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CHAPTER  I. 

LEVITICAL. 


Or  late  years  an  abundant  shower  of  curates  has  fallen 
upon  the  north  of  England  :  they  lie  very  thick  on  the  hills ; 
every  parish  has  one  or  more  of  them  ;  they  are  young  enough 
to  be  very  active,  and  ought  to  be  doing  a  ^icat  deal  of  good. 
But  not  of  late  years  are  we  about  to  epcak ;  we  are  going 
back  to  the  beginning  of  this  century;  late  years — ^present 
years  are  dusty,  sun- burned,  hot,  arid ;  we  will  evade  the 
noon,  forget  it  in  siesta,  pass  the  niid-day  in  slumber,  and 
dream  of  dawn. 

If  you  think,  from  this  prelude,  that  any  thing  like  a  ro- 
mance is  preparing  for  you,  reauer,  you  never  were  more  mis- 
taken. Do  you  anticipate  sentiment,  and  poetry,  and  reverie? 
Do  you  expect  passion,  and  stimulus,  and  melodrama  ?  Calm 
your  expectations  ;  reduce  them  to  a  lowly  standard.  Some- 
thing real,  cool,  and  solid  lies  before  you  ;  something  unro- 
maniic  as  Monday  morning,  when  all  who  have  work  wake 
with  the  consciousness  that  they  must  rise  and  betake  them- 
selves thereto  It  is  not  positively  affirmed  that  you  shall  not 
have  a  taste  of  the  exciting,  perhaps  toward  the  middle  and 
close  of  the  meal,  but  it  is  resolved  that  the  first  dish  set 
upon  the  table  shall  be  one  that  a  Catholic — ay,  even  an  An- 
glo-Cathoiic — might  cat  on  Good-Friday  in  Passion  Week :  it 
shall  bo  cold  len tiles  and  vinegar  without  oil ;  it  shall  be  ua 
iatireBed  bread  with  bitter  horbi  aad  no  roast  lamb. 
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Of  late  years,  I  say,  aa  abundant  shower  of  curates  has 
fallen  upon  the  north  of  Doglaod ;,  but  in  eighteen-hundred- 
eleven-twelvo  that  affluent  rain  had  not  descended :  curates 
were  scarce  then  :  there  was  no  Pastoral  aid — no  Additional 
Curates'  Society  to  stretch  a  helping  hand  to  worn-out  old  rec- 
tors  and  incumbents,  and  give  them  the  wherewithal  to  pay  a 
vigorous  young  colleague  from  Oxford  or  Cambridge.  The 
present  successors  of  the  apostles,  disciples  of  Dr.  Pusey  and 
tools  of  the  Propaganda,  were  at  that  time  being  hatch^  un- 
der cradle-blankets,  or  underjroing  regeneration  by  nursery- 
baptism  in  wash-hand-basins.  You  could  not  have  guess^ 
by  looking  at  any  one  of  them  that  the  Italian-ironed  double 
fnlls  of  its  net  cap  surrounded  the  brows  of  a  pre-ordained, 
specially-sanctified  successor  of  8t.  Paul,  St.  Peter,  or  St.  John ; 
nor  could  you  have  foreseen  in  the  folds  of  its  long  night-gown 
the  white  surplice  in  which  it  was  hereafter  cruelly  to  exer- 
cise the  souls  of  its  parishioners,  and  strangely  to  nonplus  its 
old-fashioned  vicar  by  flourishing  aloft  in  a  pulpit  the  shirt- 
like raiment  which  had  never  before  waved  higher  than  the 
leading-desk. 

Yet  even  in  those  days  of  scarcity  there  were  curates :  the 

!>recious  plant  was  rare,  but  it  might  be  found.  A  certain 
avored  district  in  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire  could  boast 
three  rods  of  Aaron  blossoming  within  a  circuit  of  twenty 
miles.  You  shall  see  them,  reader.  Step  into  this  neat  gar- 
den-house on  the  skirts  of  Whinbury,  walk  forward  into  the 
little  parlor — there  they  are  at  dinner.  Allow  me  to  intro- 
duce them  to  you :  Mr.  Donne,  curate  of  Whinbury ;  Mr.  Ma- 
lone,  curate  of  Briarfield  ;  Mr.  Sweeting,  curate  of  Nunncly. 
These  are  Mr.  Donne's  lodgings,  being  the  habitation  of  one 
John  Gale,  a  small  clothier.  Mr.  Donno  has  kindly  invited 
his  brethren  to  regale  with  him.  You  and  I  will  join  the 
party,  se^  what  is  to  be  seen,  and  hear  what  is  to  bo  heard. 
At  presiint,  however,  they  are  only  eating ;  and  while  they 
eat  we  will  talk  aside. 

These  gentlemen  are  in  the  bloom  of  youth ;  they  possess 
all  the  activity  of  that  interesting  age-— an  activity  which  their 
moping  old  vicars  would  fain  turn  into  the  channel  of  their 
pastoral  duties,  often  expressing  a  wish  to  see  it  expended  in  a 
diligent  8uperintendenc*e  of  the  schools,  and  in  frequent  visits 
10  ^  siok  of  their  reqpin^tive  pansbes.    Bat  the  youthful  Le 
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nt4B  (mI  tlin  to  bn  dull  •murk  :  tbcy  prefer  laTi'sking  their  ra- 
npe§  Ml  a  puir-i'  .iT  i-r^'i'-i'ing  whicli — though  lo  other  eyes 
it  vppnr  I  ■  -        :  iiTiiii.  more  cursed  with  monolony 

tboo  the  ■■  r  iiis  loom — weniB  lo  yiclJ  thcra 

to  anfikil-i  I  ut  and  occuj^ation. 

1  alloii-  :  .u,ird  and  forwartl  araong  lhi;ni- 

k1*c*  to  ftC'l  frnni  th'.'ir  i'.-~]ioclive  lod!{in<*»  :  not  a  round,  but 
•  tfiofifla  or  Tifitv,  which  tht?v  keep  up  all  the  yi-ar  lhnu|;h. 
in  wiBt«r,  fprin^,  tntnmiT.  aiid  autumn.  SeaMn  and  WL>atlier 
■a*k«  BO  diflMvnm ;  with  nitin tell jgi bio  z«a]  tlwy  dare  vnow 
ud  bail,  wind  and  rain,  mira  and  du«t  to  go  and  dine,  or  drink 
tea,  or  top  with  mch  other.  What  attntPta  them,  it  would  be 
JilfiaUt  lo  mj.  It  n  not  friendehip  ;  for  whoncvcr  ihry  meet 
they  ijaorrd.  It  i*  not  religion  ;  tho  thing  is  never  named 
uaouf  tbcin:  thmle^y  they  may  discu«s  occasionally,  but 
prtr — nover.  U  n  nut  the  Ioa-c  of  eating  and  drinlciiig ;  each 
■ifitl  turn  «•  pMMl  a  Joint  mid  pudding,  tea  as  ptlont,  aud 
leaat  aa  aticcalapt  at  hii  own  lotl^ngi  as  is  served  lo  him  at 
lubmbvr't-  Mra  Gale,  Mrs.  Hop ^,  atid  Mre.  Whipp — their 
Ri^tiv«  landUdiM — aliirm  that  "it  it  ju«t  for  naught  oIm 
b«t  legircfclk  trouble."  Dyfollt,"  tho  good  ladles  of  mrurM 
inciui  tharanhros;  for,  indeed,  they  are  kept  in  a  continual 
"fir"  bjr  tlut  tyaiFin  of  mutual  invasion, 

Mr.  Uonoa  and  bit  gueiie,  ns  I  have  aaid,  are  at  dinner ; 
Bin  Gale  waita  tm  thi'm.  but  n  epark  of  the  hat  kitchen  lire 
B  in  her  eye.  She  ooat^iifcrs  thst  iho  privilcgo  of  inviting  a 
Cnead  to  a  meal  oecosionaliy,  without  adilitionnl  eliargu  (u 

rrtlt-ffn  itflwli-J  iu  tht^  tr.THin  on  which  she  iel»  her  loJgingf), 
_-    '  -'  n-iiwdoflate.    The  present  wock 

Monday  Mr  Malouo.  the  cnrat* 
i    ist  ami  ttaid  dmuit;  tni  Tuea 
ii.  ■vftiog.of Nutmdy,  rama  to  tea, 

fri.iiiLutl  :.-.  HL[  |vt,  wcij;ii^d  iho  »paro  bcii,  anil  favored  but 
wtth  their eomjuny  to  brcaltliut  ou  WL-dnexlay  nioiiiiu^;  now, 
•B  1'fannday,  thi-y  are  both  here  at  dinner  ;  uud  she  ik  uliuoul 
etiain  ihty  wilL  itay  all  night.  "C'en  eat  trup."  Uia  would 
.-  loik  l->neh. 

iiiiieing  the  dice  of  roatl  beefon  liis  plate, 
I  it  it  u  very  tough  ;  Mr.  Donne  tay»  the 

....   L.iat  i«  the  woritt  of  it,      If  lli*y  would  olity 
iia.  ij»io  wauUn't  loiitd  it  m  much  :  if  ibeT  would 


only  seem  satisfied  with  what  they  gets  she  wouldn't  care,  but 
'*  these  young  parsons  is  so  high  aud  so  scornful,  they  set  every 
body  beneath  their  fit ;  they  treat  her  with  less  than  civility, 
just  because  she  doesn't  keep  a  servant,  but  does  tho  work  of 
the  house  herself,  as  her  mother  did  afore  her ;  then  they  are 
always  speaking  against  Yorkshire  ways  and  Yorkshire  folk," 
and  by  that  very  token  Mrs.  Gale  does  not  believe  one  of  them 
to  be  a  real  gentleman,  or  oome  of  gentle  kin.  "  The  old  par- 
sons is  worth  the  whole  lump  of  college  lads ;  they  know  what 
belangs  good  manners,  and  is  kind  to  high  and  low.'* 

"  More  bread !"  cries  Mr.  Malone,  in  a  tone  which,  though 
prolonged  but  to  utter  two  syllables;  proclaims  him  at  once  a 
native  of  the  land  of  shamrocks  and  potatoes.  Mrs.  Gale  hates 
Mr.  Malone  more  than  either  of  the  other  t\i'o,  but  she  fears 
him  also ;  for  he  is  a  tall,  strongly-built  personage,  with  real 
Irish  legs  and  arms,  and  a  face  as  genuinely  national ;  not  the 
Milesian  face — not  Daniel  O'Connel's  style,  but  the  high- 
featured,  North- American-Indian  sort  of  visage,  nj^hich  belongs 
to  a  certain  class  of  the  Irish  gentry,  and  has  a  petrified  and 
proud  look,  better  suited  to  the  owner  of  an  estate  of  slaves 
than  to  the  landlord  of  a  free  peasantry.  Mr.  Malone's  father 
termed  himself  a  gentleman  :  he  was  poor  and  in  debt,  and 
besottedly  arrogant ;  and  his  son  was  like  him. 

Mrs.  Gale  ofiercd  the  loaf. 

"  Cut  it,  woman !"  said  her  guest ;  and  the  "  ^-oman"  out 
it  accordingly.  Had  she  followed  her  iiu^linations,  she  would 
have  cut  the  parson  also ;  her  Yorkshire  soul  revolted  abso- 
lutely from  his  manner  of  command. 

The  curates  had  good  appetites,  and  though  the  beef  was 
'*  tough,"  they  ate  a  great  deal  of  it.  They  swallowed,  too.  a 
tolerable  allowance  of  the  "  flat  beer,"  while  a  dish  of  York- 
shire pudding,  and  two  tureens  of  vegetables,  disappear^  like 
leaves  before  locusts.  The  cheese,  too,  received  distinguished 
marks  of  their  attention ;  and  a  "  spice-cake,"  which  followed 
by  way  of  dessert,  vanished  like  a  vision,  and  was  no  more 
found.  Its  elegy  was  chanted  in  the  kitchen  by  Abraham, 
Mrs.  Gale's  son  and  heir,  a  youth  of  six  summers ;  he  had 
reckoned  upon  the  reversion  thereof,  and  when  his  mother 
brought  down  the  empty  platter,  he  lifted  up  his  voice  and 
wept  sore. 

TbB  eurates,  meantiiniB^  sat  and  sipped  thdir  win^  a  liquor 
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•f  impretending  Tinta^,  modcrateljr  enjoyed.  Mr.  Malone, 
indeed,  would  much  rather  have  had  whisky ;  but  Mr.  Donne, 
being  an  EuglUhman,  did  not  keep  the  beverage.  While 
they  sipped,  they  argued,  not  on  politics,  nor  on  philosophy, 
nor  on  literature ;  these  topics  were  now  as  ever  totally  with- 
out interest  for  them  ;  not  even  on  theology,  practical  or  doc* 
triual ;  but  on  minute  points  of  ecclesiastical  discipline,  frivol- 
ities which  seemed  empty  as  bubbles  to  all  save  themselves. 
Mr.  l^Ialone,  who  contrived  to  secure  two  glasses  of  wine, 
vhen  his  brethren  contented  themselves  with  one,  waxed  by 
degrees  hilarious  after  his  fashion ;  that  is,  he  grew  a  little 
insolent,  said  rude  things  in  a  hectoring  tone,  and  laughed 
rlamorously  at  his  own  brilliancy. 

Each  of  his  companions  became  in  turn  his  butt.  Malone 
had  a  stoc-k  of  jokes  at  their  service,  which  he  was  accustom^ 
to  serve  out  regularly  on  convivial  occasions  like  the  present, 
leldom  varying  his  wit  ;  for  which,  indeed,  there  was  no  nc* 
cessity,  as  he  never  appeared  to  consider  himself  monotonous, 
and  did  not  at  all  care  what  others  thought.  Mr.  Donne  ho 
fcivored  with  hints  about  his  extreme  mcagemcss,  allusions  to 
hia  turncd-up  nose,  cuttiiiG^  sarcasms  on  a  certain  threadbare 
chocolate  eurtout,  which  that  gentleman  was  accustomed  to 
fjwrt  whenever  it  rained,  or  seemed  likely  to  rain,  and  criti- 
ciiiiis  on  a  choice  sot  of  cockney  phrases,  and  modes  of  pro- 
nunciation, Mr.  Donne's  own  property,  and  certainly  deserving 
of  remark  for  the  elegance  and  I'mish  they  communicated  to 
hii  style. 

Mr.  Sweeting  was  bantered  about  his  stature;  ho  was  a 
little  man.  a«iere  boy  in  height  and  breadth  compared  with 
the  athletic  Malone  ;  rallied  on  his  musical  accomplishments, 
he  played  the  liute  and  sang  hymns  like  a  seraph  (some  young 
laiiies  of  his  parish  thought),  sneered  at  as  "  the  lady's  pet," 
teased  about  liis  mamma  and  sisters,  for  whom  poor  Mr.  Sweet- 
iLi:  had  some  liujicrinjr  rcirard,  and  of  whom  he  was  foolish 
eiiouch  now  and  then  to  sj)cak  in  the  presence  of  the  priestly 
Paduy,  t'rom  whose  anatomy  the  bowels  of  natural  aliection 
had  ^iunchow  been  omitted. 

The  victims  met  these  attacks  each  in  his  own  way  ; 
Mr.  Donne  with  a  stilted  self-complacency  and  half  sullen 
DhJegm,  the  soje  props  of  his  other^'ise  somewhat  rickety 
lignity  ;    Mr.  Sweeting,   with  the  inditlerenoo  of  a  light. 
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easy  disposition,  which  never  professed  to  have  any  dignity 
to  maintain. 

When  Malohe*s  raillery  hccame  rather  too  offensive,  which 
it  soon  did,  they  joined  in  an  attempt  to  turn  the  tables  on 
him,  by  asking  him  how  many  boys  had  shonted  *'  Irish  Peter !" 
al^r  him,  as  he  came  along  the  road  that  day  (Maione*s  name, 
was  Peter — the  Rev.  Peter  Augustus  Malone),  requesting  to 
be  informed  whether  it  was  the  mode  in  Ireland  for  clergy- 
men to  carry  loaded  pistols  in  their  pockets,  and  a  shillelagh 
in  their  hands,  when  they  made  pastoral  visits ;  inquiring  the 
signification  of  such  words  as  vele,  firrum,  helium,  storrum 
(so  Mr.  Malone  invariably  pronounced  vail,  firm,  helm,  storm), 
and  employing  such  other  methods  of  retaliation  as  the  innate 
refinement  of  their  minds  suggested. 

This,  of  course,  would  not  do.  Malone,  being  neither  good- 
natured  nor  phlegmatic,  was  presently  in  a  towering  passion. 
He  vociferated,  gesticulated ;  Donne  and  Sweeting  laughed. 
He  reviled  them  as  Saxons  and  snobs,  at  the  very  top  pitch 
of  his  high  Celtic  voice ;  they  taunted  him  with  being  the 
native  of  a  conquered  land.  Ho  menaced  rebellion  in  the 
name  of  his  "  counthry,"  vented  bitter  hatred  against  English 
rule  ;  they  spoke  of  rags,  beggary,  and  pestilence.  The  little 
parlor  was  in  an  uproar;  you  would  have  thought  a  duel  must 
ibllow  such  virulent  abuse  ;  it  seemed  a  wonder  that  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Gale  did  not  take  alarm  at  the  noise,  and  send  for  a 
constable  to  keep  the  peace.  But  they  were  accustomed  to 
such  demonstrations ;  they  well  knew  that  the  curates  never 
dined  or  took  tea  together  without  a  little  exercise  of  the  sort, 
and  were  quite  easy  as  to  consequences ;  knowing  that  these 
clerical  quarrels  ^'ere  as  harmless  as  they  were  noisy ;  that 
they  resulted  in  nothing ;  and  that,  on  whatever  terms  the 
curates  might  part  to-night,  they  would  be  sure  to  meet  the 
best  friends  in  the  world  to-morrow  morning. 

As  the  worthy  pair  were  sitting  by  their  kitchen  fire,  list- 
ening to  the  repeated  and  sonorous  contact  of  Malone's  fist 
with  the  mahogany  plane  of  the  parlor  table,  and  to  the  con- 
sequent start  and  jingle  of  decanter  and  glasses  foUbwing  each 
assault,  to  the  mocking  laughter  of  the  allied  English  disput* 
ants,  and  the  stuttering  declamation  of  the  isolated  Hibernian 
-^as  they  thus  sat,  a  foot  was  heard  on  the  outer  dorr-step^ 
and  tho  knocker  quivered  to  a  sharp  appeal. 
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Mr.  Gale  went  and  opened. 

"  Whom  haTe  you  up-stain  in  the  parlor  ?"  aeked  a  voioe » 
a  rather  remarkable  voice,  nasal  in  tone,  abrupt  in  utterance. 

"  Oh !  Mr.  Helatone,  is  it  you,  sir  ?  I  could  hardly  see 
yoQ  lor  the  darkness ;  it  is  so  soon  dark  now.  Will  you  walk 
in.  sir  ?" 

"  I  want  to  know  first  whether  it  is  worth  my  while  walk- 
ing in.    Whom  have  you  up-stain  V* 

"  The  eurates,  sir." 

•«What!  aUofthemr 

"  Yes,  sir." 

'^  Been  dining  here  r 

"Yc«.sir." 

•  That  wiU  do." 

With  these  words  a  person  entered — a  middle-aged  man, 
in  black.  He  walked  straight  across  the  kitchen  to  an  inner 
door,  opened  it,  inclined  his  head  forward,  and  stood  listening 
There  was  something  to  listen  to,  for  the  noise  above  was  just 
then  louder  than  ever. 

•*lleyl"  he  ejaculated  to  himself;  then,  turning  to  Mr. 
Gale — *•  Have  you  often  this  sort  of  work  ?" 

Mr.  Gale  had  been  a  churchwarden,  and  was  indulgent  to 
llic  cJei^'. 

**  They're  young,  you  know,  sir — theyVe  young,*'  said  he, 
doprecatingly. 

'•  Young  I  They  want  caning.  Bad  boys  I — bad  boys  I 
acd  if  you  were  a  Dissenter,  John  Gale,  instead  of  being  a 
good  Churchman,  they'd  do  the  like — they'd  expose  them- 
selves ;  but  1 11— " 

By  way  of  finish  to  this  sentence,  ho  passed  through  the 
inner  door,  drew  it  aflcr  him,  and  mounted  the  stair.  Again 
he  listened  a  few  minutes  when  he  arrived  at  the  upper  room. 
Making  entrance  ^inthout  warning,  he  stood  before  the  curates. 

And  ihey  were  silent ;  they  were  transfixed ;  and  so  was 
the  invader.  He — a  personage  short  of  stature,  but  straight 
of  port,  and  bearing  on  broad  shoulders  a  hawk's  head,  beak, 
and  eye,  the  whole  surmounttHl  by  a  llehoboam,  or  shovel-hat, 
%i  hi'*h  ho  did  not  seem  to  think  it  necessary  to  lift  or  remove 
before  the  presence  in  which  he  then  stood — Jic  folded  his 
arms  on  his  chest  and  surveyed  his  youug  friends — if  friends 
i.  ey  W0r»— much  at  his  leisure. 
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"  What !'  ha  bogan,  delivering'  hii  worda  in  a  Tuin  no 
longer  nasal,  but  deep— more  than  deep — a  voice  made  pur- 
posely bollow  and  caTemous  :  "  What !  has  the  miniGle  of 
Pentecost  been  renewed  ?  Hare  the  cloTcn  tongues  come 
down  ngnin  ?  Where  are  they  ?  The  sound  fjllcd  tho  whole 
house  jiiBt  now.  I  heard  the  seventeen  languages  in  full 
action  :  Partliians,  and  Mcdes,  and  Elamites,  the  dwellers  in 
I^IcsopDtamia,  and  in  Juaaia,  and  Cappadocia,  in  Pontus  and 
Asia,  Phrj-gia  and  Pamphylia,  in  Egypt  and  in  the  parts  of 
Liibya.  about  Cyrcne,  strangers  of  Eome,  Jews  and  proselytes, 
Cretes  and  Arabians — every  ono  of  them  must  have  hod  its 
reproscutativQ  in  this  room  two  minutes  since." 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,  Mr.  Ilolslone,"  began  Mr.  Donno ; 
"  take  a  seat,  pray,  sir.     Have  a  glass  of  wine  ?" 

Hie  civilities  received  no  uiawer ;  the  falcon  in  the  black 
coat  proceeded — 

"  WTiat  do  I  talk  about  the  gift  of  tongnea  ?  Gift,  iuducd  ! 
1  mistook  the  chapter,  and  book,  and  Teeiament — Gospel  fir 
law,  AcU  for  Genesis,  the  city  of  Jerusalem  for  the  plain  of 
Shiuar.  It  was  no  gift,  but  tlio  confusion  of  longues  wliich 
has  gabbled  me  deaf  as  a  pr.st,  ¥i/u,  apostles  ?  What ! 
you  three?  Certainly  not — three  presumptuous  Babj'Ionish 
masons — neither  more  nor  less  !" 

"  I  assure  you,  sir,  wc  were  only  having  a  little  chat  to- 
gether over  a  glass  of  wine,  after  a  friendly  dinner — settling 
the  Dissenters." 

"  Oh  !  settling  the  Dissenters — were  )*ou  ?  Was  Malono 
settling  the  Dissenters  ?  It  sounded  to  mo  much  more  like 
settling  hks  co-apostles.  You  were  quarreling  together; 
making  almost  as  much  noise — you  three  alone — as  IVIoscs 
Barraclough,  the  preaching  tailor,  and  all  his  hearers,  are 
making  in  the  Methodist  chapel  down  yonder,  where  they  are 
in  tho  thick  of  a  revival.  I  know  whoso  fault  it  is — it  is 
yours,  Malonc." 

"Mine  I  sir?" 

"  Yours,  sir.  Donne  and  Sweeting  were  ijniet  before  yo;! 
c.uno,  and  would  be  quiet  if  you  were  gone.  I  wish  wlicn 
j'uu  crossed  tho  Channel,  you  h^d  left  your  Irish  habits  behind 
you.  Dublin  student  ways  won't  do  here :  the  proceedings 
wliioh  might  pai*  unnoticed  in  n  wild  bog  and  mountain  din 
triot  in  Gmnaught  wiU,  in  a  decent  English  piriah,  br>  iQ 
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disgrace  on  those  who  indulge  in  them,  and,  what  is  far  worse, 
on  the  sacred  institution  of  which  they  are  merely  the  humble 
appendages." 

There  was  a  certain  dignity  in  the  little  elderly  gentleman's 
manner  of  rebuking  these  youths ;  though  it  was  not,  perhaps, 
quite  the  dignity  most  appropriate  to  the  occasion.  Mr. 
llelstone — standing  straight  as  a  ramrod — looking  keen  as  a 
kite,  presented,  despite  his  clerical  hat,  blaclTcoat,  and  gaiters, 
more  the  air  of  a  veteran  officer  chiding  His  subalterns,  than 
of  a  venerable  priest  exhorting  his  sons  in  the  faith.  Gospel 
mildness — apostolic  benignity,  never  seemed  to  have  breathed 
their  influence  over  that  keen,  brown  visage ;  but  firmness 
had  fixed  the  features,  and  sagacity  had  carved  her  own  linei 
about  them. 

"I  met  Supplehough,"  he  continued,  "plodding  through 
the  mud  this  wet  night,  going  to  preach  at  MiUdean  opposition 
shop.  Ab  I  told  yon,  I  heard  Barraclongh  bellowing  in  the 
midst  of  a  conventicle  like  a  possessed  bull ;  and  I  find  f/ou, 
gentlemen,  tarrying  over  your  half  pint  of  muddy  port  wine, 
and  scolding  like  angry  old  women.  No  w^onder  Supplehoiigh 
should  have  dipped  sixteen  adult  converts  in  a  day — which 
he  did  a  fortnight  since  ;  no  wonder  Barraclough,  scamp  and 
hypocrite  as  he  is,  should  attract  all  the  weaver-girls,  in  their 
flowers  and  ribbons,  to  witness  how  much  harder  arc  liis 
knuckles  than  the  wooden  brim  of  his  tub ;  as  little  wonder  * 
that  you,  when  yo^  arc  left  to  yourselves,  without  your  rec- 
tors— myself,  and  Hall,  and  Boultby*-to  back  yon,  should  too 
often  perform  the  holy  service  of  our  church  to  bare  walls, 
and  read  your  bit  of  a  dry  discourse  to  the  clerk,  and  the 
organist,  and  the  beadle.  But  enough  of  the  subject :  I  came 
to  see  Malone— I  have  an  errand  unto  thee,  O  captain !" 

*'  What  is  it  ?"  inqnired  Malone,  discontentedly ;  "  there 
ean  be  no  funeral  to  take  at  this  time  of  day." 

"  Have  you  any  arms  about  you  ?" 

"  Arms,  sir  ?  yes,  and  legs  :"  and  he  advanced  the  mighty 
members.      ^ 

"  Bah  I  weapons,  I  mean." 

"I  have  the  pistols  you  gave  me  yourself:  I  never  part 
with  them :  I  lay  them  ready  cocked  on  a  chair  by  my  bed- 
aide  at  night     I  have  my  blackthorn." 

•*  Very  good.     WiU  yon  go  to  HoUow's^mill  ?" 


"  Whnt  it  Btintng  st  HoUawVmill  ?" 

"  Nothing  tu  yet,  nor  pertuip*  will  be  :  but  Moon  U  aloM 
there.  Ho  has  wnt  all  the  Mockmon  bo  can  trust  to  Stilbro' ; 
there  are  only  two  Tromea  lefl  about  the  place:  it  would 
be  a  nice  opportunity  for  any  of  his  well-wiahen  to  pay  him 
&  visit,  if  they  knew  how  Btraight  the  path  was  made  belore 
them." 

"  I  am  none  of  hit  well-wiahen,  ur :  I  d<»i.'t  oare  for  him." 

"  Soh  i  Malooe,  yon  are  afraid  ?" 

"  Yon  know  me  belter  than  that  If  I  leally  thought  theis 
was  a  chance  of  a  row,  I  would  go  :  but  Moore  ii  a  atranga, 
■hr  man,  whom  I  never  pretend  to  nndentand  ;  and,  lor  the 
lake  of  hia  aweet  company  only,  I  would  not  atir  a  ilep." 

"  But  there  is  a  chance  of  a  row,  if  a  poeitive  hot  doei  not 
take  place — of  which,  indeed,  I  see  no  sign* ;  yet  it  ia  unlikely 
thia  night  will  paaa  quite  tranquilly.  You  know  Moore  hat 
resoivcu  to  have  the  new  machinery,  and  he  expecta  two 
wagon  loads  of  frames  and  sheara  from  Stilbro'  this  evening. 
Scott,  the  overlooker,  and  a  few  picked  men,  are  gone  to  futch 

"  They  will  bring  them  in  aafely  and  quietly  enough,  sir." 

"  Moore  saya  so,  and  affirma  he  wania  nobody  :  some  one, 
however,  he  must  have,  if  it  wen  only  to  bear  evidence  in 
case  any  thing  should  happen.  I  call  him  very  careless.  He 
aita  in  the  counting-houae  with  the  ahultera  unclosed  ;  he  goea 
out  here  and  there  after  dark,  wondera  right  up  the  hollow, 
down  Fieldhead  Lane,  among  the  plantation*,  just  as  if  he 
were  the  darling  of  the  neighborhood,  or — being,  as  he  is,  its 
detestation — bon  a  '  charmed  life,'  as  they  say  in  tale  books. 
He  takes  no  warning  from  the  fate  of  Pearson,  nor  from  that 
of  Armitage — ahot  one  in  his  own  house  and  the  other  on  the 
moor." 

"  But  he  should  take  wanting,  nr,  and  use  precautions  too," 
interposed  Mr.  Sweeting ;  "  and  I  think  he  would,  if  ho  heud 
what  I  heard  the  other  day." 

"  What  did  you  hear,  Davy  V 

"  You  know  Mike  Hartley,  sir  ?" 

"The  Antinomian  weaver?     Yes.'' 

"  When  'Mike  has  been  drinking  for  a  few  weeks  together, 
ho  generally  winds  up  by  a  visit  to  Nunnely  vicarage,  to  tell 
Hi.  Hail  a  pitm  of  i'la  mind  about  hia  senooiis.  to  ieuonnoi.' 
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the  horrible  tendency  of  his  doctrine  of  works,  and  warn  him 
that  he  and  all  his  hearers  are  sitting  in  outer  darkness." 

'•  Well — that  has  nothing  ti>  do  with  Moore.** 

**  Besides  being  an  Antinoraan,  he  is  a  violent  Jacobin  and 
leTeler,  sir.** 

**I  know.  When  he  is  very  drunk,  his  mind  is  always 
miming  on  regicide.  Mike  is  not  unacquainted  with  history, 
.  and  it  is  rich  to  hear  him  going  over  the  list  of  tyrants  of 
wbcnn,  as  he  says,  '  the  revenger  of  blood  has  obtained  satis- 
fiietioo.'  The  ielk>w  exults  strangely  in  murder  done  on 
crowned  heads,  or  on  any  head  for  political  reasons.  I  have 
already  heard  it  hinted  that  he  seems  to  have  a  queer  hanker-, 
iag  after  Moore :  is  that  what  you  allude  to,  Sweeting  1" 

**Yoa  Qse  the  proper  term,  sir.  Mr.  Hall  thinks  he  has 
no  personal  hatred  of  Moore ;  he  says  he  even  likes  to  talk 
to  him,  and  run  aAer  him,  but  he  has  a  hankering  that  ho 
thoold  be  made  an  example  of  He  was  extolling  him  to 
Mr.  Hall  the  other  day  as  the  mill-owner  with  the  most 
brains  iu  Yorkshire,  and  for  that  reason  he  affirms  he  should 
be  chosen  as  a  sacrifice,  an  oblation  of  a  sweet  savor.  Is 
Mike  Hartley  in  his  right  mind,  do  you  think,  sir?"  inquired 
Sweeting,  simply. 

'•  Can't  tell,  Davy  ;  he  may  be  crazed  or  he  may  be  only 
crafty— or,  j)erhaps,  a  little  of  both." 

**  He  talks  of  seeing  vbions,  sir." 

•*  Ay  I  Ho  is  a  very  Ezckicl  or  Daniel  for  visions.  He 
came  just  when  I  was  going  to  bed,  last  Friday  night,  to 
describe  one  that  had  been  revealed  to  him  in  Nunnely  Park 
that  very  afternoon." 

"  Tell  it,  sir — what  was  it  ?"  urged  Sweeting. 

"  Davy,  thou  hast  an  enormous  organ  of  Wonder  in  thy 
cranium ;  Malone,  you  see,  has  none ;  neither  murders  nor 
visions  interest  him :  see  what  a  big,  vacant  Saph,  he  looks 
at  this  moment." 

•*  Saph  !     Who  was  Saph,  sir  ?" 

•*  I  thought  you  would  not  know :  you  may  find  it  out :  it 
is  biblical.  I  know  nothing  more  of  him  than  his  name  and 
race ;  but  from  a  boy  upward,  I  have  always  attached  a  per- 
sonality to  Saph.  Depend  on  it  he  was  honest,  heavy,  and 
Inekless ;  he  met  his  end  at  Gcb,  by  the  hand  of  Sibb^haL** 

**  But  the  vision^  sir  ?  ' 
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"  Davy,  thou  shalt  hear.  Donne  ia  biting  his  nails,  and 
Malone  yawning ;  so  I  will  tell  it  bat  to  thee.  Mike  is  out 
of  work,  like  many  others,  unfortunately ;  Mr.  Grame,  Sir 
ririlip  Nunnely*8  steward,  gave  him  a  job  about  the  priory : 
according  to  his  account,  ho  was  busy  hedging  rather  late  in 
the  afternoon,  but  before  dark,  when  he  heard  what  he  thought 
was  a  band  at  a  distance,  bugles,  fifes,  and  the  sound  of  a 
trumpet ;  it  came  from  the  forest,  and  he  wondered  that  there 
should  be  music  there.  He  looked  up :  all  among  the  trees 
he  saw  moving  objects,  red,  like  poppies,  or  white,  like  May- 
blossom  ;  the  wood  was  full  of  them ;  they  poured  out  and 
filled  the  park.  He  then  perceived  they  were  soldiers^ — ^thou* 
sands  and  tens  of  thousands,  but  they  made  no  more  noise  than 
a  swarm  of  midges  oxi  a  summer  evening.  They  formed  in 
order,  he  affira^,  and  marched,  regiment  after  regiment, 
across  the  park ;  he  followed  them  to  Nunnely  Common ;  the 
music  still  played  Boft  and  distant.  On  the  conunon  he 
watched  them  go  through  a  number  of  evolutions,  a  man 
clothed  in  scarlet  stood  in  the  center  and  directed  them ;  they 
extended,  he  declared,  over  fifty  acres ;  they  were  in  sight 
half  an  hour ;  then  they  marched  away  quite  silently — ^the 
whole  time  ho  heard  neither  voice  nor  tread — nothing  but  the 
faint  music  playing  a  solemn  march." 

*'  Where  did  they  go,  sir  ?** 

"  Toward  Briarfield ;  Mike  followed  them ;  they  seemed 
passing  Fieldhead,  when  a  column  of  smoke,  such  as  might  be 
vomited  by  a  park  of  artillery,  spread  noiseless  over  the  fields, 
the  road,  the  common,  and  rolled,  he  said,  blue  and  dim  to  hii 
very  feet.  As  it  cleared  away  he  looked  again  for  the  soldiers, 
but  they  were  vanished  ;  he  saw  them  no  more.  Mike,  Uke 
a  wise  Daniel  as  he  is,  not  only  rehearsed  the  vision,  but  gave 
the  interpretation  thereof:  it  signifies,  he  intimated,  bloodshed 
and  civil  conflict." 

"  Do  you  credit  it,  sir  ?"  asked  Sweeting. 

**  Do  you,  Davy  ?    But  come,  Malone,  why  are  you  not  ofT?" 

"  I  am  rather  surprised,  sir,  you  did  not  stay  with  Moore 
yourself;  you  like  this  kind  of  thing." 

"  So  I  should  have  done,  had  I  not  unfortunately  happened 
to  engage  Boultby  to  sup  with  mc  on  his  way  home  from  the 
Bible  Society  meotixig  at  Nunnely.  I  promised  to  send  you  as 
my  substitute,  for  which,  by-the-by,  he  did  not  thank  roe ;  he 
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would  mnch  rather  have  had  me  than  you,  Peter.  Should 
there  be  any  real  need  of  help,  I  shall  join  you ;  the  mill-bcl] 
u-iU  give  warning.  Meantime  go,  unless  (turning  suddenly  to 
Messrs.  Sweeting  and  Donne),  unless  Davy  Sweeting  or  Jo&eph 
Donne  prefers  going.  What  do  you  say,  gentlemen  ?  The 
commission  is  an  honorable  one,  not  without  the  seasoning  of 
a  {ittle  real  peril,  for  the  country  is  in  a  queer  state,  as  you  all 
know,  and  Moore,  and  his  mill,  and  his  machinery  are  held  in 
sufficient  odium.  There  aro  chivalric  sentiments,  there  is 
highrbeating  courage  under  those  waistcoats  of  yours,  I  doubt 
not.  Perhaps  I  am  too  partial  to  my  favorite,  Peter ;  little 
David  shall  be  the  champion  or  spotless  Joseph.  Malono,  you 
ire  but  a  great  floundenng  Saul  afler  all,  good  only  to  lend 
yoor  armor :  out  with  your  iiro-arms,  fetch  your  shillelagh;  it 
^  there — in  the  comer." 

With  a  significant  grin,  Malone  jnoduced  his  pistols,  ofier- 
jDg  one  to  each  of  his  brethren  :  they  were  not  readily  seized 
w.  With  graceful  modesty,  each  gentleman  retired  a  step 
from  the  presented  weapon. 

**  I  never  touch  them  :  I  never  did  touch  any  of  the  kind,' 
said  ^Ir.  Donuc. 

**  I  am  almost  a  stranger  to  Mr.  Moore,"  murmured  Sweet- 
ing. 

*•  If  you  never  touched  a  pistol,  try  the  feel  of  it  now,  great 
Eatrap  of  Eg}'pt.  As  to  the  little  minstrel,  he  probably  pre- 
fers enccuntering  the  Philistines  with  no  other  weapon  than 
his  flute.     Get  thoir  hats,  Peter  ;  they'll  both  of  'em  go." 

"  No,  sir  ;  no,  Mr.  llelstone  ;  my  mother  wouldn't  like  it." 
pkaded  Sweeting. 

••  And  I  make  it  a  rule  never  to  get  mixed  up  in  affairs  of 
ihe  kind,"  observed  Donne. 

llelstone  smiled  sardonically  ;  Malone  laughed  a  horse- 
laugh. He  then  replaced  his  arms,  took  his  hat  and  cudgel, 
and,  saying  that  "  he  never  felt  more  in  tune  for  a  shindy  in 
his  life,  and  that  he  wished  a  score  of  greasy  cloth-dressers 
might  beat  up  Moore's  quarters  that  night,"  he  made  his  exit, 
clearing  the  stairs  at  a  stride  or  two,  and  making  the  house 
shake  with  the  bang  of  the  front-door  behind  him. 
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CHAPTER  n. 

THB  WAGONS. 

The  evening  was  pitch-dark :  star  and  nv^mk  y^^mm  bench- 
ed in  gray  rain-clouds — gray  they  would  haTo  been  by  day , 
by  night  they  looked  sable.  Malone  was  not  a  nian  given  to 
close  oheervation  of  Nature ;  her  changes  passed,  for  the  most 
part,  unnoticed  hy  him ;  he  could  walk  miles  on  the  most  va- 
rying April  day,  and  never  see  the  beautiful  dallying  of  earth 
and  heaven,  never  mark  when  a  sunheam  kissed  the  hill-tops, 
making  them  smile  clear  in  green  light,  or  when  a  shower 
wept  over  them,  hiding  their  crests  with  the  low-hangingt 
disheveled  tresses  of  a  cloud.  He  did  not,  thcrefbrc,  care  to 
contrast  the  sky  as  it  now  appeared — a  mufHcd,  streaming 
vault,  all  black,  save  where,  toward  the  cast,  the  furnaces  of 
Stilbro'  iron-works  threw  a  tremulous  lurid  shimmer  on  the 
horizon — with  the  same  sky  on  an  unclouded  frosty  night. 
He  did  not  trouble  himself  to  ask  where  the  constellations  and 
the  planets  were  gone,  or  to  regret  the  •*  black-bhio"  serenit) 
of  the  air-ocean  which  those  white  islets  stud,  and  which  an- 
other ocean,  of  heavier  and  denser  element,  now  rolled  below 
and  concealed.  He  just  doggedly  pursued  his  way,  leaning  a 
little  forward'  as  he  walked,  and  wearing  his  hat  on  the  back 
of  his  head,  as  his  Irish  manner  u*as.  *'  Tramp,  tramp,*'  he 
went  along  the  causeway,  where  the  road  boasted  the  privi- 
lege of  such  an  accommodation ;  '*  splash,  splash,"  through  the 
mire-filled  cairt-ruts,  where  the  flags  were  exchanged  ibr  soft 
mud.  He  looked  but  for  certain  landmarks,  the  spire  of  Bri- 
arficld  church  ;  further  on,  the  lights  of  Redhouse.  This 
was  an  inn ;  and  when  he  reached  it,  the  glow  of  a  fire  through 
a  half-curtained  window,  a  vision  of  glasses  on  a  round  tablf*. 
and  of  revelers  on  an  oaken  settle,  had  nearly  drawn  aside  the 
curate  from  his  course.  He  thought  longingly  of  a  tumbler 
of  wliisky-und- water :  in  a  strange  place,  he  would  iustaully 
have  roalizod  the  dream  ;  but  the  company  assembled  in  that 
kitchen  were  Mr.  Ilelstono's  own  parishioners ;  they  all  know 
him.     He  sighed,  and  passed  on. 
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The  high  xoad  waf  now  to  be  quitted,  as  the  lemaining  dis- 
tance to  HollowVmill  might  be  considerably  reduced  by  a 
short  cut  acTOfs  fields.  These  fields  were  level  and  monoton- 
ous: Malone  took  a  direct  oouisa  through  them,  jumping 
hedge  and  wall.  He  passed  but  one  building  here,  and  that 
seemed  large  and  hall-like,  though  irregular :  you  could  see  a 
high  gable,  then  a  long  front,  then  a  low  gable,  then  a  thick, 
lofly  stack  qf  chimneys :  there  were  some  trees  behind  it.  It 
was  dark  ;  not  a  candle  shone  from  any  window ;  it  was  ab- 
solutely still :  the  rain  running  from  the  oaves,  and  the  rather 
wild,  but  very  low  whistle  of  the  wind  round  the  chimneys 
and  through  the  boughs,  were  the  sole  sounds  in  its  neighbor^ 
hood. 

This  building  passed,  the  fields,  hitherto  flat,  declined  in  a 
rapid  descent :  evidently  a  vale  lay  below,  through  which  you 
could  hear  the  water  run.  One  Ught  glimmered  in  the  depth : 
for  that  beacon  Malone  steered. 

He  came  to  a  little  white  house-— you  could  see  it  was  white 
even  through  this  dense  darkness — and  knocked  at  the  door. 
A  fresh-faced  servant  opened* it;  by  the  candle  she  held  was 
revealed  a  narrow  passage,  terminating  in  a  narrow  stair. 
Two  doors  covered  with  crimson  baize,  a  strip  of  crimson  car- 
pet down  the  steps,  contrasted  with  light-colored  walls  and 
white  floor,  made  the  little  interior  look  clean  and  fresh. 

**  Mr.  Moore  is  at  home,  I  suppose  V 

"  Yes,  sir ;  but  he  is  not  in." 

"Not  in  I     Where  is  he,  then ?" 

"  At  the  mill — ^in  the  counting-house." 

Here  one  of  the  crimson  doors  opened. 

"  Are  the  wagons  come,  Sarah  ?"  asked  a  female  voice,  and 
a  female  head  at  the  same  time  was  apparent.  It  might  not 
be  the  head  of  a  goddess — ^indeed,  a  screw  of  curl-paper  on 
each  side  the  temples  quite  forbade  that  supposition — but  nei- 
ther was  it  the  head  of  a  Gorgon ;  yet  Malone  seemed  to  take 
it  in  the  latter  light.  Big  as  le  was,  he  shrank  bashfully  back 
into  the  rain  at  the  view  thereof;  and  saying,  "I'll  go  to 
him,"  hurried  in  seeming  trepidation  down  a  short  lane,  across 
an  obscure  yard,  toward  a  huge  black  mill. 

The  work-hours  were  over  ;  the  '*  hands"  were  gone  ;  tlio 
machinery  was  at  rest ;  the  mill  shut  up.  Malone  walked 
RNUid  it ;  somewhere  in  its  great  acwty  flank  he  Couud  anothes 
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ehink  of  light ;  h»  knodked  at  inotber  itKa,  nmhg  tat  the  pnr- 
pdBd  the  Uiick  end  of  Ins  ihillelagh,  with  whiw  he  beat  a 
rousing  tattoo.    A  key  tamed ;  the  door  unclosed. 

"  Is  it  Joe  Soott  ?     What  news  of  the  wagons,  Joe  ?" 

**  No^it's  myself.     Mr.  Helstone  would  send  me." 

**  Oh !  Mr.  Malone."  The  voioe  in  uttering  this  name 
had  the  slightest  posnble  cadence  of  disappointment.  After  a 
moment's  pause,  it  continued,  politely,  but  a  little  formally— - 

"  I  beg  you  will  come  in,  Mr.  Malone.  I  regret  extremely 
Mr.  Helstone  should  have  thought  it  necessary  to  tnraUe  yoa 
so  far ;  there  was  no  necessity — I  told  him  so-— and  on  such 
a  night — but  walk  forward." 

Through  a  dark  apartment,  of  aspect  undistinguishaUe^ 
Malone  followed  tfie  speaker  into  a  light  and  bright  room 
within ;  very  light  and  bright  indeed  it  seemed  to  eves  whieh 
for  the  last  hour  had  been  striving  to  penetrate  the  douUo 
darkness  of  night  and  fog ;  but  except  for  its  excellent  fire, 
and  for  a  lamp  of  elegant  design  and  vivid  luster  burning  on 
a  table,  it  was  a  very  plain  place.  The  boarded  floor  w&f 
carpetlcss ;  the  three  or  four  stifi^baoked,  green-painted  chain 
seemed  once  to  have  furnished  the  kitchen  of  some  farm-house ; 
a  desk  of  strong,  solid  formation,  the  table  aforesaid,  and  some 
framed  sheets  on  the  stone-colored  walls,  bearing  plans  for 
building,  for  gardening,  designs  of  machinery,  &c.,  completed 
the  furniture  of  the  place. 

Plain  as  it  was,  it  seemed  to  satisfy  Malone,  who,  when  he 
had  removed  and  hung  up  his  wet  surtout  and  hat,  drew  one 
of  the  rheumatic-looking  chairs  to  the  hearth,  and  set  his 
knees  almost  within  the  bars  of  the  red  grate. 

*'  Comfortable  quarters  you  have  here,  Mr.  Moore,  and  all 
snug  to  yourself" 

"  Yes ;  but  my  sister  would  be  glad  to  see  you,  if  you  would 
prefer  stepping  into  the  house." 

"  Oh,  no  I  the  ladies  aro  best  alone.  I  never  was  a  lady*s 
man.  You  don't  mistake  me  for  my  friend  Sweeting,  do  you, 
Mr.  Moore  ?" 

"  Sweeting ! — which  of  them  is  that  ?  The  gentleman  iu 
the  chocolate  over-coat,  or  the  little  gentleman  ?" 

"  The  little  one  ; — he  of  Nunncly  ; — the  cavalier  of  the 
Misses  Sykes,  with  the  whole  six  of  whom  ho  is  iu  lovei, 
haliut!'* 
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**  Better  be  generally  in  love  with  all  than  specially  with 
#ne,  I  should  think,  in  that  quarter." 

"  But  he  is -specially  in  love  with  one  besides,  for  when  I 
and  Donne  oiged  him  to  make  a  choice  among  the  fiur  bevy» 
he  named — ^which  do  you  think  ?" 

With  a  queer,  quiet  smile,  Mr.  Mooro  replied*  "  Dora,  of 
course,  or  Harriet." 

"  Ha  !  ha  i  youVe  an  excellent  guess ;  but  what  xnade  yooi 
hit  on  those  two  V 

"  Because  they  are  the  tallest,  the  handsomest ;  and  Dora» 
at  least,  is  the  stoutest ;  and  as  your  firiend,  Mr.  Sweeting,  is 
bat  a  little,  slight  figure,  I  concluded  that,  aocoiding  to  a  fieei^ 
quent  rule  in  such  oases,  he  preferred  his  contrast." 

"  You  axe  right ;  Dora  it  is :  hut  he  has  xio  chance,  has  he^ 
Moore  r 

"  What  has  Mr.  Sweeting,  besides  his  curacy  ?" 

This  question  sedhied  to  tickle  Malone  amazingly ;  belanghed 
fiur  full  three  minutes  before  he  answered  it. 

"  What  has  Sweeting  ?  Why  David  has  his  harp»  or  flute, 
which  comes  to  the  same  thing.  He  has  a  sort  of  pinchbeck 
watch ;  ditto,  ring ;  ditto,  eye-glass  :  that's  what  he  has.'^ 

"  How  would  he  propose  to  keep  Miss  Sykes  in  gowns  only  V* 

"  Ha !  ha !  Excellent !  1*11  ask  him  that  next  time  I  see 
him.    I'll  roast  him  for  his  presumption ;  but  no  doubt  he  ex- 

rs  old  Christopher  Sykes  would  do  something  handsosae. 
is  rich,  is  he  not  ?     They  live  in  a  large  house." 

'*  Sykes  carries  on  an  extensive  concern." 

"  Therefore  he  must  be  wealthy,  eh  ?" 

<*  Therefoie  he  must  have  plenty  to  do  with  his  wealth : 
and  in  these  times  would  be  about  as  likely  to  think  of  draw- 
ing money  from  the  business  to  give  dowries  to  his  daughters 
as  I  should  be  to  dream  of  pulling  down  the  cottage  there, 
aad  constructing  on  its  ruins  a  house  as  large  as  Fieldhead*" 

"Do  you  know  what  I  heard,  Moore,  the  other  day  ?" 

"  No :  perhaps  that  I  teas  about  to  eflect  some  such  change. 
Your  Briarfield  gossips  are  capable  of  saying  that  or  silhei 
things." 

"  That  you  were  going  to  Xake  Fieldhead  on  a  lease — I 
thought  it  looked  a  dismal  place,  by-the-by,  to-night,  as  I 
paased  it — and  that  it  was  your  intention  to  settle  a  Miss 
By kea  there  as  mistress ;  to  be  married,  in  short,  h» '  ha 
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Now,  which  it  it  t    Dora — ^I  am  sure ;  3roa  laid  she  wu  the 
handaomest." 

"  I  wonder  how  often  it  has  been  settkd  that  I  was  to  be 
toarried  nnce  I  came  to  Briarfield !  They  have  assigned  me 
every  marriageable  single  woman  by  tnms  in  the  district. 
Now  it  was  the  two  Misses  Wynn — first  the  dark,  then  the 
light  one.  Now  the  red-haired  Miss  Armitoge,  then  the  ma- 
ture Ann  Pearson ;  at  present  yon  throw  on  my  shoulders  all 
the  tribe  of  the  Misses  Sykes.  On  what  grounds  this  gossip 
rests,  God  knows.  I  visit  nowhere— I  seek  female  society 
about  as  assiduously  as  you  do,  Mr.  Malone ;  if  ever  I  go  to 
Whinbury,  it  is  only  to  give  Sykes  or  Pearson  a  call  in  their 
oounting-house,  where  onr  disonssiona  run  on  other  topics  than 
matrimony,  and  our  thoughts  are  occupied  with  other  things 
than  courtships,  establishments,  dowries.  The  doth  we  oan*t 
sell,  the  hands  we  can't  empby,  the  mills  we  can't  run,  the 
perverse  course  of  events  generally,  which  Ve  can  not  alter, 
fill  our  hearts,  I  take  it,  pretty  well  at  present,  to  the  tolera- 
\Aj  complete  exclusion  of  such  figments  as  love-making,  &c.*' 

"  I  go  along  with  you  completely,  Moore.  If  there  is  ono 
notion  I  hate  more  than  another,  it  is  that  of  marriage ;  I 
mean  marriage  in  the  vulgar,  weak  sense,  as  a  mere  matter 
of  sentiment ;  two  beggarly  fools  agreeing  to  unite  their  indi- 
gence by  some  fantastic  tie  of  feeling — humbug !  But  an  ad- 
vantageous connection,  such  as  can  be  formed  in  consonance 
with  dignity  of  views,  and  permanency  of  solid  interests,  is 
not  so  bad — eh  t" 

"  No,"  responded  Moore,  in  an  absent  manner ;  the  subject 
seemed  to  have  no  interest  for  him :  he  did  not  pursue  it. 
After  sitting  for  some  time  gazing  at  the  fire  with  a  preoccu- 
pied air,  he  suddenly  turned  his  head. 

"  Hark  I"  said  he  :  "  did  you  hoar  wheels  ?" 

Rising,  he  went  to  the  window,  opened  it,  and  listened. 
He  soon  closed  it.  "  It  is  only  the  sound  of  the  wind  rising/' 
he  remarked,  *'  and  the  rivulet  a  little  swollen,  rushing  down 
the  hollow.  I  expected  those  wagons  at  six  ;  it  is  near  nine 
now." 

"  Seriously,  do  you  suppose  that  the  putting  up  of  thif^  new 
machinery  will  bring  you  into  danger  ?"  inquired  Malone 
"  Helstone  seems  to  think  it  will." 

*'  I  only  vhMh  the  machines — ^the  frames  were  safe  iierc.  and 
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jodged  mthin  the  w^Us  of  this  mill.  Once  pat  up,  I  defy  the 
iiame-breaken ;  let  them  only  pay  me  a  visit,  and  take  the 
consequences :  my  mill  is  my  castle.*^ 

"  G^e  despises  such  low  scoundrels,"  observed  MalooM,  in  a 
profound  vein  of  reflection.  **  I  almost  wish  a  party  would 
call  upon  you  to-night ;  but  the  road  seemed  extremely  quiet  as 
I  came  along  :  I  saw  nothing  astir." 

"  You  came  by  the  Redhouse  V* 

"  Yes." 

"  There  would  be  nothing  on  that  road :  it  is  in  the  dixee> 
tion  of  Stilbro'  the  risk  li^." 

*'  And  you  think  there  is  risk  ?" 

'*  What  these  fellows  have  done  to  others,  they  may  do  to 
me.  There  is  only  this  difierence :  most  of  the  manufacturers 
•eem  paralyzed  when  they  are  attacked.  Sykes,  lor  instance, 
when  his  dressing^op  was  set  on  fire  and  burned  to  the 
ground,  when  the  cloth  was  torn  from  his  tenters  and  left  in 
shreds  in  the  field,  took  no  steps  to  discover  or  punbh  the  mis- 
creants ;  he  gave  up  as  tamely  as  a  rabbit  under  the  jaws  of  a 
ferret.  Now  I,  if  I  know  myself,  should  stand  by  my  trade, 
my  mill,  and  my  machinery." 

"  Helstone  says  these  three  am  your  gods ;  that  the  '  Or* 
ders  in  Council'  are  with  you  another  name  ibr  the  seven 
deadly  sins ;  that  Castlereagh  is  your  Antichrist,  and  the  wav- 
party  his  lemons." 

"  Yes ;  I  abhor  all  these  things  because  they  ruin  me ;  they 
stand  in  my  way.  I  can  not  get  on— I  can  not  execute  my 
plans  because  of  them ;  I  see  myself  baffled  at  every  turn  by 
tfaidr  untoward  efieots." 

But  you  are  rich  and  thriving,  Moore  ?" 
I  am  very  rich  in  cloth  I  can  not  sell ;  you  should  step 
into  my  warehouse  yonder,  and  observe  how  it  is  piled  to  the 
roof  with  pieces.  Koakes  and  Pearson  are  in  the  same  condi- 
tion ;  America  used  to  be  their  market,  but  the  Orders  in 
Council  have  cut  that  ofi*." 

Malone  did  not  seem  prepared  to  carry  on  briskly  a  conver- 
ntion  of  this  sort ;  he  began  to  knock  the  heels  of  his  boots 
together,  and  to  yawn. 

*'  And  then  to  think,"  continued  Mr.  Moore,  who  seemed  too 
much  taken  up  with  the  current  of  his  own  thoughts  to  note 
the  symptoms  of  his  guest's  ennui — '*  to  think  that  these  ri* 
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dioiiloiu  RMKi«  t4  Whinbniy  and  BiiufieU  nill  keep  pnter- 
ing  oiw  Mmat  bong  mairied !  Aa  if  there  wbi  nothing  to  be 
done  in  lifb  bnt  to  '  pay  attmtion,'  u  they  aay,  to  M>me  yonng 
lady,  and  then  to  go  to  chuioh  with  her,  and  then  to  start  on 
a  bridal  tonr,  and  then  to  run  through  a  ronnd  of  visits,  and 
then,  I  inppofle,  to  be  '  having  a  family.'  Oh,  qne  le  diablo 
emport«  1"  He  broko  ofl*  the  HBpiratioa  into  which  he  was 
launching  with  a  certain  energy,  and  added,  more  calmly,  "  i 
believe  women  talk  and  thinlt  only  of  these  things,  and  they 
natarolly  faney  men's  minda  similarly  oecuined." 

"  or  course— of  couise,"  assented  Malone ;  "  but  never  mind 
them."  And  he  whistled,  looked  impatiently  ronnd,  and  seem- 
ed to  feel  a  great  want  of  something.  This  time  Moore  caught, 
and,  it  appeared,  eomprehended  his  demonstntions. 

"  Mr.  Malone,"  said  he,  "you  must  require  refreshment  aflcT 
yoni  wet  walk;  I  forget  hospitalitv." 

"Not  at  all,"  rejoined  Malonc ;  out  ho  looked  as  if  iho  right 
nail  was  at  last  hit  on  the  head,  uerertheleRS.  Moore  rose  and 
opened  a  enpboard. 

"It  is  my  fancy,"  said  ho,  "to  have  every  convenience  within 
myself,  and  not  to  be  dependant  on  the  feminity  in  the  cottage 
ycmdor  for  eveiy  mouthful  I  eat  or  every  drop  I  drink.  I  often 
spend  the  evening  and  sup  here  alone,  aud  sleep  with  Joe  Scott 
in  the  mill.  Sometimes  I  am  my  own  watchman  ;  I  require 
little  sleep,  and  it  pleases  me  on  a  iine  night  to  wander  for  an 
hour  or  two  with  my  muaket  about  the  hollow.  Mr.  Malono, 
can  you  cook  a  mutton-chop  ?" 

"Try  me:  I've  done  it  hundreds  of  limes  at  college." 

"  There's  a  dishful,  then,  and  there's  the  gridiron.  Turn 
them  quickly;  you  know  the  secret  of  keeping  the  juices  in?" 

"  Never  fear  me — you  shall  see.     Hand  a  knife  and  fork, 

The  curate  turned  up  his  coat-cufil,  and  applied  himself  to 
the  cookery  with  vigor.  The  manufacturer  placed  on  the  table 
plates,  a  loaf  of  bread,  a  black  bottle,  an3  two  tumblers.  He 
then  produced  a  small  copper  kettle — still  from  the  same  well- 
stoTotl  recess,  bis  cupboaiJ — filli'd  it  'with  vuter  from  a  large 
stone  jar  in  a  corner,  set  it  on  iKe  fire  beside  the  hissing  grid- 
iron, got  lemons,  sugar,  and  a  small  china  punch-bowl ;  but 
while  be  was  brewing  the  punch,  a  tap  at  the  door  called  him 
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"  Is  it  you,  Sarah  ?" 

"  Yes,  sir.     Will  you  come  lo  supper,  plea^i.,  sir  ?** 

"  No ;  I  shall  not  he  in  to-night :  I  shall  sleep  in  the  mill. 
i*.'o  lock  the  doors,  and  tell  your  mistress  to  go  to  hed."  He 
returned. 

"  You  have  your  household  in  proper  order,"  observed  Ma- 
lone,  approvingly,  as,  with  his  fine  face  ruddy  as  the  embers 
over  which  he  bent,  he  assiduously  turned  the  mutton-chops. 
••  You  are  not  under  petticoat-government,  like  poor  Sweet 
ing ;  a  man — ^whew ! — ^how  the  fat  spits  I — ^it  has  burned  my 
hand — destined  to  be  ruled  by  women.  Now  you  and  I 
Moore — ^there's  a  fine  brown  one  for  you,  and  full  of  gravy — 
you  and  I  will  have  no  gray  mares  in  our  stables  when  we 
marry  ?" 

•*  1  don't  know — I  never  think  about  it ;  if  the  gray  mare 
*«  handsome  and  tractable,  why  not  V* 

"  The  chops  are  done  :  is  the  punch  brewed  ?" 

''  There  is  a  glassful :  taste  it.  When  Joe  Scott  and  his 
minions  return  they  shall  have  a  share  of  this,  provided  they 
bring  home  the  frames  intact." 

Malone  waxed  very  exultant  over  the  supper :  he  laughed 
aloud  at  trifles;  made  bad  jokes  and  applauded  them  himself; 
and,  in  short,  grew  unmeaningly  noisy.  His  host,  on  the  con- 
trary, remained  quiet  as  before.  It  is  time,  reader,  that  you 
should  have  some  idea  of  the  appearance  of  this  same  host :  I 
must  endeavor  to  sketch  him  as  he  sits  at  table. 

He  is  what  you  would  probably  call,  at  first  view,  rather  a 
strange-looking  man ;  for  he  is  thin,  dark,  sallow ;  very  foreign 
of  aspect,  with  shadowy  hair  carelessly  streaking  his  forehead : 
it  appears  that  he  spends  but  little  time  at  his  toilet,  or  he 
would  arrange  it  with  more  taste.  He  seems  unconscious  that 
his  features  are  fine,  that  they  have  a  southern  symmetrj 
clearness,  regularity  in  their  chisehng ;  nor  does  a  spectatoi 
become  aware  of  this  advantage  till  ho  has  examined  him 
well,  fi)r  an  anxious  countenance,  and  a  hollow,  somewhat  hag- 
gard outline  of  face,  disturb  the  idea  of  beauty  with  one  of 
care.  His  eyes  are  large,  and  grave,  and  gray  ;  their  expres- 
aion  is  intent  and  meditative,  rather  searching  than  soft,  rather 
thoughtful  than  genial.  When  ho  parts  his  lips  in  a  smile, 
his  physiognomy  is  agreeable  ;  not  that  it  is  frank  or  cheerfol 
even  then,  but  you  feel  the  influence  of  a* certain  sedate  charm. 
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soggeetive,  whether  truly  or  delusively,  of  a  considerate,  p«> 
haptf  a  kind  nature ;  of  feelings  that  may  wear  well  at  home ; 
patient,  forbearing,  possibly  faithful  feelings.  He  is  still 
young — not  more  than  thirty ;  his  stature  is  tall,  his  figure  slea« 
der.  His  manner  of  speaking  displeases ;  he  has  an  outlandish 
accent,  which,  notwithstanding  a  studied  carelessness  of  pro- 
nunciation and  diction,  grates  on  a  British,  and  especially  on 
a  Yorkshire  ear. 

Mr.  Moore,  indeed,  was  but  half  a  Briton,  and  scarcely 
that.  He  came  of  a  foreign  ancestry  by  the  mother's  side, 
and  was  himself  bom,  and  partly  reared,  on  a  foreign  soil.  A 
hybrid  in  nature,  it  is  probable  he  had  a  hybrid's  feeling  on 
many  points — ^patriotism  for  one ;  it  is  likely  that  he  was  un- 
apt to  attach  himself  to  parties,  to  sects,  even  to  climes  and 
customs ;  it  is  not  impossible  that  he  had  a  tendency  to  isolate 
his  individual  person  from  any  community  amid  which  his  lot 
might  temporarily  happen  to  be  thrown,  and  that  he  felt  it  to 
be  his  best  wisdom  to  push  the  interests  of  Robert  Gerard 
Moore,  to  the  exclusion  of  philanthropic  consideration  for  gen- 
eral interests,  with  which  he  regarded  the  said  Gerard  Moore 
as  in  a  great  measure  disconnected.  Trade  was  Mr.  Moore's 
hereditary  calling.  The  Gerards  of  Antwerp  had  been  mer- 
chants for  two  centuries  back  ;  once  thcj^  had  been  wealthy 
merchants,  but  the  uncertainties,  the  involvements  of  business 
had  come  upon  them  ;  disastrous  speculations  had  loosened  by 
degrees  the  foundations  of  their  credit ;  the  house  had  stood 
on  a  tottering  base  for  a  dozen  years ;  and  at  last,  in  the  shock 
of  the  French  Revolution,  it  had  rushed  down  a  total  ruin. 
In  its  fall  was  involved  the  English  and  Yorkshire  firm  of 
Moore,  closely  connected  with  the  Antwerp  house,  and  of 
which  one  of  the  partners,  resident  in  Antwerp,  Robert  Moore, 
had  married  Hortense  Gerard,  with  tl^e  prospect  of  his  bride 
inlieritiug  her  father,  Constantino  Gerard's  share  in  the  busi- 
ness. She  inherited,  as  we  have  seen,  but  his  share  in  the 
liabilities  of  the  firm ;  and  these  habilities,  though  duly  set 
aside  by  a  composition  with  creditors,  some  said  her  sou  Rob- 
ert accepted,  in  his  turn,  as  a  legacy  ;  and  that  he  aspired  one 
day  to  discharge  them,  and  to  rebuild  the  fallen  house  of  Ge- 
rard and  Moore  on  a  scale  at  least  equal  to  its  former  great- 
ness. It  was  even  su])posed  that  he  look  by-past  circum- 
stances much  to  heart,  and  if  a  childhood  passed  at  the  aid* 
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if  a  iiatuniiue  mother,  under  foreboding  of  coining  evil,  and  a 
manhood  drenched  and  blighted  by  the  pitiless  descent  of  the 
Ftorm,  coald  painfully  impress  the  mind,  his  probably  was 
impressed  in  no  golden  characters. 

If,  however,  he  had  a  great  end  of  restoration  in  view,  it 
was  not  in  his  power  to  employ  great  means  for  its  attainment : 
he  was  obliged  to  be  content  with  the  day  of  small  things. 
When  he  came  to  Yorkshire,  he  whose  ancestors  had  owned 
warehouses  in  this  seaport,  and  factories  in  that  inland  town, 
had  possessed  their  town-house,  and  their  country-seat,  saw 
no  way  open  to  him  but  to  rent  a  cloth-mill,  in  an  out-of-the- 
way  nook  of  ui  out-of-the-way  district,  to  take  a  cottage  ad« 
jdning  it  for  his  residence,  and  to  add  to  his  possessions,  as 
pasture  for  his  horse,  and  space  for  his  cloth-tenters,  a  few 
acres  of  the  steep,  rugged  land  that  lined  the  hollow  through 
which  his  mill-stream  brawled.  All  this  he  held  at  a  some- 
what high  rent  (for  these  war  times  were  hard,  and  every 
thing  was  dear),  of  the  trustees  of  the'Fieldhead  estate,  then 
the  property  of  a  minor. 

At  the  time  this  history  commences,  he  had  lived  but  twt 
years  in  the  district,  during  which  period  he  had  at  least 
proved  himself  possessed  of  the  quality  of  activity.  The  ding} 
cottage  was  converted  into  a  neat,  tasteful  residence.  Of  pan 
of  the  rough  land  he  had  made  garden-ground,  which  he  culti- 
vated with  singular,  even  with  Flemish  exactness  and  care. 
As  to  the  mill,  which  was  an  old  structure,  and  fitted  up  with 
old  machinery,  now  become  incfBcient  and  out  of  date,  he  had 
(torn,  the  first  evinced  the  strongest  contempt  for  all  its  arrange- 
ments and  appointments ;  his  aim  had  been  to  effect  a  radical 
reform,  which  he  had  executed  as  fast  as  his  very  limited 
capital  would  allow ;  and  the  narrowness  of  that  capital,  and 
eonsequent  check  on  his  j)rogTe8S,  was  a  restraint  which  galled 
his  spirit  sorely.  Moore  ever  wanted  to  push  on.  '*  Forward" 
was  the  device  stamped  upon  his  soul ;  but  poverty  curbed 
him ;  sometimes  (figuratively)  he  foamed  at  the  mouth  wheil 
the  reins  were  drawn  very  tight. 

la  this  state  of  feeling,  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  ho 
would  deliberate  much  as  to  whether  his  advance  was  or  was 
Bot  prejudicial  to  others.  Not  being  a  native,  nor  for  an^ 
length  of  time  a  resident  of  th^  neighborhood,  he  did  not  sufh- 
eientiy  care  when  the  new  inventions  threw  the  old  work- 
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[M»t^  out  of  employ ;  be  never  asked  hinuelt  wbera  thote  to 

I   wboiB  lie  uo  longec  paid  weekly  wages  fouud  daily  bread ; 

and  in  tbis  negligence  be  only  lesembled  thousands  beddes,  oa 

wbom  the  etairing  poor  of  Vorkabiie  seemed  to  have  a  eloier 

The  period  of  which  I  write  was  an  orersbadowed  one  in 
British  histoiy,  apd  especially  in  tbe  history  of  the  northern 
provinces.  War  was  then  at  its  height.  Europe  was  all 
involved  therein.  England,  if  not  weaxy,  was  worn  with  loiw 
resistance  ;  yea,  and  half  her  people  were  weaiy,  too,  and  cried 
out  for  pe&ce  on  any  terms.  National  lumor  was  become  4 
mere  empty  name  of  no  Talue  in  the  eyes  of  many,  because 
tUeir  eight  was  dim  witb  famine,  and  for  a  morsel  of  meat 
they  would  have  sold  their  birthright. 
''  'fho  ''Orders  in  Council,"  provoked  by  Napoleon's  Milan 
aod  Berlin  decrees,  and  forbidding  neutral  powers  to  tradv 
with  France,  had,  by  offending  America,  cut  off  the  principal 
market  of  Xjoe  Yorkshire  woolen  trade,  and  brought  it,  conse- 
quently,  to  <ho  verge  of  ruin.  Minor  foreign  markets  were 
glutted,  and  would  receive  no  more.  The  Brazils,  Portugal, 
Sicily,  were  «1I  overstocked  by  nearly  two  years'  consumption. 
At  this  crisis,  certain  inventions  in  machinery  were  introduced 
into  the  etapie  manufactures  of  the  north,  which,  greatly  re- 
ducing tbe  number  of  bands  necessary  to  bo  employed,  threw 
thousands  out  of  work,  and  loft  .tbem  without  legitimate 
uicauB  of  Bustajning  lite.  A  bad  harvest  supervened.  Dis- 
tress reached  its  climax.  Endurance,  over-goaded,  stretched 
the  hand  of  fraternity  tc  sedition  ;  the  throes  ol'asort  of  moral 
earthquake  were  felt  heaving  under  the  hills  of  the  northern 
counties.  Bui,  as  is  usual  m  such  cages,  nobody  took  much 
notice.  When  a  food-riot  broke  out  in  a  manuEicturing  town, 
when  a  gig-miii  was  burned  to  the  ground,  or  a  manufac- 
turer's house  was  attacked,  the  funiilure  thrown  into  the 
Blreeta,  and  the  lamily  forced  to  dee  lor  their  lives,  some  local 
.measures  were  or  were  not  taken  by  the  local  magistracy  ;  a 
ringleader  was  detected,  or  more  frequently  Buffered  to  elude 
detection,  newspaper  paragraphs  were  written  on  tbe  subject, 
and  there  llie  tiling  stepped.  As  to  the  suiferers.  whose  sole 
inheritance  was  labor,  and  who  bad  lost  that  inheritance ; 
wbo  could  not  get  work,  and  eooscqucutly  could  not  get  wages, 
and  coiiBcqueully  could  net  gel  bread,  they  were  left  to  fuller 
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on,  perliapt  inevItaUy  led ;  it  woald  not  do  to  stop  the  prog- 
ress of  inyention,  to  damage  science  by  discouraging  its  im- 
provements ;  the  war  could  not  be  terminated,  efficient  relief 
could  not  be  raised ;  there  was  no  help  then,  so  the  unemployed 
underwent  their  destiny — ate  the  bread  and  drank  the  waters 
of  affliction. 

Misery  generates  hate  ;  these  sufferers  hated  the  machines 
which  they  believed  took  their  bread  from  them ;  they  hated 
the  buildings  which  contained  those  machines ;  they  hated  the 
manufacturers  who  owned  those  buildings.  In  the  parish  of 
Bnarficld,  with  which  we  have  at  present  to  do,  HollowV 
mill  was  the  place  held  most  abominable ;  Gdrard  Moore,  in 
his  double  character  of  semi-foreigner  and  thorough-going 
progressist,  the  man  most  abominated.  And  it,  perhaps, 
rather  agreed  with  Moore's  temperament  than  otherwise  to 
be  generally  hated,  especially  when  he  believed  the  thing  for 
which  he  was  hated  a  right  and  an  expedient  thing ;  and  it 
was  with  a  sense  of  warlike  excitement  he,  on  this  night,  sat 
in  his  counting-house  waiting  the  arrival  of  his  frame-laden 
wagons.  Malone's  coming  and  company  were,  it  may  be, 
most  unwelcome  to  him;  he  wbuld  have  preferred  sitting 
alone,  for  he  liked  a  silent,  somber,  unsafe  solitude  ;  his  watch- 
man's musket  would  have  been  company  enough  for  him ;  tho 
fall-flowing  bock  in  the  den  would  have  delivered  continuously 
the  discourse  most  genial  to  his  ear. 

With  the  queerest  look  in  the  world,  had  the  manufacturer 
ht  some  ten  minutes  been  watching  the  Irish  curate,  as  the 
latter  made  free  with  the  punch,  when  suddenly  that  steady 
gray  eye  changed,  as  if  another  vision  came  between  it  and 
Maione.     He  raised  his  hand. 

"  Chut !"  he  said,  in  his  French  fashion,  as  Maione  made 
a  noiw  with  his  glass.*  He  listened  a  moment,  then  rose,  put 
his  hat  on,  and  went  out  at  the  counting-house  door. 

The  night  was  still,  dark,  and  stagnant,  the  water  yet 
rushed  on  full  and  fast ;  its  flow  almost  seemed  a  flood  in  the 
utter  silence.  Moore's  ear,  however,  caught  another  sound- 
very  distant,  but  yet  dissimilar — broken,  and  rugged ;  in  short, 
a  sound  of  heavy  wheels  crunching  a  stony  road.  He  returned 
to  the  oounting-house  and  lit  a  lantern,  with  which  he  walked 
down  the  mill-yard,  and  proceeded  to  open  the  gates.    Tho  big 
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wagons  were  coming  on ;  the  dray-horses'  huge  hoofs  were 
heard  splashing  in  the  xilud  and  water.     Moore  hailed  them. 

••  Hey,  Joe  Scott !    Is  all  right  ?" 

Probably  Joe  Scott  was  yet  at  too  great  a  distance  to  hear 
the  inquiry  ;  he  did  not  answer  it. 

*'  Is  all  right,  I  say  ?"  again  asked  Moore,  when  the  ele- 
phant-like leader's  nose  almost  touched  his. 

Some  one  jumped  out  from  the  foremost  wagon  into  the 
road ;  a  voice  cried  aloud, "  Ay,  ay,  divil,  all's  raight !  We've 
sma^ed  'em." 

And  there  was  a  run.  The  wagons  stood  still.;  they  were 
now  deserted. 

''Joe  Scott!"  No  Joe  Scott  answered.  '* Murgatroyd ! 
Pighills !  Sykes !"  No  reply.  Mr.  Moore  lifted  his  lantern, 
and  looked  into  the  vehicles;  there  was  neither  man  nor 
machinery^  they  were  empty  and  abandoned. 

Now  Mr.  Moore  loved  his  machinery.  He  had  risked  the 
last  of  his  capital  on  the  purchase  of  these  frames  and  shears 
which  to-night  had  been  expected  ;  speculations  most  import- 
ant to  his  interests  depended  on  the  results  to  be  wrought  by 
them ;  where  were  they  ? 

The  words  "  we've  smashed  'cm  I"  rung  in  his  ears.  How 
did  the  catastrophe  afiect  him  ?  By  the  light  of  the  lantern 
ho  held,  were  his  features  visible,  relaxing  to  a  singular  smile ; 
the  smile  the  man  of  determined  spirit  wears  when  he  reaches 
a  juncture  in  his  life  where  this  determined  spirit  is  to  feel  a 
demand  on  its  strength,  when  the  strain  is  to  be  ihade,  and 
the  faculty  must  bear  or  broak ;  yet  he  remained  siJent  and 
even  motionless,  for  at  the  instant  he  neither  knew  what  to 
say  nor  what  to  do.  He  placed  the  lantern  on  the  ground, 
and  stood  with  his  arms  folded,  gazing  down  and  reflecting. 

An  impatient  trampling  of  one  of  the  horses  made  him 
presently  look  up  ;  his  eye,  in  the  moment,  caught  the  gleam 
of  something  white  attached  to  a  part  of  the  harness.  Ex- 
amined by  the  light  of  the  lantern,  this  proved  to  be  a  folded 
paper — a  billet.  It  bore  no  address  without ;  within  was  the 
superscription : — 

"  To  the  DivU  of  Hollo w's-miln." 

We  wiU  not  copy  the  rest  of  the  orthography,  which  was 
very  peculiar,  but  translate  it  into  legible  English.  It  ran 
thus: — 
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"  Your  hellish  machinery  is  shivered  to  smash  on  Stilbro' 
\  Coor,  and  your  men  arc  l}ing  bound  hand  and  foot  in  a  ditch 
by  the  road-side.  Take  this  as  a  warning  from  men  that  are 
Btarviug,  and  have  starving  wives  and  children  to  go  home  to 
when  ihcy  have  done  this  deed.  If  you  get  new  machines, 
or  if  you  otherwise  go  on  as  you  have  done,  you  shall  hear 
from  us  again.     Beware  !" 

"  Hear  from  you  again  ?  Yes ;  I'll  hear  from  you  agaui, 
and  you  shall  hear  from  me ;  I'll  speak  to  you  directly ;  on 
Btilbro'  Moor  you  shall  hear  from  me  in  a  moment." 

Having  led  the  wagons  within  the  gates,  he  hastened  to- 
ward the  cottage.  Opening  the  door,  he  spoke  a  few  words 
quickly  but  quietly  to  two  females  who  ran  to  meet  him  in 
the  passage.  He  calmed  the  seeming  alarm  of  one  by  a  brief 
palliative  account  of  what  hud  taken  place ;  to  the  other  he 
said,  "  Go  into  the  mill,  Sarah — there  is  the  key — and  ring 
the  mill-bell  as  loud  as  you  can :  afterward  you  wiU  get  an- 
other lantern  and  help  me  to  light  up  the  front." 

Returning  to  his  horses,  he  unharnessed,  fed,  and  stabled 
them  with  equal  speed  and  care,  pausing  occasionally,  while 
JO  occupied,  as  if  to  listen  for  the  mill-bell.  It  clanged  out 
presently  with  irregular  but  loud  and  alarming  din ;  the  hur- 
ried, agitated  peal  seemed  more  urgent  than  if  the  summons 
had  been  steadily  given  by  a  practiced  hand.  On  that  stiU 
night,  at  that  unusual  hour,  it  was  heard  a  long  way  round  ; 
the  guests  in  the  kitchen  of  the  Kedhouse  were  startled  by 
the  clangor ;  ^and  declaring  that  *'  there  must  be  summat  more 
nor  common  to  do  at  Ilollow's-miln,"  they  called  for  lanterns, 
and  hurried  to  the  spot  in  a  body.  And  scarcely  had  they 
thronged  into  the  yard  with  their  gleaming  lights,  when  the 
trarop  of  horses  was  heard,  and  a  little  man  in  a  shovel  hat, 
jitting  erect  on  the  back  of  a  shaggy  pony,  *''rode  lightly  in," 
fblloiBi'ed  by  an  aid-de-camp  mounted  on  a  larger  steed. 

Mr.  Moore,  meantime,  after  stabling  his  dray-horses,  had 
aaddlcd  his  hackney,  and  with  the  aid  of  Sarah,  the  servant, 
lit  up  his  mill,  whose  wide  and  long  front  now  glan^d  one 
great  illumination,  throwing  a  sufficient  light  on  the  yard  to 
obviate  all  fear  of  confusion  arising  from  obscurity.  Already 
a  deep  hum  of  voices  became  audible :  Mr.  Mukme  had  at 
length  issued  from  the  counting-house,  previously  taking  the 
procautioD  UKdip  his  head  and  face  in  the  stone  water-jar; 
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and  this  preoaution,  together  with  the  sudden  alarm,  had 
nearly  restored  to  him  the  possession  of  those  senses  which 
the  punch  had  partially  scattered.  He  stood  with  his  hat  on 
the  back  of  his  head,  and  his  shillelagh  grasped  in  his  dexter 
fist,  answering  much  at  random  the  questions  of  the  newly- 
arrived  party  firom  the  Redhouse.  Mr.  Moore  now  appeared, 
and  was  immediately  confronted  by  the  shovel  hat  <and  the 
shaggy  pony. 

*•  Well,  Moore,  what  is  your  business  with  us  ?  I  thought 
you  would  want  us  to-night,  me  and  the  hetman  here  (pat- 
ting his  pony's  neck),  and  Tom  and  his  charger.  When  I 
heard  your  mill-bell,  I  could  sit  still  no  longer,  so  I  lefl  Boult- 
by  to  finish  his  supper  alone  :  but  where  is  the  enemy  ?  I 
do  not  see  a  mask  or  a  smutted  face  present ;  and  there  is  not 
a  pane  of  glass  broken  in  your  windows.  Have  you  had  an 
attack  or  do  you  expect  one  ?'* 

*'  Oh,  not  at  all !  I  have  neither  had  one  nor  expect  one," 
answered  Moore,  coolly.  "  I  only  ordered  the  bell  to  be  rung 
because  I  want  two  or  three  neighbors  to  stay  here  in  the 
Hollow,  while  I  and  a  couple  or  so  more  go  over  to  Stilbro' 
Moor." 

"  To  Stilbro' Moor !    What  to  do?    To  meet  the  wagons?* 

"  The  wagons  are  come  home  an  hour  ago.** 

*•  Then  all's  right.     What  more  would  you  have  ?'* 

"  They  came  home  empty,  and  Joe  Scott  and  Company  &n 
left  on  the  moor,  and  so  are  the  frames.     Read  that  scrawl.' 

Mr.  Ifelstone  received  and  perused  the  document  of  which 
the  contents  have  before  been  given. 

**  Hum  !  They've  only  served  you  as  they  serve  others. 
But,  however,  the  poor  fellows  in  the  ditch  will  be  expecting 
help  with  some  impatience :  this  is  a  wet  night  for  such  a 
berth :  I  and  ToA  will  go  with  you ;  Malone  may  stay  be- 
hind and  take  care  of  the  mill :  what  is  the  matter  with  him  ? 
His  eyes  seem  starting  out  of  his  head." 

**  lie  has  been  eating  a  mutton-chop." 

*•  Indeed  I  Peter  Augustus,  be  on  your  guard.  Eat  no 
more  mutton-chops  to-night.  You  are  left  here  in  command 
of  these  premises ;  an  honorable  post !" 

**  Is  any  body  to  stay  with  me  ?" 

"  As  many  of  tlie  present  assemblage  as  choose.  My  lads 
how  many  of  you  will  remain  here,  and  how  many  will  go  a 
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little  way  with  me  and  Mr.  Moore  on  the  Stilbro'  road,  to 
meet  some  men  who  have  been  waylaid  and  assaulted  by 
frame-breakers  1" 

The  small  number  of  three  volunteered  to  go  ;  the  rest  pre 
ferred  staying  behind.  As  Mr.  Moore  mounted  his  horse,  the 
rector  asked  him,  in  a  low  voice,  whether  he  had  locked  up  the 
mutton-chops,  so  that  Peter  Augustus  could  not  get  at  them  ? 
The  manufacturer  nodded  an  affirmative,  and  the  rescue-part; 
ret  out. 


CHAPTER  III. 

MS.   TOSKE. 

Cheerfulness,  it  would  appear,  is  a  matter  which  depends 
fully  as  much  on  the  state  of  things  within  as  on  the  state  of 
things  without  and  around  us.  I  make  this  trite  remark, 
because  I  happen  to  know  that  Messrs.  Helstone  and  Moore 
trotted  forth  from  the  mill-yard  gates,  at  the  head  of  their 
very  small  company,  in  the  best  possible  spirits.  When  a 
ray  from  a  lantern  (the  three  pedestrians  of  the  party  carried 
each  one)  fell  on  Mr.  Moore's  face,  you  could  see  an  unusual, 
because  a  lively  spark,  dancing  in  his  eyes,  and  a  new-found 
vivacity  mantling  on  his  dark  physiognomy  ;  and  when  the 
recto/s  visage  was  illuminated,  his  hard  features  were  revealed 
all  agrin  and  ashine  with  glee.  Yet  a  drizzling  night,  a  some* 
what  perilous  expedition,  you  would  think,  -were  not  circum- 
stances calculated  to  enliven  those  exposed  to  the  wet,  and 
engaged  in  the  adventure.  If  any  member  or  members  of  the 
crew  who  had  been  at  work  on  Stilbro'  Moor  had  caught  a 
view  of  this  party,  they  would  have  had  great  pleasure  in 
shooting  either  of  the  leaders  from  behind  a  wall :  and  the 
leaden  knew  this,  and,  the  fact  is,  being  both  men  of  steely 
nerves  and  steady-beating  hearts,  were  elate  with  the  knowl- 
edge. 

I  am  aware,  reader,  and  you  need  not  remind  me,  that  il 
3  a  dreadfol  thing  for  a  parson  to  be  warlike  :  I  am  aware 
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that  he  should  be  a  man  of  peace  :  I  have  some  faint  outline 
of  an  idea  of  what  a  clergyman's  mission  is  among  mankind, 
and  I  remember  distinctly  whose  servant  he  is,  whose  message 
he  delivers,  whose  example  he  should  follow ;  yet,  with  fdl 
this,  if  you  are  a  parson-hater,  you  need  not  expect  me  to  go 
along  with  you  every  step  of  your  dismal,  downward-tending, 
unchristian  road ;  you  need  not  expect  mo  to  join  in  ybur  deep 
anathemas,  at  once  so  narrow  and  so  sweeping — ^in  your  poi- 
sonous rancor,  so  intense  and  so  absurd,  against  "  the  cloth ;" 
to  lifl  up  my  eyes  and  hands  with  a  Supplehough,  or  to  inflate 
my  lungs  with  a  Barraclough,  in  horror  and  denunciation  of 
the  diabolical  rector  of  Briarfield. 

He  was  not  diabolical  at  all.  The  evil  simply  was — ^he 
had  missed  his  vocation :  he  should  have  been  a  soldier,  and 
circumstances  had  made  him  a  priest.  For  the  rest,  he  was 
a  conscientious,  hard-headed,  hard-handed,  brave,  stem,  im- 
placable, faithful  little  man :  a  man  almost  without  sympa- 
thy, ungentle,  prejudiced,  and  rigid ;  but  a  man  true  to  prin- 
ciple— honorable,  sagacious,  and  sincere.  It  seems  to  me, 
reader,  that  you  can  not  always  cut  out  men  to  fit  their  pro- 
fession, ^nd  that  you  ought  not  to  curse  them  because  that 
profession  sometimes  hangs  on  them  ungracefully — nor  will 
I  curse  Helstone,  clerical  Cossack  as  he  was.  Yet  he  teas 
cursed,  and  by  many  of  his  own  parishioners,  as  by  others  he 
was  adored,  which  is  the  frequent  fate  of  men  who  show 
partiality  in  friendship,  and  bitterness  in  enmity ;  who  are 
equally  attached  to  principles  and  adherent  to  prejudices. 

Helstone  and  Moore,  being  both  in  excellent  spirits,  and 
united  for  the  present  in  one  cause,  you  would  expect  that,  as 
they  rode  side  by  side,  they  would  converse  amicably.  Oh, 
no !  These  two  men,  of  hard,  bilious  natures  both,  rarely 
came  into  contact  but  Uicy  chafed  eSch  other's  moods :  their 
frequent  bono  of  contention  was  the  war.  Helstone  was  a 
high  Tory  (there  were  Tories  in  those  days)  and  Moore  was 
a  bitter  Whig — a  Whig,  at  least,  as  far  as  opposition  to  the 
war-party  was  concerned,  that  being  the  question  which  af- 
lected  his  own  interest ;  and  only  on  that  question  did  he 
profess  any  British  politics  at  all.  He  hked  to  infuriate  Hel- 
stone by  declaring  his  belief  in  the  invincibility  of  Bonaparte ; 
by  taunting  England  and  Europe  with  the  impotence  of  their 
efibrts  to  withstand  him  ;  and  by  coolly  advancing  the  opinion 
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that  it  was  as  well  to  yield  to  him  scon  as  late,  siiiro  he  muit 
in  the  end  crush  every  antagonist,  and  reign  supremo,. 

Hclstone  could  not  bear  these  sentiments  :  it  was  only  on 
the  consideration  of  Moore  being  a  sort  of  outcast  and  alien, 
and  having  but  half  measure  of  British  blood  to  temper  the 
foreign  gall  which  corroded  his  veins,  that  he  brought  him- 
self to  listen  to  them  without  indulging  the  wish  he  felt  to 
oane  the  speaker.  Another  thing,  too,  somewhat  allayed  his 
disgust;  namely,  a  fellow-feeling  for  the  dogged  tone  with 
which  these  opinions  were  asserted,  and  a  respect  for  the  con- 
sistency of  Moore's  crabbed  contumacy. 

As  the  party  turned  into  the  Stilbro'  road,  they  m*t  what 
little  wind  there  was ;  the  rain  dashed  in  their  faces.  Moore 
had  been  fretting  his  companion  previously,  and  now,  braced 
up  by  the  raw  breeze,  and  perhaps  irritated  by  the  sharp 
drizzle,  he  began  to  goad  him. 

"  Does  your  Peninsular  news  please  you  still  ?**  he  asked. 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?'*  was  the^  surly  demand  of  the 
rector. 

"  I  mean  have  you  still  faith  in  that  Baal  of  a  Lord  Wei- 
Hngton?'' 

'*  And  what  do  you  mean  now  ?" 

"  Do  vou  still  believe  that  this  wooden-faced  and  pebble- 
hearted  idol  of  England  has  power  to  send  fire  down  from 
heaven  to  consume  the  French  holocaust  you  want  to  offer 
upr 

"  I  believe  Wellington  will  flog  Bonaparte's  marshals  into 
the  sea,  the  day  it  pleases  him  to  lifl  his  arm." 

"  But,  my  dear  sir,  you  can't  be  serious  in  what  you  say. 
Bonaparte's  marshals  are  great  men,  who  act  under  the  guid- 
ance of  an  omnipotent  master-spirit :  your  Wellington  is  the 
most  humdrum  of  comiqpn-place  martinets,  whose  slow  rlie- 
chanical  movements  are  further  crainped  by  an  ignorant 
home-government."  * 

**  Wellington  is  the  soul  of  England.  Wellington  is  the 
right  champion  of  a  good  cause ;  the  fit  representative  of  a 
powerful,  a  resolute,  a  sensible,  and  an  honest  nation." 

"  Your  good  cause,  as  far  as  I  understand  it,  is  simply  the 
restoration  of  that  filthy,  feeble  Ferdinand,  to  a  throne  which 
he  disgraced  :  your  fit  representative  of  an  honest  people  i?  a 
dull-witted  drover,  acting  for  a  duller- wittcd  farmer  ;    am) 
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Againfit  these  are  arrayed  victorious  tupremacy  and  inymei 
ble  genius." 

y"  Against  legitiraacy  is  arrayed  usurpation :  against  modest 
single-minded,  righteous,  and  brave  resistance  to  encroach* 
ment,  is  arrayed  boastful,  double-tongued,  selfish,  and  treach* 
erous  ambition  to  possess.     God  defend  the  right !" 
j      "  God  often  defends  the  powerful." 

-"  What  I  I  suppose  the  handful  of  Israelites  standing  dry- 
shod  on  the  Asiatic  side  of  the  Red  Sea  was  more  powerful 
than  the  host  of  the  Egyptians  drawn  up  on  the  African  side  ? 
Were  they  more  numerous  ?  Were  they  better  appointed  ? 
Were  they  more  mighty,  in  a  word — eh  ?  Don't  speak,  or 
you'll  tell  a  lie,  Moore ;  you  know  you  will.  They  were  a 
poor,  over-wrought  band  of  bondsmen.  Tyrants  had  oppressed 
them  through  four  hundred  years ;  a  feeble  mixture  of  women 
and  children  diluted  their  thin  ranks ;  their  masters,  who 
roared  to  follow  them  through  the  divided  flood,  were  a  set 
of  pampered  Ethiops,  about  as  strong  and  brutal  as  the  liond 
of  Libya.  They  were  armed,  horsed,  and  charioted ;  tlie  poor 
Hebrew  wanderers  were  a-foot;  few  of  them,  it  is  likely,  ha<i 
better  weapons  than  their  shepherds'  crookB,  or  their  masons' 
building-tools  ;  their  meek  and  mighty  leader  himself  had 
only  his  rod.  But  bethink  you,  Robert  Moore,  right  was 
with  them  ;  the  God  of  battles  was  on  their  side  ;  crime  and 
the  lost  archangel  generaled  the  ranks  of  Pharaoh,  and  which 
triumphed  ?  We  know  that  well :  *  The  Lord  saved  Israel 
that  day  out  of  the  hand  of  the  Egyptians,  and  Israel  saw 
the  Egyptians  dead  upon  the  sea-shore ;'  yea,  *  the  depths 
covered  them,  they  sank  to  the  bottom  as  a  stone.'  Tlie 
right  hand  of  the  Lord  became  glorious  in  power  ;  the  right 
hand  of  the  Lord  dashed  in  pieces  the  enemy  !" 

"'You  are  all   right,  only  you  forget  the  true  parallel. 
France  is  Israel,  and  Napoleon  is  Moses.     Europe,  with  her 
old  over-gorged  empires  and  rotten  dynasties  is  corrupt  Egyj)t ; 
gallant  France  is  the  Twelve  Tribes,  and  her  fresh  and  vig 
orous  Usurper  the  Shepherd  of  Horeb." 

"  I  scorn  to  answer  you." 

Moore  accordingly  answered  himself,  at  least  he  subjoined 
to  what  he  had  just  said  an  additional  observation  in  a  lower 
voice. 

**  Oh,^  in  Italy  he  was  as  great  as  any  Moses  I     He  was  the 
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right  thing  there,  fit  to  head  and  organize  measures  for  the 
regeneration  of  nations.  It  puzzles  me  to  this  day  how  the 
conqueror  of  Lodi  should  have  condescended  to  become  an 
emperor,  a  vulgar,  a  stupid  humbug ;  and  still  more,  how  a 
people,  who  had  once  called  themselves  republicans,  should 
have  sunk  again  to  the  grade  of  mere  slaves.  I  despise 
France  !  If  JElngland  had  gone  as  far  on  the  march  of  civil- 
ilization  as  France  did,  she  would  hardly  have  retreated  so 
shamelessly." 

*'  You  don't  mean  to  say  that  besotted,  imperial  France  is 
any  worse  than  bloody,  republican  France  V'  demanded  Hel- 
stone,  fiercely. 

**  1  mean  to  say  nothing,  but  I  can  think  what  I  please, 
you  know,  Mr.  Helstone,  both  about  France  and  England, 
and  about  revolutions,  and  regicides,  and  restorations  in  gen- 
eral ;  and  about  the  divine  right  o£  kings,  which  you  often 
stickle  for  in  your  sermons,  and  the  duty  of  non-resistance, 
and  the  sanity  of  war,  and — '* 

Mr.  Moore's  sentence  was  here  cut  short  by  the  rapid  roll- 
ing up  of  a  gig,  and  its  sudden  stoppage  in  the  middle  of  the 
road ;  both  ho  and  the  redtor  had  been  too  much  occupied 
with  their  discourse  to  notice  its  approach  till  it  was  close 
upon  them. 

*'Nah,  maister,  did  th'  wagons  hit  homo?"  demanded  a 
voice  from  the  vehicle. 

"  Can  that  be  Joe  Scott  ?" 

*'Ay,  ay  I"  returned  another  voice,  for  the  gig  contained 
two  persons,  as  was  seen  by  the  glimmer  of  its  lamp — the 
men  with  the  lanterns  had  now  fallen  into  the  rear,  or  rather 
the  equestrians  of  the  rescue-party  had  outridden  the  pedes- 
trians. *'  Ay,  Mr.  Moore,  it's  Joe  Scott.  I'm  bringing  him 
back  to  you  in  a  bonny  pickle  ;  I  fand  him  on  the  top  of  the 
moor  yonder,  him  and  three  others.  What  will  you  give  mo 
for  restoring  him  to  you  ?" 

"  Why,  my  thanks,  I  believe ;  for  I  could  better  have  af- 
forded to  lose  a  better  man.     That  is  you,  I  suppose,  Mi 
Yorke,  by  your  voice  ?" 

*'  Ay,  lad,  it's  me.  I  was  coming  home  from  Stilbro'  market, 
and  just  as  I  got  to  the  middle  of  the  moor,  and  was  whip* 
ping  on  as  swift  as  the  wind  (for  these,  they  say,  are  not  safe 
times,  thanks  to  a  bad  government  I)   I  heard  a  groan      1 
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pulled  ap  Mine  would  have  whipt  on  faster ;  but  I*  re  naught 
CO  fear,  that  I  know  of.  .  I  don't  bclieye  there's  a  lad  in  these 
parts  would  harm  me  ;  at  least  I'd  give  them  as  good  as  I  got 
if  they  offered  to  do  it  I  said,  *  Is  there  aught  wrong  any- 
where V — '  'Deed  is  there,'  somebody  says,  speaking  out  of  the 
ground,  like.  '  What's  to  do  ?  be  sharp,  and  tell  me,'  I  or- 
dered.— *  Nobbut  four  on  us  ligging  in  a  ditch/  says  Joe,  as 
quiet  as  could  be.  I  tell'd  'em,  more  shame  to  'em,  and  bid 
them  get  up  and  move  on,  or  I'd  lend  them  a  lick  of  the  gig- 
whip  ;  for  my  notion  was,  they  were  all  fireah. — '  We'd  ha' 
done  that  an  hour  sin' ;  but  we're  teed  wi'  a  bit  o'  band,' 
says  Joe.  So  in  a  while  I  got  down  and  lopsed  'em  wi'  my 
penknife ;  and  Soott  would  ride  wi'  me,  to  tell  me  all  how  it 
happened ;  and  t'others  axe  coming  on  as  fast  as  their  feet 
will  bring  them." 

"  Well,  I  am  greatly  obliged  to  you,  Mr.  Yorke." 

**  Are  you,  my  lad  ?  you  know  you're  not.  However,  here 
are  the  rest  approaching.  And  here,  by  the  Lord  !  is  another 
set  with  lights  in  their  pitchers,  like  the  array  of  Gideon  ;  and 
as  we've  th'  parson  wi'  us — good  evening,  Mr.  Helstone — 
we'se  do." 

Mr.  Helstone  returned  the  salutation  of  the  individual  in 
the  gig  very  stiffly  indeed.     That  individual  proceeded — 

**  We're  eleven  strong  men,  and  there*8  both  horses  and 
chariots  amang  us.  If  we  could  only  fall  in  wi'  some  of  thc-se 
starved  ragamuffins  of  frame-breakers,  we  could  win  a  grand 
victory ;  we  could  iv'ry  one  be  a  Wellington — that  would 
please  ye,  Mr.  Helstone ;  and  sich  paragraphs  as  we  could 
contrive  for  t'  papers  !  Briarfield  suld  be  famous  :  but  we'se 
hcv  a  column  and  a  half  i'  th'  StUbro'  Courier  ower  this  job, 
as  it  is,  I  dare  say  :  I'se  expect  no  less." 

"  And  I'll  promise  you  no  less,  Mr.  Yorke,  for  I'll  write  the 
article  myself,"  returned  the  rector. 

**  To  be  sure  I  sartaiuly  I  And  mind  ye  recommend  weel 
that  them  'at  brake  t'  bits  o'  frames,  and  teed  Joe  Scott's  legs 
wi'  band,  suld  be  hung  without  benefit  o'  clergy.  It's  a  hang- 
ing matter,  or  suld  be  ;  no  doubt  o'  that." 

"  If  I  judged  them,  I'd  give  them  short  shrift  I"  cried 
Moore  ;  *'  but  I  mean  to  let  them  quite  alone  this  bout,  to  give 
them  rope  enough,  certain  that  in  the  end  they  will  hang 
themselves." 
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"  Let  them  alone,  will  ye,  Moore  ?     Do  you  promise  that  ?" 

"  Promise  ?  No.  All  I  mean  to  say  is,  I  shall  give  my- 
lelf  no  particular  trouble  to  catch  them ;  but  if  one  falls  in 
my  way — " 

•'  You'll  snap  him  up,  of  course :  only  you  would  rather 
they  would  do  something  worse  than  merely  stop  a  wagon, 
before  you  reckon  with  them.  Well,  we'll  say  no  more  on 
the  subject  at  present.  Here  we  are  at  my  door,  gentlemen, 
and  I  hope  you  and  the  men  will  step  in :  you  will  none  of 
you  be  the  worse  of  a  Utile  refreshment." 

Moore  and  Helstone  opposed  this  proposition  as  unnecessary ; 
it  was,  however,  pressed  on  them  so  courteously,  and  the  night, 
besides,  was  so  inclement,  and  the  gleam  from  the  muslin- 
curtained  windows  of  the  house  before  which  they  had  halted, 
looked  so  inviting,  that  at  length  they  yielded.  Mr.  Yorke, 
after  having  alighted  from  his  gig,  which  ha  led  in  charge  of 
a  man  who  issued  from  an  outbuilding  on  his  arrival,  led  the 
way  in. 

It  will  have  been  remarked  that  Mr.  Yorke  varied  a  little 
in  his  phraseology ;  now  he  spoke  broad  Yorkshire,  and  anon 
he  expressed  himself  in  very  pure  English.  His  manner 
seemed  liable  to  equal  alternations ;  he  could  be  polite  and 
afTabJe,  and  he  could  be  blunt  and  rough.  His  station  then 
you  could  not  easily  determine  by  his  speech  or  demeanor ; 
perhaps  the  appearance  of  his  residence  may  decide  it. 

The  men,  he  recommended  to  take  the  kitchen  way,  saying 
that  he  would  "  see  them  served  wi'  summat  to  taste  present- 
ly." The  gentlemen  were  ushered  in  at  the  front  entrance. 
They  found  themselves  in  a  matted  hall,  lined  almost  to  the 
ceiling  with  pictures ;  through  this  they  were  conducted  to  a 
large  parlor,  with  a  magnificent  fire  in  the  grate ;  the  most 
cheerful  of  rooms  it  appeared  as  a  whole,  and  when  yon  came 
to  examine  details,  the  enlivening  effect  was  not  diminished. 
There  was  no  splendor,  but  there  was  taste  every  where- 
unusual  taste — the  taste,  you  would  have  said,  of  a  traveled 
man,  a  scholar,  and  a  gentleman.  A  series  of  Italian  views 
decked  the  walls ;  each  of  these  was  a  specimen  of  true  art ; 
a  connoisseur  had  selected  them  :  they  were  genuine  and  val- 
uable. Even  by  candle-light,  the  bright,  clean  kies,  the  8of\ 
distances,  with  blue  air  quivering  between  the  eye  and  the 
hilk.  the  fresh  tints  and  well  massed  lighta  and  shadow* 
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charmed  the  view.  The  suhjects  were  all  pastoral,  the  soenei 
were  all  sunny.  There  was  a  guitar  and  some  music  on  a 
sofa ;  there  were  cameos,  heautiful  miniatures,  a  set  of 
Grecian-looking  vases  on  the  mantle-piece ;  there  were  books 
well  arranged  in  two  elegant  bookcases. 

Mr.  Yorke  bade  his  guests  bo  seated;  he  then  rang  for 
wine  ;  to  the  servant  who  brought  it  he  gave  hospitable  orders 
for  the  refreshment  of  the  men  in  the  kitchen.  The  rector 
remained  standing ;  he  seemed  not  to  like  his  quarters ;  he 
would  not  touch  the  wine  his  host  oflered  him. 

"E'en  as  you  will,"  remarked  Mr.  Yorke.  "I  reckon 
you're  thinking  of  Eastern  customs,  Mr.  Helstone,  and  you'll 
not  eat  nor  drink  under  my  roof,  feared  we  suld  be  forced  to 
be  friends ;  but  I'm  not  so  particular  or  superstitious.  You 
might  sup  the  contents  of  that  decanter,  and  you  mishi  give 
me  a  Lottie  of  the  best  in  your  own  cellar,  and  I'd  hold  myself 
free  to  oppose  you  at  every  turn  still — ^in  every  vestry  meeting 
and  justice  meeting  where  we  encountered  ofte  another." 

*'  I  is  just  what  I  should  expect  of  you,  Mr.  Yorke." 

**  Does  it  agree  wi'  ye  now,  Mr.  Helstone,  to  be  riding  out 
after  rioters,  of  a  wet  night,  at  your  ago  ?" 

**  It  always  agrees  with  me  to  be  doing  my  duty,  and  in 
this  case  my  duty  is  a  thorough  pleasure.  To  hunt  down 
vermin  is  a  noble  occupation — fit  for  an  archbishop." 

"  Fit  for  ye,  at  ony  rate :  but  where's  t'  curate  ?  He's 
happen  gone  to  visit  some  poor  body  in  a  sick  gird,  or  he's 
happen  hunting  down  vermin  in  another  direction." 

**  He  is  doing  garrison  duty  at  Hollow's-mill." 

"  You  left  him  a  sup  o'  wine,  I  hope.  Bob  (turning  to  Mr. 
Moore),  to  keep  his  courage  up?" 

He  did  not  pause  for  an  answer,  but  continued,  quickly, 
still  addressing  Mo?re,  who  had  thrown  himself  into  an  old- 
fashioned  chair  by  the  fireside — "  Move  it,  Robert !  Get  up, 
my  lad  I  That  place  is  mine.  Take  the  sofa,  or  three  other 
chairs,  if  you  will,  but  not  this  ;  k  bclangs  to  me,  and  nob'dy 
else." 

*'  Why  are  you  so  particular  to  that  chair,  Mr.  Yorke  ?" 
asked  Moore,  lazily  vacating  the  place,  in  obedience  to  orders. 

"  My  father  war  afore  me,  and  that's  all  t'  answer  I  sail 
gie  thee  ;  and  it's  as  good  a  reason  as  Mi  Helstone  can  giva 
for  the  main  feck  o'  his  nctions  " 
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"  Moore,  are  you  ready  to  go  ?"  inquired  the  rector. 

"  Nay  ;  Robert's  not  ready ;  or,  rather,  I'm  not  ready  to 
part  wi'  him  :  he's  an  ill  lad,  and  wants  correcting." 

"  Why,  sir  ?     What  have  I  done  ?" 

"  Made  thyself  enemies  on  every  hand." 

"  What  do  I  care  for  that  ?  What  difference  does  it  make 
to  me  whether  your  Yorkshire  louts  hate  me  or  like  me  ?" 

''  Ay,  there  it  is.  The  lad  is  a  mak'  of  an  alien  amang  us ; 
his  father  w^ould  never  have  talked  i'  that  way.  Go  back  to 
Antwerp,  where  you  were  bom  and  bred,  mauvaise  tete  I" 

"  Mauvaise  tete  vous  m6me ;  je  ne  fais  que  mon  devoir : 
quant  ^  vos  lourdauds  de  paysans,  je  me' en  moquo  1" 

"  £n  revanche,  mon  garden,  nos  lourdauds  de  paysans  se 
moqueront  de  toi ;  sois  en  certain,"  replied  Yorke,  speaking 
with  nearly  as  pure  a  French  accent  as  Gerard  Moore. 

"  C'est  bon  !  c'est  bon  I  Et  puisque  cela  m'cst  ^gal,  que 
mes  amis  ne  s'en  inquietent  pas." 

**  Tea  amis !    Ou  sont-ils,  tes  amis  ?" 

"  Je  fais  echo,  ou  sont-ils  ?  et  je  suis  fort  suse  que  I'echo  seul 
y  repond.  Au  diable  les  amis !  Je  me  souviens  encore  du 
moment  oil  mon  pere  et  mes  oncles  G6rard  appell^rent  autour 
d'eux  leurs  amis,  et  Dieu  sait  si  les  amis  se  sent  empresses 
d'accourir  4  leur  secours !  Tenez,  M.  Yorke,  ce  mot,  ami, 
m'irrite  trop ;    ne  m'en  parlez  plus." 

"  Comme  tu  voudras.'* 

And  here  Mr.  Yorke  held  his  peace ;  and  while  he  sits, 
leaning  back  in  his  three-cornered^  carved  oak  chair,  I  will 
■natch  my  opportunity  to  sketch  the  portrait  of  this  French* 
q>eaking  Yorkshire  gentleman. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

ME.  YORKE   (continued). 

A  Yorkshire  gentleman  he  was,  par  excellence,  in  every 
point.  About  fifty-five  years  old,  but  looking  at  first  sight  still 
older,  for  his  hair  was  silver>white.  His  forehead  was  broad, 
not  high ;  his  face  firesh  and  hale ;  the  harshness  of  the  north 
was  seen  in  his  features,  as  it  was  hefird  in  his  voice ;  every 
trait  was  thoroughly  English,  not  a  Norman  line  any  where ; 
it  was  an  inelegant,  undassio,  unaristocratic  mold  of  visage. 
Fine  people  would,  perhaps,  have  called  it  vulgar ;  sensible 
people  would  have  termed  it  characteristic ;  shrewd  people 
would  have  delighted  in  it  for  the  pith,  sagacity,  intelligenoe 
— the  rude,  yet  real  originality  marked  in  every  lineament, 
latent  in  every  furrow.  But  it  was  an  indocile,  a  scornful, 
and  a  sarcastic  face ;  the  face  of  a  man  difficult  to  lead,  and 
impossible  to  drive.  His  stature  was  rather  tall,  and  he  was 
well-made  and  wiry,  and  had  a  stately  integrity  of  port ;  there 
was  not  a  suspicion  of  the  clown  about  him  any  where. 

I  did  not  find  it  easy  to  sketch  Mr.  Yorke's  person,  but  it  is 
more  difficult  to  indicate  his  mind.  If  you  expect  to  be  treat- 
ed to  a  perfection,  reader,  or  even  to  a  benevolent,  philan- 
thropic old  gentleman  in  him,  you  are*  mistaken.  He  has 
spoken  with  some  sense,  and  with  soma  good  feeling,  to  Mr. 
Moore,  but  you  are  not  thence  to  coi»  ^ude  that  he  always 
spoke  and  thought  justly  and  kindly. 

Mr.  Yorko,  in  the  first  place,  was  without  the  organ  of  ven- 
eration— a  great  want,  and  which  throws  a  man  VTong  on 
every  point  where  veneration  is  required.  Secondly,  he  was 
without  the  organ  of  comparison — a  deficiency  which  strips  a 
man  of  sympathy  ;  and,  thirdly,  he  had  too  little  of  the  oigans 
of  benevolence  and  ideality,  which  took  the  glory  and  softness 
from  his  nature,  and  for  him  diminished  those  divine  qualities 
throughout  the  universe. 

The  want  of  veneration  made  him  intolerant  to  those  above 
h'm :  kings,  and  nobles,  and  priests ;  dynasties,  and  parlia- 
ircnts,  and  establishments,  with  all  their  doings,  most  of  theii 
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enactments,  their  fbrms,  their  rights,  their  claims,  were  to  him 
an  abomination — all  rubbish  ;  he  found  no  use  or  pleasure  in 
them,  and  believed  it  would  be  clear  gain,  and  no  damage  to 
the  world,  if  its  high  places  were  razed,  and  their  occupants 
crushed  in  the  fall.  The  waiit  of  veneration,  too,  made  him 
dead  at  heart  to  the  electric  delight  of  admiring  what  is  ad- 
mirable ;  it  dried  up  a  thousand  pure  sources  of  enjoyment ;  it 
withered  a  thousand  vivid  pleasures.  He  was  not  irreligious, 
though  a  member  of  no  sect,  but  his  religion  could  not  be  that 
of  one  who  knows  how  to  venerate.  He  believed  in  God  and 
heaven,  but  his  God  and  heaven  were  those  of  a  man  in  whom 
awe,  imagination,  and  tenderness  lack. 

The  weakness  of  his  powers  of  comparison  made  him  incon- 
sistent ;  while  he  professed  some  excellent  general  doctrines  of 
mutual  toleration  and  forbearance,  he  cherished  toward  cer- 
tain classes  a  bigoted  antipathy :  he  spoke  of  "  parsons''  and 
all  who  belonged  to  parsons,  of  **  lords''  and  the  appendages 
of  lords,  with  a  harshness,  sometimes  an  insolence,  as  unjust 
as  it  was  insuHerable.  He  could  not  place  himself  in  the  posi- 
tion of  those  he  vituperated ;  he  could  not  compare  their  er- 
rors with  their  temptations,  their  defects  with  their  disad- 
vantages ;  he  could  not  realize  the  cHcct  of  such  and  such 
circumstances  on  himself  similarly  situated,  and  he  would 
oflen  express  the  most  ferocious  and  tyrannical  wishes  regard- 
ing those  who  had  acted,  as  he  thought,  ferociously  and  ty- 
rannically. To  judge  by  his  threats,  he  would  have  employed 
arbitrary,  even  cruel  means  to  advance  the  cause  of  freedom 
and  uquality.  Equality — ^yes,  Mr.  Yorke  talked  about  equal- 
ity, but  at  heart  he  was  a  proud  man ;  very  friendly  to  his 
work-people,  very  good  to  all  who  were  beneath  him,  and  sub- 
mitted quietly  to  be  beneath  him,  but  haughty  as  Beelzebub 
to  whomsoever  the  world  deemed  (for  he  deemed  no  man)  his 
superior.  Revolt  was  in  his  blood ;  he  could  not  bear  con- 
trol ;  his  father,  his  grandfather  before  him  could  not  bear  it» 
and  his  children  after  him  never  could. 

The  want  of  general  beuevolence  made  him  very  impatient 
of  imbecility,  and  of  all  faults  which  grated  on  his  strong, 
shrewd  nature  :  it  lefl  no  check  to  his  cutting  sarcasm.  As 
lie  waa  not  merciful,  he  would  sometimes  wound  and  wound 
again,  without  noticing  how  much  he  hurt,  or  caring  how 
deep  h^  thrust. 
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As  to  the  paucity  of  ideality  in  h  jb  mind,  that  can  scarool} 
be  called  a  fault :  a  fine  ear  for  music,  a  correct  eye  for  colot 
and  form,  left  him  the  quality  of  taste,  and  ^vho  cares  for  im- 
agination ?  Who  does  not  think  it  a  rather  dangerous,  sense- 
less attribute — akin  to  weakness — ^perhaps  partaking  of  frenzy 
— a  disease  rather  than  a  gift  of  the  mind  ? 

Probably  all  think  it  so,  but  those  who  possess — or  fancy 
they  possess — it.  To  hear  them  speak,  you  would  believe 
that  their  hearts  woidd  be  cold  if  that  elixir  did  not  flow 
about  them ;  that  their  eyes  would  be  dim  if  that  flame  did 
not  refine  their  vision  ;  that  they  would  be  lonely  if  this 
strange  companion  abandoned  them.  You  would  suppose  that 
it  imparted  some  glad  hope  to  spring,  some  fine  charm  to  sum- 
mer, some  tranquil  joy  to  autumn,  some  consolation  to  winter 
which  you  do  not  feel.  All  illusion,  of  course ;  but  the  fanat- 
ics cling  to  their  dream,  and  would  not  give  it  for  gold. 

As  Mr.  Yorkc  did  not  possess  poetic  imagination  himself,  he 
considered  it  a  most  superfluous  quality  in  others.  Painters 
and  musicians  he  could  tolerate,  and  even  encourage,  because 
he  could  relish  the  results  of  their  art;  he  could  see  the  charm 
of  a  fuie  picture,  and  feel  the  pleasure  of  good  music ;  but  a 
quiet  poet — whatever  force  struggled,  whatever  fire  glowed  in 
his  breast — if  he  could  not  have  played  the  man  in  the  count- 
ing-house, or  the  tradesman  in  the  Piece  Hall,  might  have 
lived  despised  and  died  scorned  under  the  eyes  of  Hiram  Yorke. 

And  as  there  are  many  Hiram  Yorkes  in  the  world,  it  is 
well  that  the  true  poet,' quiet  externally  though  ho  may  be, 
has  often  a  truculent  spirit  under  his  placidity,  and  is  full  of 
shrewdness  in  his  meekness,  and  can  measure  the  whole  stature 
of  those  who  look  down  on  him,  and  correctly  ascertain  the 
weight  and  value  of  the  pursuits  they  disdain  him  for  not  hav- 
ing Ibllowed.  It  is  happy  that  he  can  have  his  own  bliss,  his 
own  society  with  his  great  friend  and  goddess,  Nature,  quite 
independent  of  those  who  find  little  pleasure  in  him,  and  in 
whom  he  finds  no  pleasure  at  all.  It  is  just  that,  while  the 
world  and  circumstances  often  turn  a  dark,  cold  side  to  him — 
and  properly,  too,  because  he  first  turns  a  dark,  cold,  careless 
side  to  them — he  should  bo  able  to  maintain  a  festal  bright^ 
ness  and  cherishing  glow  in  his  bosom,  which  makes  all  bright 
and  genial  for  him,  while  strangers,  perhaps,  deem  his  exist- 
ence a  polar  winter  never  gladdened  by  a  sun.     The  trud 
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poet  18  not  one  whit  to  bo  pitied,  and  he  is  apt  to  laugh  in 
his  sleeve  when  any  misguided  sympathizer  whines  over  his 
WTongs.  Even  when  utilitarians  sit  in  judgment  on  him,  and 
pronounce  him  and  his  art  useless,  he  hears  the  sentence  with 
such  a  hard  derision,  such  a  broad,  deep,  comprehensive,  and 
merciless  contempt  of  the  unhappy  Pharisees  who  pronounce 
it,  that  he  is  rather  to  be  chidden  than  condoled  with.  These, 
however,  are  not  Mr.  Yorke's  reflections,  and  it  is  with  Mr. 
Yorke  we  have  at  present  to  do. 

I  have  told  you  some  of  his  faults,  reader ;  us  to  his  good 
points,  he-was  one  of  the  most  honorable  and  capable  men  in 
Yorkshire  ;  even  those  who  disliked  him  were  forced  to  re- 
spect him.  He  was  much  beloved  by  the  poor,  because  he 
was  thoroughly  kind  and  very  fatherly  to  them.  To  his  work- 
men he  was  considerate  and  cordial :  when  he  dismissed  them 
irom  an  occupation,  he  would  try  to  set  them  on  to  something 
else ;  or,  if  that  was  impossible,  help  them  to  remove  with 
their  families  to  a  district  where  work  might  possibly  be  had. 
It  must  also  be  remarked,  that  if,  as  sometimes  chanced,  any  f 
individual  among  his  "  hands"  showed  signs  of  insubordina-  / 
tion,  Yorke — who,  hke  many  who  abhor  being  controlled,  knew 
how  to  control  with  vigor — had  the  secxet  of  crushing  rebellion 
in  the  germ,  of  eradicating  it  like  a  baa  wce({,  so  that  it  never  ; 
spread  or  developed  within  the  sphere'  of  his  authority.  Such 
being  the  happy  state  of  his  own  aflairs,  he  felt  himself  at  lib- 
erty to  speak  with  the  utmost  severity  of  those  who  were  dif- 
ferently situated,  to  ascribe  whatever  was  unpleasant  in  their 
position  entirely  to  their  own  fault,  to  sever  himself  from  the 
masters,  and  advocate  freely  the  cause  of  the  operatives. 

Mr.  Yorke*s  family  was  the  first  and  oldest  in  the  district ; 
and  he,  though  not  the  wealthiest,  was  one  of  the  most  influ- 
ential men.  His  education  had  been  good  ;  in  his  youth, 
before  the  French  Revolution,  he  had  traveled  on  the  conti- 
nent :  he  was  an  adept  in  the  French  and  Italian  languages. 
During  a  two  years'  sojourn  in  Italy,  he  had  collected  many 
good  paintings  and  tasteful  rarities,  with  which  his  residence 
was  now  adorned.  His  manners,  when  he  liked,  were  those 
of  a  finished  gentleman  of  the  old  school;  his  conversation, 
when  he  was  disposed  to  please,  was  singularly  interesting  and 
iNriginal ;  and  if  he  usually  expressed  himself  in  the  Yorkshire 
dialect,  it  was  because  he  ohose  to  do  so,  preferring  his  native 
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Doric  to  a  more  refined  Tocabulary.  "  A  Yorkshire  bnrr,*'  ha 
affirmed,  "  was  as  much  better  than  a  Cockney *8  lisp,  as  a 
bull's  bellow  than  a  ratton's  squeak." 

Mr.  Yorke  knew  every  one,  and  was  known  by  every  one 
for  miles  round,  yet  his  intimate  acqnaintanoe  were  very  few. 
Himself  thoroughly  original,  he  had  no  taste  for  what  was 
ordinary ;  a  racy,  rough  character,  high  or  low,  ever  found 
acceptance  with  him ;  a  refined,  insipid  personage,  however 
exalted  in  station,  was  his  aversion.  He  would  spend  an 
hour  any  time  in  talking  freely  with  a  shrewd  workman  of  his 
own,  or  with  some  queer,  sa^Molous  old  woman  among  his 
cottagers,  when  he  would  have  grudged  a  moment  to  a  com 
mon-place  fine  gentleman,  or  to  the  roost  fashionable  and  ele- 
gant, if  frivolous  lady.  His  preferences  ou  these  points  he 
carried  to  an  extreme,  forgetting  that  there  may  be  amiable 
and  even  admirable  characters  among  those  who  can  not  be 
original.  Yet  he  made  exceptions  to  his  own  rule ;  there  waf 
a  certain  order  of  mind,  plain,  ingenuous,  neglecting  refine- 
ment, almost  devoid  of  intellectuality,  and  quite  incapable  of 
appreciating  what  was  intellectual  in  him  ;  but  which,  at  the 
same  time,  never  felt  disgust  at  his  rudeness,  was  not  easily 
wounded  by  his  sarcasm,  did  not  closely  analyze  his  sayings, 
doings,  or  opinions ;  with  which  he  was  peculiarly  at  ease, 
and,  consequently,  which  he  peculiarly  preferred.  He  was 
lord  among  such  characters.  They,  while  submitting  implic- 
itly to  his  influence,  never  acknowledged,  because  they  never 
reflected  on,  his  superiority  ;  they  wore  quite  tractable,  there- 
fore, without  running  the  smallest  danger  of  being  servile  ; 
and  their  unthinking,  easy,  artless  insensibility  was  as  accept- 
able, because  as  convenient  to  Mr.  Yorke,  as  ^hat  of  the  chair 
he  sat  on,  or  of  the  floor  he  trod. 

It  will  have  been  observed  that  he  was  not  quite  uneordial 
with  Mr.  Moore  ;  he  had  two  or  three  reasons  for  entertaining 
a  faint  partiality  to  that  gentleman.  It  may  sound  odd,  but 
the  first  of  these  was  that  Moore  spoke  Engli:»h  with  a  Ibreign, 
and  French  with  a  perfectly  pure  accent ;  and  that  his  dark, 
thin  face,  with  its  fine  though  rather  wasted  lines,  had  a  most 
anti-British  and  anti- Yorkshire  look.  These  points  seem 
frivolous,  unlikely  to  influence  a  character  like  Yorke's ;  but, 
the  fact  is,  they  recalled  old,  perhaps  pleasurable  associations ; 
they  brought  back  his  traveling,  his  youthful  days.     He  had 
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eeen,  amidst  Italian  cities  and  scenes,  faces  like  MooreV;  ho 
had  heard,  in  Parisian  cafes  and  theaters,  voices  like  his ;  he 
was  young  then,  and  when  he  looked  at,  and  listened  to  the 
alien,  he  seemed  young  again. 

Secondly,  he  had  known  Moore*s  father,  and  had  had  deal- 
ings with  him ;  that  was  a  more  suhstantial,  though  hy  no 
means  a  more  agrceahle  tie ;  for,  as  his  Rrm  had  heen  con- 
nected with  Moore's  in  husiness,  it  had  also,  in  some  measure, 
been  implicated  in  its  losses. 

Thirdly,  he  had  found  Robert  himself  a  sharp  man  of  busi- 
ness. He  saw  reason  to  anticipate  that  he  would  in  the  end, 
by  one  means  or  another,  make  money,  and  he  respected  both 
his  reflation  and  acuteness,  perhaps,  also,  his  hardness.  A 
fourth  circumstance  which  drew  them  together  was  that  of 
Mr.  Yorke  being  one  of  the  guardians  of  the' minor  on  whose 
estate  Hollo w's-mi  11  was  situated  ;  consequently  Moore,  in  tho 
course  of  his  alterations  and  improvements,  had  frequent  occa- 
sioo  to  consult  him. 

As  to  the  other  guest  now  present  in  Mr.  Yorke's  parlor, 
Mr.  Helstone,  between  him  and  his  host  there  existed  a  double 
antipathy  ;  the  antipathy  of  nature  and  that  of  circumstances. 
The  free-thinker  hated  the  formalist ;  the  lover  of  liberty 
detested  the  disciplinarian  ;'  besides,  it  was  said  that  in  former 
years,  they  had  been  rival  suitors  of  the  same  lady. 

Mr.  Yorke,  as  a  general  rule,  was,  when  young,  noted  for 
his  preference  of  sprightly  and  dashing  women  :  a  showy  shape 
and  air,  a  lively  wit,  a  ready  tongue,  chiefly  seemed  to  attract 
him.  He  never,  however,  proposed  to  any  of  these  brilliant 
belies,  whose  society  he  sought,  and  all  at  once  he  seriously 
fell  in  k>ve  with,  and  eagerly  wooed  a  girl  who  presented  a 
complete  contrast  to  those  he  had  hitherto  noticed :  a  girl 
with  the  face  of  a  Madonna ;  a  girl  of  living  marble ;  stiUness 
personified.  No  matter  that,  when  he  spoke  to  her,  she  only 
answered  him  in  monosyllables ;  no  matter  that  his  sighs 
seemed  unheard,  that  his  glances  were  un returned,  that  she 
never  responded  to  his  opinions,  rarely  smiled  at  his  jestp,  paid 
him  no  respect  and  no  attention ;  no  matter  that  she  seemed 
th^i  opposite  of  every  thing  feminine  he  had  ever,  in  his  whole 
lile,  been  known  to  admire ;  for  him  Mary  Cave  was  perfect, 
because  somehow,  ibr  some  reason — no  doutl  ho  had  a  reaM«ii 
loved  her. 
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Mr.  Helstone,  at  that  time  curate  of  Briarfield,  loved  Mary 
too ;  or,  at  anj  rate,  he  fancied  her.  Several  others  admired 
her,  for  she  was  beautiful  as  a  monumental  angel ;  but  the 
clergyman  was  preferred  for  his  office's  sake ;  that  office  prob- 
ably investing  him  with  some  of  thd  illusion  necessary  to  allure 
to  the  commission  of  matrimony,  and  which  Miss  Cave  did 
not  find  in  any  of  the  young  wool-staplers,  her  other  adorers. 
Mr.  Helstone  neither  had,  nor  professed  to  have  Mr.  Yorke*s 
absorbing  passion  for  her ;  he  had  none  of  the  humble  rever- 
ence which  seemed  to  subdue  most  of  her  suitors ;  he  saw  her 
more  as  she  really  was  than  the  rest  did,  he  was,  consequently, 
uiore  master  of  her  and  himself.  She  accepted  him  at  the 
first  ofier,  and  they  were  married. 

Nature  never  intended  Mr.  Helstone  to  make  a  very  good 
husband,  especially  to  a  quiet  wife.  He  thought,  so  long  as 
a  woman  was  silent,  notliing  ailed  her,  and  she  wanted  noth- 
ing. If  she  did  not  complain  of  solitude,  solitude,  however 
cuntiiiued,  could  not  be  irksome  to  her.  If  she  did  not  talk 
and  put  herself  forward,  .express  a  partiality  for  this,  an  aver- 
sion to  that,  she  had  no  partialities  or  aversions,  and  it  was 
useless  to  consult  her  tastes.  lie  made  no  pretense  of  com- 
prehending women,  or  comparing  tliem  with  men  :  they  were 
a  difTereiit,  probably  a  very  inferior  order  of  existence  ;  a  "wife 
could  not  be  her  husband's  companion,  much  less  his  confi- 
dante, much  less  his  stay.  Hh  wife,  after  a  year  or  two,  was 
of  no  great  importance  to  him  in  any  shape ;  and  when  she 
one  day,  as  he  thought,  suddenly — for  he  had  scarcely  noticed 
her  decline — but  as  others  thought  gradually,  took  her  leave 
of  him  and  of  life,  and  there  was  only  a  still  beautiful-feat- 
ured mold  of  clay  left,  cold  and  white,  in.  the  conjugal  couch, 
he  felt  his  bereavement — who  shall  say  how  little  ?  Yet, 
perhaps,  more  than  he  seemed  to  feel  it,  for  he  was  not  a 
man  from  whom  grief  easily  wrung  tears. 

His  dry-eyed  and  sober  mourning  scandalized  an  old  house- 
keeper, and  likewise  a  female  attendant,  who  had  waited  upon 
Mrs.  Helstone  in  her  sickness,  and  who, -perhaps,  had  had  op- 
portunities of  learning  more  of  the  deceased  lady's  nature,  of 
her  capacity  for  feeling  and  loving,  than  her  husband  knew : 
they  gossiped  togetlier  over  the  corpse,  related  anecdotes,  wiih 
embellishmcnls  of  her  lingering  decline,  and  its  real  or  sup- 
posed cause  ;  in  short,  they  work«^d  each  other  up  to  some 
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indigiiation  against  the  austere  little  man  who  sat  examining 
papers  in  an  adjoining  room,  unconscious  of  what  opprobrium 
he  was  the  object. 

Mrs.  Helstone  was  hardly  under  the  sod  when  rumors  began 
to  be  rife  in  the  neighborhood  that  she  had  died  q£  a  broken 
heart ;  these  magnified  quickly  into  reports  of  hard  usage, 
and,  finally,  details  of  harsh  treatment  on  the  part  of  her  hus- 
band ;  reports  grossly  untrue,  but  not  the  less  eagerly  received 
on  that  accouut.  Mr.  Yorke  heard  them,  partly  believed 
them.  Already,  of  course,  he  had  no  friendly  feeling  to  his 
successful  rival;  though  himself  a  married  man  now,  and 
miited  to  a  woman  who  seemed  a  complete  contrast  to  Mary 
Cave  in  all  respects,  he  could  not  forget  the  great  disappoint- 
ment of  his  life,  and  when  ho  heard  that  what  would  have 
been  so  precious  to  him  had  been  neglected,  perhaps  abused 
by  another,  he  conceived  for  that  other  a  rooted  and  bitter 
animosity. 

Of  the  nature  and  strength  of  this  animosity,  Mr.  Helstone 
was  but  half  aware  :  he  neither  knew  how  much  Yorke  had 
loved  Mary  Cave,  what  he  had  felt  on  losing  her,  nor  was  ho 
conscious  of  the  calumnies  concerning  his  treatment  of  her, 
fiimiliar  to  every  ear  in  the  neighborhood  but  his  own.  He 
believed  political  and  religious  difierences  alone  separated  him 
and  Mr.  Yorke ;  had  he  known  how  the  case  really  stood,  he 
would  hardly  have  been  induced  by  any  persuasion  to  cross 
his  former  rival's  threshold. 

Mr.  Yorke  did  not  resume  his  lecture  of  Robert  Moore ; 
the  conversation  ere  long  recommenced  in  a  more  general 
form,  though  still  in  a  somewhat  disputative  tone.  The  un- 
quiet state  of  the  country,  the  various  depredations  lately 
committed  on  mill-property  in  the  district,  supplied  abundant 
matter  lor  disagreement,  especially  as  each  of  the  three  gen- 
tlemen present  difiered  more  or  less  in  his  views  on  these 
sal^cts.  Mr.  Helstone  thought  the  masters  aggrieved,  the 
work-people  unreasonable ;  he  condcnmed  sweepingly  the  wide- 
spread spirit  of  disafiection  against  constituted  authorities,  the 
growing  indisposition  to  bear  with  patience  evils  he  regarded 
as  inevitable :  the  cures  he  prescrioed  were  vigorous  govern- 
ment interference,  strict  magisterial  vigilance ;  when  nscoi» 
lary,  prompt  military  coercion. 
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Mr.  Yorke  wished  to  know  whether  this  interference,  Tigt 
Ijince,  and  coercion  would  feed  those  who  were  hungry,  giTtt 
work  to  those  who  wanted  work»  and  whom  no  man  would 
hire  :  he  scouted  the  idea  of  inevitable  evils ;  he  said  publio 
patience  was  a  camel,  on  whose  back  the  last  atom  that  could 
be  borne  had  already  been  laid,  and  that  resistance  was  now 
a  duty ;  the  wide-spread  spirit  of  disafiection  against  consti- 
tuted authorities  he  regarded  as  the  most  promising  sign  of 
the  times  ;  the  masters,  he  allowed,  were  truly  aggrieved,  but 
their  main  grievances  had  been  heaped  on  them  by  a  "  cor- 
rupt, base,  and  bloody"  government  (these  were  Mr.  Yorke'a 
epithets).  Madmen  like  Pitt,  demons  like  Castlereagh,  mis- 
chievous idiots  like  Perceval  were  the  tyrants,  the  curses  of 
the  country,  the  destroyers  of  her  trade.  It  was  their  infatu- 
ated perseverance  in  an  unjustifiable,  a  hopeless,  a  niinous 
war  which  had  brought  the  nation  to  its  present  pass.  It 
was  their  monstrously  oppressive  taxation,  it  was  the  infa- 
mous "Orders  in  Council" — the  originators  of  which  deserved 
impeachment  and  the  scaffold,  if  ever  public  men  did — that 
hung  a  mill-stone  about  England's  neck. 

"But  where  was  the  use  of  talking ?"  he  demanded— 
"  What  chance  was  there  of  reason  being  heard  in  a  land 
that  was  king-ridden,  priest-ridden,  peer-ridden — where  a  lu- 
natic was  the  nominal  monarch,  an  unprincipled  debauchee 
the  real  ruler ;  where  such  an  insult  to  common  lense  as  he- 
reditary legislators  was  tolerated — where  such  a  humbug  as 
a  bench  of  bishops — such  an  arrogant  abuse  as  a  pampered, 
persecuting  established  Church  was  endured  and  venerated— 
where  a  standing  array  was  maintained,  and  a  host  of  lazy 
parsons  and  their  pauper  families  were  kept  on  the  fat  of  the 
land  ?" 

Mr.  Helstone,  rising  up  and  putting  on  his  shovel-hat,  ob 
served  in  reply,  "  That  in  the  course  of  his  life  he  had  met 
with  two  or  three  instances  where  sentiments  of  this  sort  haa 
been  very  bravely  maintained  so  long  as  health,  strength,  and 
worldly  prosperity  had  been  the  allies  of  him  wlm  professed 
them  ;  but  there  came  a  time,'*  he  said,  "  to  all  men,  *  when 
the  keepers  of  the  house  should  tremble ;  when  they  should  be 
afraid  of  that  which  is  high,  and  fear  should  be  in  the  way  ;* 
and  that  time  was  the  test  of  the  advocate  of  anarchy  and 
rebellion,  the  enemy  of  religion  and  order.     Ere  now,"  he 
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ftffirmed,  he  had  heen  called  upon  to  read  "  those  prayers  out 
Church  has  provided  for  the  sick,  by  the  miserable  dying-bed 
•f  one  of  her  most  rancorous  foes ;  he  had  seen  such  a  one 
stricken  with  remorse,  solicitous  to  discover  a  place  for  repent 
ance,  and  unable  to  find  any,  though  he  sought  it  carefully 
with  tears.  He  must  forewarn  Mr.Yorke,  that  blasphemy 
against  God  and  the  king  was  a  deadly  sin,  and  that  there 
was  such  a  thing  as  'judgment  to  come.'  " 

Mr.  Yorke  "  beUeved  fully  that  there  was  such  a  thing  as 
judgment  to  come.  If  it  were  otherwise,  it  would  be  difficult 
to  imagine  how  all  the  scoundrels  who  seemed  triumphant  in 
this  world,  who  broke  innocent  hearts  with  impunity,  abused 
unmerited  privileges,  were  a  scandal  to  honorable  callings, 
took  the  bread  out  of  the  mouths  of  the  poor,  browbeat  the 
humble,  and  truckled  meanly  to  the  rich  and  proud — were  t€ 
be  properly  paid  ofi^in  such  coin  as  they  had  earned.  But,' 
'he  added,  "  whenever  he  got  jow-spiritei  about  such  like  go- 
ings-on, and  their  seeming  success  in  this  mucky  lump  of  a 
planet,  he  just  reached  down  t*  owd  book  (pointing  to  a  great 
Bible  in  the  bookcase),  opened  it  like  at  a  chance,  and  he  was 
sore  to  hght  of  a  verse  blazing  wi'  a  blue  brimstone  low  that 
•et  all  straight.  He  knew,"  he  said,  "  where  some  folk  war 
bound  for,  just  as  weel  as  if  an  angel,  wi*  great  white  wings, 
had  jcome  in  ower  t*  door-stone  and  told  him.'' 

"  Sir !"  said  Mr.  Helstone,  collecting  all  his  dignity.  "  Sir ! 
the  great  knowledge  of  man  is  to  know  himself,  and  the  bourne 
whither  his  own  steps  tend." 

"  Ay,  ay  I  you'll  recollect,  Mr.  Helstone,  that  Ignorance  was 
carried  away  irom  the  very  gates  of  heaven,  borne  through  the 
air,  and  thnfll  in  at  a  door  in  the  side  of  the  hill  which  led 
down  to  hell." 

"  Nor  have  I  forgotten,  Mr.  Yorke,  that  Vain-Confidence, 
not  seeing  the  way  before  him,  fell  into  a  deep  pit,  which  was 
on  purpose  there  made  by  the  prince  of  the  grounds  to  catch 
vain-glorious  fools  withal,  and  was  dashed  to  pieces  with  his 
Wl." 

"Now."  interposed  Mr.  Moore,  who  had  hitherto  sat  a 
silent  but  amused  spectator  of  this  wordy  combat,  and  whose 
tadifierence  to  the  party  politics  of  the  day,  as  well  as  to  the 
gossip  of  the  neighborhood*  made  him  an  impartial,  if  apathetic 
judge  of  tho  merits  of  such  an  encounter,  '*  you  have  both  suf* 
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ficicntlj  black-balled  each  other,  and  proved  how  cordially  ymi 
detest  each  other,  and  how  wicked  you  think  each  other,  for 
mj  part,  my  hate  is  still  running  in  such  a  strong  current 
against  tho  feUows  who  hare  broken  my  frames  that  I  luiTe 
none  to  spare  for  my  private  acquaintance,  and  still  less  §hg 
such  a  vague  thiqg  as  a  sect  or  a  government :  but  really, 
gentlemen,  you  both  seem  very  bad,  by  your  own  showing ; 
worse  than  ever  I  suspected  you  to  be.  I  dare  not  stay  all 
night  M'ith  a  rebel  and  blasphemer  like  you,  Yorke ;  and  I 
himlly  dare  ride  home  with  a  cruel  and  tyrannical  ecclesiastie 
like  Mr.  Helstone." 

'*  I  am  going,  however,  Mr.  Moore,"  said  the  rector,  stern- 
ly ;  "  come  with  me  or  not,  as  you  please." 

"  Nay,  he  shall  not  have  the  choice ;  he  shall  go  with  you," 
responded  Yorke.  "  It's  midnight,  and  past  ,*  and  1*11  have 
nob*dy  staying  up  i'  my  house  any  longer.     Ye  mun  all  go.'* 

He  rang  the  belL 

"Deb,"  said  he  to  the  servant  who  answered  it,  "clear 
them  folk  out  o'  t'  kitchen,  and  lock  t*  doors,  and  be  off  to  bod. 
Here  is  your  way,  gentlemen,"  ho  continued  to  his  guests ; 
and,  lighting  them  through  the  passage,  he  fairly  put  them 
out  at  his  front-door. 

They  met  their  party  hurrying  out  pell-mell  by  the  back 
way  ;  their  horses  stood  at  the  gate ;  they  mounted  and  rode 
ofi^Moore  laughing  at  their  abrupt  dismissal,  Helstone  deep- 
ly indignant  thereat. 


CHAPTER  V. 

hollow's   COTTAOf. 

Moore's  prood  spirits  were  still  with  him  when  he  rose  next 
morning.  He  and  Joe  Scott  had  both  spent  the  night  in  the 
mill,  availing  themselves  of  certain  sleeping  accommodations 
producible  i'rom  recesses  in  tho  front  and  back  counting* 
houses :  the  roaster,  always  an  early  riser,  was  up  somewhat 
sooner  even  than  usual ;  he  awoke  his  man  by  singing  a 
French  song  as  he  made  his  toilet. 
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**  Ye're  not  custen  dahn,  then,  maister  V*  cried  Joe. 

"  Not  a  stiver,  mon  garqon — which  means,  my  lad  :  got 
np,  and  we'll  take  a  turn  through  the  mill  before  the  handi 
oome  in,  and  I'll  explain  my  future  plans.  We'll  have  the 
machinery  yet,  Joseph  :  you  never  heard  of  Bruce,  perhaps  ?" 

"  And  th'  arrand  (spider)  ?  Yes,  but  I  hev  :  I*ve  read  th' 
history  o'  Scotland,  and  happen  knaw  as  ifiich  on't  as  ye ;  and 
I  understand  ye  to  mean  to  say  ye'll  persevere." 

"  I  do." 

"Is  there  mony  o'  your  mak'  i'  your  country  ?"^ inquired 
Joe,  as  he  folded  up  his  temporary  bed,  and  put  it  away. 

"  In  my  country  !     Which  is  my  country  f" 

"  Why.  France— isn't  it  ?" 

**  Not  it,  indeed !  The  circumstance  of  the  French  having 
leized  Antwerp,  where  I  was  bom,  does  not  make  me  a  French- 
man." 

"  HoUand,  then  ?" 

**  I  am  not  a  Dutchman :  now  you  are  confounding  Ant- 
werp with  Amsterdam." 
•"Flanders?" 

"  I  scorn  the  insinuation,  Joe  !  I,  a  Flamand !  Have  I  a 
Flemish  face  ? — the  clumsy  nose  standing  out — ^the  mean  ^re- 
head  falling  back — ^the  pale  blue  eyes  '  k  fleur  de  t^te  V  Am 
I  all  body  and  no  legs,  like  a  Flamand  ?  But  you  don't  know 
what  they  are  like — those  Netherlanders.  Joe — ^I'm  an  An- 
versois  :  my  mother  was  an  Anversoise,  though  she  came  of 
French  lineage,  which  is  the  reason  I  speak  French." 

"But  your  father  war  Yorkshire,  which  maks  ye  a  bit 
Yorkshire  too  ;  and  ony  body  may  see  ye're  akin  to  us,  ye're 
•o  keen  o'^nlring  brass,  and  getting  forrards.". 

"  Joe,  you're  an  impudent  dog ;  but  I've  always  been  ac- 
customed to  a  boorish  sort  of  insolence  from  my  youth  up :  the 
elasse  ouvriere — that  is,  the  working  people  in  Belgium — ^bear 
themselves  brutally  toward  their  employers ;  and  by  brutaUij, 
Joe,  I  mean  brutalement  —  which,  perhaps,  when  properly 
translated,  should  be  rougldy'* 

"  We  alias  speak  our  minds  i'  this  country ;  and  them 
young  parsons  and  grand  folk  fro'  JjX>ndon  is  shocked  at  wcr 
'  incivility^  and  we  like  weel  enow  to  gie  'em  summat  to  be 
•hocked  at,  'cause  it's  sport  to  us  to  watch  'em  turn  up  ihe 
whites  o'  their  een,  and  spreed  out  their  bits  o'  hands,  like  as 
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tfiey*re  flayed  wi*  bogards,  and  then  to  hear  'em  aay,  nipinnff 
off  their  words  short,  like-—*  Dear !  dear !  Whet  sevegoi: 
How  Tery  corse  !*  ** 

'*  You  ate  savages,  Joe ;  you  don't  sappose  you're  civiliased, 
doyou?"  ♦ 

'*  Middling,  middling,  maister.  I  reckon  'at  us  manufac- 
turing lads  i'  th'  north  is  a  deal  more  intelligent,  and  knawi 
a  deal  more  nor  th'  famung  folk  i'  th'  south.  Trade  sharpens 
wer  wits ;  and  them  that's  mechanics,  like  me,  is  forced  to 
think.  Ye  know,  what  wi'  looking  after  machinery  and  sich 
like,  I've  getten  into  that  way  that  when  I  see  an  effect,  I 
look  straight  out  for  a  cause,  and  I  oft  lig  hold  on't  to  pur- 
poee ;  and  then  I  like  reading,  and  I'm  curious  to  knaw  what 
them  that  reckons  to  gorem  us  aims  to  do  for  us  and  wi'  us : 
and  there's  many  'cuter  nor  me ;  there's  many  a  one  amang 
them  greasy  chaps  'at  smells  o'  oil,  ^d  amang  them  dyen 
wi*  blue  and  black  skins,  that  has  a  long  head,  and  that  can 
tell  what  a  fooil  of  a  law  is,  as  well  as  ye  or  old  Yorke,  and  a 
deal  better  nor  soft  'uns  like  Christopher  Sykes  u'  Whinbury, 
and  greet  hectoring  nowts  like  yond'  Irish  Peter,  Helstone's 
curate." 

"  You  think  yourself  a  clever  fellow,  I  know,  Scott." 

**  Ay !  I'm  fairish ;  I  can  tell  cheese  fro*  chalk,  and  I'm 
varry  weel  aware  that  I've  improved  sich  opportunities  as  I 
have  had,  a  deal  better  nor  some  'at  reckons  to  be  aboon  me  ; 
but  there's  thousands  i'  Yorkshire  that's  as  good  as  me,  and 
a  two-three  thaVs  better." 

**  You're  a  great  man — ^you're  a  sublime  fellow ;  but  you're 
a  prig,  a  conceited  noodle  with  it  all,  Joe !  You  need  not  to 
think  that  because  you've  picked  up  a  little  knowledge  of 
practical  mathematics,  and  because  you  have  found  some 
scantling  of  the  elements  of  chemistry  at  the  bottom  of  a  dye- 
ing vat,  that  therefore  you're  a  neglected  man  of  science ;  and 
you  need  not  to  suppose  that  because  the  course  of  trade  does 
not  always  run  smooth,  and  you,  and  such  as  you,  are  some- 
times short  of  work  and  of  bread,  that  therefore  your  class  are 
martyrs,  and  that  the  whole  form  of  government  under  which 
you  live  is  wrong.  And,  moreover,  you  need  not  for  a  moment 
to  insinuate  that  the  virtues  have  taken  refuge  in  cottages  and 
wholly  abandoned  slated  houses.  Let  me  tell  you,  I  particu* 
larly  abominate  that  sort  of  trash,  because  I  know  so  well 
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that  human  nature  is  human  nature  every  where,  whether 
under  the  tile  or  thatch,  and  that  in  every  specimen  of  human 
nature  that  breathes,  vice  and  virtue  are  ever  found  blended, 
in  smaller  or  greater  proportions,  and  that  the  proportion  is 
not  determined  by  station.  I  have  seen  villains  who  were 
rich,  and  I  have  seen  villains  who  were  poor,  and  I  have  seen 
villains  who  were  neither  rich  nor  j)oor,  but  who  had  realized 
.Agar's  wish,  and  lived  in  fair  and  modest  competency.  The 
clock  is  going  to  strike  six :  away  with  yon,  Joe,  and  ring  the 
miU-beU." 

It  was  now  the  middle  of  the  month  of  February ;  by  six 
o'clock,  therefore,  dawn  was  just  beginning  to  steal  on  night, 
to  penetrate  with  a  pale  ray  its  brown  obscurity,  and  give  a 
demi-translucence  to  its  opaque  shadows.  Pale  enough  that 
ray  was  on  this  particular  morning ;  no  color  tinged  the  east, 
no  flush  warmed  it.  To  see  what  a  heavy  lid  day  slowly 
lifted,  what  a  wan  glance  she  flung  along  the  hills,  you  would 
have  thought  the  sun's  fire  quenched  in  last  night's  floods. 
The  breath  of  this  morning  was  chill  as  ita  aspect ;  a  raw 
wind  stirred  the  mass  of  night-cloud,  and  showed,  as  it  slowly 
rose — ^leaving  a  colorless,  silver-gleaming  ring  all  round  the 
horizon — ^not  blue  sky,  but  a  stratum  of  paler  vapor  beyond. 
It  had  ceased  to  rain,  but  the  earth  was  sodden,  and  the  pools 
and  rivulets  were  full* 

The  mill- windows  were  alight,  the  beU  still  rung  loud,  and 
now  the  httle  children  came  running  in,  in  too  great  a  hurry, 
let  us  hope,  to  feel  very  much  nipped  by  the  inclement  air ; 
and,  indeed,  by  contrast,  perhaps  the  morning  appeared  rather 
fiivorable  to  them  than  otherwise  ;  for  they  had  often  come  to 
their  work  that  winter  through  snow-storms,  through  heavy 
rain,  through  hard  frost. 

Mr.  Moore  stood  at  the  entrance  to  watch  them  pass :  he 
counted  them  as  they  went  by ;  to  those  who  came  rather 
late  he  said  a  word  of  reprimand,  which  was  a  little  more 
sharply  repeated  by  Joe  Scott  when  the  lingerers  reached  the 
work-rooms.  Neither  master  nor  overlooker  spoke  savagely  ; 
they  were  not  savage  men  either  of  them,  though  it  appeared 
both  were  rigid,  for  they  fined  a  delinquent  who  came  consid- 
erably too  late ;  Mr.  Moore  made  him  pay  his  penny  dovm 
ere  he  entered,  and  informed  him  that  the  next  repetition  of 
the  fault  would  cost  him  twopence. 


Sir 
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Rules,  no  doubt,  are  necessary  in  such  cases,  and  coane 
uud  cxuel  masters  will  make  ooarse  and  cruel  rules,  which,  at 
ihe  time  we  treat  of,  at  least,  they  used  sometimes  to  enforoe 
tyrannically;  but,  though  I  describe  iinperiect  cliaracters 
(every  character  in  this  book  will  be  found  to  be  more  or  less 
imperfect,  my  pen  refusing  to  draw  any  thing  in  tlie  model 
line),  I  have  not  undertaken  to  handle  degraded  or  utterly 
infamous  ones.  Child-torturers,  slave-masters  and  drivers,  1 
consign  to  the  hands  of  jailers ;  the  novelist  may  be  excused 
from  gullying  his  page  with  the  record  of  their  deeds. 

Instead,  then,  •f  harrowing  up  my  reader's  soul,  and  de- 
lighting his  organ  of  wonder,  with  elective  descriptions  oJ 
stripes  and  scouigings,  I  am  happy  to  be  able  to  inform  hiir 
that  neither  Mr.  Moore  nor  his  overlooker  over  struck  a  child 
in  their  mill.  Joe  had,  indeed,  onc«  very  severely  flogged  a 
son  of  his  own  for  telling  a  ho  and  persisting  in  it,  but,  like 
his  employer,  he  was  too  phlegmatic,  too  calm,  as  well  as  too 
reasonable  a  man,  to  make  corporeal  chastisement  other  than 
the  exct»ption  to  his  treatment  of  the  young. 

Mr.  Moore  haunted  his  mill,  his  mill-yard,  his  dye-house, 
and  his  warehouse,  till  the  sickly  dawn  strengtlicned  into  day. 
Tlie  sun  even  rose — at  least  a  white  disk,  clear,  tiiitless,  and 
almost  chill-looking  as  ice — peeped  over  the  dark  crest  of  o 
hill,  changed  to  silver  the  livid  edge  of  the  cloud  above  it,  and 
looked  solemnly  down  the  whole  length  of  the  den,  or  narrow 
dale,  to  whose  strait  boifnds  we  are  at  present  limited.  It 
was  eight  o'clock  ;  the  mill-lights  were  all  extinguished  ;  the 
signal  was  given  for  breakfast ;  the  children,  released  for  half 
un  hour  from  toil,  betook  themselves  to  the  little  tin  cans  which 
held  their  coflee,  and  to  the  small  baskets  which  contained 
their  allowance  of  bread.  Let  us  hope  they  have  enough  to 
eat ;  it  would  be  a  pity  were  it  otherwise. 

And  now,  at  last,  Mr.  Moore  quitted  the  mill-yard,  and 
bent  his  steps  to  his  dwelling-house.  It  was  only  a  short  dis- 
tance from  the  factory,  but  the  hedge  and  high  bank  on  each 
side  of  the  lane  which  conducted  to  it  seemed  to  give  it  some- 
thing of  the  appearance  and  li*eliiig  of  seclusion.  It  was  u 
small,  whitewashed  place,  Aith  a  green  j)orch  over  the  door; 
scanty  brown  stalks  showed  in  the  garden  soil  near  this  porch, 
nnd  hkewise  beneath  the  uiiulows — stalks  hudless  and  llow- 
erlesfi  now,  but  giving  I'aii  |iie»lii-tio«i  of  trained  antl  blooming 
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cicepen  for  Bmnmer  days.  A  grass-plat  and  l)orders  fronted 
the  cottage ;  the  borders  presented  only  black  mold  yet,  except 
where,  in  sheltered  nooks,  the  first  shoots  of  snowdrop  or  crocui 
peeped,  green  as  emerald,  from  the  earth.  The  spring  waa 
late ;  it  had  been  a  severe  and  prolonged  winter ;  the  last 
deep  snow  had  but  just  disappeared  before  yesterday's  rains ; 
on  the  hills,  indeed,  white  remnants  of  it  yet  gleamed,  flecking 
the  hollows  and  crowning  the  peaks :  the  lawn  was  not  ver- 
dant, but  bleached,  as  was  the  grass  on  the  bank,  and  under 
the  hedge  in  the  lane.  Three  trees,  gracefully  grouped,  rose 
beside  the  cottage ;  they  were  not  lofty,  but  having  no  rivals 
near,  they  looked  well  and  imposing  where  they  grew.  Such 
was  Mr.  Moore's  home ;  a  snug  nest  for  content  and  contem- 
plation, but  one  within  which  the  wings  of  action  and  ambi- 
tion could  not  long  lie  folded. 

Its  air  of  modest  comfort  seemed  to  possess  no  particular 
attraction  for  its  owner ;  instead  of  entering  the  house  at  once, 
he  fetched  a  spade  from  a  little  shed,  and  began  to  work  in 
the  garden.  For  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour  he  dug  on  unin- 
terrupted ;  at  length,  however,  a  window  opened,  and  a  female 
voice  called  to  him — 

*'  £h,  bien  !     Tu  ne  dejeQnes  pas  ce  matin  V* 
The  answer  and  the  rest  of  the  conversation  was  in  French^ 
but  as  this  is  an  English  book,  I  shall  translate  it  into  En- 
glish. 

"  Is  breakfast  ready,  Hortense  V 
''  Certainly ;  it  has  been  ready  half  an  hour." 
"  Then  I  am  ready,  too :  I  have  a  canine  hunger." 
fie  threw  down  his  spade  and  entered  the  house  :  the  naj> 
row  pasaige  conducted  him  to  a  small  parlor,  where  a  break- 
faat  of  oofiee  and  bread  and  butter,  with  the  somewhat  un- 
Engliah  accompaniment  of  stewed  pears,  was  spread  on  the 
taUb.     Over  these  viands  presided  the  lady  who  had  spoken 
from  the  window.    I  must  describe  her  be£>re  I  go  any  further. 
She  seemed  a  little  older  than  Mr.  Moore,  perhaps  she  was 
Chirty-five,  tall,  and  proportionately  stout ;  she  had  very  black 
hair,  for  the  present  twisted  up  in  curl-papers ;  a  high  color 
in  her  cheeks,  a  small  nose,  a  paur  of  little  black  eyes.     The 
lower  part  of  her  face  was  large  in  proportion  to  the  upper ; 
her  forehead  was  small  and  rather  corrugated ;  she  had  a 
frutful  though  not  an  ill-natured  expression  of  countenance , 

0* 
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there  was  flomething  in  her  whole  appearance  one  felt  indined 
to  be  half  provoked  with,  and  half  amused  at.  The  strangest 
point  was  her  dress :  a  stuff  petticoat  and  a  striped  cotton 
camisole.  The  petticoat  was  short,  displaying  well  a  pair 
of  feet  and  ankles  which  left  much  to  be  desired  in  the  article 
of  symmetry. 

You  will  think  I  have  depicted  a  remarkable  slattern, 
reader ; — not  at  all.  Hortense  Moore  (she  was  Mr.  Moore's 
sister)  was  a  very  orderly,  economical  person :  the  petticoat* 
camisole,  and  curl-papers  were  her  morning  costume,  in  which, 
of  forenoons,  she  had  always  been  accustom^  to  "  go  her 
household  ways"  in  her  own  country.  She  did  not  choose  to 
adopt  English  fashions  because  she  was  obliged  to  live  in  En- 
gland ;  she  adhered  to  her  old  Belgian  modes,  quite  satisfied 
that  there  was  a  merit  in  so  doing. 

Mademoiselle  had  an  excellent  opinion  of  herself;  an  opin- 
ion not  wholly  undeserved,  for  she  possessed  some  good  and 
sterling  qualities ;  but  she  rather  over-estimated  the  kind  and 
degree  of  these  qualities,  and  quite  left  out  of  the  account 
sundry  little  defects  which  accompanied  them.  You  could 
never  have  persuaded  her  that  she  was  a  prejudiced  and  nar- 
row-minded person ;  that  she  was  too  susceptible  on  the  sub- 
ject of  her  own  dignity  and  importance,  and  too  apt  to  take 
ofiense  about  trifles ;  yet  all  this  was  true.  However,  where 
her  claims  to  distinction  were  not  opposed,  and  where  her 
prejudices  were  not  oflended,  she  could  be  kind  and  friendly 
enough.  To  her  two  brothers  (for  there  was  another  Gerard 
Moore  besides  Robert)  she  was  very  much  attached.  As  the 
sole  remaining  representatives  of  their  decayed  family,  the 
persons  of  both  were  almost  sacred  in  her  eyes ;  of  Louis, 
however,  she  knew  less  than  of  Robert ;  he  had  been  sent  to 
England  when  a  mere  boy,  and  had  received  his  education  at 
an  English  school.  His  education  not  being  such  as  to  adapt 
him  for  trade  ;  perhaps,  too,  his  natural  bent  not  inclining 
him  to  mercantile  pursuits,  he  had,  when  the  blight  of  hered- 
itary prospects  rendered  it  necessary  for  liim  to  push  his  own 
fortune,  adopted  the  very  arduous  and  very  modest  career  of 
a  teacher  ;  he  had  been  usher  in  a  school,  and  was  said  now 
to  be  tutor  in  a  private  family.  Hortense,  when  she  men- 
tioned Louis,  described  him  as  having  what  she  called  '*  dcs 
moyens/'  but  as  being  too  backward  and  quiet ;  her  prai?e  of 
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Robert  was  in  a  difierent  strain,  less  qualified  ;  uhe  was  very 
proud  of  him  ;  she  regrarded  him  as  the  greatest  man  in  Eu- 
rope ;  all  he  said  and  did  was  remarkable  in  her  eyes,  and 
the  expected  others  to  behold  him  from  the  same  point  of 
▼iew ;  nothing  could  be  more  irrational,  monstrous,  and  infa- 
mous, than  opposition  from  any  quarter  to  Robert,  unless  it 
were  opposition  to  herself 

Accordingly,  as  soon  as  the  said  Robert  was  seated  at  the 
breakfast  table,  and  she  had  helped  him  to  a  portion  of  stewed 
pears,  and  cut  him  a  good-sized  Belgian  tartine,  she  began  to 
pour  out  a  flood  of  amazement  and  horror  at  the  transaction 
of  last  night,  the  destruction  of  the  frames. 

"  Quelle  idee  !  to  destroy  them.  Quelle  action  honteuse  ! 
On  Yoyait  bien  que  les  ouvriers  de  ce  pays  etaient  k  la  fois 
betes  et  m^chants.  C'etait  absolument  comme  les  domes- 
tiques  Anglais,  les  servantes  surtout :  rein  d 'insupportable 
comme  cette  Sara,  par  exemple  !" 

"  She  looks  clean  and  industrious,"  Mr.  Moore  remarked. 

"  Ltooks  ?  I  don't  know  how  she  looks ;  and  I  do  not  say 
that  she  is  altogether  dirty  or  idle  :  mais  elle  est  d'une  inso- 
lence !  She  disputed  with  me  a  quarter  of  an  hour  yesterday 
about  the  cooking  of  the  beef;  she  said  I  boiled  it  to  rags, 
that  English  people  would  never  be  able  to  eat  such  a  dish 
at  our  bouiUi,  that  the  bouillon  was  no  better  than  greasy 
warm  water,  and  as  to  the  choucroute,  she  affirms  she  cai 
not  touch  it !  That  barrel  we  have  in  the  cellar— delight- 
fully prepared  by  my  own  hands — she  termed  a  tub  of  hog- 
wa^,  which  means  food  for  pigs.  I  am  harassed  with  the 
ffiri,  and  yet  I  can  not  part  with  her  lest  I  should  get  a  worse. 
You  are  in  the  same  position  with  your  workmen — ^pauvre 
eher  fidro !" 

I  am  afraid  you  are  not  very  happy  in  England,  Hortense.'* 
It  it  my  duty  to  be  happy  where  you  arc,  brother ;  but 
otfaerwite,  there  are  certainly  a  thousand  things  which  make 
me  regret  our  native  town.  All  the  world  here  appears  to 
me  ill-bred  (mal-eleve).  I  find  my  habits  considered  ridicu- 
lout ;  if  a  girl  out  of  your  mill  chances  to  come  into  the  kitch- 
en and  fiind  me  in  my  jupon  and  camisole  preparing  dinner 
(lor  you  know  I  can  not  trust  Sarah  to  cook  a  single  dish), 
the  tneers.  If  I  accept  an  invitation  out  to  tea,  which  I  have 
ione  once  or  twice,  I  perceive  I  am  put  quite  into  the  back 
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gpround ;  I  have  not  that  attention  paid  me  which  decidedly 
is  my  due ;  of  what  an  excellent  family  are  the  Geraids,  ai 
we  know,  and  the  M cores  also !  They  have  a  right  to  claim 
a  certain  respect,  and  to  feel  wounded  when  it  is  withheld 
from  them.  In  Antwerp,  I  was  always  treated  with  distino- 
tion ;  here,  one  would  think  that  when  I  open  my  lips  in  com- 
pany I  speak  English  with  a  ridiculous  accent,  whereas  I  am 
quite  assured  that  I  pronounce  it  perfectly." 

"  Hortense,  in  Antwerp  we  were  known  rich  ;  in  England 
we  were  never  known  hut  poor." 

"  Precisely ;  and  thus  mercenary  are  mankind.  Again, 
dear  brother,  last  Sunday,  if  you  recollect,  was  very  wet ; 
aooordingly,  I  went  to  church  in  my  neat  black  sabots— ob- 
jects one  would  not,  indeed,  wear  in  a  fashionable  city,  but 
which  in  the  country  I  have  ever  been  accustomed  to  use  for 
walking  in  dirty  roads.  Believe  me,  as  I  paced  up  the  aisle, 
composed  and  tranquil — as  I  am  alwajrs — ^four  ladies,  and  ai 
many  gentlemen,  laughed  and  hid  their  faces  behind  their 
prayer-books." 

"  Well,  well  I  don't  put  on  the  sabots  again.  I  told  you 
before  I  thought  they  were  not  quite  the  thing  for  this 
country." 

"  But,  brother,  they  are  not  common  sabots,  such  as  the 
peasantry  wear.  I  tell  you,  they  are  sabots  noirs,  trf^s  pro- 
pres,  tres  convenables.  At  Mens  and  Leuze— cities  not  very 
far  removed  from  the  elegant  capital  of  Brussels — it  is  ver} 
seldom  that  the  respectable  people  wear  any  thing  else  foi 
walking  in  whiter.  Let  any  one  try  to  wade  the  mud  of  the 
Flemish  chausseesin  a  pair  of  Paris  brodequins,  on  m'en 
dirait  des  nouvelles  I" 

*'  Never  mind  Mens  and  Leuze,  and  the  Flemish  chaus- 
s6es  ;  do  at  Rome  as  the  Romans  do  ;  and  as  to  the  camisole 
and  jupon,  I  am  not  quite  sure  about  them,  either.  I  never 
see  an  English  lady  dressed  in  such  garments.  Ask  Caroline 
Helstone." 

"  Caroline  !  /  ask  Caroline  ?  /  consult  her  about  my 
dress  ?  It  is  sJic  who  on  all  poiuts  should  consult  me ;  she 
is  a  child." 

'*  She  is  eighteen,  or  at  the  least  seventeen — old  enough  to 
know  all  about  gowns,  petticoats,  and  chaussures." 

"Do  not  spoil  Caroline   I  entreat  you,  brother;  do  not 
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mtke  her  of  mcnre  consequence  than  she  ought  to  be.     At 
present  she  is  modest  and  unassuming :  let  us  keep  her  so." 

"  With  all  my  heart.     Is  she  coming  this  morning  ?" 

"  She  will  come  at  ten,  as  usual,  to  take  her  French  lesson." 

"  You  don't  find  that  she  sneers  at  you,  do  you  V* 

*•  She  does  not ;  she  appreciates  me  better  than  any  one 
else  here ;  but  then  she  has  more  intimate  opportunities  of 
knowing  me :  she  sees  that  I  have  education,  intelligence, 
manner,  principles — all,  in  short,  which  belongs  to  a  person 
well-bom  and  well-bred." 

"  Are  you  at  all  fond  of  her  ?" 

"  For  Jforul — I  can  not  say :  I  am  not  one  who  is  prone  to 
take  violent  fancies,  and,  consequently,  my  friendship  is  the 
more  to  be  depended  on.  I^have  a  regard  for  her  as  my  rel- 
ative ;  her  position  also  inspires  interest,  and  her  conduct  as 
my  pupil  has  hitherto  been  such  as  rather  to  enhance  than 
diminish  the  attachment  that  springs  from  other  causes." 

**  She  behaves  pretty  well  at  lessons  ?" 

"  To  me  she  behaves  very  well ;  but  you  are  conscious, 
brother,  that  I  have  a  manner  calculated  to  repel  over-famil- 
iarity, to  win  esteem,  and  to  command  respect.  Yet,  pos^ 
seised  of  penetration,  I  perceive  clearly  that  Caroline  is  not 
peifect — ^that  there  is  much  to  be  desired  in  her." 

"  Grive  me  a  last  cup  of  cofiee,  and  while  I  am  drinking  it 
amnae  me  with  an  account  of  her  faults." 

"  Dear  brother,  I  am  happy  to  see  you  eat  your  breakfast 
with  relish,  afler  the  fatiguing  night  you  have  passed.  Caro- 
tine,  then,*  is  defective ;  but,  with  my  forming  hand  and 
almost  motherly  care,  she  may  improve.  There  is  about  her 
an  occasional  something — a  reserve,  I  think — ^which  I  do  not 
quite  like,  because  it  is  not  sufficiently  girlish  and  submissive ; 
and  there  are  glimpses  of  an  imsettled  hurry  in  her  nature, 
which  put  me  out.  Yet  she  is  usually  most  tranquil — too 
dejected  and  thoughtful,  indeed,  sometimes.  In  time,  I  doubt 
not,  I  shall  make  her  unifonnly  sedate  and  decorous,  without 
being  unaccountably  pensive  I  ever  disapprove  what  is  not 
iuteUigible." 

**  I  don't  understand  your  account  in  the  least ;  what  do 
jou  mean  by  '  unsettled  hurries,*  for  instance  ?" 

••  An  example  will,  perhaps,  bo  the  most  satisfactory  ex 
planation.     I  sometimes,  you    are   aware,  make   her  read 
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Frenoli  poetics  by  wj  of  praetioe  in  pronimoiation.  SIm 
has,  in  the  courae  of  her  lessons,  gone  through  much  of  Cop* 
neille  and  Racine,  in  a  very  steady,  sober  spirit,  such  at  I 
approve.  Occasionally  she  showed,  indeed,  a  degree  of  lan- 
guor in  the  perusal  of  those  esteemed  authors,  partaking 
rather  of  apathy  than  sobriety,  and  apathy  is  what  I  can 
not  tolerate  in  those  who  have  the  benefit  of  my  instructions ; 
besides,  one  should  not  be  apathetic  in  studjring  standard 
works.  The  other  day  I  put  into  her  hands  a  volume  of 
short  fugitive  pieces.  1  sent  her  to  the  window  to  learn  one 
by  heart,  and  when  I  looked  up  I  saw  her  turning  the  leavei 
over  impatiently,  and  curling  ner  lip,  absolutely  with  soonit 
ai  she  surveyed  the  little  poems  cursorily.  I  chid  her.  '  Ma 
eousine,'  said  she,  '  tout  cela  m'ennuie  k  la  mort'  I  told  hflv 
this  was  improper  language.  '  Dieu  !*  she  exclaimed ;  '  B 
n*y  a  dono  pas  deux  lignes  de  poesie  dans  toute  la  litttoitnn 
fran^aise  ?'  I  inquired  what  she  meant.  She  begged  my 
pardon  with  proper  submission.  Ere  long  she  was  still ;  1 
saw  her  smiling  to  herself  over  the  book ;  she  began  to  learn 
assiduously.  In  half  an  hour  she  came  and  stood  before  me, 
presented  the  volume,  folded  her  hands,  as  I  always  require 
her  to  do,  and  commenced  the  repetition  of  that  short  thing 
by  Chenier,  *La  Jeune  Captive.'  If  you  had  heard  the 
manner  in  which  she  went  through  this,  and  in  which  she 
uttered  a  few  incoherent  comments  when  she  had  done,  yon 
would  have  known  what  I  meant  by  the  phrase  '  unsettled 
hurry.'  One  would  have  thought  Chenier  was  more  moving 
than  all  Racine  and  all  ComeUle.     You,  brother,-  who  have 

10  much  sagacity,  will  discern  that  this  disproportionate  pre6> 
erence  argues  an  ill-regulated  mind ;  but  she  is  fortunate  in 
a  preceptress.  .  I  will  give  her  a  system,  a  method  of  thought, 
a  set  of  opinions ;  I  will  give  her  the  perfect  control  and 
guidance  of  her  feelings." 

"  Be  sure  you  do,  Hortense :  here  she  comes.  That  was  hoi 
shadow  passed  the  window,  I  believe." 

"  Ah !  truly.  She  is  too  early ;  half  an  hour  before  her  time. 
My  child,  what  brings  you  here  before  I  have  breakfasted  ?" 

This  question  was  addressed  to  an  individual  who  now  en« 
tered  the  room,  a  young  girl,  wrapped  in  a  winter  mantle,  tha 
folds  of  which  were  gathered  with  some  grace  round  an  appaj> 
ently  slender  figure. 
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••  I  came  in  baste  to  see  how  you  were,  Hortense,  and  how 
Etobert  was,  too.  I  was  sure  you  would  be  both  grieved  by 
vrfaat  happened  last  night.  I  did  not  hear  till  this  morning  : 
my  uncle  told  me  at  breakfast." 

"  Ah !  It  is  unspeakable.  You  sympathize  with  us  ?  Your 
uncle  sympathizes  with  us  ?" 

'*  My  uncle  is  very  angry ;  but  he  was  with  Robert,  I 
belieTe:  was  he  not?  Did  he  not  go  with  you  to  Stilbro* 
Moor?" 

^*  Yes  :  we  set  out  in  very  martial  style,  Caroline  ;  but  the 
prisoners  we  went  to  rescue  met  us  half-way." 

"  Of  course,  nobody  was  hurt  ?" 

"  Why,  no ;  only  Joe  Scott's  wrists  were  a  little  galled  with 
being  pinioned  too  tightly  behind  his  back." 

'*  You  were  not  there  ?  You  were  not  with  the  wagons 
when  they  were  attacked  ?" 

'*  No :  one  seldom  has  the  fortune  to  be  present  at  occur- 
fences  at  which  one  would  particularly  wish  to  assist." 

**  Where  are  you  going  this  morning  ?  I  saw  Murgatroyd 
■addling  your  horse  in  the  yard." 

*•  To  Whinbury :  it  is  market-day." 

"  Mr.  Yorke  is  going,  too :  I  met  him  in  his  gig.  Come 
home  with  him." 

"  Why  ?" 

-<^Two  are  better  than  one,  and  nobody  dislikes  Mr.  Yorke ; 
St  least,  poor  people  do  not  dislike  him." 

"  Therefore  he  would  be  a  protection  to  me,  who  am  hated  ?" 

"Who  are  misunderstood:  that,  probably,  is  the  word. 
Shall  you  be  late  ?     Will  he  be  late,  cousin  Hortenso  ?" 

"  It  is  too  probable :  he  has  often  much  business  to  trauisact 
at  Whinbury.     Have  you  brought  your  exercise-book,  child  ?" 

"  Yet.     What  time  will  you  return,  Robert  ?" 

"  I  generally  return  at  seven.  Do  you  wish  me  to  be  at 
hofoe  earlier  1" 

*'  Try  rather  to  be  back  by  six.  It  is  not  absolutely  darl 
at  mx  now ;  but  by  seven  daylight  is  quitd  gone." 

"  And  what  danger  is  to  be  apprehended,  Caroline,  when 
daylight  is  gone  1  What  peril  do  you  conceive  comes  as  the 
sompanion  of  darkness,  for  me  1" 

"I  am  not  sure  that  I  can  define  my  fears ;  but  we  aU 
kaTe  a  certain  anxiety  at  present  about  eur  friends.     My  un 
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ale  calls  thete  times  dangerous :  he  says,  too,  that  mUl-ownen 
are  unpopular." 

"  And  I  one  of  the  most  unpopular  ?  Is  not  that  the  fact  t 
You  are  reluctant  to  speak  out  plainly,  but  at  heart  you  think 
me  liable  to  Pearson's  fate,  who  was  shot  at — ^not,  indeed,  from 
behind  a  hedge,  but  in  his  own  house,  through  his  staircase- 
window,  as  he  was  going  to  bed." 

*'  Anne  Pearson  showed  me  the  boUet  in  the  chamber-door," 
.*emarked  Caroline,  gravely,  as  she  folded  her  mantle,  and  ar- 
ranged it  and  her  muff  on  a  side-table.  "  You  know,"  she 
xntinued,  "  there  is  a  hedge  all  the  way  along  the  road  from 
^ere  to  Whinbury,  and  there  are  the  Fieldhead  plantations  to 
Mss ;  but  you  will  be  back  by  six— or  before  1" 

"  Certainly  he  will,"  affirmed  Hortense.  "  And  now,  my 
ahild,  prepare  your  lessons  for  repetition,  while  I  put  the  pease 
.0  soak  for  the  pur^e  at  dinner." 

With  this  direction,  she  left  the  room. 

**  You  suspect  I  have  many  enemies  then,  Caroline  1"  said 
Mr.  Moore ;  "  and,  doubtless,  you  know  me  to  be  destitute  of 
friends  ?" 

"  Not  destitute,  Robert.  There  is  your  sister,  your  brother 
Louis — whom  I  have  never  seen — there  is  Mr.  Yorke,  and 
there  is  my  uncle  ;  besides,  of  course,  many  more." 

Robert  smiled.  *'  You  would  bo  puzzled  to  name  your 
*  many  more,'  "  said  he.  *'  But  show  me  your  exercise-book. 
What  extreme  pains  you  take  with  the  writing  !  My  sister, 
I  suppose,  exacts  this  care  :  she  wants  to  form  you  in  all 
things  after  the  model  of  a  Flemish  school-girl.  What  life 
we  you  destined  for,  Caroline  1  What  will  you  do  with  yonr 
French,  drawing,  and  other  accomplishments,  when  they  are 
acquired  1" 

"  You  may  well  say,  when  they  are  acquiit.d ;  for,  as  you 
are  aware,  till  Hortense  ben^an  to  teach  me,  I  knew  precious 
Uttle.  As  to  the  life  I  am  destined  for  L  can  not  tell :  I  sup- 
pose, to  keep  my  uncle's  house  till — ,"  she  hesitated. 

-Till  what]     Till  he  dies]" 

"  No.  How  harsh  to  say  that !  I  never  think  of  his  dy- 
ng  :  he  is  only  fifty-five.  But  till — in  short,  till  events  oficr 
ither  occupations  for  me." 

"  A  remarkably  vague  prospect !    Are  you  content  with  it  ?" 

**I  used  to  be.  formerly.     Children,  you  know,  have  little 
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reflection,  or,  rather,  their  reflections  run  on  ideal  themes. 
Inhere  are  moments  nmv  when  I  am  not  quite  satisfied. '^ 

**  I  am  making  no  money— earning  nothing." 

"  You  come  to  the  point,  Lina  ;  you,  too,  thei ,  wish  to 
make  money  1" 

**  I  do  :  I  should  like  an  occupation ;  and  if  I  were  a  boy,  it 
would  not  be  so  difficult  to  find  one.  I  see  such  an  easy,  pleas- 
ant way  of  learning  a  business,  and  making  my  way  in  life.** 

"  Go  on  :  let  us  hear  what  way." 

**  I  could  be  apprenticed  to  your  trade — ^the  cloth- trade  :  I 
could  learn  it  of  you,  as  wo  are  distant  relations.  I  would  do 
the  counting-house  work,  keep  the  books,  and  write  the  letters, 
irhilc  you  went  to  market.  I  know  you  greatly  desire  to  be 
rich,  in  order  to  pay  your  father's  debts ;  perhaps  I  could  help 
you  to  get  rich." 

**  Help  me  ?     You  should  think  of  yourself." 

"  I  do  think  of  myself ;  but  must  one  forever  think  only  of 
one's  self?" 

"  Of  whom  else  do  I  think  1  Of  whom  else  dare  I  think  1 
The  poor  ought  to  have  no  large  sympathies  ;  it  is  their  duty 
to  be  narrow  " 

"  No,  Robert—." 

"  Yes,  Caroline.  Poverty  is  necessarily  selfish,  contracted, 
groveling,  ahxious.  Now  and  then  a  poor  man's  heart,  when 
certain  beams  and  dews  visit  it,  may  swell  like  the  budding 
vegetation  in  yonder  garden  on  this  spring  day,  may  feel  ripe 
to  evolve  in  foliage — ^perhaps  blossom ;  but  he  must  not  en- 
courage the  ^pleasant  impulse ;  he  must  invoke  prudence  to 
check  it  with  that  frosty  breath  of  hers,  which  is  as  nipping 
as  any  north  M'ind." 

"  No  cottage  would  be  happy  then." 

"  When  I  speak  of  poverty,  I  do  not  so  much  mean  the  nat- 
ural, habitual  poverty  of  the  working-man  as  the  embarrassed 
penury  of  the  man  in  debt ;  my  grub- worm  is  always  a  strait- 
ened, struggling,  care-worn  tradesman." 

"  Cherish  hope,  not  anxiety.  Certain  ideas  have  become 
too  fixed  in  your  mind.  It  may  bo  presumptuous  to  say  it. 
bat  I  have  the  impression  that  there  is  something  wrong  in 
^onr  notions  of  the  best  means  of  attaining  happiness ;  as  thert 
is  in — ."     Second  hesitation. 
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**  I  am  all  ear,  Caroline.'* 
'    "  In — (courage  !  let  me  apeak  the  truth) — ^in  your  manner 
»-mind,  I  say  only  manner — to  these  Yorkshire  work-people." 

"  You  have  often  wanted  to  tell  me  that,  have  you  not  t" 

"  Yes ;  often — ^vejy  often." 

'*  The  faults  of  my  ilhanner  are,  I  think,  only  negative.  I 
am  not  proud :  what  haa  a  man  in  my  position  to  be  proud 
of  1    I  am  only  taciturn,  phlegmatic,  and  joyless." 

"  As  if  your  living  cloth-dressers  were  all  machines,  like  your 
frames  and  shears :  in  your  own  house  you  seem  difierent." 

"  To  those  of  my  own  house  I  am  no  alien,  which  I  am  to 
these  English  clowns.  I  might  act  the  benevolent  with  them, 
but  acting  is  not  my  forte,  I  find^them  irrational,  pervene ; 
they  hinder  me  when  I  long  to  huny  forward.  In  treating 
them  justly,  I  fulfill  my  whole  duty  toward  them." 

*'  You  don*t  expect  them  to  love  you,  of  course  V* 

"  Nor  wish  it." 

"  Ah  !"  said  the  monitress,  shaking  her  head,  and  heaving 
a  deep  sigh.  With  this  ejaculation,  indicative  that  she  per- 
ceived a  screw  to  be  loose  somewhere,  but  that  it  ymn  out  of 
her  reach  to  set  it  right,  she  bent  over  her  grammar,  and 
sought  the  rule  and  exercise  for  the  day. 

"  I  suppose  I  am  not  an  aflectionate  man,  Caroline ;  the 
attachment  of  a  very  few  suffices  me." 

"  If  you  please,  Robert,  will  you  mend  me  if  pen  or  two 
before  you  go."  .       * 

"  First,  let  me  rule  your  book,  for  you  always  contrive  to 
draw  the  lines  aslant.  .  .  .  There  now.  .  .  .  And  now  fos 
the  pens :  you  like  a  fine  one,  I  think  ?" 

*'  Such  as  you  generally  make  for  me  and  Ilortcnse ;  not 
your  own  broad  points." 

*'  If  I  were  of  Louis*s  calling,  I  might  stay  at  home  and 
dedicate  this  morning  to  you  and  your  studies;  whereas  I 
must  spend  it  in  Sykes'  wool-warehouse." 

"  You  will  bo  making  money." 

"  More  likely  losing  it." 

As  he  finished  mending  the  pens,  a  horse,  saddled  and 
bridled,  was  brought  up  to  the  gaurden  gate. 

**  There,  Fred,  is  ready  for  me ;  I  must  go.  1*11  take  one 
look  to  see  what  the  spring  has  done  in  the  south  border,  too, 
first." 
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Be  ifuitted  the  loom,  and  ^rent  out  into  the  garden-ground 
>i^nd  the  mill.  A  tweet  fringe  of  3roang  verdure  and  opening 
flowecv— mowdrop,  crocus,  even  primroee — bloomed  in  the 
■PBihinff  under  the  hot  wall  of  the  factory.  Moore  plucked 
here  and  there  a  hloesom  and  leaf,  till  he^iad  collected  a  little 
bouquet ;  he  returned  to  the  parlor,  pil&red  a  thread  of  silk 
from  his  sister's  work-basket,  tied  the  flowers,  and  laid  them 
OQ  Caroline's  desk. 

"  Now,  good  morning." 

*  Thank  you,  Robert ;  it  is  pretty ;  it  looks,  as  it  lies  there, 
fike  ^arkke  <^  sunshine  and  blue  sky :  g9od  morning." 

He  went  to  the  door — stopped— opened  his  lips  as  if  to 
ipeak — said  nothing,  and  moved  on.  He  passed  through  the 
wicket,  and  mounted  his  horse :  in  a  second,  he  had  flung 
himaelf  from  the  saddle  again,  transferred  the  reins  to  Muiga- 
tvpyd,  and  re-entered  the  cottage. 

"  I  Ibigot  my  gbves,"  he  said,  appearing  to  take  something 
from  the  side-table ;  then,  as  an  impromptu  thought,  he  re- 
marked, "  You  have  no  binding  engagement  at  home,  perhaps, 
CaxoUne  ?" 

"  I  never  have :  some  children's  socks,  which  Mrs.  Ramsden 
has  ordered,  to  knit  for  the  Jew's  basket ;  but  they  will  keep." 

"  Jew's  basket  be  sold  I     Never  was  utensil  better 

aamed.  Anv  thing  more  Jewish  than  it — its  contents,  and 
their  prices-— can  not  be  conceived :  but  I  see  something,  a 
very  tiny  curl,  at* the  comers  of  your  lip,  which  tells  me  that 
you  know  its  merits  as  well  as  I  do.  Forget  the  Jew's  basket, 
then,  and  q)end  the  day  here  as  a  change.  Your  uncle 
won't  break  his  heart  at  your  absence  ?"  "^ 

She  smUed.  '*  No." 

**The  old  Cossack!  I  dare  say  not,"  muttered  Moore. 
•*  Then  stay  and  dine  with  Ilortense  ;  she  will  be  glad  of  your 
company  ;  I  shall  return  iu  good  time.  We  will  have  a  little 
reading  in  the  evening  :  the  moon  rises  at  half-past  eight,  and 
I  will  walk  up  to  the  rectory  with  you  at  nine.  Do  you 
agree?" 

She  nodded  her  head  ;  and  her  eyes  lit  up. 

Moore  lingered  yet  two  minutes :  he  bent  over  Caroline's 
desk  and  glanced  at  her  grammar,  he  finn^ered  her  pen,  ho 
lifted  her  bouquet  and  played  with  it ;  his  horse  stamped  im- 
patiently ;    Fred.  Murgatroyd  hemmed  and  coughed  at  the 
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gate,  as  if  lie  wondered  what  in  the  .world  hia  maater 
doing.     "  Grood-moming/'  again  said  Moore,  and  finally  van- 
ished. 

Hortense,  coming  in  ten  minutes  af^r,  found,  to  her  sur- 
prise, that  Caroline  liad  not  yet  commenced  her  exercise. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

COSIOLANUS. 

Mademoiselle  Moore  had  that  morning  a  somewhat  alh 
sent-minded  pupil.  Caroline  forgot,  again  and  again,  the 
explanations  which  were  given  to  her ;  however,  she  still  bore 
with  unclouded  mood  the  chidings  her  inattention  brought 
upon  her.  Sitting  in  the  sunshine,  near  the  window,  she 
seemed  to  receive  with  its  warmth  a  kind  influence,  which 
made  her  both  happy  and  gqpd.  Thus  disposed,  she  looked 
her  best,  and  her  best  was  a  pleasing  vision. 

To  her  had  not  been  denied  the  gift  of  beauty  ;  it  was  not 
absolutely  necessary  to  know  her  in  order  to  Jjke  her ;  she 
was  fair  enough  to  please,  even  at  the  first  view.  Her  shape 
suited  her  age  ;  it  was  girlish,  light,  and  pliant ;  every  curve 
was  neat,  every  limb  proportionate :  her  face  was  expressive 
and  gentle ;  her  eyes  w^ere  handsome,  and  gifted  at  times  with 
a  winning  beam  that  stole  into  the  heart,  with  a  language 
that  spoke  softly  to  the  affections.  Her  mouth  was  very 
pretty ;  she  had  a  delicate  skin,  and  a  fine  flow  of  brown  hair, 
which  she  knew  how  to  arrange  with  taste ;  curls  became  her, 
and  she  possessed  them  in  picturesque  profusion.  Her  style 
of  dress  announced  taste  in  the  wearer ;  very  unobtrusive  in 
fashion,  far  from  costly  in  material,  but  suitable  in  color  to  the 
fair  complexion  with  which  it  contrasted,  and  in  make  to  the 
slight  form  which  it  draped.  Her  present  winter  garb  was  of 
merino,  the  same  soft  shade  of  brown  as  her  hair ;  the  little 
jollar  round  her  neck  lay  over  a  pink  ribbon,  and  was  fastened 
with  a  pink  knot :  she  wore  no  other  decoration. 

So  much  for  Caroline  Helstone*s  appearance;   as  to  hei 
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dumieter  or  intelleet,  if  she  had  any,  they  must  speak  ftr 
themselves  in  due  time. 

Her  connections  are  soon  explained.  She  was  the  child  of 
parents  separated  soon  after  her  hirth,  in  consequence  of  disa- 
greement of  disposition.  Her  mother  was  the  half-sister  of 
Bir.  Moore's  father ;  thus — ^though  there  was  no  mixture  of 
blood — she  was,  in  a  distant  sense,  the  cousin  of  Robert,  Louis, 
and  Hortense.  Her  father  was  the  brother  of  Mr.  Helstone 
— a  man  of  the  character  friends  desire  not  to  recall,  afler 
death  has  once  settled  all  earthly  accounts.  He  had  rendered 
his  wife  unhappy  :  the  reports  which  were  known  to  be  true 
conoeming  him,  had  given  an  air  of  probability  to  those  which 
weie  falsely  circulated  respecting  his  better-principled  brother. 
Caroline  had  never  known  her  mothor,  as  she  was  taken  from 
her  in  infancy,  and  had  not  since  seen  her ;  her  father  died 
comparatively  young,  and  her  uncle,  the  rector,  had  for  soma 
fears  been  her  sole  guardian.  He  was  not,  as  we  are  aware, 
much  adapted,  either  by  nature  or  habits,  to  have  the  charge 
oi  a  young  girl :  he  had  taken  little  trouble  about  her  educa- 
tion ;  probably,  he  would  have  taken  none  if  she,  finding  her- 
ielf  neglected,  had  not  growa.  anxious  on  iicr  own  account, 
and  asked,  every  now  and  then,  for  a  little  attention,  and  for 
the  means  of  acquiring  such  amount  of  kii  >wledge  as  could 
not  be  dispensed  with.  Still,  she  had  a  depressing  feeling 
that  she  was  inferior,  that  her  attainments  were  fewer  than 
were  usually  possessed  by  girls  of  her  age  and  station ;  and 
very  glad  was  she  to  avail  herself  of  the  kind  offer  made  by 
her  cousin  Hortense,  soon  after  the  arrival  of  the  latter  at 
Hollow'smill,  to  teach  her  French  and  fine  needlework. 
Mdlle.  Moore,  for  her  part,  delighted  in  the  task,  because  it 
fave  her  importance  ;  she  liked  to  lord  it  a  little  over  a  docile 
yet  quick  pupil.  She  took  Caroline  precisely  at  her  own  esti- 
mate, as  an  irregularly-taught,  even  ignorant  girl ;  and  when 
•be  found  that  she  made  rapid  and  eager  progress,  it  was  to 
no  talent — no  application  in  the  scholar,  she  ascribed  the  im- 
provement, but  entirely  to  her  own  superior  method  of  teach- 
ing ;  when  she  found  that  Caroline,  unskilled  in  routine,  had 
a  knowledge  of  her  own — desultory  but  varied,  the  discovery 
caused  her  no  surprise,  i'or  she  still  imagined  that  from  her 
conversation  had  the  girl  unawares  gleaned  these  treasures: 
the  thought  it,  even  when  forced  to  ieel  that  her  pupil  knew 
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mnch  on  suljects  whereof  she  knew  little ;  the  idea-  waa  not 
logical,  but  Hortense  had  perfect  faith  in  it. 

Mademoiselle,  who  prided  henelf  on  pooeeiBing  "  nn  eqnit 
positif/*  and  on  entertaining  a  decided  preference  for  dry 
studies,  kept  her  young  cousin  to  the  same  as  closely  as  she 
could.  She  worked  her  unrelentingly  at  the  grammar  of  the 
French  language,  assigning  her,  as  the  most  improving  exer- 
eiee  she  could  devise,  interminable  **  analyses  logiques." 
These  "analyses"  were  by  no  means  a  source  of  partioular 
pleasure  to  Carohne;  she  thought  she  could  have  learned 
French  just  as  well  without  i  lem,  and  grudged  excessively 
the  time  spent  in  pondering  over  **  propositions,  principales,  et 
incidentes  ;*'  in  deciding  the  '*incidente  determinative**  and' 
the  "  incidente  applicative  ;**  in  examining  whether  the  prop* 
osition  was  "pleine,**  "  elliptiqne,"  or  '*  implicit^."  Some* 
times  she  lost  herself  in  the  maze,  and  when  so  lost,  she  would, 
now  and  then  (while  Hortenso  was  rummaging  her  drawen 
up-stairs — an  unaccountable  occupation  in  which  she  spent  s 
large  portion  of  each  day,  arranging,  disarrangin":,  rearranging, 
and  counter-arranging) — carry  her  book  to  Robert  in  the 
counting-house,  and  get  the  rough  place  made  smooth  by  hit 
aid.  Mr.  Moore  possessed  a  clear,  tranquil  brain  of  his  own  ; 
almost  as  soon  as  he  looked  at  Caroline's  little  difRcultics  they 
seemed  to  dissolve  beneath  his  eye ;  in  two  minutes  he  would 
explain  all ;  in  two  words  give  the  key  to  tho  puzzle.  She 
thought  if  Hortense  could  only  teach  like  him,  how  much 
faster  she  might  learn !  Repaying  him  by  an  admiring  and 
grateful  smile,  rather  shed  at  his  feet  than  lifted  to  his  face, 
she  would  leave  the  niiU  reluctantly  to  go  back  to  the  cottage, 
and  then,  while  she  completed  the  exercise,  or  worked  out  the 
sum  (for  Mdlle.  Moore  taught  her  arithmetic,  too),  she  would 
wish  nature  had  made  her  a  boy  instead  of  a  girl,  that  she 
might  ask  Robert  to  let  her  be  his  clerk,  and  sit  with  him  in 
the  counting-house,  instead  of  sitting  with  Hortense  in  the 
parlor. 

Occasionally — but  this  happened  very  rarely — she  spent 
the  evening  at  Hollow's  cottage.  Sometimes  during  these 
visits,  Moore  was  away,  attending  a  market ;  sometimes  he 
was  gone  to  Mr.  Yorke's ;  often  he  was  engaged  with  a  male 
visitor  in  another  room  ;  but  sometimes,  too,  he  was  at  homo, 
I,  free  to  talk  with  Carohne.     When  this  was  the 
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the  erctiinir  hoars  passed  on  wings  of  light ;  the/  were 
poi»e  before  they  M*ere  counted.  There  was  no  room  in  En- 
giand  so  pleasant  as  that  small  parlor  when  the  three  cousins 
oecopied  it.  Hortense,  when  she  was  not  teaching,  or  scolding, 
or  cooking,  was  far  from  ill-humored  ;  it  was  her  custom  to 
rpUx  towmrd  evening,  and  to  be  kind  to  her  young  English 
kinswoman.  There  was  a  means,  too,  of  rendering  her  de- 
Uphtfol,  by  inducing  her  to  take  her  guitar  and  sing  and  play ; 
she  then  became  quite  good-natured  ;  and  as  she  played  with 
skill,  and  had  a  well-toned  voice,  it  was  not  disagreeable  to 
listen  to  her :  it  would  have  been  absolutely  agreeable,  except 
that  her  formal  and  self-important  character  modulated  hei 
strains,  as  it  impressed  her*  manners  and  molded  her  counte- 


Mr.  Moore,  released  from  the  business-yoke,  was,  if  not 
favely  hinoeelf,  a  willing  spectator  of  Caroline's  liveliness,  t 
eomplacent  listener  to  her  talk,  a  ready  respondent  to  hei 
questions.  He  was  something  agreeable  to  sit  near,  to  hovei 
rouiul.  to  address  and  look  at.  Sometimes  ho  was  better  than 
ibis — almost  animated,  quite  gentle  and  friendly. 

The  drawback  was,  that  by  the  next  morning  he  was  sure 
to  be  frozeu  up  again  ;  and  however  much  he  seemed,  in  his 
quiet  way,  to  enjoy  these  social  evenings,  he  rarely  contrived 
their  recurrence.  This  circumstance  puzzled  the  inexperi- 
enced head  of  his  cousin.  "  If  I  had  a  means  of  happiness 
at  my  command,"  she  thought,  '*  I  would  employ  that  means 
often  :  I  would  keep  it  bright  with  use,  and  not  let  it  lie  fox 
weeks  aside,  till  it  gets  rusty." 

Yet  she  was  careful  not  to  put  in  practice  her  own  theory. 
Much  as  she  liked  an  evening  visit  to  the  cottage,  she  nevei 
paid  one  unasked.  Often,  indeed,  when  pressed  by  Hortense 
to  come,  she  would  refuse,  because  Robert  did  not  second,  or 
but  shghtly  seconded  the  request.  This  morning  was  the  first 
lime  he  had  ever,  of  his  own  unprompted  will,  given  her  an 
invitation  ;  and  then  he  had  spoken  so  kindly,  that  in  hearing 
hiin  she  had  received  a  sense  of  happiness  sufficient  to  keep 
ier  glad  for  the  whole  day. 

The  morning  passed  as  usual.  Mademoiselle,  ever  breath 
us*iy  busy,  spent  it  in  bustling  from  kitchen  to  parlor — now 
•O/ldii  g  scarab,  now  looking  over  Caroline's  exercise  or  hear- 
inp  her   repetitiou-lcsiion.      However   faiilllestly  these   taKJLi 
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were  achieved,  she  ue^er  commended  *  it  was  a  maxim  with 
her  that  praise  is  inconsistent  with  a  teacher's  dignity,  and 
that  blame,  in  more  or  less  ttnquahficd  measure,  is  indinpent- 
able  to  it.  She  thought  incessant  reprimand,  severe  or  slight, 
quite  necessary  to  tho  maintenance  of  her  authority ;  and  if 
DO  possible  error  was  to  be  found  in  tho  lesson,  it  was  the  pu* 
piFs  carriage,  or  air,  or  dress,  or  mien,  which  required  cor* 
rection. 

The  usual  affray  took  place  about  the  dinner,  which  meal, 
when  Sarah  at  last  brought  it  into  the  room,  she  almost  flunfr 
upon  the  table,  with  a  look  that  expressed  quite  plainly,  "  I 
never  dished  such  stuff  i*  my  life  afore ;  it's  not  fit  for  aogi.'* 
Notwithstanding  Sarah's  scorn,  it  Jviras  a  savory  repast  enough. 
The  soup  was  a  sort  of  pur6e  of  dried  pease,  which  Made- 
moiselle had  prepared  amidst  bitter  lamentations  that  in  this 
desolate  country  of  England  no  haricot  beans  were  to  be  had. 
Then  came  a  dish  of  meat — ^nature  unknown,  but  supposed 
to  be  iiiiscellancous — singularly  chopped  up  with  crumbs  of 
bread,  seasoned  uniquely  though  not  unpleasantly,  and  baked 
in  a  mold  ;  a  queer,  but  by  no  means  unpalatable  dish 
Greens,  oddly  bruised,  formed  the  accompanying  vegetable ; 
and  a  pjlt6  of  fruit,  conserved  after  a  receipt  devised  by  Ma 
dame  G6rard  Moore's  "grandmcrc,"  and  from  the  taste  of 
which  it  appeared  probable  that  '*  melassc"  had  boon  substi 
tuted  for  sugar,  completed  the  dinner. 

Caroline  had  no  objeoLion  to  this  Belgian  cookery  :  indeed 
she  rather  liked  it  for  a  change,  and  it  was  well  she  did  sq 
for  had  she  evinced  any  disrelish  thereof,  such  manifestatiou 
would  have  injured  her  in  Mademoiselle's  good  graces  forever ' 
a  positive  crime  might  have  been  more  easily  pardoned  than 
a  symptom  of  distaste  for  the  foreign  comestibles. 

Soon  alter  diimer  Caroline  coaxed  her  governess-cousin  up- 
stairs to  dress :  this  raanceuvre  required  management.  To 
have  hinted  that  the  jupon,  camisole,  and  curl-papers  were 
odious  objects,  or  indeed  other  than  quite  meritorious  points, 
would  have  been  a  felony.  Any  premature  attempt  to  urge 
their  disappearance  was  therefore  unwise,  and  would  be  likely 
to  issue  in  the  persevering  wear  of  them  during  the  whole 
day  Carei'ully  avoiding  rock.s  and  quicksunds,  liowever,  the 
pupil,  on  pretense  of  requiring  a  change  (f  scene,  contrived  to 
^t  tlio  leather  aloft,  and,  ^noe  iji  Iho  hF«l-riX>r;i.  she  persuaded 
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her  that  it  was  not  worth  while  returning  ihither,  and  that 
she  might  as  well  make  her  toilet  now ;  and  while  Made- 
moiselle delivered  a  solemn  homily  on  her  own  surpa&:ing 
merit  in  disregarding  all  frivolities  of  fashion,  Caroline  de- 
nuded her  of  the  camisole,  invested  her  with  a  decent  gown, 
arranged  her  collar,  hair,  &:c.,  and  made  her  quite  presenta- 
ble. But  Hortense  would  put  the  finishing  touches  herself, 
and  these  finishing  touches  consisted  in  a  thick  handkerchief 
tied  round  the  throat,  and  a  large,  servant-like  black  apron, 
which  spoiled  every  thing.  On  no  account  would  Mademoi- 
ielle  have  appeared  in  her  own  house  without  the  thick  hand* 
kerchief  and  the  voluminous  apron  :  the  first  was  a  positive 
matter  of  morality — it  was  quite  improper  not  to  wear  a  fichu ; 
the  second  was  the  ensign  of  a  good  housewife — she  appeared 
to  think  that  by  means  of  it  she  somehow  eHected  a  large 
faving  in  her  brother's  income.  She  had,  with  her  own 
hands,  made  and  presented  to  Caroline  similar  equipments ; 
and  the  only  serious  quarrel  they  had  ever  had,  and  which 
•till  left  a  soreness  in  the  elder  cousin's  soul,  had  arisen  firom 
the  refusal  of  the  younger  one  to  accept  of  and  profit  by  these 
elegant  presents. 

"  I  wear  a  high  dress  and  a  collar,"  said  Caroline,  "  and  I 
should  feel  sufibcated  with  a  handkerchief  in  addition ;  and 
my  short  aprons  do  quite  as  well  as  that  very  long  one :  I 
would  rather  make  no  change." 

Yet  Hortense,  by  dint  of  perseverance,  would  probsfbly 
have  compelled  her  to  make  a  change,  had  not  Mr.  Moore 
chanced  to  overhear  a  dispute  on  the  subject,  and  decided 
that  Caroline's  little  aprons  would  suffice,  and  that,  in  his 
opinion,  as  she  was  still  but  a  child,  she  might  for  the  present 
dispense  with  the  fichu,  especially  as  her  curls  were  long,  and 
almost  touched  her  shoulders. 

There  was  no  appeal  against  Robert's  opinion,  therefore 
his  sister  was  compelled  to  yield ;  but  she  disapproved  entirely 
of  the  piquant  neatness  of  Caroline's  costume,  and  the  lady 
like  grace  of  her  appearance :  something  more  soUd  and  home- 
ly, she  would  have  considered  "  bcaucoup  plus  convenable." 

The  afternoon  was  devoted  to  sewing.  Mademoiselle,  like 
most  Belgian  ladies,  was  specially  skiUful  with  her  needle. 
She  by  no  means  thought  it  waste  of  time  1o  devote  unnum« 
bered  hours  to  fine  embroidery    bight-deftroying  lace-work. 

D 
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mftrrebm  netting  and  knitting,  and,  above  all,  to  moat  elab 
oiate  ■toeking-mending.  She  Mrould  give  a  day  to  the  naend* 
ing  rf  two  boles  in  a  itoeking  anytime,  and  thmk  her  "  nusMn** 
nobly  fulfilled  when  she  had  acoomplished  it  It  was  another 
of  Caroline's  troubles  to  be  oondemned  to  leani  ibis  fioeiga 
stjr^e  of  daniing,  which  was  done  stitch  by  stitoh,  so  as  ezaetif 
to  imitate  the  ikbrio  of  the  stoddng  itself;  a  wwrifa'  prooea^ 
bnt  considered  by  Hortense  Gerard,  and  by  her  anoestressfla 
beforo  her  for  long  generations  back,  as  one  of  the  first  *'  du^ea 
of  woman."  She  herself  had  had  a  needle,  cotton,  and  a  6ar* 
fully-torn  stocking  put  into  her  hand  while  she  yet  worn  a 
child's  cpif  on  her  little  bUok  head :  her  "  hauts  faita"  in  the 
darning  line  had  been  exhibited  to  company  ere  she  was  sik 
years  old,  and  when  she  first  disoorered  that  C^aroUne  wu 
profoundly  ignorant  of  this  most  essential  of  attainments,  riie 
could  have  wept  with  pity  over  her  miserably  negleeted  youth 

No  time  did  she  lose  in  seeking  up  a  hopeless  pair  of  hose, 
of  which  the  heels  were  entirely  gone,  and  in  setting  the 
ignorant  English  girl  to  repair  the  deficiency  :  this  task  had 
been  commenced  two  years  ago,  and  Caroline  had  the  stock* 
ings  in  her  work-bag  yet.  She  did  a  few  tcws  every  day,  by 
way  of  penance  for  the  expiation  of  her  sins  :  they  were  a 
grievous  burden  to  her,  she  would  have  much  liked  to  put 
them  in  the  fire ;  and  once  Mr.  Moore,  who  had  observed  her 
shting  and  sighing  over  them,  had  proposed  a  pnvate  increm- 
ation in  the  counting-house,  but  to  this  proposal  Caroline 
knew  it  would  have  been  impolitic  to  accede — the  result  could 
only  be  a  fresh  pair  of  hose,  probably  in  worse  condition :  she 
adhered,  therefore,  to  the  ills  she  knew. 

All  the  afternoon  the  two  ladies  sat  and  sewed,  till  the 
eyes  and  fingers,  and  even  •the  spirits  of  one  of  them  were 
weary.  The  sky  since  dinner  had  darkened ;  it  had  begun 
to  rain  again,  to  pour  fast :  secret  fears  began  to  steal  on 
Caroline  that'  Robert  would  be  persuaded  by  Mr.  Sykes  or 
Mr.  Yorke  to  remain  at  Whinbur}'  till  it  cleared,  and  of  that 
there  appeared  no  present  chance.  Five  o'clock  struck,  and 
time  stole  on ;  still  the  clouds  streamed :  a  sighing  wind  whis- 
pered in  the  roof-trees  of  the  cottage ;  day  seemed  already 
closinrr ;  the  parlor-fire  shed  on  the  clear  hearth  a  glow  ruddy 
as  at  twilight. 

"  It  will  not  be  fair  tiU  the  moon  rises,"  pronounced  Made* 
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OMNseOe  Mooro ;  "oofueqnently,  I  feel  assured  that  my  brother 
vili  not  return  till  then :  indeed,  I  should  be  sorry  if  he  did. 
We  will  have  cofiee  :  it  would  be  vain  to  wait  for  him." 

'*  I  am  tired — may  I  leave  my  work  now,  cousin  ?" 

**  You  may,  since  it  grows  too  dark  to  see  to  do  it  well. 
Fold  it  up ;  pot  it  carefully  in  your  bag ;  then  step  into  the 
kitcheo,  and  desire  Sarah  to  bring  in  the  goOter,  or  tea,  as 
yoa  caU  it" 

"  Bat  it  has  not  yet  struck  six :  he  may  still  come." 

**  He  will  not,  I  tell  you.  I  can  calculate  his  movements 
— ^I  aodeistand  my  brother." 

Snspenae  is  irksome,  disappointment  bitter.  All  the  world 
haa»  aome  time  or  other,  felt  that.  Caroline,  obedient  to 
Olden,  passed  into  the  -kitchen.  Sarah,  was  making  a  dress 
fer  heiaelf  at  the  table. 

"  Yon  are  to  bring  in  eo^e,"  said  the  young  lady,  in  a  spir- 
itless tone ;  and  then  she  leaned  her  arm  and  head  against 
the  kitchen  mantle-picce,  and  bung  listlessly  over  the  fire. 

**  How  low  you  seem,  Miss !  But  it's  all  because  youi 
Bonsin  keeps  you  so  close  to  work.     It's  a  shame  !" 

**  Nothing  of  the  kind,  Sarah,"  was  the  brief  reply. 

"  Oh  I  but  I  know  it  is.  You're  fit  to  cry  just  this  minute, 
lor  nothing  else  but  because  you've  sat  still  the  whole  day. 
It  would  make  a  kitten  dull  to  be  mewed  up  so." 

**  Sarah,  docs  your  master  often  come  home  early  frotn 
market  when  it  is  wet  ?" 

"  Never,  hardly ;  but  just  to-day,  for  some  reason,  he  has 
made  a  dillerencc." 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?" 

**  He  is  come — I  am  certain  I  saw  Murgatroyd  lead  his 
hGne  into  the  yard  by  the  back-way,  when  I  went  to  get  some 
vater  at  the  pump  five  minutes  since.  He  was  in  the  count- 
ing-house with  Joe  Scott,  I  believe." 

"  Vou  are  mistaken." 

**  What  should  I  be  mistaken  for  ?  I  know  his  horse, 
wely  ?" 

•*  But  you  did  not  see  himsdf  ?" 

"  I  heard  him  speak,  though.  He  was  saying  something 
to  Joe  Scott  about  having  settled  all  concerning  ways  and 
Cleans,  and  that  there  would  be  a  new  set  of  frames  in  the 
tniU  before  another  week  passed  ;   and  that  this  time  ho 
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woiJd  get  &ur  loldien  fiom  Stilbro*  banaoks  to  gatid  thi 
wagon. 

*'  Sarah,  are  you  making  a  gown  ?" 

"  Yes :  is  it  a  handsome  one  V* 

"  Beautiful !  Get  the  cofiee  ready ;  1*11  finish  cutting  out 
that  sleeve  for  you,  and  1*11  give  you  some  trimming  for  it— 
I  have  some  narrow  satin  ribbon  of  a  color  that  will  joit 
match  it." 

"  You're  very  kind,  Miss." 

"  Be  quick ;  there's  a  good  girl :  but  first  put  your  master^i 
shoes  on  the  hearth ;  he  will  take  his  boots  ofi*  when  he  oomes 
in.     I  hear  him — he  is  coming." 

"  Miss !  you're  cutting  the  stufi*  wrong." 

"  So  I  am ;  but  it  is  only  a  snip :  there  is  no  harm  done." 

The  kitchen-door  opened;  Mr.  Moore  entered,  very  wet 
and  cold.  Caroline  half  turned  firom  her  dressmaking  occu- 
pation, but  renewed  it  for  a  moment,  as  if  to  gain  a  minute's 
time  for  some  purpose.  Bent  over  the  dre^,  her  face  was 
hidden  ;  there  was  an  attempt  to  settle  her  features  and  vail 
their  expression,  which  failed :  when  she  at  last  met  Mr. 
Moore,  her  countenance  beamed. 

"  We  had  ceased  to  expect  you ;  they  asserted  you  would 
not  come,"  she  said. 

'*  But  I  promised  to  retum  soon  :  you  expected  me,  I  sup- 
pose?" 

"  No,  Robert ;  I  dared  not  when  it  rained  so  fast.  And 
you  are  wet  and  chilled :  change  every  thing ;  if  you  took 
cold,  I  should — ^we  should  blame  ourselves  in  some  measure." 

•*I  am  not  wet  through — ^my  riding-coat  is  water-proof. 
Dry  shoes  are  all  I  require.  There  ....  the  fire  is  pleasant 
afler  facing  the  cold  wind  ^nd  rain  for  a  few  miles." 

He  stood  on  the  kitchen-hearth ;  Caroline  stood  beside  him. 
Mr.  Moore,  while  enjoying  the  genijil  glow,  kept  his  eyes  di- 
rected toward  the  glittering  brasses  on  the  shelf  aboTe. 
Chancing  for  an  instant  to  look  down,  his  glance  rested  on  an 
uplifted  face,  flushed,  smiling,  happy,  shaded  with  silky  curls, 
ht  with  fine  eyes.  Sarah  was  gone  into  the  parlor  with  the 
tray ;  a  lecture  from  her  mistress  detained  her  there.  Moore 
placed  his  hand  a  moment  on  his  young  cousin's  shoulder, 
stooped,  and  left  a  kiss  on  her  forehead. 

"  Oh  !"  said  she.  as  if  the  action  had  unsealed  her  lips  ;  *'  I 
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miserable  when  I  thought  yoa  wcnild  not  come ;  I  am 
almost  too  happy  now.  Are  }'ou  happy,  Robert  ?  Do  yon 
like  to  come  home  ?" 

*'  I  think  I  do ;  to-night,  at  least." 

^  Are  yon  certain  you  are  not  fretting  about  your  framep, 
and  your  business,  and  the  war  ?" 

"  Not  just  now." 

'*  Are  you  positive  you  don't  feel  Hollow's  cottage  too  smaU 
for  yon,  and  narrow  and  dismal  V* 

**  At  this  moment,  no." 

*'  Can  you  affirm  that  you  are  not  bitter  at  heart  because 
rich  and  great  people  forget  you  1" 

**  No  more  questions.  You  are  mistaken  if  you  think  I  am 
anxions  to  curry  favor  with  rich  and  great  people.  I  only 
want  means — a  position — a  career." 

^  Which  your  own  talent  and  goodness  shall  win  yoa« 
Ton  were  made  to  be  great — ^you  shizU  be  great." 

"  I  wonder,  now,  if  you  spoke  honestly  out  of  your  heart, 
what  receipt  you  would  give  me  for  acquiring  this  same  great- 
ness ;  but  I  know  it — better  than  you  know  it  yourself. 
Would  it  be  efficacious]  would  it  worki  Yes — poverty, 
miserv,  bankruptcy.  Oh  !  life  is  not  what  you  think  it, 
Lina!" 

"  But  you  are  what  I  think  you." 

"  I  am  not." 

"  You  are  better,  then  ?" 

"  Far  worse." 

"  No ;  far  better.     I  know  you  are  good." 

"  How  do  you  know  it  ?" 

"  You  look  so  ;  and  I  feel  you  are  so." 

"  Where  do  you  feel  it  ?" 

"  In  my  heart." 

"  Ah  I  you  judge  me  with  your  heart,  Lina  ;  you  should 
judge  me  with  your  head." 

"I  do ;  and  then  I  am  quite  proud  of  you.  Robert,  you 
ean  not  tell  all  my  thoughts  about  you." 

Mr.  Moore's  dark  face  mustered  color ;  his  lips  smiled,  and 
yet  were  compressed ;  his  eyes  laughed,  and  yet  he  resolutely 
knit  his  brow. 

••  Think  meanly  of  me,  Lina,"  said  he.  "  Men,  in  general, 
are  a  sort  of  scum,  very  different  to  any  thing  of  which  you 
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baipe  an  idea ;  Inrnkeaopcvteniumtobebeiter  Aumjidp 

Iowa.' 

'*Ifyiradid,  I  shotdd  imt  etteem yoa  w  moeh;  itkbooMM 
yoa  an  modest  that  I  haTo  raeh  eonfidenoe  in  ymir  marit" 

'*  Att  yon  flattering  ma  ?"  lie  demanded,  toning  duoply 
upon  her,  and  aearahmg  her  fiuse  witii  an  eje  of  aeota  fana* 
tiation. 

'*  No»'*  ihe  said,  aoftly,  langhing  at  hia  sodden  qajdamm. 
She  seraied  to  think  it  nnneeesjaxy  to  profier  any  eager  dian* 
Towal  of  the  charge. 

«  Yoa  don't  eare  whether  I  think  yoo  flatter  ma  et'not  f** 

-  No." 

"Ton  are  so  secoie  of  year  own  intentionaT* 

"  I  anppese  eo." 

"  What  are  they*  Carolina?" 

**  Only  to  ease  my  mind  hy  nTiwwiiig  fir  onea  jpait  ef  wbat 
Ithink;  and  then  to  make  yoo  hotter  eatisfled  with  yDonelC'* 

"  By  aasoiing  me  that  my  kinswonum  is  my  sinoere  friend  ?" 

**  Jnst  so ;  I  am  your  sincere  friend,  Bohert." 

"  And  I  am — ^what  chance  and  change  shall  make  me^ 
Lina." 

"  Not  my  enemy,  however  ?" 

The  answer  was  cut  short  by  Sarah  and  her  mistress  enter* 
ing  the  kitchen  together  in  some  commotion.  They  had  been 
improving  the  time  which  Mr.  Moore  and  Miss  Hdstone  had 
spent  in  dialogue  by  a  short  dispute  on  the  subject  of  "oafi§  an 
lait/'  which  Sarah  said  was  the  queerest  mess  she  ever  saw, 
and  a  waste  of  Grod's  good  gifts,  as  it  was  "  the  nature  of  oof* 
fise  to  be  boiled  in  water  ;*'  and  which  Mademoiselle  affirmed 
to  be  "  un  breuvage  royal,"  a  thousand  times  too  good  6a  the 
mean  perM>n  who  objected  to  it. 

The  former  occupants  of  the  kitchen  now  withdrew  into  the 
parlor.  Before  Hortense  followed  them  thither,  Caroline  had 
only  time  again  to  question,  "  Not  my  enemy,  Robert  ?"  And 
Moore,  Quaker-like,  had  replied  with  another  query, "  ConU  I 
be  ?''  and  then,  seating  himself  at  the  table,  had  settled  Carch 
Una  at  his  side. 

Caroline  scaroely  heard  Mademoiselle's  explosion  of  wrath 
whon  she  rejoined  them  ;  the  long  declamation  about  the 
"  conduite  indigne  de  cette  mdchante  creature"  sounded  in  her 
ear  aa  caofusedly  as  the  agitated  rattling  of  the  china.    Robert 
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hngiwd  a  litUe  at  it,  in  very  nibdaed  sort,  and  then  politelj 
and  calmly  entreating  his  sister  to  be  tranquil,  assured  her  that 
if  it  would  yield  her  any  satisfaction,  she  should  have  hei 
choice  of  an  atUmdaut  among  all  the  girls  in  his  mill :  only  he 
fieaced  they  would  scarcely  suit  her,  as  they  were  most  of  them, 
be  waa  informed,  completely  ignorant  of  household  work ;  and 
pert  and  aelf- willed  as  Sarah  was,  she  was,  perhaps,  no  worse 
than  the  majority  of  the  women  of  her  class. 

Mademoiselle  admitted  the  truth  of  this  conjecture :  accord* 
ia^  to  her,  "  ces  paysannes  Anglaises  etaient  toutes  insupport- 
ables."  What  would  she  not  give  for  some  "  bonne  cuisini^re 
AnTersoiie,"  with  the  high  cap,  short  petticoat,  and  decent 
sabots  proper  to  her  class  :  something  better,  indeed,  than  an 
insolent  coquette  in  a  flounced  gown,  and  absolutely  without 
eap !  (for  Sarah,  it  appears,  did  not  partake  the  opinion  of  St. 
Paoi,  that  *'  it  is  a  shame  for  a  ^oman  to  go  with  her  head 
meoTered ;"  but,  holding  rather  a  contrary  doctrine,  resolutely 
refused  to  imprison  in  linen  or  muslin  tho  plentiful  tresses  of 
her  yellow  hair,  which  it  was  her  wont  to  fasten  up  smartly 
with  a  comb  behind,  and  on  Sundays  to  wear  curled  in  front.) 

**  Shall  I  try  and  get  you  an  Antwerp  girl  ?"  asked  Mr. 
Moore,  who — stern  in  public — was,  on  the  whole,  very  kind 
in  private. 

•*  Merci  du  cadeau  I'*  was  the  answer.  '*  An  Antwerp  girl 
vould  rjot  stay  here  ten  days,  sneered  at  as  she  would  be  by 
all  tlie  young  eoquines  in  your  factor)' ;"  then  softening,  "you 
are  very  good,  dear  brother — excuse  my  petulance — but,  truly, 
my  domestic  trials  are  severe,  yet  they  are  probably  my  des- 
tiny ;  for  I  recollect  that  our  revered  mother  experienced  sim- 
ilar fiufierings,  though  she  had  the  choice  of  all  the  best  serv- 
ants in  Antwerp :  domestics  are  in  all  countries  a  spoiled  and 
unruly  set.*' 

Mr.  Moore  had  also  certain  reminiscences  about  the  trials 
of  his  revered  mother.  A  good  mother  she  had  been  to  him, 
and  he  honored  her  memory,  but  he  recollected  that  she  kept 
a  hot  kitchen  of  it  in  Antwerp,  just  as  his  faithful  sister  did 
h**re  in  England.  Thus,  thcrelbre,  he  let  the  subject  drop, 
lad  when  the  coflce-sorvice  was  removed,  proceeded  to  cou- 
■oltf  IIurt(.*UHc  by  fetching  her  music-book  and  guitar  ;  and, 
baviiiif  arraiijied  the  ribbon  of*  the  instrument  round  her  neck 
^ilb  a  quiet  fraternal  kindness  he  knew  to  be  all-i)owerrul  lu 
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■oothing  her  most  ruffled  moocLs,  he  asked  her  to  give  him 
■ome  of  their  mother's  favorite  songs. 

Nothing  refines  like  afiection.  Family  jarring  vulgarisofr^ 
family  miion  elevates.  Hortcuse,  pleased  ivith  her  hrother, 
and  grateful  to  him,  looked,  as  she  touched  her  guitar,  almoii 
graceful,  almost  handsome :  her  every-day  fretful  look  vai 
gone  for  a  moment,  and  was  replaced  hy  a  "  sourire  plcin  do 
bonte."  She  sang  the  songs  he  asked  for  with  feeling ;  they 
reminded  her  of  a  parent  *to  whom  she  had  been  truly  attach- 
ed ;  they  reminded  her  of  her  young  days.  She  observed,  too, 
that  Caroline  listened  with  naive  interest ;  this  augmented  her 
good-humor;  and  the  exclamation  at  the  close  of  the  song,  "1 
wish  I  could  sing  and  play  like  Hortense !''  achieved  the  busi- 
ness, and  rendered  her  charming  for  the  evening. 

It  is  true,  a  little  lecture  to  Caroline  followed,  on  the  vanity 
of  tcisfiing,  and  the  dutv*of  trying.  '*  As  B«me,"  it  waa 
suggested,  "  had  not  been  built  in  a  day,  so  neither  had  Made- 
moiselle Gerard  Moore*s  education  been  completed  iu  a  week, 
or  by  merely  icisJnng  to  be  clever.  It  was  cflbrt  that  had 
accomplished  that  great  work :  she  was  ever  remarkable  for 
her  perseverance,  for  her  industry  :  her  masters  had  remarked 
that  it  was  as  delightful  as  it  was  uucommon  to  find  so  much 
talent  united  with  so  much  soliditv,  and  so  on.  Once  on  the 
theme  of  her  own  merits,  Mademoiselle  was  fluent. 

Cradled  at  last  in  blissful  self-complacency,  she  took  hei 
knitting  and  sat  down  tranquil.  Drawn  curtains,  a  clear  fire 
a  softly  shining  lamp  gave  now  to  the  little  parlor  its  best — 
its  evening  charm.  It  is  probable  that  the  three  there  present 
felt  this  charm  :  they  all  looked  happy. 

**  What  shall  we  do  now,  Caroline  ?'*  asked  Mr.  Moore, 
returning  to  liis  seat  beside  his  cousin. 

"  What  shall  we  do,  Robert  ?"  repeated  she,  playfully. 
"  You  decide." 

"Not  play  at  chess]'* 

"  No." 

"  Nor  draughts,  nor  backgammon  ?" 

*'  No — no ;  we  both  hate  silent  games  that  only  keep  one*8 
hands  employed,  don't  wc  ?" 

*'  I  believe  we  do  :  then,  ^haIl  wo  talk  gcandal  ?'* 

"About  whom?  Are  wc  jiillicioiitly  interested  in  anj 
body  to  take  a  pleasur.'  in  [  nUnv^  their  churaeter  to  pieces  ?*' 
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"  A  question  that  comes  to  the  point.  For  my  part — ^un- 
mmiable  as  it  sounds — I  must  say,  no." 

**  And  I,  too.  But  it  is  strange — thougl^  we  want  no  third 
— fourth,  I  mean  (she  hastily  and  with  contrition  glanced  at 
Hortense)i  living  person  among  us — so  selfish  we  are  in  oui 
happiness — though  we  don't  want  to  think  of  the  present  ex- 
isting world,  it  would  be  pleasant  to  go  back  to  the  past ;  to 
hear  people  that  have  slept  for  generations  in  graves  that  are, 
perhaps,  no  longer  graves  now,  but  gardens  and  fields,  speak 
to  us  a^tell  us  their  thoughts,  and  impart  their  ideas." 

"  WM  shall  be  the  speaker  ?  What  language  shall  he 
utter  ?     French  ?" 

*'  Your  French  forefathers  don't  speak  so  sweetly,  nor  so  sol- 
enmly,  nor  so  impressively  as  your  English  ancestors,  Robert. 
To-night  you  shall  be  entirely  J^nglish:  you  shall  read  an 
English  book." 

"  An  old  English  book  ?" 

"  Yes,  an  old  English  book,  one  that  you  like ;  and  I  will 
choose  a  part  of  it  that  is  toned  quite  in  harmony  with  some- 
thing in  you.  It  shall  waken  your  nature,  fill  your  mind  with 
music ;  it  shall  pass  like  a  skillful  hand  over  your  heart,  and 
make  its  strings  sound.  Your  heart  is  a  Ijrre,  Robert;  but 
the  lot  of  your  life  has  not  been  a  minstrel  to  sweep  it,  and  it 
is  often  silent.  Let  glorious  William  come  near  and  touch 
it ;  you  will  see  how  he  will  draw  the  English  power  and 
melody  out  of  its  chords." 

"  I  must  read  Shakspeare  ?" 

"  You  must  have'  his  spirit  before  you ;  you  jwust  hear  lili 
voice  with  your  mind's  ear ;  you  must  take  some  of  his  soul 
into  yours." 

"  With  a  view  to  making  me  better ;  is  it  to  operate  like  a 
sermon  ?" 

'*  It  is  to  stir  you,  to  give  you  new  sensations.  It  is  to  make 
you  feel  your  life  strongly,  not  only  your  virtues,  but  your 
vicious,  perverse  points." 

"  Dieu !  que  dit-elle  ?"  cried  Hortcnse,  who  hitherto  had 
been  counting  stitches  in  her  knitting,  and  had  not  much  at- 
tended to  what  was  said,  but  whose  ear  these  two  strong 
words  caught  with  a  tweak. 

"  Never  mind  her,  sister :  let  her  talk ;  now  just  l«t  her 
lay  any  thing  she  pleases  to-night.     She  likes  to  ooma  down 
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haid  upon  your  brotliflr  aomstiines ;  it  aamm  nM»  m  kl  hfr 
alone.'* 

Caxoline,  who,  mounted  on  a  chair,  had  been  nunmafing 
the  bookoaae,  leturned  with  a  book. 

**  H^*B  Shakspeaie/'  ihe  laid,  "  and  theie's  Coriolanua. 
Now,  read,  and  discover  bj  the  fiMlinga  the  reading  will  give 
yon,  at  once  how  low  and  how  high  yon  are." 

"Come  then,  ait  near  me,  and  correct  when  I  mispio* 
noonce." 

"  I  am  to  be  the  teacher,  then,  and  yon  ny  popil?" 

'•  Ainn,  aoit-il !"  • 

"And  Shakspeare  ia  oar  wience,  lince  we  axe  going  to 
ahidy."  ^ 

"  It  appean  oo." 

"  And  you  are  not  going  to  be  Frenoht  and  ikeptieal,  aal 
ineering?  You  are  not  going  to  think  it  a  ngn  of  wiidom  to 
refuse  to  admire?" 

"  I  don't  know." 

"  If  you  do,  Robert,  Fll  take  Shakspeare  away ;  and  I'll 
shrivel  up  within  myself,  and  put  on  my  bonnet  and  go 
home." 

"  Sit  down ;  here  I  begin." 

"  One  minute,  if  you  please,  brother,"  interrupted  Made- 
moi8elle^  "  when  the  gentleman  of  a  family  reads,  the  ladies 
should  alwap  sew.  Caroline,  dear  child,  take  your  embroid- 
ery :  you  may  get  three  sprigs  done  to-night." 

Caroline  looked  dismayed.  "I  can't  see  by  lamplight; 
my  eyes  are  tired,  and  I  can't  do  two  things  well  at  once.  If 
I  sew,  I  can  not  listen ;  if  I  listen,  I  can  not  sew." 

"  Fi,  done  !  Quel  enfantillage  !"  began  Hortense.  Mr. 
Moore,  as  usual,  suavely  interp<»ed. 

"  Permit  her  to  neglect  the  embroidery  for  this  evening. 
I  wish  her  whole  attention  to  be  fixed  on  my  accent,  and  to 
insure  this,  she  must  follow  the  reading  with  her  eyes ;  she 
must  look  at  the  book." 

He  placed  it  between  them,  reposed  his  arm  on  the  back 
of  Caroline's  chair,  and  thus  began  to  read. 

The  very  first  scene  in  "  Coriolanus"  came  with  siAart  rel- 
ish to  his  intellectual  palate,  and  still  as  he  read  he  warmed. 
He  delivered  the  haughty  speech  of  Caius  Marcius  to  the 
•tarving  citizens  with  unction ;  he  did  not  say  he  thought  his 
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vrrationa]  pride  right,  but  he  seemed  to  feel  it  so.     Caroline 
looked  up  at  him  with  a  singular  smile. 

"  There*8  a  vicious  point  hit  already,'*  she  said,  *'  you  sym- 
pathize with  that  proud  patrician,  who  does  not  sympathize 
with  his  famished  fellow-men,  and  insults  them ;  there,  go 
on."  He  proceeded.  The  warlike  portions  did  not  rouse  him 
much ;  he  said  all  that  was  out  of  date,  or  should  be ;  the 
spirit  displayed  was  barbarous,  yet  the  encounter  single-handed 
between  Marcius  and  Tullus  Aufidius,  he  delighted  in.  As 
he  advanced,  he  forgot  to  criticise  ;  it  was  evident  he  appre- 
ciated the  power,  the  truth  of  each  portion  ;  and,  stepping  out 
of  the  narrow  line  of  private  prejudices,  began  to  revel  in  the 
large  picture  of  human  nature,  to  feel  the  reality  stamped 
upon  the  characters  who  were  speaking  from  that  page  beibro 
him. 

He  did  not  read  the  comic  scenes  well,  and  Caroline,  taking 
the  book  out  o{  his  hand,  read  these  parts  for  him.  From 
her  he  Beemed  to  enjoy  them ;  and  indeed  she  gave  them 
with  a  spirit  no  one  could  have  expected  of  her,  with  a  pithy 
expression  with  which  she  seemed  gifted  on  the  spot,  and  for 
that  brief  moment  only.  It  may  be  remarked,  in  passing, 
that  the  general  character  of  her  conversation  that  evening, 
whether  serious  or  sprightly,  grave  or  gay,  was  as  of  some- 
thing untaught,  unstudied,  intuitive,  fitful ;  when  once  gone, 
no  more  to  be  reproduced  as  it  had  been,  than  the  glancing 
ray  of  the  meteor,  than  the  tints  of  the  dew-gem,  than  the 
color  or  form  of  the  sunset  cloud,  than  the  fleeting  and  glit- 
tering ripple  varying  the  flow  of  a  rivulet. 

Coriolanus  in  glory ;  Coriolanus  in  disaster ;  Coriolanu* 
banished,  followed  like  giant^shades  one  after  the  other.  Be- 
fore the  vision  of  the  banished  man,  Moore's  spirit  seemed  to 
pause.  He  stood  on  the  hearth  of  Aufidius's  hall,  facing  the 
image  of  greatness  fallen,  but  greater  than  ever  in  that  low 
estate.  He  saw  "  the  grim  appearance,*'  the  dark  fan« 
'* bearing  command  in  it,"  "the  noble  vessel  with  its  tackifi 
torn.'*  With  the  revenge  of  Caius  Marcius,  Moore  perfectly 
mnpathized  ;  he  was  not  scandalized  by  it,  and  again  Caro- 
Ime  whirred — 

"  There,  I  see  another  glimpse  of  brotherhood  in  error." 

The  march  on  Rome,  the  mother's  supplication,  the  long 
"eiisUuice,  the  final  yielding  of  bad  passions  to  good,  which 
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flver  muft  be  the  caw  in  a  natira  worthy  the  epithet  of  boIiIm 
the  rage  of  Aufidius  at  what^  considered  his  ^y's  weaknesii 
the  death  of^  Ckiriolanns,  the  final  sorrow  of  his  great  enemy ; 
all  scenes  made  of  condensed  troth  and  strength,  came  on  in 
succesnon,  and  carried  with  them,  in  their  deep,  fast  flow,  the 
heart  and  mind  of  reader  and  listener. 

"  Now,  have  you  felt  Shakspeare  V*  asked  Caroline,  some 
ten  minutes  after  her  cousin  had  closed  the  book. 

"I  think  so."  . 

"  And  have  you  felt  any  thing  in  Coriolanus  like  you  ?*' 

"  Perhaps  I  have." 

'*  Was  he  not  faulty  as  well  as  great  ?" 

Moore  nodded. 

**  And  what  was  his  fault  ?  What  made  him  hated  by  tbe 
citizens  ?  What  caused  him  to  be  banished  by  his  countiy 
men?" 

**  What  do  yon  think  it  was  ?" 

"  I  ask  again — 

*  Whether  was  it  pride, 
Which  out  of  daily  fortune  ever  taints 
The  happy  man?  whether  defcot  of  judgment, 
To  fail  m  the  disposing  of  those  chances 
Which  he  was  lord  of?  or  whether  nature, 
Not  to  be  other  than  one  thin<; ;  not  moving 
From  the  casque  to  the  cushion,  but  commanding  peace 
Even  with  the  same  austerity  and  garb 
As  he  oontrolod  the  war?'  " 

^   "  Well,  answer  yourself,  Sphinx." 

"  It  was  a  spice  of  all :  and  you  must  not  be  proud  to  your 
work-peoplo  ;  you  must  not  neglect  chances  of  soothing  them, 
and  you  must  not  bo  of  an  inflexible  nature,  uttering  a  request 
as  austerely  as  if  it  were  a  command." 

"  That  is  the  moral  you  tack  to  the  play.  What  puts  such 
notions  into  your  head  ?" 

"  A  wish  for  your  good,  a  care  for  your  safety,  dear  Robert, 
and  a  fear  caused  by  many  things  which  I  have  heard  lately, 
that  you  will  come  to  harm." 

"  Who  tells  you  these  things  ?" 

'*  I  hear  my  uncle  talk  about  you :  he  praises  your  hard 
spirit,  your  determined  cast  of  mind,  your  scorn  of  low  ene- 
mies, your  resolution  not  *  to  truckle  to  the  mob  *  as  he  says  " 

**  And  would  you  have  me  truckle  to  them  ?" 
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"  No,  not  for  the  world  :  I  never  wish  you  to  lower  yourself; 
but  somehow,  I  can  not  help  thinking  it  unjust  to  include  aU 
poor  working  people  under  the  general  and  insulting  name  of 
'  the  moh/  and  continually  to  think  of  them  and  treat  them 
haughtily." 

"  You  arc  a  little  democrat,  Caroline  :  if  your  uncle  knew, 
what  would  he  say  ?" 

"  I  rarely  talk  to  my  uncle,  as  you  know,  and  never  about 
•uch  things :  he  thinks  every  thing  but  sewing  and  cooking 
above  women's  comprehension,  and  out  of  their  line." 

"  And  do  you  fancy  you  comprehend  the  subjects  on  which 
you  advise  me  V* 

"  As  far  as  they  concern  you,  I  comprehend  them.  I  know 
it  would  be  better  for  you  to  be  loved  by  your  work-people 
than  to  be  hated  by  them,  and  I  am  sure  that  kindness  is 
more  likely  to  win  their  regard  than  pride.  If  you  were  proud 
and  cold  to  me  and  Ilortcnse,  should  we  love  you  ?  When 
you  are  cold  to  me,  as  you  are  sometimes,  can  I  venture  to  be 
afiectionate  in  return  ?" 

•*  Now,  Lina,  I've  had  my  lesson  both  in  languages  and 
ethics,  with  a  touch  on  politics ;  it  is  your  turn.  Hortense 
tells  me  you  were  much  taken  by  a  little  piece  of  poetry  you 
learned  the  other  day,  a  piece  by  poor  Andr6  Ch6nier — *  La 
Jeune  Captive,'  do  you  rememb^  it  still  ?" 

"  I  think  so." 

"  Repeat  it,  then.  Take  your  time  and  mind  your  accent : 
especially  let  us  have  no  English  u's." 

Caroline,  beginning  in  a  low,  rather  tremulous  voice,  but 
gaining  courage  as  she  proceeded,  repeated  the  sweet  verses 
of  Chenier  :*  the  last  three  stanzas  she  rehearsed  veil. 

"  Men  bean  voyage  encore  est  si  loin  de  sa  fin ! 
Je  pars,  ot  des  ormeaux  qui  bordent  le  chemin 

fni  pass6  le  premiers  k  peine. 
Au  banquet  de  la  Tie  4  peine  commeno6, 
Un  instant  settlement  mes  l^vres  ont  pres8§ 
La  coupe  en  mes  mains  encore  pleme. 

•  Caroline  had  never  seen  Millcvoyo's  "  Jeune  Malade,"  otherwise 
■he  would  have  known  that  there  is  a  better  poem  in  the  French  lan- 
guage than  Ch6nier'8  ^^  Captive ;"  a  poem  worthy  to  have  been  written 
IB  English — an  inartificial,  genuine,  impressive  strain.  To  how  many 
•tber  samples  of  French  verse  can  the  same  epitheu  be  applied  ^<itb 

mthf 


**  Je  Be  nuy  oii*aii  arinf  enp^-ja  toul  iroir  b 
Et  eonme  le  tolnl,  de  Muton  an  mimo, 

Je  Tens  Mhevar  moB  inii6e. 
BriUaote  nir  ma  tige,  et  rhomieiir  da  jerdm 
Je  n*ai  vn  hiire  eaoon  que  lee  fmu  dn  aBtiii, 
Je  ¥eiix  eoliever  ma  joiinii6el" 

Moore  listened  at  fint  with  his  eyee  etit  down,  but  moh  he 
fiirtively  railed  them :  leaning  back  in  Ue  ehair»  he  eoidd 
watch  Caroline,  withoat  her  peroeiTing  tHiere  Ue  gaie  wat 
fixed.  Her  eheek  had  a  color,  her  eyee  a  K^t,  her  ooohMk 
nance  an  eaprewion,  thu  evening,  whieh  would  have^  wtJb 
eren  plain  Mtovei  etiiking ;  hat  there  was  not  the  yiofone 
defiwt  of  plainncH  to  paiAbn  in  her  caee.  The  ■nmbnt  wm 
not  ihed  on  rough  banwea ;  it  fidl  on  loft  hhioai.  Bnh 
lineament  was  turned  with  gnee;  the  whelo  aqteet  wat 
pleasinff.  At  the  present  moment  animitad,  intHeaMii^ 
toaohed— -she  might  be  called  beantifiiL  Sneh  a  free  wv 
calculated  to  aw^cen  not  only  the  calm  sentiment  of  nshiisii. 
the  distant  one  of  admiration ;  but  some  feeling  more  tendert 
genial,  intimate:  friendship,  perhaps — aflbction,  inteiest 
When  she  had  finished,  she  turned  to  Moore,  and  met  his  ere. 

"  Is  that  pretty  well  repeated  ?"  she  inquired,  smiling  hka 
any  happy,  docile  child. 

••  I  really  don't  know." 

"  Why  don't  you  know  t    Have  you  not  listened  V* 

"  Yes — and  looked.     You  are  fond  of  poetry,  Lina  ?" 

'*  When  I  meet  with  real  poetry,  I  can  not  rest  till  I  hate 
learned  it  by  heart,  and  so  made  it  partly  mine." 

Mr.  Moore  now  sat  silent  for  several  minutes.  It  strock 
nine  o'clock :  Sarah  entered,  and  said  that  Mr.  Helstone's 
servant  was  come  for  Miss  Caroline. 

'*  Then  the  evening  is  gone  already,"  she  observed  ;  "  and 
it  will  be  long,  I  suppose,  before  I  pass  another  here." 

Hortense  had  been  fi>r  some  time  nodding  over  her  knitting ; 
fallen  into  a  doze  now,  she  nmde  no  response  to  the  remark. 

**  You  would  have  no  objection  to  come  here  oflener  of  an 
evening  ?"  inquired  Robert,  as  he  took  her  folded  mantle  from 
the  side-table,  where  it  still  lay,  and  carefully  wrapped  it 
round  her. 

"  I  like  to  come  here ;  but  I  have  no  desire  to  be  intrusive. 
1  am  not  hinting  to  be  asked :  you  must  understand  that." 

*'Oh!  I  understand  thee,  child.     You  sometim'^  lecture 
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mo  for  wishing  to  be  rich,  Lina ,'  but  if  I  were  rich,  you  should 
live  here  alwa}^ :  at  any  rate,  you  fhould  live  with  me,  wher- 
ever my  habitation  might  be.*' 

"  That  would  be  pleasant ;  and  if  you  were  poor— -ever  so 
poor — ^it  would  still  be  pleasant.     Good-night,  Robert." 

'  I  promised  to  walk  with  you  up  to  the  rectory." 

'*  I  know  you  did ;  but  I  thought  you  had  forgotten,  and  I 
hardly  knew  how  to  remind  you,  though  I  wished  to  do  it. 
But  would  you  like  to  go  ?  It  is  a  cold  night ;  and,  as  Fanny 
is  oome,  there  is  no  necessity — " 

"  Here  i&  your  muff— don't  wake  Hortense— come." 

The  half  mile  to  the  rectory  wn  soon  traversed.  They 
parted  in  the  garden  without  a  kiss,  scarcely  with  a  pressure 
of  hands  ;  yet  Robert  sent  his  cousin  in  excited  and  joyously 
troubled.  He  had  been  singularly  kind  to  her  that  day :  not 
in  phrase,  compliment,  profession ;  but  in  manner,  in  look,  and 
in  Bofi  and  friendly  tones. 

For  himaelC,  he  came  home  grave,  almost  morose.  And  as 
he  stood  leaning  on  his  own  yard-gate,  musing  in  the  watery 
moonlight,  all  alone — ^the  hushed,  dark  mill  before  him,  the 
hUl-environed  hollow  round — ^he  exclaimed,  abruptly — 

'*  This  won't  do  !  There's  weakness — there's  downright 
min  in  all-  this.  However,"  he  added,  dropping  his  voice, 
**  the  frenzy  is  quite  temporary.  I  know  it  very  well :  I  have 
Had  it  befm.     It  will  be  gone  to-morrow." 


CHAPTER  VIL 

THE   CURATES  AT   TEA. 

CAJaoinfE  Helstone  was  just  eighteen  years  old ;  and  at 
eighteen  the  true  narrative  of  life  is  yet  to  be  commenced. 
Belbre  that  time,  we  sit  listening  to  a  tale,  a  marvelous  fiction  ; 
delightful  sometimes,  and  sad  sometimes ;  almost  always  un- 
real. Before  that  time,  our  world  is  heroic ;  its  inhabitants 
hal^vine  or  semi-demon ;  its  scenes  are  dreaniFeoenes :  darker 
woods,  and  stranger  hills;  brighter  skies,  more  dangerous 
waters ;  aweeter  flowers,  more  tempting  fruits ;  wider  plaina 
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dreaxier  doBerti,  lannier  fields  than  are  firand  in  natnie,  ovw* 
Miroad  our  enchanted  glohe.  What  a  aioon  we  gaze  on  befine 
that  time !  How  the  trembluiff  of  our  hearts  at  her  aipeot 
bean  witness  to  its  unntteiable  beauty !  As  to  our  sun,  it  is 
a  banting  heaven — ^the  world  of  gods. 

At  that  time— at  eighteen,  drawing  near  the  confines  cf 
illusive,  void  dreams,  Elf-land  lies  behind  us,  the  shores  cf 
Reality  rise  in  front.  These  shores  are  yet  distant :  thsjf 
look  so  blue,  sof^,  gentle,  we  long  to  reach  them.  In  sunshind 
we  see  a  greenness  beneath  the  azure,  as  of  spring  meadows  i 
we  catch  glimpses  of  silver  lines,  and  imagine  the  idl  of  living 
waters.  Could  we  bnt  fiioh  this  land,  we  think  to  hunger 
and  thirst  no  more ;  whereas  many  a  wilderoees,  and  often 
the  flood  of  Death,  or  some  stream  of  sorrow  as  cold  and  al- 
most as  black  as  Death,  is  to  be  crossed  ere  true  bliss  can  be 
tasted.  Every  joy  that  life  gives  must  be  earned  etc  it  is 
secured ;  and  how  hardly  earned,  those  only  know  who  have 
wrestled  for  great  prizes.  The  heart's  blood  must  gem  with 
red  beads  the  brow  of  the  combatant,  before  the  wreath  of 
victory  rustles  over  it. 

At  eighteen  we  are  not  aware  of  this.  Hope,  when  she 
smiles  on  us,  and  promises  happiness  to-morrow,  is  implicitly 
believed — Love,  when  he  comes  wandering  like  a 'lost  angd 
to  our  door,  is  at  once  admitted,  welcomed,  embraced :  his 
quiver  is  not  seen ;  if  his  arrows  penetrate,  their  wound  is  like 
a  thrill  of  new  life  :  there  are  no  fears  of  poison,  none  of  the 
barb  which  no  leech's  ha,nd  can  extract :  that  perilous  passion 
— an  agony  ever  in  some  of  its  phases ;  with  many,  an  agony 
throughout — is  believed  to  be  an  unqualified  good :  in  short, 
at  eighteen,  the  school  of  Experience  is  to  be  entered,  and  her 
humbling,  crushing,  grinding,  but  yet  purifying  and  invigora* 
ting  lessons  are  yet  to  be  learned. 

Alas,  Experience  I  No  other  mentor  has  so  wasted  and 
frozen  a  face  as  yours :  none  wears  a  robe  so  black,  none  bears 
a  rod  so  heavy,  none  with  hand  so  inexorable  draws  the 
novice  so  sternly  to  his  task,  and  forces  him  with  authority  so 
resistless  to  its  acquirement.  It  is  by  your  instructions  alone 
that  man  or  woman  can  ever  find  a  safe  track  through  life's 
wilds :  without  it,  how  they  stumble,  how  they  stray  !  On 
what  forbidden  grounds  do  they  intrude,  down  what  dread 
declivities  are  tliey  hurled ! 
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Caroline,  having  been  conroyed  home  by  Robert,  had  no 
wish  to  pass  what  remained  of  the  evening  with  her  uncle : 
the  room  in  which  he  sat  was  very  sacred  ground  to  her  ;  she 
seldom  intruded  on  it,  and  to-night  she  kept  aloof  till  the  bell 
rung  for  prayers.  Part  of  the  evening  church  service  was  the 
form  of  worship  observed  in  Mr.  Helstone's  household :  he 
read  it  in  his  usual  nasal  voice,  clear,  loud,  and  monotonous. 
The  rite  over,  his  niece,  according  to  her  wont,  stepped  up  to 
him. 

"  Good-night,  micle." 

"Hey!  You've  been  gadding  abroad  all  day — ^visiting, 
dining  out,  and  what  not !" 

"  Onlv  at  the  cottage." 

"  And  have  you  learnt  your  lessons?" 

"  Yes." 

"  And  made  a  shirt  ?" 

"  Only  part  of  one." 

"Well,  that  will  do:  stick  to  the  needle — learn  shirt- 
making  and  gown-making,  and  pie-crust-making,  and  you*ll 
be  a  clever  woman  some  day.  Go  to  bed  now :  I'm  busy 
with  a  pamphlet  here." 

Presently  the  niece  was  inclosed  in  her  small  bed-room; 
the  door  bolted,  her  white  dressing-gown  assumed,  her  long 
hair  loosened  and  falling  thick,  soft,  and  wavy,  to  her  waist ; 
and,  as,  resting  from  the  task  of  combing  it  out,  she  leaned 
her  cheek  on  her  hand  and  fixed  her  eyes  on  the  carpet,  before 
her  rose,  and  close  around  her  drew,  the  visions  we  see  at 
eighteen  years. 

Her  thoughts  were  speaking  with  her  :  speaking  pleasantly, 
as  it  seemed,  for  she  smiled  as  she  listened.  She  looked  pretty, 
meditating  thus :  but  a  brighter  thing  than  she  was  in  that 
apartment — the  spirit  of  youthful  hope.  According  to  this 
flattering  prophet,  she  was  to  know  disappointment,  to  feel 
chill  no  more  :  she  had  entered  on  the  dawn  of  a  summer  day 
— no  ialse  dawn,  but  the  true  spring  of  morning — and  her  sun 
would  quickly  rise.  Impossible  for  her  now  to  suspect  that 
•he  was  the  sport  of  delusion  :  her  expectations  seemed  war- 
rantcdf  the  foundation  on  which  they  rested  appeared  solid. 

"  When  people  love,  the  next  step  is  they  marry,"  was  her 
argument.  "  Now,  I  love  Robert,  and  I  feel  sure  that  Robert 
bves  me ;  I  have  thought  so  many  a  time  before ;  to-day  J 
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feU  it  When  I  looked  up  at  him  after  npeatiag  CUniev^i 
poum,  hi«  eyes  (wiiat  handionie  eyes  he  has !)  sont  the  tnrtli 
thnnigh  my  heart.  Sometimes  I  am  afinud  to  speak  to  hiUt 
lest  I  should  ho  too  frank,  kst  I  should  seem  forward :  lor  I 
have  more  than  onoe  regretted  bitterly,  OT^nftiwiiig,  supeiftn* 
ons  words,  and  fiNuced  I  had  said  more  than  he  ezpeoted  ni 
fe  say,  and  that  he  would  disapprore  what  he  mtf^i  deem 
my  indieeretion ;  now,  to-ni^t,  I  oould  haire  ventured  to  eos* 
press  any  thought,  he  was  so  indulgent.  How  kind  he  walk' 
as  we  walked  up  the  lane !  He  does  not  flatter  or  say  fimliBk 
things;  his  love-making  (firiendship,  I  mean :  ofoooneldoa.*! 
yet  account  him  my  lover,  hut  I  hope  he  vrill  he  so  aomedagA 
IS  not  like  what  we  read  of  in  hooks--it  is  ftr  better— origiaal, 
quiet,  manly,  sincere.  Iiblikehim:  I  vtouU  be  an  esoalhBt 
wi&  to  him  if  he  did  many  me:  Iwouldtellhimofhiafrate 
(fi>z  he  has  a  few  faults),  hut  I  would  study  his  eomfint*  and 
eherish  him,  and  do  my  best  to  make  him  happy.  Now,  I 
am  sure  he  will  not  be  cold  to-morrow :  I  feel  almost  certain 
that  to-morrow  evening  he  will  either  come  here,  or  ask  me 
to  go  there." 

She  recommeiiced  combing  her  hair,  long  as  a  mermaid's ; 
turning  her  head,  as  she  arranged  it,  she  saw  her  own  face 
and  form  in  the  glass.  Such  reflections  are  soberizing  to  plain 
people :  their  own  eyes  are  not  enchanted  with  the  image ; 
they  are  confident,  then,  that  the  eyes  of  others  can  see  in  it 
no  fascination ;  but  the  fair  must  naturally  draw  other  con- 
clusions :  the  picture  is  charming,  and  must  charm.  Caroline 
saw  a  shape,  a  head,  that,  daguerrcotyped  in  that  attitude 
and  with  that  expression,  would  have  b^n  lovely  :  she  oould 
not  choose  but  derive  from  the  spectacle  confirmation  to  her 
hopes  :  it  was  then  in  undiminished  gladness  she  sought  her 
couch. 

And  in  undiminished  gladness  she  rose  the  next  day :  as 
she  entered  her  unole*8  breakfast-room,  and  with  sofl  cheerfulr 
ness  wished  him  good-morning,  even  that  little  man  of  bronze 
hiriiself  thought,  for  an  instant,  his  niece  was  growing  "  a  fine 
ffirl."  Generally  she  was  quiet  and  timid  with  him :  very 
docile,  but  not  communicative ;  this  morning,  however,  she 
fi>und  many  things  to  say.  Slight  topics  alone  might  be  dis- 
cussed between  them  ;  for  with  a  woman — a  girl — Mr.  Hel- 
■tone  would  touch  on  no  other      She  had  taken  an  early  walk 
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ai  tlie  garden,  and  she  told  him  what  flowers  were  beginning 
to  spring  there ;  she  inquired  when  the  gardener  was  to  come 
and  trim  the  borders ;  she  informed  him  that  certain  starhngs 
were  beginning  to  build  their  nests  in  the  church-tower  (Bri- 
arfield  church  was  close  to  Briarfield  rectory) ;  she  wondered 
the  tolling  of  the  bells  in  the  belfry  did  not  scare  them. 

Mr.  Helstone  opined  that "  they  were-— like  other  fools  who 
had  just  paired — insensible  to  inconvenience  just  for  the  mo- 
ment" Caroline,  made,  perhaps,  a  little  too  courageous  by 
her  temporary  good  spirits,  here  hazarded  a  remark  of  a  kind 
die  had  never  before  ventured  to  make  on  observations  dropped 
hj  her  revered  relative. 

"  Uncle,*'  said  she,  "  whenever  you  speak  of  marriage,  you 
qpeak  of  it  scornfully  :  do  you  think  people  shouldn't  marry  ?" 

**  It  is  decidedly  the  wisest  plan  to  remain  single,  especially 
lor  women.*' 

"  Are  all  marriages  unhappy  ?" 

**  MUlioDB  of  marriages  are  unhappy :  if  every  body  con- 
thc  truth,  perhaps  all  are  more  or  less  so.'* 

**  You  are  always  vexed  when  you  are  asked  to  come  and 
marry  a  couple— why  ?'* 

"  Because  one  does  not  like  to  act  as  accessory  to  the  com* 
miision  of  a  piece  of  pure  folly.*' 

Mr.  Helstone  spoke  so  readily,  he  seemed  rather  glad  of  the 
mportunity  to  give  his  niece  a  piece  of  his  mind  on  this  point. 
Emboldened  by  the  impunity  which  had  hitherto  attended  her 
qnestions,  she  went  a  httle  further. 

"  But  why,"  said  she,  "  should  it  be  pure  folly  ?  If  two 
people  like  each  other,  why  should'nt  they  consent  to  live 
together  ?** 

••  lliey  tire  of  each  other — they  tire  of  each  other  in  a 
month.  A  yokefellow  is  not  a  companion ;  he  or  she  is  a 
fiillow-fafierer." 

It  was  by  no  means  naive  simplicity  which  inspired  Caro- 
line's next  remark :  it  was  a  sense  of  antipathy  to  such  opin- 
ions, and  of  displeasure  at  him  who  held  them. 

"  One  would  think  you  had  never  been  married,  uncle  :  one 
would  think  you  were  an  old  bachelor.'* 

"  Practically,  I  am  so." 

*•  But  you  have  been  married.  Why  were  you  so  inconsist- 
Mit  at  to  marry  ?" 
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"  Every  man  ii  muL  onee  or  twioe  in  hii  life." 

*'  So  yon  tired  of  my  aunt,  and  my  aunt  of  yon,  «Bd  yM 
were  miserable  togetlunr  ?" 

Mr.  Hebtone  pudied  ont  his  (^nieal  lip,  wrinUed  hii  bnrim 
finrehead,  and  gave  an  inartioalate  grunt.  • 

"Did  she  not  init  you?  Waa  aha  not  good-tempenlt 
Did  you  not  get  used  to  her  t  Were  you  not  aony  when  ahi 
died  V 

**  Caroline,"  aaid  Mx.  Helitone,  bringing  hia  hand  wkfwlf 
down  to  within  an  inoh  or  two  of  the  table,  and  then  imitte  ^ 
it  suddenly  on  the  mahogany,  "undentand  thia:  it  k  fvigfi  '■ 


and  puerile  to  confound  generala  with  paxtioulan :  m  oviljr 
case,  there  is  the  rule,  a^  there  axe  the  ezoeptioiia.    Ta« 
anestions  are  stujad  and  babyish.    Bing  the  bdl,  if  joa  iNVth,/; 
done  breakfiist."  ;^i>^ 

The  breakfast  was  taken  away,  and  that  meal  over,  it  ^fiM|«k' 
the  general  custom  of  uncle  and  niece  to  separate,  and  not  ta  ""  ~ 
meet  again  till  dinner ;  but  to-day  the  niece,  instead  of  quit* 
ting  the  room,  went  to  the  window-seat,  and  sat  down  then 
Mr.  Helstone  looked  round  uneasily  once  or  twice,  as  if  he 
wished  her  away,  but  she  was  gazing  from  the  window,  and 
did  not  seem  to  mind  hirh ;  so  he  continued  the  perusal  of  fab 
moniing  paper — a  particularly  interesting  one  it  chanced  to 
be,  as  new  movements  had  just  taken  place  in  the  Penin8u]a» 
«nd  certain  colunms  of  the  journal  were  rich  in  long  dispatbbea 
from  General  Lord  Wellington.  He  little  knew,  meantime^ 
what  thoughts  were  busy  in  his  niecc*s  mind — thoughts  the 
conversation  of  the  past  half-hour  had  revived,  but  not  gen- 
erated :  tumultuous  were  they  now,  as  disturbed  bees  m  a 
hive,  but  it  was  years  since  they  had  first  made  their  cells  in 
her  brain. 

She  was  reviewing  his  character,  his  disposition,  repeating 
his  sentiments  on  marriage.  Many  a  time  had  she  reviewed 
them  before,  and  sounded  the  gulf  between  her  own  mind  and 
his :  and  then,  on  the  other  side  of  the  wide  and  deep  chasm, 
she  had  seen,  and  she  now  saw,  another  figure  standing  beside 
her  uncle's — a  strange  shape  ;  dim,  sinister,  scarcely  earthly : 
the  half-remembered  image  of  her  own  father,  James  Helstone, 
Matthewson  Helstone  s  brother. 

Rumors  had  reached  her  oar  of  what  that  father's  character 
was ;  old  servants  had  dropped  hints :  she  knew,  too,  that  ht 
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iras  not  a  good  man,  and  that  he  was  never  kind  to  hor.  She 
recollected — a  dark  recollection  it  was — some  weeks  that  she 
bad  spent  with  him  in  a  great  town  somewhere,  when  she  had 
had  no  maid  to  dress  her  or  take  care  of  her  ;  when  she  had 
been  shut  up,  day  and  night,  in  a  high  garret-room,  without 
a  carpet,  with  a  bare,  uncurtained  bed,  and  scarcely  any  other 
furniture ;  when  he  went  out  early  every  morning,  and  often 
ibrgot  to  return  and  give  her  her  dinner  during  the  day,  and 
at  night,  when  he  came  back,  was  like  a  madman,  furious, 
terrible ;  or — still  more  painful — ^like  an  idiot,  imbecile,  sense- 
less. She  knew  she  had  fallen  ill  in  this  place,  and  that  one 
night  when  she  was  very  sick,  he  had  come  raving  into  the 
loom,  and  said  he  would  kill  her,  for  she  was  a  burden  to  him ; 
her  screams  had  brought  aid,  and  from  the  moment  she  was 
then  rescued  from  him  she  had  never  seen  him,  except  as  a 
iead  man  in  his  coffin. 

Tliat  M'as  her  father :  also  she  had  a  mother ;  though  Mr. 
Helstone  never  spoke  to  her  of  that  mother ;  though  she  could 
not  remember  having  seen  her :  but  that  she  was  alive  she 
knew.  This  mother  was,  then,  the  drunkard's  wife :  what  had 
their  marriage  beenl  Caroline,  turning  from  the  lattice 
whence  she  had  been  watching  the  starlings  (though  without 
teeing  them),  in  a  low  voice,  and  with  a  sac!,  bitter  tone,  thus 
broke  the  silence  of  the  room — 

"  You  term  marriage  miserable,  I  suppose,  firom  what  you 
■aw  of  my  father's  and  mother's.  If  my  mother  sufiered  what 
I  fufiered  when  I  was  with  papa,  she  must  have  had  a  dread- 
ful life." 

Mr.  Helstone,  thus  addressed — wheeled  about  in  his  chair, 
and  looked  over  his  spectacles  at  his  niece:  he  was  taken 
aback. 

Her  father  and  mother !  What  had  put  it  into  her  head 
to  mention  her  father  and  mother,  of  whom  he  had  never, 
during  the  twelve  years  she  had  hved  with  him,  spoken  to 
her  1  That  the  thoughts  were  self-matured ;  that  she  had 
any  recollections  or  speculations  about  her  parents,  he  could 
not  fancy. 

"  Your  father  and  mother  ?  Who  has  been  talking  to  you 
•bout  them  V* 

"  Nobody ;  but  I  remember  sometliiug  of  what  papa  was, 
and  I  pity  mamma.     Where  is  she  t" 
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ThifWhen  ui  ihet"  had  been  on  CmBnA  lipi  Iranft 
nds  of  times  before ;  bat  tQl  now  ehe  had  never  nttorad  H. 

•"I  hasdly  know,"  retitraed  Mr.  Hebtane;  *'I  wai  Kttli 
aeqnainted  with  her.    I  'have  not  heard  fiem  her  for  jeanr: 
bat  wherever  die  k,  the  thinka  ^nothing  of  you ;  she  never 
in^rea  aboat  joa ;  I  have  xeaaon  to  believe  ahe  doei  not  wUh* 
toaeejoo.    Come,  it  k  lehool-tiine :  yon  go  to  jonr  ooann  at' 
ten,  don't  you  ?    The  doA  has  strode." 

Perhaps  CaroHae  weidd  have  said  more ;  bat  Fanny  oomin^i 
in,  informed  her  master  that  the  ehorchwaidens  wanted  la*) 
q^eak  to  him  in  the  vestry.    He  hastened  to  join  them,  and' 
his  nieee  presently  set  eut  for  the  eottage.  ^ 

The  road  from  the  reetory  to  HoUow's-mill  inclined  dewtt*' 
ward,  she  ran,  therefinee^  almost  all  the  vray.  Ezereisei  the 
firesh  air,  the  thought  of  senng  Bobert,  at  least  of  beiii^  m 
hu  premises,  in  his  vieinage,  revived  her  somewhat  depressed 
spirits  quickly.  Arriving  in  sight  of  the  white  house,  and 
within  hearing  of  the  thundering  mill  and  its  rushing  water- 
course, the  first  thing  she  saw  was  Moore  at  his  garden-gate. 
There  he  stood ;  in  his  belted  Holland  blouse,  a  light  cap 
covering  his  head,  which  imdress  costume  suited  him  :  he  was 
looking  down  the  lane,  not  ui  the  direction  of  his  cousin's  ap- 
proach. She  stopped,  withdrawing  a  little  behind  a  willow, 
and  studied  his  appearance. 

"  He  has  not  his  peer,"  she  thought ;  "  he  is  as  handsome 
as  he  is  intelligent.  What  a  keen  eye  he  has !  What  clearly 
cut,  spirited  features-^thin  and  serious,  but, graceful!  I  do 
like  his  face — I  do  like  his  aspect — I  do  like  him  so  mooh ! 
Better  than  any  of  those  shuffling  curates,  for  instance — better 
than  any  body  :  bonnie  Robert !" 

She  sought  '*  bonnie  KobertV  presence  speedily,  For  his 
part,  when  she  challenged  his  sight,  I  believe  he  would  have 
passed  from  before  her  oyes  like  a  phantom,  if  he  could ;  but 
being  a  tall  fact,  and  no  fiction,  he  was  obliged  to  stand  the 
greeting.  He  made  it  brief:  it  was  cousin-like,  brother-like, 
iriend-like,  any  thing  but  lover-like.  The  nameless  charm  of 
last  night  had  left  his  manner :  he  was  no  longer  the  same 
man;  or,  at  any  rate,  the  same  heart  did  not  beat  in  his 
breast.  Rude  disappointment !  sharp  cross !  At  first  the 
eager  girl  would  not  believe  in  the  change,  though  she  saw 
and  felt  it     It  was  difficult  to  withdraw  her  hand  from  his, 
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tQl  he  had  bestowed  at  least  something  like  a  kind  pressure ; 
it  was  difficult  to  turn  her  eyes  from  his  eyes,  till  his  looks 
had  expressed  something  more  and  fonder  than  that  cool  wcl- 
eome. 

A  lover  masculine  so  disappointed  can  speak  and  urge  ex- 
planation, a  lover  feminine  can  say  nothing :  if  she  did  the 
retolt  would  be  shame  and  anguish,  inward  remorse  for  self* 
treachery.  Nature  would  brand  such  demonstration  as  a 
rebellion  against  her  instincts,  and  would  vindictively  repay 
It  aflerward  by  the  thunderbolt  of  self-contempt  smiting  sud- 
denly in  secret.  Take  the  matter  as  you  find  it:  ask  no 
questions ;  utter  no  remonstrances :  it  is  your  best  wisdom. 
lou  expected  bread,  and  you  have.got  a  stone  ;  break  your 
teeth  ou  it,  and  don't  shriek  because  the  nerves  are  martyr- 
ized :  do  not  doubt  that  your  mental  stomach — if  you  have 
such  a  thing — is  strong  as  an  ostrich's — the  stone  will  digest. 
You  held  out  your  hand  for  an  egg,  and  fate  put  into  it  a 
aoorpion.  Show  no  consternation :  close  your  fingers  firmly 
upon  the  gift ;  let  it  sting  through  your  palm.  Never  mind  : 
in  time,  after  your  hand  and  arm  have  swelled  and  quivered 
long  with  torture,  the  squeezed  scorpion  will  die,  and  you  will 
have  learned  the  great  lesson  how  to  endure  without  a  sob. 
For  the  whole  remnant  of  your  life,  if  you  survive  the  test— 
■ome.  it  is  said,  die  under  it — you  will  be  stronger,  wiser,  less 
■ensitive.  This  you  are  not  aware  of,  perhaps,  at  the  time, 
and  so  can  not  borrow  courage  of  that  hope.  Nature,  how- 
ever, as  has  been  intimated,  is  an  excellent  friend  in  such 
eaaes ;  sealing  the  lips,  interdicting  utterance,  commanding  a 
plAcid  dissimulation :  a  dissimulation  often  wearing  an  easy 
and  gay  mien  at  first,  settling  down  to  sorrow  and  paleness  in 
time,  then  passing  away  and  leaving  a  convenient  stoicism, 
not  the  less  fortifying  because  it  is  half-bitter. 

Half-bitter!  Is  that  wrong?  No — it  should  be  bitter: 
bittemeas  is  strength — it  is  a  tonic.  Sweet,  mild  force  fol- 
lowing acute  suffering,  you  find  nowhere  :  to  talk  of  it  is  de- 
lusion. There  may  be  apathetic  exhaustion  afVer  the  rack ; 
if  energy  remains,  it  will  be  rather  a  dangerous  energy- 
deadly  when  confronted  with  injustice. 

Who  has  read  the  ballad  of  "  Puir  Mary  Lee  ?" — that  old 
Scotch  ballad,  written  I  know  not  in  what  generation,  nor  by 
what  hand.    Mary  had  been  ill-used — ^probably  in  being  mnd^ 
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lo  believe  that  troth  which  was  falaahood :  fha  is  aot 
plaiiiing,  but  she  is  sitting  akae  in  the  snow-itaim,  and  you 
bear  her  thoughts.  They  an  not  the  thoughts  of  a  modsl 
lieroine  under  her  cifcnmstanoes,  but  they  aie  those  of  adeepl]^ 
filling,  stroagly-resentfiil  peasanlrgirL  Anguish  has  dimi 
her  firom  the  ingle-nook  of  home,  to  the  white-shrouded  aid 
ioy  hills :  crouched  under  the  "  cauld  drift,"  she  recalls  evsiy 
image  of  horror — **  the  yellow-wymed  ask,"  *'  the  hairy  adderv 
"  the  auld  moon-bowing  tyke,"  "  the  ghaist  at  e'en,"  "  tki 
sour  buUister,"  '*  the  mill^  on  the  taed*s  back ;"  she  haftsa 
these,  but  "  waur  she  hates  RobinHi-B.ee  T' 

"  Oh !  anoe  I  liTed  happily  b^  yoa  bonny  bom — 
The  warid  wts  in  lore  vi'  me ; 
Bat  now  I  maun  tit  'neath  the  ouild  drift  and  moan. 
And  curse  bkok  Bobin-a^Ree  I 

'<  Then  whuddor  awa*  thon  bitter  biting  bkst,*' 

(Reader,  do  you  hear  the  wild  sound  of  this  line,  sweeping 
over  the  waste,  piercing  the  winter-tempest  ?) 

*'  And  sough  through  the  scninty  tree, 
And  sraoor  me  up  in  the  snaw  fu'  fast, 
And  ne'er  let  the  sun  me  see ! 

"  Oh,  never  melt  awa,  thou  wreath  o'  snaw, 
That's  sae  kind  in  graving  me ; 
But  hide  me  frae  the  scorn  and  guffaw 
O'  viUains  like  Robin-a-Ree  !'^ 

But  what  has  been  said  in  the  last  page  or  two  is  not  ge^ 
mane  to  Caroline  Helstone's  feelings,  or  to  the  state  of  things 
between  her  and  Robert  Moore.  Robert  had  done  her  no 
wrong — he  had  told  her  no  lie  ;  it  was  she  that  was  to  blame, 
if  any  one  w^as ;  what  bitterness  her  mind  distilled  should  and 
would  be  poured  on  her  own  head.  She  had  loved  without 
being  asked  to  love — a  natural,  ^metimcs  an  inevitable 
chance,  but  big  with  miser)'. 

Robert,  indeed,  had  sometimes  seemed  to  be  fond  of  her— 
but  why  ?  Because  she  had  made  herself  so  pleasing  to  him, 
he  could  not,  in  spite  of  all  his  cHbrts,  help  testifying  a  state 
of  fecliiig  his  judgment  did  not  approve,  nor  liis  will  sanction 
He  was  about  to  withdraw  decidedly  iioia  intimate  communi- 
catiou  with  her,  bccaute  he  did  not  chuuve  to  have  hii  afllectioni 
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laextricably  entangled,  nor  to  be  drawn,  despite  his  reason, 
into  a  marriage  he  beheved  imprudent.  Now,  what  was  she 
to  do  ? — to  give  way  to  her  feelings,  or  to  vanquish  them — to 
pursue  him,  or  to  turn  upon  herself?  If  she  is  weak,  she 
will  try  the  last  expedient — ^will  lose  his  esteem,  and  win 
his  aversion  ;  if  she  has  sense,  she  will  be  her  own  governor, 
and  resolve  to  subdue  and  bring  under  guidance  the -disturbed 
realm  of  her  emotions.  She  will  determine  to  look  on  life 
steadily,  as  it  is ;  to  begin  to  learn  its  severe  truths  seriously, 
and  to  study  its  knotty  problems  closely,  conscientiously. 

It  appeared  she  had  a  little  sense,  for  she  quitted  Egbert 
quietly,  without  complaint  or  question — ^without  the  alteration 
of  a  muscle  or  the  shedding  of  a  tear — betook  herself  to  her 
studies  under  Hortense  as  usual,  and  at  dinner-time  went 
home  without  hngering. 

When  she  had  dined,  and .  found  herself  in  the  rectory 
drawing-room  alone,  having  left  her  uncle  over  his  temperate 
glass  of  port  wine,  the  difficulty  that  occurred  to  and  embar- 
rassed her,  was — "  How  am  I  to  get  through  this  day  ?" 

Last  night  she  had  hoped  it  would  be  spent  as  yesterday 
was— that  the  evening  would  be  again  passed  with  Happi- 
ness and  Robert :  she  had  learned  her  mistake  this  morning, 
and  yet  she  could  not  settle  down,  convinced  that  no  chance 
would  occur  to  recall  her  to  Hollow's  cottage,  or  to  bring 
Moore  again  into  her  society. 

He  had  walked  up  afler  tea,  more  than  once,  to  pass  an 
hour  with  her  uncle :  the  door-bell  had  rung,  his  voice  had 
been  heard  in  the  passage  just  at  twilight,  when  she  little 
«apected  such  a  pleasure ;  and  this  had  happened  twice  after 
he  had  treated  her  ^^ii\l  peculiar  reserve;  and,  though  he 
rarely  talked  to  her  in  her  uncle's  presence,  he  had  looked  at 
her  relenlingly,  as  he  sat  opposite  her  work-table  during  his 
stay  :  the  few  words  he  had  spoken  to  her  were  comforting ; 
his  maimer  on  bidding  her  good-night  was  genial.  Now,  ha 
might  come  this  evening,  said  False  Hope :  she  almost  knew 
it  was  False  Hope  which  breathed  the  whisper,  and  yet  she 
listened. 

She  tried  to  read — her  thoughts  wandered ;  she  tried  to 
sew— every  stitch  she  put  .in  was  an  ennui,  the  occupation  was 
tnsuflerably  tedious ;  she  opened  her  desk,  and  attempted  to 
write  a  Froneh  composition — she  wrote  nothing  but  mistakes. 

E 
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.Suddenly  the  door-bell  sharply  raDg^— her  heart  leaped 
•he  sprang  to  the  drawing-room  door,  opened  it  Boftly,  peeped 
through  the  aperture:  Fanny  was  admitthig  a  vintor— a 
gentleman — a  tall  man,  just  the  height  of  Robert.  For  onf 
second  she  thought  it  was  Robert<— for  one  second  she  exulted ; 
but  the  voice  asking  for  Mr.  HeUtone  undeceived  her :  that 
Toice  was  an  Irish  Toioe,  consequently  not  Moore's  but  the 
curate's — ^Malone's.  He  was  ushered  into  the  dining-roon^ 
where,  doubtless,  he  speedily  helped  his  rector  to  empty  the 
decanters. 

It  was  a  fact  to  be  noted,  that  at  whatever  house  in  Briar- 
field,  Whinbary,  or  Nunnely,  one  curate  dropped  in  to  a 
meal — dinner  or  tea,  as  the  case  might  be — another  presently 
followed ;  often  two  more.  Not  that  they  gave  each  other 
the  rendezvous,  but  th^  were  usually  all  on  the  run  at  the 
same  time  ;  and  when  Donne,  for  instance,  sought  Malone  at 
his  lodgings  and  found  him  not,  he  inquired  whither  he  had 
posted,  and  having  learned  of  the  landlady  his  destination, 
hastened  with  all  speed  aflcr  him :  the  same  causes  operated 
in  the  same  way  with  Sweeting.  Thus  it  chanced  on  that 
afternoon  that  Caroline's  cars  were  three  times  tortured  with 
the  ringing  of  the  bell,  and  the  advent  of  undesired  guests : 
for  Donne  followed  Malone,  and  Swectinp:  followed  Donne; 
and  more  wine  was  ordered  up  from  the  cellar  into  the  cfining- 
room  (for  though  old  Ilelstono  chid  the  inferior  priesthood 
when  he  found  them  "carousing,"  as  he  called  it,  in  their 
own  tents,  yet  at  his  hierarchical  taLle  he  ever  liked  to  treat 
them  to  a  glass  of  his  best),  and  through  the  closed  doorp 
Caroline  heard  their  boyish  laughter,  and  the  vacant  cackle 
of  their  voices.  Her  fear  was  lest  they  should  stay  to  tea ; 
for  she  had  no  pleasure  in  making  tea  for  that  particular  trio. 
What  distinctions  people  draw  I  These  three  were  men- 
young  men— educated  men  like  Moore ;  yet,  for  her,  how 
great  the  dilTereuce  I  Their  society  was  a  bore — his  a 
dchght. 

Not  only  was  she  destined  to  he  favored  with  their  clerical 
company,  hut  Fortune  was  at  this  moment  bringing  her  four 
other  jjTUosts — lady-guests — all  packed  in  a  pouy-phaeton  now 
roiling  somewhat  heavily  alon;r  the  road  from  Whinbnry :  an  , 
elderly  lady  and  three  of  her  buxom  daughters  were  coming 
to  see  her  *'  in  a  friendly  way,"  as  the  custom  of  that  neigh- 
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borhood  was.  Yes,  a  foarth  time  the  bell  clanged :  Fanny 
brought  the  piesent  announcement  to  the  drawing-room— 

'*  Mrs.  Sykes  and  the  three  Mi^es  Sykes/' 

When  Caroline  was  going  to  receive  company,  her  habit 
was  to  wring  her  hands  very  nervously,  to  flush  a  little,  and 
eome  for^'ard  hurriedly  yet  hesitatingly,  wishing  herself  mean- 
time at  Jericho.  She  was,  at  such  crises,  sadly  deficient  in 
finished  manner,  though  she  had  once  been  at  school  a  year. 
Accordingly,  on  this  occasion,  her  small  white  hands  sadly 
maltreat^  each  other,  while  she  stood  up,  waiting  the  en- 
trance of  Mrs.  Sykes. 

In  stalked  that  lady,  a  tall,  bilious  gentlewoman,  who 
made  an  ample  and  not  altogether  insincere  profession  of 
piety,  and  was  greatly  given  to  hospitality  toward  the  clergy ; 
in  sailed  her  three  daughters,  a  showy  trio,  being  all  three 
well  grown,  and  more  or  less  handsome. 

In  English  country  Isidies  there  is  this  point  to  be  remarked : 
whether  young  or  old,  pretty  or  plain,  dull  or  sprightly,  they 
all  (or  almost  all)  have  a  certain  expression  stamped  on  their 
features,  which  seems  to  say,  "  I  know — I  do  not  boast  of  it 
^but  I  know  that  I  am  the  standard  of  what  is  proper ;  let 
every  one,  therefore,  whom  I  approach,  or  who  approaehes 
me,  keep  a  sharp  look-out,  for  wherein  they  difier  from  me — 
be  the  same  in  dress,  manner,  opinion,  principle,  or  practice- 
therein  they  are  wrong." 

Mrs.  and  Misses  Sykes.  far  from  being  exceptions  to  this 
observation,  were  pointed  illustrations  of  its  truth.  Miss 
Mary,  a  well-looked,  well-meant,  and,  on  the  whole,  well- 
dispositioned  girl,  wore  her  complacency  with  some  state, 
though  without  harshness ;  Miss  Harriet,  a  beauty,  carried  it 
more  overbearingly— Hshe  looked  high  and  cold ;  Miss  Hannah, 
who  was  conceited,  dashing,  pushing,  flourished  hers  con- 
•ciously  and  openly ;  the  mother  evinced  it  with  the  gravity 
proper  to  her  age  and  religious  frame. 

The  reception  was  got  through  somehow.  Caroline  **  was 
glad  to  see  them"  (an  unmitigated  fib),  hoped  they  were  well, 
hoped  Mrs.  Sykes's  cough  was  better  (Mrs.  Sykes  had  had  a 
cough  for  the  last  twenty  years),  hoped  the  Misses  Sykes  had 
left  their  sisters  at  homo  well ;  to  which  inquiry  the  Misses 
Sykes,  sitting  on  three  chairs  opposite  the  music-stool,  whereon 
Oaioliue  had  undesignedly  come  to  anchor,  alW  wavering  ibi 


•ome  seconds  between  it  and  a  large  ann-chair,  iuto  which 
the  at  length  recollected  she  ought  to  induct  Mrs.  Sykes  :  and    > 
iudecd  that  laJy  mTcd  her  the  trouble  by  depoailiiig  hereelf     \ 
therein  ;  the  Mieses  Sykes  replied  to  Carulino  by  one  Bimal>    n 
taiieouB  bow,  TCry  majestic  and  mighty  awful.     A  pause  fiJ- 
lowed  :  this  bow  was  of  a  character  to  insure  sileuco  for  ths     ' 
next  five  minutes,  and  it  did.     Mrs,  Sykes  then  inquired  after 
Mr.  Hclstone,  and  whether  ho  had  had  any  return  of  rheo-   J 
matism,  and  whether  preaching  twice  on  a  Sunday  fatigued    j 
him,  and  if  h«  was  capable  of  taking  a  full  ecTTice  now ;  and    ' 
on  being  assured  he  was,  she  aud  all  her  daughters,  combining    ' 
in  choniB,  expressed  their  opinion  that  be  was  "  a  woudetful    ' 
mail  of  his  years."  | 

Pause  second. 

Miss  Mary,  getting  up  the  steam  in  her  turn,  asked  whether 
Caroline  bad  attended  the  Bible  Society  Meeting  which  had 
been  held  at  Kunnely  last  Thursday  night :  the  negative  an 
swei  which  truth  compelled  Caroline  to  uttei — for  lail 
Thursday  evening  she  had  been  sitting  at  home,  reading  a 
novel  which  Egbert  had  lent  her — elicited  a  simultaaeanf 
expression  of  surprise  from  the  lips  of  the  four  ladies. 

'i  We  were  all  there,"  said  Mies  Mary ;  "  mamma  and  &!! 
of  us ;  we  even  persuaded  papa  to  go  :  Hannah  would  ionct 
upon  it,  but  he  feU  asleep  while  Mr.  Langweilig,  the  Ganaiaa 
Moravian  tniniEter,  was  speaking ;  I  felt  quite  ashamed,  Iw 
nodded  BO." 

"  And  there  was  Dr.  Broadbent,"  cried  Hannah ;  "  auch  ft 
beautiful  speaker  !  Yoj  couldn't  expect  it  of  him,  ibi  ha  ii 
almost  a  vulgar-looking  man." 

"  But  such  a  dear  man,"  interrupted  Mary. 

"And  such  a  good  man — such  a  useful  man,"  added  her 
mother. 

"Only  Uke  a  butcher  in  appearance,"  interposed  the  fair, 
proud  Harriet.  "  Z  couldn't  bear  to  look  at  him ;  I  listened 
with  my  eyes  shut." 

Miss  Helstone  felt  her  ignorance  and  incompetency ;  not 
having  Boen  Dr.  Broadbent,  she  could  not  give  her  opinion 
Pause  third  came  on.  During  its  continuance.  Caroline  wu 
feeling  at  her  heart's  core  what  a  dreaming  fool  she  was; 
what  an  unpractical  life  she  led  ;  how  little  fitness  there  was 
ill  her  fur  ordinarr  interoourse  with  the  nrdinarr  world.     Bht 
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was  feeling-  how  exclusively  she  had  attached  herself  to  the 
white  cottage  in  the  Hollow ;  how  in  the  existence  of  one 
inmate  of  that  cottage  she  had  pent  all  her  universe :  she 
was  sensible  that  this  would  not  do,  and  that  some  day  she 
would  be  forced  to  make  an  alteration ;  it  could  not  be  said 
that  she  exactly  wished  to  resemble  the  ladies  before  her,  but 
ahe  wished  to  become  superior  to  her  present  self,  so  as  to  feel 
less  scared  by  their  dignity. 

The  sole  means  she  found  of  reviving  the  flagging  discourse 
was  by  asking  them  if  they  would  all  stay  to  tea ;  and  a 
cruel  struggle  it  cost  her  to  perform  this  piece  of  civility 
Mis.  Sykes  had  begun^ — *'  Wo  are  much  obliged  to  yoU| 
but — "  when  in  came  Fanny  once  more. 

"  The  gentlemen  will  stay  the  evening,  ma* am,"  was  the 
message  she  brought  from  Mr.  Helstone. 
^"  What  gentlemen  have  you  ?"  now  inquired  Mrs.  Sykes. 
Their  names  were  speciiied ;  she  and  hei  daughters  inter- 
changed glances :  the  curates  were  not  to  them  what  they 
were  to  Caroline.  Mr.  Sweeting  was  quite  a  favorite  with 
them ;  even  Mr.  Malone  rather  so,  because  he  was  a  clergy- 
man. "Really,  since  you  have  company  already,  I  think 
we  will  stay,"  remarked  Mrs.  Sykes.  '*  We  shall  be  quite  a 
fdeasant  little  party  :  I  always  Like  to  meet  the  clergy." 

And  now  Caroline  had  to  usher  them  up-stairs,  to  help 
them  to  unshawl,  smooth  their  hair,  and  make  themselves 
■mart ;  to  reconduct  them  to  the  drawing-room,  to  distribute 
among  them  books  of  engravings,  or  odd  things  purchased 
from  the  Jew-basket :  she  was  obliged  to  be  a  purchaser, 
though  she  was  but  a  slack  contributor,  and  if  she  had  pos- 
sessed plenty  of  money,  she  would  rather,  when  it  was  brought 
to  the  rectory — an  awful  incubus! — have  purchased  the 
whole  stock,  than  contributed  a  single  pin-cushion. 

It  ought,  perhaps,*  to  be  explained  in  passing,  for  the  benefit 
of  those  who  are  not  "  au  fait"  to  the  mysteries  of  the  *' Jew- 
basket"  and  '*  Missionary-basket,"  that  these  "  mcublcs"  are 
willow  repositories,  of  the  capacity  of  a  good-sized  family 
clothes-basket,  dedicated  to  the  purpose  of  conveying  from 
house  to  house  a  monster  collectiou  of  pin-cushions,  needle- 
books,  card-racks,  work-bags,  articles  of  infant  wear,  &c.,  &c., 
&c.,  made  by  the  willing  or  reluctant  hands  of  the  Christian 
ladies  of  a  pansh,  and  sold  per*  force  to  the  heathenish  £:entlr 
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tncn  ihenvf,  at  priora  uiiUushingly  exorbitant.  Tho  proceaJa 
of  Buoh  compulsory  sole  are  apjilied  to  tho  conversion  of  the 
Jen's,  the  seeking  up  of  ihe  ten  inisaing  tribes,  or  to  ibo  rogen- 
cratiun  of  the  interesting  colored  population  of  the  globe. 
Each  lady-contributor  takea  it  in  her  tain  to  ket-p  the  basket 
a  month,  to  tcvi  for  it,  and  to  fuiBt  olF  its  oonlents  on  a  shriuk- 
ing  male  public.  An  exciting'  tima  it  ia  when  that  turn  comel 
round :  some  active-minded  womeo,  with  a  good  trading  spirit, 
like  it,  and  enjoy  exceedingly  the  fun  of  making  hanj-handcd 
worsted -spinners  cash  up,  to  the  tune  of  four  or  five  hundred 
per  cent,  above  cost  price,  for  articles  quite  unless  to  them ; 
other,  feebler  souU  object  to  it,  and  would  rather  see  tha 
prince  of  darkness  himself  at  their  door  any  morning,  thaa 
that  phantom-basket,  brooght  with  "Mrs.  Rouse't  oampli- 
menls,  and  please  ma'am  she  says  it's  your  turn  now." 

Misi  Helstone's  duties  of  lioslesa  performed,  more  aaiciously 
than  cheerily,  ehe  betook  herself  to  the  kilehen,  to  hold  a  bri^ 
privy  council  wilh  Fanny  and  Eliza  about  the  tea. 

"  What  a  lot  on  'em  ! '  cried  Eliza,  who  was  cook.  "  And 
3  put  off  the  baking  to-day  becauw  I  thought  there  would  bs 
bread  plenty  to  fit  while  morning :  we  shall  never  have  enow," 

"  Are  there  any  tea-cakes  ?"  asked  the  young  mistress. 

"  Only  three  and  a  loaf.  I  wish  these  line  tblk  would  ttay 
atliome  till  they're  asked :  end  I  want  to  finish  trimming  my 
hat"  (bonnet  she  meant). 

"  Then,"  suggested  Caroline,  to  whom  the  importance  of 
the  emergency  gave  a  certain  energy,  "  Fanny  must  run  down 
to  Briarfield  and  buy  some  muflins  and  crumpets,  and  loaw 
biscuits :  and  don't  be  cross,  Eliza,  we  can't  help  it  now." 

"  And  which  tea-things  are  we  to  have  ?" 

"  Oh,  the  best,  I  suppose :  I'll  get  out  the  silver  lerviee," 
and  she  ran  up-stairs  to  the  plate-closet,  and  presently  brought 
down  tea-pot  cream-ewer,  and  sugar-basiA. 

"  And  mun  we  have  th'  urn  ?" 

"  Yes ;  and  now  get  it  ready  as  quickly  as  yon  can,  for  tba 
■oouei  wc  have  tea  over,  the  sooner  they  will  go — at  least,  I 
hope  BO.  Hcighp  !  I  wish  they  were  gone,"  she  sighed,  as  she 
returned  to  the  drawing-room.  "  Still,"  she  thought,  a*  she 
paused  at  the  door  ere  opening  it,  "  if  K-obert  would  but  come, 
even  now  bow  bright  all  would  be  !  How  comparatively  easy 
the  task  of  amuiiog  thew  people,  if  he  were  present !    There 
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wonld  be  an  interest  in  hearings  him  talk  (though  he  r^vor 
lays  much  in  company)  and  iu  talking  in  his  presence  :  there 
can  be  no  interest  in  hearing  any  of  them,  or  in  speaking  to 
them.  How  they  wiJl  gabble  when  the  curates  come  in,  and 
how  weary  I  shall  grow  with  listening  to  them  I  But  I  sup- 
pose I  am  a  selfish  fool :  these  arc  very  respectable  gentlefolks ; 
I  ought,  no  doubt,  to  be  proud  of  their  countenance  :  I  don't 
say  they  are  not  as  good  as  I  am — ^far  from  it — ^but  they  are 
difierent  from  me." 

She  went  in. 

Yorkshire  people,  in  those  days,  took  their  tea  round  the 
table ;  sitting  well  into  it,  with  their  knees  duly  introduced 
under  the  nahogany.  It  was  essential  to  have  a  multitude 
of  plates  of  bread  and  butter,  varied  in  sorts  aYid  plentiful  in 
quantity  :  it  was  thought  proper,  too,  that  on  the  center-plate 
should  stand  a  glass  dish  of  marmalade ;  among  the  viands 
were  expected  to  be  found  a  small  assortment  of  cheesecakes 
aod  tarts ;  if  there  was  also  a  plate  of  thin  slices  of  pink  ham 
garnished  with  green  parsley,  so  much  the  belter. 

Eliza,  the  rector's  cook,  fortunately  knew  her  business  as 
provider :  she  had  been  put  out  of  humor  a  little  at  first,  when 
the  invaders  came  so  unexpectedly  in  such  strength ;  but  it 
appeared  that  she  regained  her  cheerfulness  with  action,  for  iu 
due  time  the  tea  was  spread  forth  in  handsome  style ;  and 
neither  ham,  tarts,  nor  marmalade  were  wanting  among  its 
accompaniments. 

The  curates,  summoned  to  this  bounteous  repast,  entered 
joyous ;  but  at  once,  on  seeing  the  ladies,  of  whose  presence 
they  had  not  been  forewarned,  they  came  to  a  stand  in  the 
door- way.  Malone  headed  the  party ;  he  stopped  short  and 
fell  back,  almost  capsizing  Donne,  who  was  behind  him. 
Donne,  staggering  three  paces  in  retreat,  sent  little  Sweeting 
into  the  arms  of  old  Helstone,  who  brought  up  the  rear. 
There  was  some  cxpostuJation,  some  tittering :  Malone  was 
desired  to  mind  what  he  was  about,  and  urged  to  push  for- 
ward ;  which  at  last  he  did,  though  coloring  to  the  top  of  his 
peaked  forehead  a  bluish  purple.  Helstone,  advancing,  set 
the  shy  curates  aside,  welcomed  all  his  fair  guests,  shook  hands 
Aud  passed  a  jest  with  each,  and  seated  himself  snugly  between 
the  lovely  Harriet  aud  the  dashing  Hannah ;  Miss  Mary  he 
requested  to  move  to  the  seat  oppo:3ite  to  him,  that  he  might 
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•eeberif  he  couldn't  be  near  her.  Perfeolly  oasy  and  ^lUUiit, 
in  his  way,  were  his  niannera  always  to  young  hidies ;  aiid 
most  popular  was  he  among  ihem :  yet,  at  heart,  lie  orithet 
respected  nor  liked  the  bcx,  and  such  of  ihcm  ns  cJrcumstaaCM 
had  brought  into  intimate  rcbtion  with  hiin  hud  ever  iDaml 
rather  tlian  loved  him. 

The  curates  were  left  to  Ehift  for  theinsclves.  Sweeting, 
■  who  was  the  least  embniraseed  of  the  three,  look  refiige  heside 
Mra.  SykpB ;  who,  he  knew,  was  almost  as  fond  of  him  aa  if 
he  had  be-en  her  eon.  Donne,  after  making  his  general  botr 
with  a  grace  aU  hia  own,  and  saying  in  a  high,  pragiuoticai 
voice,  "  How  d'  ye  do,  Mifa  Ilelftone  ?''  dropped  Into  a  nat 
at  Caroline's  elbow :  to  her  unmitigated  aiiaoyance,  for  she 
had  a  peculiar  Iiutipathy  to  Doniic.  on  account  of  bis  slultificd 
and  unmoTftble  seifconceit,  and  his  incaroble  iiarrowacsa  of 
mind.  Malone,  grinning  most  unmeaningly,  inducted  himself 
into  the  corresponding  seat  on  the  other  side :  she  was  ifant 
blessed  in  a  pair  of  supporters ;  neither  of  whoiii,  she  knew, 
would  be  of  any  mortal  use,  whether  for  keeping  up  tho  ooi^ 
versation,  handing  cups,  circulatiug  the  muffins,  or  even  Hiding 
tho  plate  from  the  slop-basin.  Little  Swcotiug,  fmail  and 
boyish  ns  he  wafl,  waiiKl  have  been  worth  twenty  of  them. 

Malone,  though  a  ceaseless  talker  when  there  were  only 
men  preeent,  was  usually  tongue-tied  in  the  presence  of  ladles' 
three  phrases,  however,  he  had  ready  cut  and  dried,  which  hr 
never  failed  to  produce  : — 

iBtly. — "Have  you  had  a  walk  to-day,  Miss  Helstone?" 

2dly. — "  Have  you  seen  your  cousin,  Moore,  lately  ?" 

3dly. — "  Does  your  elaaa  at  the  Sunday-school  keep  up  'lit 
number  ?' 

These  three  questions  being  put  aud  responded  to,  between 
Caroline  and  Malone  reigned  sflencc. 

With  Donne  it  was  otherwise  :  he  was  troublesome,  eia» 
perating.  He  had  a  stock  of  small-talk  on  hand,  at  once  lh« 
most  trite  and  perverse  that  can  well  bo  imagined :  abuse  of 
the  people  of  Briarfield  ;  of  the  natives  of  Yorkshire  generally; 
complaints  of  tho  want  of  high  society  ;  of  the  backward  slat* 
of  civilization  in  these  distiicts  ;  murinurings  against  the  dis- 
respectful conduct  of  the  lower  orders  in  tho  neitli  towatd 
their  betters  ;  silly  ridicule  of  the  manner  of  living  in  thc«s 
parts — the  want  of  stylo,  llie  absence  of  elegance — as  if  ho, 
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DoQDe,  had  been  accustomed  to  very  great  doings  indeed  :  an 
iufinQation  which  his  somewhat  under-bred  manner  and  asjiect 
(ailed  to  bear  out.  These  strictures  ho  seemed  to  think  must 
raise  him  iu  the  estimation  of  Miss  Hclstone,  or  of  any  other 
lady  who  heard  him  ;  whereas,  with  her,  at  least,  they  brought 
him  to  a  level  below  contempt :  though  sometimes,  indeed, 
they  incensed  her ;  for,  a  Yorkshire  girl  herself,  she  hated  to 
bear  Yorkshire  abused  by  such  a  pitiful  prater;  and  when 
wrought  up  to  a  certain  pitch,  she  would  turn  and  say  some- 
thing of  which  neither  the  matter  nor  the  manner  recom- 
mended her  to  Mr.  Donne's  good-will.  She  would  tell  him  it 
was  DO  proof  of  reBncmcnt  to  be  ever  scolding  others  for  vul* 
gmrity  :  and  no  sign  of  a  good  pastor  to  be  eternally  censuring 
hit  dock.  She  would  ask  him  what  he  had  entered  the 
ehoTch  for,  since  ho  complained  there  were  only  cottages  to 
visit,  and  poor  people  to  preach  to  ?  whether  he  had  been  or- 
daiued  to  the  ministry  merely  to  wear  soft  clothing,  and  sit  in 
liag's  houses  ?  These  questions  were  considered  by  all  the 
curates  as,  to  the  last  degree,  audacious  and  impious. 

Tea  was  a  long  time  iu  progress  :  all  the  guests  gabbled  as 
tlicir  hostess  had  expected  they  would.  Mr.  llelstone,  being 
in  excellent  spirits — when,  indeed,  was  he  ever  otherwise  in 
society,  attractive  female  society  ?  it  being  only  with  the  one 
lady  of  his  own  family  that  he  maintained  a  grim  taciturnity 
— 4ept  up  a  brilliant  flow  of  ea.<y  prattle  with  his  right-hand 
and  left-hand  neighbors,  and  even  with  his  vis-avis,  Miss 
Mary  :  though  as  Mar}'  was  the  most  sensible,  the  least  coquet- 
tish of  the  three,  to  her  the  elderly  widower  was  the  least 
attentive.  At  heart,  he  could  not  abide  sense  in  women  :  he 
hked  to  sec  them  as  silly,  as  light-headed,  as  vain,  as  open  to 
ridicule  as  possible  ;  because  they  were  then  in  reality  wliat 
be  hold  them  to  be,  and  wished  them  to  be — inferior  :  toys 
to  play  with,  to  amuse  a  vacant  hour  and  to  be  thrown  away. 

ilannah  was  his  favorite.  Harriet,  though  beautiful,  ego- 
tistical, and  self-satisfied,  was  not  quite  weak  enough  for  him  : 
§he  had  i-ome  genuine  self-respect  amidst  much  false  pride,  and 
21  bhe  did  not  talk  like  an  oracle,  neither  would  sh«  babble 
hke  one  crazy  :  slie  would  not  permit  herself  to  be  treated 
quite  as  a  doll,  a  child,  a  plaything  ;  she  expected  to  Us  bent 
to  like  a  queen. 

llaunali,  on  the  contrary,  demanded  no  respect ;  onb  fli^t 
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tesy:  if  her  admiranoiily^Jher  thatihewua&aagdtilii 
ironld  let  them  treiU  her  like  an  idiot.  So  Tery  eiednloni  and 
fnToloos  was  the ;  lo  fery  silly  did  she  hecome  when  besieged 
with  attention,  flattered  and  admired  to  the  proper  degn^ 
that  there  were  moments  when  Helstone  actually  felt  tempted 
to  commit  matrimony  a  second  time,  and  to  try  the  experiment' 
of  taking  her  for  his  second  help-meet :  but,  ibrtnnately,  the 
salntary  recolbetion  of  the  ennuis  of  his  first  marriage,  the 
impression  still  left  on  him  of  the  weight  of  the  millstone  hm 
had  once  worn  round  his  neck,  the  fixitv  of  his  feelinga  va* 
qpecting  the  insufierable  evils  of  conjuffal  existence,  operated 
as  a  ol^k  to  his  tenderness,  suppressed  the  sigh  heaving  bk 
eld  iron  lungs,  and  restrained  him  from  whispering  to  Hannah 
proposals  it  would  have  been  high  fun  and  great  satMiction 
to  her  to  hear. 

It  is  probable  she  would  have  married  him  if  he  had  asked 
her ;  her  parents  would  have  quite  approved  the  match :  to 
them  his  fifty-five  years,  his  bend-leather  heart,  could  have 
presented  no  obstacles ;  and,  as  he  was  a  rector,  held  an  ex* 
cellent  living,  occupied  a  good  house,  and  was  supposed  even 
to  have  private  property  (though  in  that  the  world  was  mis- 
taken :  every  penny  of  the  £5000  inherited^by  him  from  his 
father  had  been  devoted  to  the  building  and  endowing  of  a 
new  church  at  his  native  village  in  Lancashire — for  he  could 
show  a  lordly  munificence  when  he  pleased,  and,  if  the  end 
was  to  his  liking,  never  hesitated  about  making  a  grand  sacri* 
fice  to  attain  it) — her  parents,  I  say,  would  have  delivered 
Hannah  over  to  his  loving^kindness  and  his  tender  mercies 
without  one  scruple  ;  and  the  second  Mrs.  Helstone,  invcrsing 
the  natural  order  of  insect  existence,  would  have  fluttered 
through  the  honeymoon  a  bright,  admired  butterfly,  and 
crawled  the  rest  of  her  days  a  sordid,  tramplc<l  worm. 

Little  Mr.  Sweeting,  seated  between  Mrs.  Sykes  and  Miss 
Mary,  both  of  whom  were  very  kind  to  him,  and  having  a 
dish  of  tarts  before  him,  and  marmalade  and  crumpet  upon 
his  plate,  looked  and  felt  more  content  than  any  monarch. 
He  was  fond  of  all  the  Misses  Sykes ;  they  were  all  fond  of 
him  :  he  thought  them  magnificent  girls,  quite  proper  to  mate 
with  one  of  his  inches.  If  he  had  a  cause  of  regret  at  this 
blissful  moment,  it  was  that  Miss  Dora  happened  to  be  absent ; 
Dora  being  the  one  whom  he  secretly  hoped  one  day  to  calj 
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If n.  David  Sweeting,  with  whom  he  dreamt  of  takmg  stately 
walks,  leading  her  like  an  empress  tlirough  the  village  of 
Nuniiely  :  and  an  em])rcs8  she  would  have  been,  if  size  could 
make  an  emprc&i.  She  was  vast,  ponderous :  seen  from  be- 
hind, she  had  the  air  of  a  verv  stout  lady  of  forty ;  but  withal 
ihe  pofificssed  a  good  face,  and  no  unkindly  character. 

The  meal  at  last  drew  to  a  close  :  it  would  have  been  over 
kxig  ago,  if  Mr.  Donne  had  not  persisted  in  sitting  with  his 
eup  half  full  of  cold  tea  before  him,  long  after  the  rest  had 
fiaished,  and  after  he  himself  had  discussed  such  allowance 
•f  viands  as  he  felt  competent  to  swallow — ^long,  indeed,  after 
dgns  of  impatience  had  been  manifested  all  round  the  board : 
tiU  chairs  were  pushed  back ;  till  the  talk  flagged  ;  till  silenoo 
(crlL  Vainly  did  Caroline  inquire  repeatedly  if  he  would  have 
aaotber  cup ;  if  he  would  take  a  little  hot  tea,  as  that  must 
be  culd.  Sec. :  he  would  neither  drink  it  nor  leave  it.  lie 
teemed  to  think  that  this  isolated  position  of  his  gave  him 
somehow  a  certain  importance  :  that  it  was  dignified  and 
itately  to  be  the  last ;  that  it  was  grand  to  keep  all  the  others 
wafting.  So  long  did  he  linger,  that  the  very  urn  died  :  it 
ceased  to  hiss.  At  length,  however,  the  old  rector  himself, 
who  had  hitherto  been  too  pleasantly  engaged  with  Hannah 
to  care  for  the  delay,  got  impatient. 

**  For  whom  are  we  waiting  ?"  he  asked. 

•*  For  me,  I  believe,"  returned  Donne,  complacently  ;  ap- 
pearing to  think  it  much  to  his  credit  that  a  party  should 
thus  be  kept  dependent  on  his  movements. 

*•  Tut  I"  cried  llelstone  ;  then  standing  up,  "  Let  us  return 
thanks,**  said  he ;  which  he  did  forthwith,  and  all  quitted  the 
table.  Donne,  nothing  abashed,  still  sat  ten  minutes  quite 
alone,  whereupon  Mr.  Ilelstone  rang  the  bell  for  the  things 
to  be  removed;  the  curate  at  length  saw  himself  forced  to 
empU'  his  cup,  and  to  relinquish  the  rule  which,  he  thought, 
had  given  liim  such  a  felicitous  distinction,  drawn  upon  him 
such  tiattering  general  notice. 

And  now,  in  the  natural  course  of  events  (Caroline,  knowing 
bow  it  would  be,  had  opened  the  ]>iano,  and  i)roduced  inu.^^ic- 
books  in  readiness),  music  was  asked  for.  This  was  Mr. 
Sweeting's  chance  for  showing  off:  he  was  eager  lo  comuK'nce ; 
be  undertook,  therefore,  the  arduous  task  of  persuadin<r  the 
fOung  ladies  to  fuvor  the  company  with  an  air — a  song.    C  */i 
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avwrt,  he  wciil  ilirough  ihc  wliols  busineaa  of  begging,  pray 
ug,  reaisling  eKcnses.  explaining  awny  diUiculties,  and  at  Lut 
anecoeded  in  persuading  Miss  Uaniet  to  allow  hcrgclf  to  be 
led  to  lite  iiuiruineiit.  Then  out  come  tho  pieces  of  hie  fluts 
(he  always  carried  them  in  his  pouket,  as  nn(ailiiif;!y  ac  hs 
ooriieU  his  handkerchief ).  -They  were  acrewed  nod  arranged; 
Malone  and  Doiuiii  meantime  herding  together,  and  snoLiriug 
%\  him,  which  the  little  man,  glancijig  over  his  ehoulder,  saw, 
but  did  not  heed  at  all :  he  was  pcrEuaded  their  KiTcasin  all 
Broae  trom  envy ;  they  could  not  accompany  tfic  ladies  at  ha 
could  ;  h(9  was  about  to  enjoy  a  triumph  over  Ihcm. 

Tho  triumph  began.  Malone,  much  chagrined  at  hearing 
hiio  pipe  up  in  most  auperior  style,  determined  to  earn  div 
tinotion,  too,  if  poseiblo,  and  all  at  once  aEcuming  the  char 
ictcr  of  a  swain  (which  character  he  had  endeavored  to  euaet 
once  nr  twice  before,  but  in  which  he  had  not  hitherto  met 
with  the  success  he  doubtless  opined  his  merits  deserved), 
approached  a  sofa  on  which  Miss  Helsltiiio  was  seated,  and 
dejKisiiing  his  great  Irish  frame  near  her,  (ried  his  hand  (oi 
rather  tongue)  at  a  fine  Epeeeh  or  two,  accompanied  hy  gTini 
'  the  most  extraordinary  and  incomprehensible.  In  the  course 
of  his  efibrts  to  render  himself  agreeable,  he  contrived  to  poo- 
Kss  himself  of  the  two  long  sofa  cushions  and  a  square  one ; 
with  which,  after  rolling  them  about  for  some  time  with 
■trange  gestures,  he  managed  to  erect  a  sort  of  bariier  between 
himself  and  the  object  of  hia  attentions.  CaToliUe,  qoito 
villiug  that  they  should  bo  sundered,  soon  devised  an  excuw 
ibi  stepping  over  to  tho  opposite  sido  of  the  room,  and  taking 
up  a  position  beside  Mrs.  Sykes ;  of  which  good  lady  she  en- 
treated  some  iustruction  in  a  new  stitch  iu  ornamental  knitting, 
ft  favor  readily  granted,  and  thus  Peter  Auguatui  was  thrown 
out. 

Very  sullenly  did  his  countenance  lower  when  ha  saw  him- 
self abandoned  ;  left  entirely  to  his  onni  resources,  on  a  largo 
sofa,  with  the  charge  of  three  small  cushions  on  his  hands. 
Tho  fact  was,  he  felt  disposed  seriously  to  cultivate  acquaint- 
ance with  Miia  Helatone ;  because  he  thought,  in  common 
with  others,  that  her  uncle  possi^saed  money,  and  concluded, 
that  since  ho  had  no  children,  ho  would  probably  leave  it  ta 
bia  niece.  Gerard  Moore  was  better  instructed  on  this  point : 
he  had  teen  tho  neat  church  that  owed  its  origin  to  the  reo 
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tor*8  zeal  and  cash,  and  more  than  once,  in  his  inmost  soul, 
had  cursed  an  expensive  caprice  which  crossed  his  wishes. 

The  evening  seemed  long  to  one  person  in  that  room. 
Caroline  at  intervals  dropped  her  knitting  on  her  lap,  and 
gave  herself  up  to  a  sort  of  brain-lethargy — closing  her  eyes 
and  depressing  her  head— caused  by  what  seemed  to  her  the 
unmeaning  hum  round  her  :  the  inharmonious,  tasteless  rattle 
of  the  piano  keys,  the  squeaking  and  gasping  notes  of  the 
flute,  the  laughter  and  mirth  of  her  uncle  and  Hannah  and 
Mary,  she  could  not  tell  whence  originating,  for  she  heard 
nothing  comic  or  gleeful  in  their  discourse ;  and,  more  than 
all,  by  the  interminable  gossip  of  Mrs.  Sykes  murmured  close 
At  her  ear  ;  gossip  which  rang  the  changes  on  four  subjects  : 
her  own  health  and  that  of  the  various  members  of  her 
family  ;  the  Missionary  and  Jew-baskets  and  their  contents ; 
the  late  meeting  at  Nunnely,  and  one  which  was  expected  to 
oome  off  next  week  at  Whinbury. 

Tired  at  length  to  exhaustion,  she  embraced  the  opportunity 
of  Mr.  Sweeting  coming  up  to  speak  to  Mrs.  Sykes,  to  slip 
quietly  out  of  the  apartment,  and  seek  a  moment's  respite  in  ^ 
solitude.  She  repaired  to  the  dining-room,  where  the  cleat 
but  now  low  remnant  of  a  fire  still  burnt  in  the  grate.  The 
place  was  empty  and  quiet,  glasses  and  decanters  were  cleared 
from  the  table,  the  chaira  were  put  back  in  their  places,  all 
was  orderly.  Caroline  sank  into  her  uncle's  large  easy  chair, 
half  shut  her  eyes,  and  rested  herself — rested  at  least  her 
limbs,  her  senses,  her  hearing,  her  vision — vreairy  with  listen- 
ing to  nothing,  and  gazing  on  vacancy.  As  to  her  mind,  that 
flew  directly  to  the  Hollow  :  it  stood  on  the  threshold  of  the 
parlor  there,  then  it  passed  to  the  counting-house,  and  won- 
dered which  spot  was  blessed  by  the  presence  of  Robert.  It 
60  happened  that  neither  locality  had  that  honor ;  for  Robert 
waa  half  a  mile  away  from  both,  and  much  nearer  to  Caroline 
than  her  deadened  spirit  suspected  :  he  was  at  this  moment 
crossing  the  church-yard,  approaching  the  rectory  garden-gate : 
not,  however,  coming  to  sec  his  cousin,  but  intent  solely  on 
communicating  a  brief  piece  of  intelligence  to  the  rector. 

Yes,  Caroline;  you  hear  the  wire  of  the  bell  vibrate:  it 
rings  again  for  the  fifth  time  this  afternoon  :  you  start,  and 
?ou  are  certain  now  that  this  must  be  him  of  whom  you  dream 
Why  you  are  so  certa  n  you  can  not  explain  to  yourself,  bui 
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you  know  u  Yoa  lean  flirwoid,  listenings  etgoriy  ai  Fanny 
opens  the  door :  right !  that  is  the  voice-^ow — with  the  slif^t 
fiureign  accent,  but  so  sweet,  as  you  faney  *  yon  half  rise : 
**  Fanny  will  tell  him  Mr.  Helstone  is  with  company*  an! 
then  he  will  go  away."  Oh !  she  can  not  let  him  go :  in 
spite  of  hanself— in  spite  of  her  reason  she  walks  half  acroes 
Uie  room ;  she  stands  ready  to  dart  out  in  case  the  step  should 
retreat :  but  he  enters  the  passage.  "  Since  your  master  is 
•ngaged,"  he  says,  "just  show  me  into  the  dining-room; 
bring  me  pen  and  ink:  I  will  write  a  short  note  and  leave  it 
fiir  him." 

Now,  haybg  caught  these  words,  and  hearing  him  ml^ 
▼ance,  Caroline,  if  there  was  a  ooor  within  the  dining>*noiii| 
would  glide  through  it  and  disappear.  She  fisels  eaught^ 
hemmed  in ;  she  dreads  her  unexpected  presence  may  annoy 
him.  A  second  since,  she  would  have  flown  to' him;  that 
second  passed,  she  would  flee  from  him.  She  can  not ;  there 
is  no  way  of  escape  :  the  dining-room  has  but  one  door,  through 
which  now  enters  her  cousin.  The  look  of  troubled  surprise 
she  expected  to  see  in  his  face  has  appeared  there,  has  shocked 
her,  and  is  gone.     She  has  stammered  a  sort  of  apology — 

'*  I  only  Icfl  the  drawing-room  a  minute  for  a  little 
quiet." 

There  was  something  so  diffident  and  downcast  in  the  air 
and  tone  with  which  she  said  this,  any  one  might  perceive 
that  some  saddening  change  had  lately  passed  over  her  pros* 

Sects,  and  that  the  faculty  of  cheerful  self-possession  had  left 
er.  Mr.  Moore  probably  remembered  how  she  had  formerly 
been  accustomed  to  meet  him  with  gentle  ardor  and  hopeful 
confidence  ;  he  must  have  seen  how  the  check  of  this  morning 
had  operated ;  here  was  an  opportunity  for  carrying  out  his 
new  system  with  effect,  if  he  chose  to  improve  it.  Perhaps 
he  found  it  easier  to  practice  that  system  in  broad  dayhght, 
in  his  mill-yard,  amidst  busy  occupations,  than  in  a  quiet 
parlor,  disengaged,  at  the  hour  of  eventide.  Fanny  lit  the 
candles,  which  before  had  stood  unlit  on  the  table,  brought 
writing  materials,  and  left  the  room.  Caroline  was  about  to 
follow  her.  Moore,  to  act  consistently,  should  have  let  her 
go ;  whereas  he  stood  in  the  doorway,  and,  holding  out  his 
hand,  gently  kept  her  back :  he  did  not  ask  her  to  stay,  but 
he  would  not  let  her  go. 
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"  ISliall  I  tell  my  uncle  yoa  are  here  V*  asked  she,  BtiU  ia 
the  same  subdued  voice. 

*'  No :  I  can  say  to  you'all  I  had  to  say  to  him.  You  will 
be  my  messenger  V 

"  Yes,  Robert." 

"  Then  you  may  just  inform  him  that  I  have  got  a  clew  to 
the  identity  of  one,  at  least,  of  the  men  who  broke  my  frames ; 
that  he  belongs  to  the  same  gang  who  attacked  Sykr^s  and 
Pearson's  dressing-shop ;  and  that  I  hope  to  have  him  in  cus- 
tody to-morrow.     You  can  remember  that  Y* 

*'  Oh !  yes."  These  two  monosyllables  were  uttered  in  a 
sadder  tone  than  ever ;  and  as  she  said  them  she  shook  hex 
head  slightly,  and  sighed.     "  Will  you  prosecute  him  ?" 

"  Doubtless." 

••  No,  Robert." 

**  And  why  no,  Caroline  ?" 

"  Because  it  will  set  ail  the  neighborhood  against  you  more 
than  ever," 

*'  That  is  no  reason  why  I  should  not  do  my  duty,  and  de- 
fend my  property.  Thia  fellow  is  a  great  scoundrel,  and 
ought  to  be  incapacitated  from  perpetrating  further  mischief" 

**  But  his  accomplices  will  take  revenge  on  you.  You  do 
not  know  how  the  people  of  this  country  bear  malice :  it  is 
tlw  boast  of  some  of  them  that  they  can  keep  a  stone  in  their 
pooket  seven  years,  turn  it  at  the  end  of  that  time,  keep  it 
aaven  years  longer,  and  hurl  it,  and  hit  their  mark  '  at  last'  " 

Moore  laughed. 

••  A  most  pithy  vaunt,"  said  he ;  "  one  that  redounds  vastly 
to  the  credit  of  your  dear  Yorkshire  friends.  But  don't  fear 
finr  me,  Lina:  1  am  on  n^  guard  against  these  lamb-hke 
compatriots  of  yours :  don't  make  yourself  uneasy  about  me." 

**  How  can  1  help  it  ?  You  are  my  cousin.  If  any  thing 
happened — "  she  stopped. 

"  Nothing  will  happen,  Lina.     To  speak  in  your  own  lan- 
guage, there  is  a  Providence  above  all — is  there  not  ?** 
Yes,  dear  Robert.     May  He  guard  you  !" 
And  if  prayers  have  efficacy,  yours  will  benefit  me  :  yon 
pray  for  me  sometimes  1" 

*'  Not  mmietimes,  Robert :  you,  and  Louis,  and  Horteuse 
asi  aiway%  remembered." 

**  So  I  hava  often  imaginMl    it  has  occurred  to  me,  whan, 
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weary  and  vexed,  I  hnve  myrelf  pone  to  bed  like  a  liealhen, 
ihat  another  had  asked  forgiveness  for  my  Jay.  and  Bafely  fat 
my  night.  I  don't  suppoBe  Buch  vicarial  jiiety  will  avail 
much :  but  the  pctitiona  come  out  of  a  sincere  hreagt,  fnffl 
iiiii(x«nt  lips;  they  should  be  seceplablc  as  Abels  olTering, 
and  doubllesa  would  be,  if  the  object  ile9er\-od  them." 

"  Aiinihila"-  "--'  ■'— ^     ■' oundlt'.ss." 

"  When  a  man  ---t  up  only  to  malie  money, 

trad  lives  to  moke  else,  and  scarcely  brealhea 

any  other  air  ihaii  d  markets,  it  seems  odd  ta 

utter  his  name  in  ix  liis  idea  with  any  thing 

divine ;  and  very  i  that  a  good,  pure  heart 

should  take  him  n,  as  if  he  had  any  claim 

to  that  sort  of  uc  ide  that  benignant  heart,  I 

bchcve  I  should  ide  one  who  does  not  pr» 

fess  to  have  any  than  that  of  patching  up 

his  broken  fortuiiu,  anu  Hijnng  clean  fiom  his  bourgeoii 
Bcnichoon  the  fniil  stain  of  banknipiry." 

The  hint,  though  conveyed  thus  tenderly  and  modestly  (u 
Caroline  thought),  was  felt  keenly,  and  comprehended  clear^ 

"  Indeed,  I  only  think — or  I  iotll  only  think — of  you  as  tnj 
cousin,"  was  the  quick  answi-r.  "  I  am  beginning  to  nnder 
stand  thinp  better  than  I  did,  Robert,  when  you  first  caiQi 
to  England ;  better  than  I  did,  a  week— a  day  ago.  I  know 
't  is  your  duty  to  try  to  get  on,  and  that  it  won't  do  for  yoB 
to  be  romantic ;  but  in  future  you  must  not  misnnderstand 
mo,  if  I  seem  friendly.  You  misunderstood  me  this  momii^, 
did  you  nol^" 

"  What  made  you  think  lo  ?" 

"  Your  look — ^j-our  manner."  > 

"  But  look  at  mo  now — " 

"  Oh  t  you  are  different  now :  at  present,  I  dan  speak  ts 

"  Yet  I  am  the  same;  except  that  I  have  lefi  the  tradesman 
behind  me  in  the  Hollow  :  your  kinsman  alone  stands  befim 

"  My  cousin  Robert — not  Mr.  Moore." 

"  Not  a  bit  of  Mr.  Moore.     Caroline — " 

Here  the  company  was  heard  rising  in  the  other  room  ;  the 
door  was  opened ;  the  pony-carriage  was  ordemd  ;  shawls  and 
bonnsti  were  demandad ;  Mr.  Holstone  called  for  his  aisco 
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"^  I  must  go,  Robert." 

"  Yes,  you  must  go,  or  they  will  come  in,  and  find  us  here ; 
and  I,  rather  than  meet  all  that  host  in  the  passage,  will  take 
my  departure  through  the  window :  luckily,  it  opens  like  a 
door  One  minute  only — put  down  the  candle  an  instant— 
good-night !  I  kiss  you  because  we  are  cousins  ;  and,  being 
cousins,  one — two — three  kisses  are  allowable.  Caroline, 
good-night  I'* 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

NOAH   AND   MOSES. 

The  next  day,  Moore  had  nsen  before  the  sun,  and  had 
taken  a  ride  to  Whinbury  and  back  ere  his  sister  had  made 
the  cafe  au  lait,  or  cut  the  tartines  for  his  breakfast.  What 
business  he  transacted  there,  he  kept  to  himself.  Hortense 
asked  no  questions — it  was  not  her  wont  to  comment  on  his 
movements,  nor  his  to  render  an  account  of  them.  The  se- 
erets  of  business— <;omplicated  and  often  dismal  mysteries — 
were  buried  in  his  breast,  and  never  came  out  of  their  sepul* 
ehiit,  save  now  and  then  to  scare  Joe  Scott,  or  give  a  start  to 
■ome  foreign  correspondent :  indeed,  a  general  habit  of  reserve 
on  whatever  was  important  seemed  bred  in  his  mercantile 
blood. 

Breakfast  over,  ho  went  to  his  counting-house.  Henry, 
Joe  Scott's  boy,  brought  in  the  letters  and  the  daily  papers ; 
Moore  seated  himself  at  his  desk,  broke  the  seals  of  the  docu- 
ments, and  glanced  them  over.  They  were  all  short,  but  not, 
it  seemed,  sweet ;  probably  rather  sour,  on  the  contrary,  for 
UB  Moore  laid  down  the  last,  his  nostrils  emitted  a  derisive 
and  defiant  snufT;  and,  though  he  burst  into  no  soliloquy, 
there  was  a  glance  in  his  eye  which  seemed  to  invoke  the 
devil,  and  lay  charges  on  him  to  sweep  the  whole  concern  to 
Gehenna.  However,  having  chosen  a  pen  and  stripped  away 
the  feathered  top  in  a  brief  spasm  of  iinger-fury^-only  finger- 
liuy,  his  face  was  placid — he  dashed  ofi'  a  batch  of  answers. 
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lealed  them,  and  went  out  and  walked  itirough  the  mill :  on 
coining  back,  he  eat  down  ta  read  liis  newspaper. 

The  contents  seemed  not  abBorbiii^riy  interesting ;  he  more 
Uttia  once  laid  it  across  his  kuco,  foliknl  iiis  anaB,  and  gazed 
into  lite  fire ;  ha  Dccasionajly  turned  his  head  toward  the 
window;  he  looked  at  intervals  at  his  watch  :  in  short,  his 
mind  appeared  preoccupied.  Perhaps  he  was  thinking  of  the 
ttcauty  of  the  weather — for  it  was  a  fine  and  mild  morning 
for  the  season — and  wishing  to  be  out  La  the  fields  eujoyiug 
it.  The  door  of  his  counting-house  stood  wide  open,  Uia 
breeze  and  sunsliinc  entered  freely ;  but  the  first  visitant 
brought  no  spring  perfume  on  its  wings,  only  an  occasional 
Eulphiir-pulT  from  the  soot-thick  column  of  smoke'  rushing 
sable  from  the  gaunt  mill- chimney. 

A  dark  blue  apparition  (that  of  Joe  Scott,  fresh  from  a, 
dyeing  val]  oppeared  momentarily  at  the  open  door,  uttered 
the  wordd  "  He's  corned,  sir,"  and  vanished. 

Mr.  Moore  raised  not  his  eyes  from  the  paper.  A  large 
man,  broad-shouldered  and  majesive-limbed,  clad  in  fustiui 
garments  and  gray-worsted  stockings,  entered,  who  was  to- 
ceivcd  with  a  nod,  and  desired  to  take  a  scat ;  which  ho  did, 
making  the  remark — as  he  removed  his  hat  (a  very  had  on«), 
■towed  it  away  under  his  chair,  and  wiped  his  forehead  with 
B  spotted  cotton  handkerchief  cztraeted  from  the  hat<rowii 
— that  it  was  "  Raight  dahn  warm  for  Feboweny."  Mr. 
Moore  assented :  at  least  he  nttered  some  slight  sound,  which, 
though  inarticulate,  might  pass  for  an  assent.  The  visitor 
DOW  earefi:Ily  deposited  in  a  comer  beside  him  an  offidat 
looking  staQ'  which  he  bore  in  his  hand ;  this  done,  he  whistled, 
[uobably  by  way  of  appearing  at  his  ease. 

"  You  have  what  is  nec-essary,  I  suppose,"  said  Mr.  Aloore. 

"  Ay  I  ay  !  all's  raight." 

He  renewed  his  whiathng,  Mr.  Moore  his  re&ding:    tha 

Kper  apparently  had  become  more  interesting.  Presently, " 
wever,  bo  turned  to  his  cupboard,  which  was  within  reach 
of  his  long  arm,  opened  it  without  rising,  took  out  a  black 
bottle — the  same  he  had  produced  for  Malone's  benefit— « 
tumbler,  and  a  jug,  placed  them  on  the  table,  and  said  to  hii 
guest — 

"  Help  yourself;  there'«  water  in  that  jar  in  the  comer." 
"I  diiDJiut  knaw  that  there'i  mick  need,  fiir  all  a  body  ii 
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4rf  (thirsty)  in  a  morning,"  said  the  fustian  gentleman,  rising 
And  cloiog  as  requested. 

"Will  you  tak'  naught  yonrseln,  Mr.  Moore?"  he  in- 
qinired,  as  with  skilled  hand  he  mixed  a  portion,  and  having 
tested  it  by  a  deep  draught,  sank  back  satisfied  and  bland  in 
hit  seat.  Moore— chary  of  words — replied  by  a  negative 
movement  and  mul-mur. 

**  Yah'd  as  good,"  continued  his  visitor ;  it  'uld  set  ye  up, 
wald  a  sop  o'  this  stufi!  Uncommon  good  Hollands !  ye  get 
it  fio'  furrin'  |»rts,  I*se  think  ?" 

"  Ay !" 

**  Tak'  my  advice,  and  try  a  glass  on't ;  them  lads  'at*s 
ooming  11  keep  ye  talking,  nob'dy  knows  bow  long :  ye'll  need 
propping." 

**  Have  you  seen  Mr.  Sykes  this  morning  ?"  inquired 
Moore. 

"  I  seed  him  a  hauf  a  A  hour — ^nay — ^happen  a  quarter  of  an 
hoar  siu',  just  afore  I  set  ofi^:  he  said  he  aimed  to  come  here, 
tnd  I  sudn't  wonder  but  ye'll  have  old  Helstone  too ;  I  seed 
'em  saddling  his  little  nag  as  I  passed  at  back  o'  t'  Rectory." 

The  speaker* was  a  true  prophet,  for  the  trot  of  a  little 
Mg*s  hoofs  was,  five  minutes  after,  heard  in  the  yard  ;  it 
stopped,  and  a  well-known  nasal  voice  cried  aloud — *'  Boy 
(probably  addressing  Harry  Scott,  who  usually  hung  about 
the  premises  from  nine  a.  m.  to  five  p.  m.),  take  my  horse  and 
lead  him  into  the  stable." 

Helstone  came  in,  marching  nimbly  and  erect,  looking 
browuer,  keener,  and  livelier  than  usual. 

•*  Beautiful  morning,  Moore :  how  do,  my  boy  ?  Ha  I  Whom 
hare  we  here  1  (turning  to  the  personage  with  the  staff) 
Sogden  !  What  I  you're  going  to  work  directly  ?  Ou  my 
word,  you  lose  no  time :  but  I  come  to  ask  explanations :  your 
message  was  delivered  to  me ;  are  you  sure  you  are  on  the 
right  scent  t  How  do  you  mean  to  set  about  the  business  1 
Have  you  got  a  warrant  1" 

*'  Sugdeu  has." 

**  Then  you  are  going  to  seek  him  now  1  I'll  accompany 
you." 

•*  You  will  be  spared  that  trouble,  sir  ;  he  is  cominj!  to 
leek  me.    I  am  just  now  sitting  in  state,  waiting  his  arrival.' 

**  And  who  is  it  ?     One  of  my  parishioners  1'* 
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Joe  Scott  had  entered  nnobeorved ;  he  now  itood,  a  moit 
unister  phantdkn,  half  his  peraon  heinur  dyed  of  the  deopeit 
tint  of  indigo,  leaning  on  the  deek.  Hjb  master's  answer  to 
the  rector's  question  was  a  smile ;  Joe  took  the  w<»rd ;  putting 
on  a  quiet  hut  pawky  look*  he  said — 

"It*s  a  friend  of  yours,  Mr.  Helstone;  a  gentleman  yon 
often  speak  of." 

"  Indeed  !  His  name,  Joe  T — Yon  look  well  this  morning.** 

"  Only  the  Rev.  Moses  Barradough :  t'  tub  orator  you  call 
him  sometimes,  I  think."  ^ 

'*  Ah  !*'  said  the  rector,  taking  out  his  snuflPhox,  and  adr 
ministering  to  himself  a  Yeiy  long  pinch-*"  Ah !  couldn't  ha^ 
supposed  it.  Why,  the  pious  man  ncTer  was  a  workman  of 
yours,  Moore  1    He's  a  tailor  by  trade." 

"  And  so  much  the  worse  grudge  I  owe  him,  for  interleriag 
and  setting  my  discarded  men  against  me." 

"  And  Moses  was  actually  present*  at  the  battle  of  Stilbro' 
Moor  ]     He  went  there — ^wooden  leg  and  all  ?" 

'*  Ay,  sir,"  said  Joe ;  "  he  went  there  on  horseback,  that 
his  leg  mightn't  be  noticed  :  ho  was  the  captain  and  wore  a 
mask  ;  the  rest  only  had  their  faces  blacked." 

"  And  how  was  he  found  out  ?" 

"  I'll  tell  you,  sir,"  said  Joe :  "  t'  maister's  not  so  fond  of 
talking ;  I've  no  objections.  He  courted  Sarah,  Mr.  Moore's 
sarvant  lass,  and  so  it  seems  she  would  have  nothing  to  say 
to  him ;  she  either  didn't  like  his  wooden  leg,  or  she'd  some 
notion  about  his  being  a  hypocrite.  Happen  (for  women  is 
queer  hands — ^vo  may  say  that  amang  werseln  when  there's 
none  of  'cm  nigh)  she'd  have  encouraged  him,  in  spite  of  his 
"leg  and  his  deceit — just  to  pass  time  like ;  I've  known  some 
on  'em  to  do  as  mich,  and  some  o'  t'  bonniest  and  mimest 
looking,  too— ay  I  I've  seen  clean,  trim  young  things,  that 
looked  as  denty  and  pure  as  daisies,  and  wi'  time  a  body  fun' 
*em  out  to  be  nowt  but  stinging,  venomed  nettles." 

"Joe's  a  sensible  Ibilow,"  interjected  Helstone. 

*'  Howsiver,  Sarah  had  another  string  to  her  bow :  Fred. 
Murgatroyd,  one  of  our  lads,  is  for  her,  and  as  women  judge 
men  by  their  faces — and  Fred,  has  a  middling  face,  while 
Moses  is  none  so  handsome,  as  we  all  knaw — tho  lass  took  on 
wi'  Fred.  A  two-three  months  sin',  Murgatroyd  and  Moses 
chanced  tc  meet  one  Sunday  night ;  they'd  both  come  lurking 
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•hmt  then  pranim  wi*  thtt  notion  of  oonnseling  Bmh  to 
Uk'  a  bit  of  ft  walk  wi'  them ;  they  fell  out,  had  a  tmeel,  and 
Red.  wae wonted:  fiur  he's yoong  and  small, and  Barradongh. 
far  all  be  has nnly  one  leg,  H  almost  aa  strong  as  Sngdenthcoe; 
■deed,  jiiy  body  that  h^n  him  roaring  at  a  revivid  or  a  hr^ 
fcait,  may  be  snre  he's  no  weakling." 

'^Joe^  you're  insupportable,"  hm  broke  in  Mr.  Moore 
"^Toa  spin  oat  yoardoxplanation  as  Moees  spins  out  his  ser- 
anH.  The  long  and  short  of  it  is^  Murgatroyd  was  jealoos 
if  Bamehiogh,  and  last  night,  as  he  and  a  friend  took  shelter 
■I  a  bam  from  a  shower,  they  heard  and  saw  Moses  conferring 
widi  mme  associates  within.  From  their  discourse,  it  was 
lisin  ha  had  been  the  leader,  not  only  at'Stilbro'  Moor,  bat 
m  the  attack  on  Sykes's  property ;  moreover,  they  planned  a 
dspatatioo  to  wait  on  me  this  morning,  which  the  tailor  is  to 
head,  and  which*  in  the  most  religious  and  peaceful  spirit,  is 
te  entreat  me  to  put  the  accursed  thing  out  of  my  tent.  I 
lode  over  to  Whinbury  this  morning,  got  a  constable  and  a 
warrant,  and  I  am  now  waiting  to  give  my  friend  the  recep- 
tion he  deseryes :  here,  meantime,  comes  Sykes :  Mr.  Hel- 
•Ume,  yon  must  spirit  him  up ;  he  feels  timid  at  the  thoughts 
of  prosecuting." 

A  gig  was  heard  to  roll  into  the  yard  :  IMr.  Sykes  entered, 
a  tall,  stoat  man  of  about  fifly,  comely  of  feature,  but  feeble 
of  physiognomy:  he  looked  anxious. 

**  Have  they  been  ?  Are  they  gone  ?  Have  you  got  him  ? 
Is  it  over  ?"  he  asked. 

'•  Not  yet,"  returned  Moore,  with  phlegm.  "  We  are  wait- 
ing ior  them." 

"  They'll  not  come,  it's  near  noon :  better  give  it  up,  it  will 
excite  bad  feeling — make  a  stir— cause  perhaps  fatal  conse- 


*'  You  need  not  appear,"  said  Moore.  **  I  shall  meet  them 
in  the  yard  when  they  come ;  you  can  stay  here." 

"  But  my  name  must  bo  seen  in  the  law  proceedings :  a 
wife  and  family,  Mr.  Moore — a  wife  and  family  make  a  man 
cantaons." 

Moore  looked  disgusted.  "  Give  way,  if  you  please,"  said 
he ;  ^  leave  me  to  mysulf,  I  have  no  objection  to  act  alone ; 
sniy  be  assured  vou  will  not  find  safety  in  submission ;  yout 
pactner,  Pterson,  gave  way,  and  SKnoeded,  and  ibrboro-^well, 
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that  did  mot  prerent  them  from  attempting  to  ahoot  him  in  hm 
own  home." 

**  My  dear  sir,  take  a  little  wine-and-water,"  reoommendel 
Mr.  Uelstane.  The  wine^md-watei  was  HoUanda-aad-wtteB^ 
aa  Mr.  Sykee  diacovercj^  when  he  had  oompounded  and  awnl* 
lowed  a  brimming  tumbler  thereof:  it  transfigured  him  in 
two  minutee,  Inrooght  the  eolor  back  to  hit  face,  and  made 
him  at  leait  tourvi-Taliant.  He  now  announeed  that  he  hoped 
he  was  above  being  trampled  on  by  the  common  people ;  hd 
was  determined  to  jendnre  the  insolence  of  the  woricing-clMet 
no  longer ;  he  had  conudered  oi  it,  and  made  up  hie  mind  to 
go  all  lengths ;  if  mon^  and  spirit  conld  pot  down  these 
rioten,  th^  should' be  pat  down ;  Mr.  Moore  might  do  aa  he 
liked,  but  he — Christie  Bykes— *wonkL  spend  his  last  penny  in 
law  before  he  would  be  beaten :  he'd  settle  them,  or  he'd  see*" 

"  Take  another  glass,^'  uigad  Moore. 

Mr.  Sykcs  didu't  mind  if  he  did  ;  this  was  a  cold  morning 
(Sugden  had  foupd  it  a  warm  one) ;  it  was  necessary  lo  be 
careful  at  this  season  of  the  year — it  was  proper  to  take  some- 
thing to  keep  the  damp  out ;  he  had  a  Uttie  cough  already 
(here  he  coughed  in  attestation  of  the  fact) ;  somethiug  of  this 
sort  (lifting  the  black  bottle)  was  excellent  taken  medicinally 
(he  poured  the  physic  into  his  tumbler);  he  didn't  make  a 
practice  of  drinking  spirits  in  a  morning,  but  occasionally  it 
really  was  prudent  to  take  precautious. 

"  Quite  prudent,  and  take  them  by  all  means,"  urged  the 
host. 

Mr.  Sykes  now  addressed  Mr.  Helstone,  who  stood  on  tlie 
hearth,  his  shovel-hat  on  his  head,  watching  him  significantly 
with  his  little  keen  eyes. 

**  You,  sir,  as  a  clergyman,"  said  he,  *'  may  feel  it  disagree- 
able to  be  present  amid  scenes  of  hurry  and  flurry,  and,  I  may 
say,  peril :  I  dare  say  your  nerves  won't  stand  it ;  you're  a 
man  oi*  peace,  sir,  but  wo  manufacturers,  living  in  the  world, 
and  always  in  turmoil,  get  quite  belligerent,  llealiy  there's 
an  ardor  excited  by  the  thoughts  of  danger,  that  makes  my 
heart  pant.  When  Mrs.  Sykes  is  afraid  of  the  house  being 
attacked  and  broke  open — as  she  is  every  nijjht — I  get  quite 
excited.  I  couldn't  describe  to  you,  sir,  my  leelings :  really, 
if  any  body  was  to  come-^thioves  or  any  thing — 1  Ix  lieve  J 
should  enjoy  it.  such  is  my  spirit" 
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The  hardest  of  laughs,  though  hrief  and  low,  and  by  no 
means  insulting,  was  the  response  of  the  rector.  Moore  would 
bare  pressed  u^on  the  heroic  mill-owner  a  tliird  tumbler,  but 
the  clergyman,  who  never- transgressed,  nor  would  sufler  others 
io  his  presence  to  transgress  the  bounds  of  decorum,  checked  him. 

"  Enough  is  as  good  as  a  feast,  is  it  not,  Mr.  Sykes  ?"  he 
said,  and  Mr.  Sykes  assented  ;  and  then  sat  and  watched  Joe 
Seott  remove  the  bottle  at  a  sign  from  Hclstone,  with  a  self^ 
satisfied  simper  on  his  lips,  and  a  re^p-etful  glisten  in  his  eye. 
Moofe  looked  as  if  he  should  have  liked  to  fool  him  to  the  top 
of  his  bent.  What  would  a  certain  young  kinswoman  of  his 
have  said,  could  she  have  seen  her  dear,  good,  great  Robert^ 
her  Coriolauus — just  now  ?  Would  she  have  acknowledged 
in  that  mischievous,  sardonic  visage  the  same  face  to  which 
she  had  looked  up  with  such  love,  which  had  bent  over  her 
with  such  gentleness  last  night  1  Was  that  the  man  who  had 
ipciil  so  quiet  an  evening  with  his  sister  and  his  cousin — so 
Rave  to  one,  so  tender  to  the  other — reading  Shakspeare  and 
li^:eitiiii;  to  Clicnier  ? 

Yes,  it  was  the  same  man,  only  seen  on  a  different  side  ;  a 
side  CaroJnic  had  not  yet  fairly  beheld,  though  perhaps  she 
had  enough  sagacity  faintly  to  suspect  its  existence.  Well, 
Caroline  had,  doubtless,  her  defective  side  too :  she  was  hu« 
man,  she  niu*jt  then  have  been  imperfect,  and  had  she  seen 
Moore  on  his  very  worst  side,  she  would  probably  have  said 
tii:»to  hersc^lf  and  excused  him.  Love  eau  excuse  any  thing  ex- 
cept Meanness ;  but  Meanness  kills  Love,  cripples  even  Natural 
AJeciion:  witliout  E?teeni,  True  Love  can  nut  exist.  Moove. 
«ilh  all  his  iiiuhs,  might  be  esteemed;  for  he  had  no  moral 
ierofula  in  his  mind,  no  liopcless,  polluting  taint,  sueli.lbi 
instance,  as  that  of  falsehood  ;  neither  was  he  the  slave  of  his 
sjr.ctites ;  the  active  life  to  which  lie  had  been  born  and  bred 
hi'J  civen  him  somcthiiicr  else  to  do  than  lo  join  the  futile 
rfia*<:  of  the  pleasure-hunter  :  he  was  a  man  undegraded,  the 
«*isc:ple  of  reason,  not  the  votary  of  senso.  The  same  might 
^■»*  K  lid  of  eld  ileUtone :  neither  of  those  two  would  look,  think, 
'•r  i^f^ik  a  lie  ;  for  neither  of  them  had  the  wretched  black 
t-vMlo  which  had  been  juat  put  away  any  chann>;  both  mieht 
b  a«i*.  a  valid  claim  to  the  ]m»ud  title  of  "lord  of  the  creation," 
tr  HI:  anmial  vice  was  lord  of  them  :  they  looked  and  were 
Hiprhor  beings  to  poor  Sykes. 
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A  aort  of  gathering  and  trampling  aonnd  was  heard  in  th« 
yard,  and  then  a  pause.  Moore  walked  to  the  window,  Hat 
•tone  followed ;  both  stood  on  one  side,  the  tall  junior  behind 
the  undersized  senior,  looking  forth  carefully,  so  that  thej 
might  not  bo  viable  from  without,  their  sole  comment  on  what 
they  saw  was  a  cynical  smile  flashed  into  each  other's  stem  eyes. 

A.  flourishing  oratorical  cough  was  now  heard,  followed  faj 
the  interjection,  "  Whisht!"  dmgned,  as  it  seemei,  to  still  the 
hum  of  several  voicea.  Moore  opened  his  casement  an  inoh 
or  two  to  admit  sound  more  freely. 

"  Joseph  Scott,"  began  a  snuffling  voice— Scott  vras  standing 
sentinel  at  the  counting-house  door — **  might  we  inquire  if  ywu 
master  be  within,  and  is  to  be  spoken  to !" 

"  He's  viritbin,  ay !"  said  Joe,  nonchalantly. 

«  Would  you,  then,  if  you  please  (emphasis  on  '  you')  haTi 
the  goodness  to  tell  him  that  twelve  gentlemen  wmnta  to  see 
him." 

*•  lle'd  happen  ax  what  for,"  suggested  Joe.  "  I  mught  as 
weel  toll  him  that  at  t'  same  time." 

"  For  a  purpose,"  was  the  answer.     Joe  entered. 

"  Please,  sir,  there's  twelve  gentlemen  wants  to  see  yc  '  fur 
a  purpose.' " 

"  Good,  Joe ;  I'm  their  man.  Sugden,  come  when  I 
wliistle." 

Moore  went  out,  chuckling  drj^ly.  He  advanced  into  the 
yard,  one  hand  in  his  pocket,  the  other  in  his  waistcoat,  his 
cap  brim  over  his  eyes,  shading  in  some  measure  their  deep 
dancing  ray  of  scorn.  Twelve  men  waited  in  the  yard,  some 
in  their  shirt-sleeves,  some  in  blue  aprons :  two  figured  con- 
spicuously in  the  van  of  the  party.  One,  a  little,  dapper,  strut- 
ting man,  with  a  tumed-up  nose ;  the  other,  a  broad-shoul- 
dered fellow,  distinguished  no  less  by  his  demure  face  and  cat- 
like,  trustless  eyes,  than  by  a  wooden  leg  and  stout  crutch ; 
there  was  a  kind  of  leer  about  his  lips,  he  seemed  laughing  in 
his  sleeve  at  some  person  or  thing,  his  whole  air  was  any  thing 
but  that  of  a  true  man. 

"Good-morning,  Mr.  Barraclough,"  said  Moore  debon- 
airely,  fur  him. 

*'  Peace  be  unto  you  I"  was  the  answer  :  Mr.  Barraclough 
•ntirely^x^losing  his  naturally  half-shut  eyes  as  he  delivered  it. 

**  I'm  dbligod  to  you  :  peace  is  an  cxceileut  thing ;  there's 
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nothing  I  more  wish  for  myself;  but  that  is  not  all  you  have 
lo  say  to  me,  I  suppose  ?    I  imagine  peace  is  not  your  purpose  ?** 

**Aa  to  our  purpose,"  began  Barraclough,  "it's  one  that 
may  sound  strange,  and  perhaps  foolish  to  ears  like  yours,  for 
the  childer  of  this  world  is  wiser  in  their  generation  than  the 
childer  of  light." 

To  the  point,  if  you  please,  and  let  me  hear  what  it  is." 
Ye'se  hear,  sir ;  if  I  can  not  get  it  off,  there's  eleven  be- 
hint  can  help  me.     It  is  a  grand  purpose,  and  (changing  his 
▼oice  from  a  half-sneer  to  a  whine)  it's  the  Looard's  own  pur- 
pose, and  that's  better." 

"  Do  you  want  a  subscription  to  a  new  Ranter's  chapel, 
Mr.  Barraclough  ?  Unless  your  errand  be  something  of  that 
•urt,  I  can  not  see  what  you  have  to  do  with  it." 

"  I  hadn't  that  duty  on  my  mind,  sir ;  but  as  Providence 
has  led  ye  to  mention  the  subject,  I'll  make  it  i'  my  way  to 
tak'  ony  trifle  ye  may  have  to  spare,  the  smallest  contribution 
will  be  acceptable." 

With  that  he  doffed  his  hat,  and  held  it  out  as  a  begging- 
box  ;  a  brazen  grin  at  the  same  time  crossing  his  countenance. 

"  If  I  gave  you  sixpence,  you  would  drink  it." 

Barraclough  uplifted  the  palms  of  his  hands  and  the  whites 
of  his  eyes,  evincing  in  the  gesture  a  mere  burlesque  of  hypoc- 
risy. 

**  You  seem  a  fine  fellow,"  said  Moore,  quite  coolly  and 
drily  ;  "  you  don't  care  for  showing  me  that  you  are  a  double- 
dyed  hj-pocrite,  that  your  trade  is  fraud  :  you  expect,  indeed, 
to  make  me  laugh  at  the  cleverness  with  which  you  play  your 
coarsely  farcical  part,  while,  at  the  same  time,  you  think  you 
arc  deceiving  the  men  behind  you." 

Moses'  countenance  lowered  ;  he  saw  ho  had  gone  too  far : 
he  was  going  to  answer,  when  the  second  leader,  impatient  of 
being  hitherto  kept  in  the  background,  stepped  forward.  Thia 
man  did  not  look  Uke  a  traitor,  though  he  had  an  exceedingly 
lelf-coniident  and  conceited  air. 

"  Mr.  Moore,"  commenced  he,  speaking  also  in  his  throat 
and  nose,  and  enunciating  each  word  very  slowly,  as  if  with 
i^iew  to  giving  his  audience  time  to  appreciate  fully  the  un- 
common elegance  of  the  phrascolopry  ;  "  it  might,  perhaps, 
justly  be  said,  that,  reason  ralh«  r  tlian  peace  is  our  puriK)i«e. 
We  come,  in  the  first  place,  to  request  you  to  hear  reason. 
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and  should  you  refiue,  it  is  my  duty  to  warn  yoUt  in  rerj  dc* 
cided  tenns,  that  measares  will  he  had  resort  to  (ho  meant 
recourse),  which  will  prohahly  tenninate  in — ^in  bringing  you 
to  a  sense  of  the  unwisdom,  of  the — the  foolishness,  which 
seems  to  guide  and  guard  your  proceedings  as  a  tradesman  in 
this — ^this  manufacturing  part  of  the  country.  Hem !  .  .  .  • 
sir,  I  would  beg  to  allude  that  as  a  furriner,  coming  from  a 
distant  coast,  another  quarter  and  hemisphere  of  this  globe, 
thrown,  as  I  may  say,  a  perfect  outcast  on  these  shores — ^the 
elifis  of  Albion — ^you  have  not  that  understanding  of  huz  and 
wer  ways  which  might  conduce  to  the  benefit  of  the  workings 
dasses.  If,  to  come  at  once  to  partielars,  you'd  consider  to 
give  up  this  here  miln,  and  go  without  fiuther  protraotiona 
straight  home  to  where  you  belong,  it  'ud  happen  be  as 
well.  I  can  see  naught  a^eean  such  a  plan.  What  her 
ye  to  sav  tull't  lads  ?"  turmng  round  to  the  other  members 
of  the  deputation,  who  responded  unanimously,  "Hear!— 
hear !" 

"  Brayvo,  Noah  o'  Tim's  I"  murmured  Joe  Scott,  who  stood 
behind  Mr.  Moore.  "  MosesMI  niver  beat  that — Cliffs  o*  Al- 
bion, and  t'  other  hemisphere  I  my  certy  I  Did  ye  come  fro' 
th*  Antarctic  Zone,  maister?     Moses  is  dished  " 

Moses,  however,  refused  to  he  dished  ;  he  thought  he  would 
try  again.  Casting  a  somewhat  ireful  glance  at  "Noah  o* 
Tim's,"  he  launched  out  in  his  turn  :  and  now  he  spoke  in  a 
serious  tone,  relinquishing  the  sarcasm  which  he  found  had 
not  answered. 

"  Or  iver  you  set  up  the  pole  o'  your  tent  araang  us,  Mr 
Moore,  we  lived  i'  peace  and  quietuess ;  yea,  I  may  say,  in  all 
loving-kindness.  I  am  not  myself  an  aged  person  as  yet,  bu' 
I  can  remember  as  far  back  as  maybe  some  twenty  year,  when 
hand-labor  were  encouraged  and  respected,  and  no  mischief- 
maker  had  ventured  to  introduce  tliese  here  machines,  which 
is  so  pernicious.  Now,  I'm  not  a  cloth-dresser  myself,  but  by 
trade  a  tailor ;  howsiver,  my  heart  is  of  a  softish  natur* :  I'm 
a  very  feeling  man,  and  when  I  see  my  brethren  oppressed, 
hke  my  great  namesake  of  old,  I  stand  up  for  'cm  ;  for  which 
intent,  I  this  day  speak  with  you  face  to  face,  and  advifis 
you  to  part  wi'  your  infernal  machinery,  and  tak'  on  more 
hands." 

'*  What  if  I  don't  follow  your  advice,  Mr.  Barraclough  ?*' 
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The  JLooaid  pardon  you.    The  Looard  soften  your  heart, 


Are  you  in  eonnection  with  tho  Wesleyans  now,  Mr.  Bar- 
raclough  ?*' 

"  Piaise  God !    Bless  His  Name !    I'm  a  joined  Methody  !*' 

"  Which  in  no  respect  prevents  you  from  heing  at  the  same 
time  a  drunkard  aud  a  swindler.  I  saw  you  one  night  a 
week  ago  laid  dead-drunk  by  the  roadside,  as  I  returned  from 
Stilbro*  market ;  and  while  you  preach  peace,  you  make  it 
tiw  bosinees  of  your  life  to  stir  up  dissension.  You  no  more 
sympathize  with  the  poor  who  are  in  distress,  than  you  sym- 
pathize with  me :  you  incite  them  to  outrage  for  bad  purposes 
of  your  own ;  so  does  the  individual  called  Noah  o'  Tim's. 
You  two  are  restless,  meddling,  impudent  scoundrels,  whose 
chief  motive-principle  is  a  selfish  ambition,  as  dangerous  as  it 
is  puerile.  The  persons  behind  you  are  some  of  them  honest 
though  misguided  men  ;  but  you  two  I  count  altogether  bad. 

Barraclough  was  going  to  speak. 

**  Silence  I  You  have  had  your  say,  and  now  I  will  have 
mine.  As  to  being  dictated  to  by  you,  or  any  Jack,  Jcin,  or 
Jonathan  on  earth,  I  shall  not  sufler  it  for  a  moment.  You 
desire  me  to  quit  the  country ;  you  request  me  to  part  with 
my  machinery ;  in  case  I  refuse,  you  threaten  me.  1  do  refuse 
— ^point-blank  I  Here  I  stay  ;  and  by  this  mill  I  stand  ;  and 
into  it  will  I  convey  the  best  machinery  inventors  can  furnish. 
What  will  you  do  ?  The  utmost  you  can  do — and  this  you 
will  never  dare  to  do — is  to  burn  down  my  mill,  destroy  its 
oontents,  and  shoot  me.  What  then  ?  Suppose  that  building 
was  a  ruin  and  I  was  a  corpse,  what  then  ? — you  lads  behind 
these  two  scamps,  would  that  stop  invention  or  exhaust  science? 
Not  for  the  fraction  of  a  second  of  time  I  Another  and  better 
gig-mill  would  rise  on  the  ruins  of  this,  and  perhaps  a  more 
enterprising  owner  come  in  my  place.  Hear  me  I — I'll  make 
my  cloth  as  I  please,  and  according  to  the  best  lights  I  have. 
In  its  manufacture  I  will  employ  what  means  I  choose.  Who 
ever,  after  hearing  this,  shall  dare  to  interfere  with  me,  may 
just  take  the  consequences.  An  example  shall  prove  I'm 4a 
earnest." 

He  whistled  shrill  and  loud.  Sngden,  his  staff  and  warrant 
came  on  to  the  scene. 

Moore  turned  sharply  to  Barraclough  :  "  You  were  at  StU 
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bro*,'*  said  ho ;  "I  have  proof  of  that.  You  were  on  the  iaooc 
— ^you  wore  a  mask — you  knocked  down  one  of  my  men  with 
your  own  hand — you  !  a  preacher  of  the  Gospel !  Sugden, 
arrest  him  I" 

Moset  was  captured.  There  wss  a  cry  and  a  rush  to  rescue, 
but  the  ri^ht  hand  which  all  this  while  had  lain  hidden  in 
Moore's  breast,  reappearing,  held  out  a  pistol. 

"  Both  barrels  are  loaded,"  said  he.  '*  I'm  quite  determined ! 
—keep  off!" 

Stepping  backward,  facing  the  foe  as  he  went,  he  guarded 
his  prey  to  the  counting-house.  He  ordered  Joe  Scott  to  pass 
in  with  Sugden  and  the  prisoner,  and  to  bolt  the  door  inside. 
For  himself,  he  walked  backward  and  forward  alc:*g  the  front 
of  the  mill,  looking  meditatively  on  the  ground,  his  hand  hang- 
ing carelessly  by  his  side,  but  still  holding  the  pistol.  The 
eleven  remaining  deputies  watched  him  some  time,  talking 
under  their  breath  to  each  other :  at  length  one  of  them  ap- 
proached. This  man  looked  very  difierent  from  either  of  the 
two  who  had  previously  spoken :  he  was  hard-favored,  but 
modest,  and  manly-looking. 

"  I've  not  much  failh  i'  Moees  Barraclough,"  said  he ; 
"  and  I  would  speak  a  word  to  you  mysehi,  Mr.  Moore. 
It's  out  o'  no  ill-will  that  I'm  here,  for  my  part ;  it's  just  to 
mak'  a  effort  to  get  things  straightened,  for  tlicy're  sorely  a 
crooked.  Ye  see  we're  ill  off' — varry  ill  off':  wer  families  is 
poor  and  pined.  We're  thrown  out  o'  work  wi'  these  frames: 
we  can  get  naught  to  do  :  we  can  earn  naught.  What  is  to 
be  done  ?  Mun  we  say,  wisht  I  and  lig  us  down  and  dee  ? 
Nay ;  I've  no  grand  words  at  my  tongue's  end,  Mr.  Moore, 
but  I  feel  that  it  wad  be  a  low  principle  for  a  reasonable  man 
to  starve  to  death  like  a  dumb  cratur' : — I  will  n't  do't.  I'm 
not  for  shedding  blood  :  I'd  neither  kill  a  man  nor  hurt  a  man  ; 
and  I'm  not  for  pulling  down  mills  and  breaking  machines : 
for,  as  ye  say,  that  way  o'  going  on  '11  niver  stop  invention ; 
but  I'll  talk— I'll  mak'  as  big  a  din  as  ever  I  can.  Invention 
may  be  all  right,  but  I  know  it  isn't  right  for  poor  folks  to 
starve.  Them  that  governs  mun  find  a  way  to  help  us :  they 
mun  mak'  fresh  orderations.  Ye'U  say  that's  hard  to  do  : — 
60  mich  louder  mun  we  shout  out  then,  for  so  much  slacker 
will  t'  Parliament-men  be  to  set  on  to  a  tough  job." 

•'  Worry  the  Parliament-men  as  much  as  you  plense."'  said 
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Moore ;  •*  but  to  worry  the  mill-owners  is  absurd ;  and  I,  for  \ 
one,  won't  stand  it." 

"  Ye*re  a  raight  hard  *un  I"  returned  the  workman.  "  Will 
n't  ye  gie  us  a  bit  o*  time  ?  Will  n't  ye  consent  to  mak'  your 
changes  rather  more  slowly  Y* 

^  Am  I  the  whole  body  of  clothiers  in  Yorkshire  ?  Answer 
me  that !" 

"  Yc're  youraeln." 

"  And  only  myself;  and  if  I  stopped  by  the  way  an  instant, 
while  others  are  rushing  on,  I  should  be  trodden  down.  If  I 
did  as  you  wish  me  to  do,  I  should  be  bankrupt  in  a  month  : 
and  would  my  bankruptcy  put  bread  into  your  hungry  chil- 
dren's mouths  ?  William  Farren,  neither  to  your  dictation, 
nor  to  that  of  any  other,  will  I  submit.  Talk  to  me  no  more 
tboat  machinery ;  I  will  havo  my  own  way.  I  shall  get  sew 
frames  in  to-morrow :  —  if  you  broke  these,  I  would  still  get 
more.     FU  never  give  in" 

Here  the  mill-bell  rang  twelve  o'clock :  it  was  the  dinner 
hour.  Moore  abruptly  turned  from  the  deputation,  and  re- 
entered his  counting-house.  -^ 

His  last  words  had  left  a  bad,  harsh  impression  :  he,  at    ' 
least,  had  *'  failed  in  the  disposing  of  a  chance  he  was  lord  of"     , 
By  speaking  kindly  to  William  Farren — who  was  a  very     , 
honest  man,  without  envy  or  hatred  of  those  more  happily     | 
circumstanced  than  himself;  thinking  it  no  hardship  and  no     I 
injustice  to  be  forced  to  live  by  labor ;  disposed  to  be  honora- 
bly content  if  he  could  but  get  work  to  do^Moore  might  have 
made  a  friend.    It  seemed  wonderful  how  he  could  turn  from 
such  a  man  without  a  conciliatory  or  a  sympathizing  expres- 
sion.    The  poor  fellow's  face  looked  haggard  with  want :  he 
had  the  aspect  of  a  man  who  had  not  known  what  it  was  to 
hve  in  comfort  and  plenty  for  weeks,  perhaps  months  past ; 
and  yet  there  was  no  ferocity,  no  malignity  in  his  countenance :    . 
it  was  worn,  dejected,  austere,  but  still  patient.     How  could 
Moore  leave  him  thus,  with  the  words,  "  111  never  give  in," 
and  not  a  whisper  of  good-will,  or  hope,  or  aid  ? 

Farren,  as  he  went  home  to  his  cottage — once,  in  better 
times,  a  decent,  clean,  pleasant  place  ;  but  now,  though  stilly 
clean,  very  dreary,  because  so  poor — asked  himself  this  ques- 
tion.    He  concluded  that  the  foreign  mill-owner  was  a  scltish, 
an  unfeeling,  and,  he  thought,  too,  a  ibolish  man.    It  appeared 
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to  him  that  emigratioii,  had  he  only  the  means  to  ewmtiibt^ 
would  be  preferable  to  Bervice  under  gacix  a  maater.  &  Ut 
mueh  cast  down — almost  hopeless. 

On  his  entrance,  »his  wile  serred  oat,  in  orderly  sort,  sneh 
dinner  as  she  had  to  give  him  and  the  haims :  it  was  only 
porridge,  and  too  little  of  that.  Some  of  the  younger  children 
asked  fiir  more,  when  they  had  done  their  portion — an  applic^p 
tion  which  disturbed  William  much :  while  his  wife  quieted 
them  as  well  as  she  could,  he  left  his  seat,  and  went  to  the 
door.  He  whistled  a  cheery  stave,  which  did  not  however, 
prevent  a  broad  drop  or  two  (much  mora  like  the  "  first  of  & 
thunder-shower"  thui  those  which  cooed  fiom  the  wound  of 
the  gladiator)  firom  gathering  on  the  lids  of  his  gray  ejfes,  and 
plashing  thenoe  to  the  threshud.  He  deared  his  vision  wiUi  his 
sleeve,  and  the  n^tinff  mood  over,  a  veiy  stem  one  fidbwed. 

He  still  stood  brooding  in  silence,  when  a  gentleman  ia 
black  came  up— a  clergyman,  it  might  be  seen  at  once ;  but 
neither  Helstone,  nor  Malone,  nor  Donne,  nor  Sweeting.  He 
might  be  forty  years  old ;  he  was  plain-looking,  dark-con^* 
plexioned,  and  already  rather  gray-haired.  He  stooped  a  little 
in  walking.  His  countenance,  as  he  came  on,  "wore  an  ab- 
stracted and  somewhat  doleful  air ;  but,  iu  approaching  Far- 
ren,  he  looked  up,  and  then  a  hearty  expression  illuminated 
the  preoccupied,  serious  face. 

•*  Is  it  you,  William  ?     How  are  you  ?"  he  asked. 

**  Middling,  Mr.  Hall :  how  are  ye  ?  Will  ye  step  in  and 
rest  ye  ?" 

Mr.  HaU,  whose  name  the  reader  has  seen  mentioned  be- 
fore (and  who,  indeed,  was  vicar  of  Nunnely,  of  which  parish 
Farren  was  a  native,  and  from  whence  he  had  removed  but 
three  years  ago  to  reside  in  BriarBeld,  for  the  convenience  of 
being  near  Hollow' s-mill,  where  he  had  obtained  work)  entered 
the  cottage,  and,  having  greeted  the  goodwife  and  the  children, 
sat  down.  He  proceedeid  to  talk  very  cheerfully  about  the 
length  of  time  that  had  elapsed  since  the  family  quitted  his 
parish,  the  changes  which  had  occurred  since ;  he  answered 
questions  touching  his  sister  Margaret,  who  was  inquired  after 
with  much  iutcrcst ;  he  asked  questions  in  his  turn,  and  at 
last,  glancin((  hastily  and  anxiously  round  through  his  specta- 
cles (ho  wore  spectacles,  for  he  was  short-sighted)  at  the  bars 
co<mi,  and  at  the  meager  and  wan  faces  of  the  circle  about 
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him — for  the  children  had  come  round  his  knee,  and  the  fathei 
and  mother  stood  before  him — he  said,  abruptly — 

"  And  how  are  you  all  ?     How  do  you  get  on  ?'* 

Mr.  Hall,  be  it  remarked,  though  an  accomplished  scholar, 
not  ouly  spoke  with  a  strong  northern  accent,  but,  on  occasion, 
used  freely  north-countr)'  expressions. 

"  We  get  ou  poorly,"  said  William :  "  we're  all  out  of 
work.  I've  selled  most  o*  t*  household  stuff,  as  ye  may  see.; 
and  what  we're  to  do  next,  God  knows."  { 

"  Has  Mr.  Moore  turned  you  oRV*  \ 

**  He  has  turned  us  off;  and  I've  sich  an  opinion  of  him  t 
now,  that  I  think,  if  he'd  tak'  me  on  again  to-morrow,  I  \ 
wouldn't  work  for  him."  \ 

**  It  is  not  like  you  to  say  so,  William."  \ 

"  I  know  it  isn't ;  but  I'm  getting  diflerent  to  mysel' ;  I 
feel  I  am  changing.  I  wad  n't  heed,  if  t'  bairns  and  t'  wife 
had  enough  to  live  on  ;  but  they're  pinched — they're  pined — " 

"  Well,  my  lad,  and  so  are  you  ;  I  see  you  are.  These  are 
grievous  times ;  I  see  su fieri ivg  wherever  I  turn.  William, 
Ht  down  ;  Grace,  sit  down  ;  let  us  talk  it  over." 

And  in  order  the  better  to  talk  it  over,  Mr.  Hall  lifted  the 
least  of  the  children  on  to  his  knee,  and  placed  his  hand  on  the 
head  of  the  next  least ;  but  when  the  small  things  began  to 
chatter  to  him,  he  bid  them  **  Whisht  I"  and,  fixing  his  eyes 
on  the  grate,  he  regarded  the  handful  of  embers  which  burnt 
there,  very  gravely. 

•*  Sad  times  I"  he  said,  **  and  they  last  long.  It  is  the  will 
of  God :  His  will  be  done  I  but  He  tries  us  to  the  utmost." 

Again  he  reflected. 

•*  Youve  no  money,  William,  and  you've  nothing  you  could 
leil  to  raise  a  small  sum  ?"  v^ 

"  No  ;  I've  soiled  t'  chest  o'  drawers,  and  t'  clock,  and  t'  bit  . 
of  a  mahogany  stand,  and  t'  wife's  bonny  tea-tray  and  set  o* 
cheeney  'at  she  brought  for  a  portion  when  we  were  wed." 

•*  And  if  somebody  lent  you  a  pound  or  two,  could  you  make 
any  good  use  of  it  ?     Could  you  get  into  a  new  way  of  doing. 
lome tiling  T'  , 

FarrtHi  did  not  answer  ;  but  his  wife  said  quickly,  "  Ay. 
I'm  sure  he  could,  sir;  he's  a  very  contriving  chap,  is  oui 
William.  If  he'd  two  or  three  pounds,  he  could  begin  selling 
•tuii*" 
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"  C:k)uld  you,  William  ?" 

« Please  God,"  returned  William,  delibemtely.  "  I  eouU 
buy  groceries,  and  bits  o*  tapes,  and  thread,  and  "what  I 
thought  would  sell,  and  I  could  begin  hawking  at  fint" 

"  And  you  know,  sir,"  intexposod  Gmee,  "  you're  sure  Will- 
iam wooM  neither  drink,  nor  idle,  nor  waste  in  any  way. 
He*8  my  husband,  and  I  shouldn't  praise  him,  hut  I  tcill  say, 
there's  nnt  a  soberer,  honester  man  i'  England  nor  he  is." 

*'  Web,  I'll  speak  to  one  or  two  friends,  and  I  think  I  can 
promise  to  let  him  have  £5  in  a  day  or  two :  as  u  loan,  ye 
mindf  not  a  gift :  he  must  pay  it  back." 

"  I  understand,  sir :  I'm  quite  agreeahle  to  that." 

"  Meantime,  there's  a  few  shillings  for  you,  Grace,  just  to 
keep  the  pot  boiling  till  custom  comes.  Now,  bairas,  stand 
up  m  a  row  and  say  your  catechism,  while  your  mother  goes 
and  buys  some  dinner ;  for  you've  not  had  much  to-day,  I'll 
be  bound.     You  begin,  Ben.     What  is  your  name  T" 

Mr.  Hall  staid  till  Grace  came  back ;  then  ho  hastily  took 
his  leave,  shaking  hands  with  both  Farren  and  his  wife  :  just 
at  the  door,  he  said  to  them  a  few  brief  but  very  earnest  words 
of  religious  consolation  and  exhortation  :  with  a  mutual  **  God 
bless  you,  sir  I"     "  God  bless  you,  my  friends  !*'  ihey  separalod. 


CHAPTER  IX. 
bhiahmains. 

Messrs.  Helstone  and  Sykes  began  to  be  extremely  jocows 
and  congratulatory  with  Mr.  Moore  when  he  returned  to  them 
after  dismissing  the  deputation ;  he  was  so  quiet,  however, 
under  their  compliments  upon  his  firmness,  &;c.,  and  wore  a 
countenance  so  like  a  still,  dark  day,  equally  beamless  and 
brcczeless,  that  the  rector,  after  glancing  shrewdly  into  his 
eyes,  buttoned  up  his  felicitations  with  his  coat,  and  said  to 
Sykes,  whose  senses  were  not  acute  enough  to  enable  him  to 
discover  unassisted  where  his  presence  and  conversation  were 
a  nuisance— 

•*  Come,  sir ;  your  road  and  mine  lie  partly  together  :  had 
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not  better  bear  each  other  company  ?  We'll  bid  Moore 
food-moming,  and  leave  him  to  the  happy  fancies  he  seenu 
4ifpoeed  to  indulge.*' 

**Aad  where  is  Sugden?"  demanded  Moore,  looking  up. 

"Ah,  ha!"  cried  Helstone.  "I've  not  been  quite  idle 
whileyou  were  busy.  I've  been  helping  you  a  little  :  I  flatter 
myself,  not  injudiciously.  I  thought  it  better  not  to  lose  time ; 
•0  whik  you  were  parleying  with  that  down-looking  gentle- 
man, Farren,  I  think  his  name  is,  I  opened  this  back  window, 
ikooted  to  Murgatroyd,  who  was  in  the  stable,  to  bring  Mr. 
8ykes's  gig  round;  then  I  smuggled  Sugden  and  brother 
Hoses — ^wooden  leg  and  all — through  the  aperture,  and  saw 
them  mount  the  gig  (always  with  our  good  friend  Sykes's 
permission,  of  course).  Sugden  took  the  reins — he  drives  like 
ieha,  and  in  another  quarter  of  an  hour,  Barraclough  will  be 
mfe  in  StUbro'  jail." 

*•  Very  good  :  thank  you,"  said  Moore,  '*  and  good-morning, 
gentlemen,"  he  added,  and  eo  politely  conducted  them  to  the 
door,  and  saw  them  clear  of  his  premises. 

lie  was  a  taciturn,  serious  man  the  rest  of  the  day  :  he  did 
Dot  even  bandy  a  repartee  with  Joe  Scott ;  who,  for  his  part, 
aid  to  his  master  only  just  what  was  absolutely  necessary  to 
tbe  progress  of  business,  but  looked  at  him  a  good  deal  out  of 
the  corners  of  his  eyes,  frequently  came  to  poke  the  couuting- 
lioase  fire  for  him,  and  once,  as  he  was  locking  up  for  the  day 
(the  mill  was  then  working  short- time,  owing  to  the  slackness 
ofiradf),  observed  that  it  was  a  grand  evening,  and  he  "  could 
wish  Mr.  Moore  to  tak*  a  bit  of  a  walk  up  th'  Hollow  ;  it 
would  do  him  good." 

At  this  recommendation,  Mr.  Moore  burst  into  a  short 
Itogh,  and  after  demanding  of  Joe  what  all  this  solicitude 
ueaat,  and  whether  ho  took  him  for  a  woman  or  a  child, 
icized  the  keys  from  his  hand,  and  shoved  him  by  the  shoul- 
<iera  out  of  his  presence.  He  called  him  back,  however,  ere  ho 
h*d  reached  the  yard-gate. 

*■  Joe,  do  you  know  those  Farrens  ?  They  are  not  well  oil', 
I  iupposc  ?" 

"They  can  not  be  well  off,  sir,  when  they've  not  had  work 
M  a  three  month.  Ye'd  sec  yoursel'  'at  William's  sorely 
changed — C\ir  pared  :  they've  selled  most  o'  t'  stufl'out  o'  th' 
hoBie." 
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**  He  was  not  a  bad  workman  ?" 

"  Ye  never  had  a  better,  sir,  sin'  ye  began  trade." 

**  And  decent  people— the  whole  family  V* 

"Niver  daeenter:  th'  wife's  a  raight  cant  body*  and  ta 

clean !  yo  mught  eat  your  porridge  off  th'  house  floor; 

they're  sorely  corned  down.  I  wish  William  could  get  a  job 
as  gardener  or  sumroat  i'  that  way ;  he  understands  gardenug 
weel.  He  once  lived  wi*  a  Scotchman  that  tached  him  tha 
mysteries  o'  that  crafty  as  they  say." 

*'  Now,  then,  you  can  go,  Joe ;  you  need  not  stand  th«re 
staring  at  me." 

"  Ye've  no  orders  to  give,  air  ?" 

"  None,  but  for  you  to  take  yourself  off." 

Which  Joe  did  accordingly. 

Spring  evenings  are  oAcn  cold  and  raw,  and  though  this 
had  been  a  fine  day,  warm  even  in  the  morning  and  meridian 
sunshine,  the  air  chilled  at  sunset,  the  ground  crisped,  and  ere 
dusk,  a  hoar  frost  was  insidiously  stealing  over  growing  graai 
and  unfolding  bud.  It  whitened  the  pavement  in  front  of 
Briarmains  (Mr.  Yorke's  residence),  and  made  silent  havoc 
among  the  tender  plants  in  his  garden,  and  on  tlie  mossy  level 
of  his  lawn.  As  to  that  great  tree,  strong-trunked,  and 
broad-armed,  wliich  guarded  the  gable  nearest  the  road,  it 
seemed  to  defy  a  spring-night  frost  to  harm  its  still  bare 
boughs ;  and  so  did  the  leafless  grove  of  walnut  trees,  rising 
tall  behind  the  house. 

In  the  dusk  of  the  moonless  if  starry  ni<rUt,  lights  from 
windows  shone  vividly  :  this  was  no  dark  or  lonely  scene,  nor 
even  a  silent  one.  Briarmains  stood  near  the  highway ;  it 
was  rather  an  old  place,  and  had  been  built  ere  that  highway 
was  cut,  and  when  a  lane  winding  up  through  fields  was  the 
only  path  conducting  to  it.  Briarfield  lay  scarce  a  mile  off; 
its  hum  was  heard,  its  glare  distinctly  seen.  Briar-chai)el,  a 
largo,  new,  raw,  Wesleyan  place  of  worship,  rose  but  a  hund- 
red yards  distant ;  and,  as  there  was  even  now  a  prayer^ 
nieeling  being  held  within  its  walls,  the  illumination  of  its 
windows  cast  a  bright  reflection  on  the  road,  while  a  hymn,- 
of  a  most  extraordinary  description,  such  as  a  very  Quaker 
might  feel  himself  moved  by  the  spirit  to  dance  to,  roused 
cheerily  all  the  echoes  of  the  viciuage.     The  words  were  dis* 
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tinctly  audible  by  snatches :  here  is  a  quotation  or  two  from 

dilierent  strains ;  for  the  singers  passed  jauntingly  from  hymn 

to  hymn,  and  from  tune  to  tune,  with  an  ease  and  buoyancy 

iU  their  own 

• 
*'  Oh !  who  can  oxplain 

This  struggle  ior  life, 
This  travail  and  pain, 

This  trembling  and  strife? 
Plague,  earthquake,  and  famix«e, 

And  tumult  and  war, 
The  wonderful  coming 

Of  Jesus  declare ! 

"  For  every  fight 

Is  dreadfiu  and  loud— 
The  warrior's  delicht 

Is  slaughter  andblood ; 
His  foes  overturning. 

Till  all  shall  expire— 
And  this  is  with  burning, 

And  fuel,  and  lire !'' 

ricre  followed  an  interval  of  clamorous  prayer,  accompanied 
by  fearful  groans,  A  shout  of  "  I've  found  Uberly  I"  "  Doad 
o'  Bill's  has  fun'  liberty  !*'  rung  from  the  chapel,  and  out  all 
tlie  assembly  broke  again. 

"  What  a  mercy  is  this  ! 

What  a  heaven  of  bliss ! 
How  unspeakably  hapny  am  I ! 

Gathered  into  the  fold, 

With  thy  people  enroird. 
With  thy  people  to  live  and  to  die  ! 

"  Oh !  the  gocJness  of  God 

In  employing  a  clod 
His  tribute  of  glory  to  raise  j 

His  standard  to  bear, 

And  with  triumph  declare 
His  unspeakable  nches  of  grace  1 

• 

"  Oh,  the  fathomless  love, 

That  has  deigned  to  approve 
And  prosper  the  work  of  ray  hand*. ; 

With  my  pastoral  crook, 

I  went  over  the  brook, 
And  behold  I  am  spread  into  bands  I 
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"Whn.  lukin  imiiK!, 
Uwli  begotlcn  me  lliete? 

And  int|iiir?  rnnm  whal  quarter  Ihej  FUi 
My  lull  hean  ii  replies, 
Thtj  are  born  (rum  (bo  «hles, 

And  givci  glory  l»Co<lacil  tlio  Lunbl" 


I 


The  Btaxiza  ifler  another  and  longei 

InleTregnum  of  tions,  froalic  cries,  agon- 

ized groani,  seei.  x  of  noise  and  seal. 


Hanging  on  ihe  arm  of  God. 

"Here'— 

(Terrible,  most  diatracting  to  the  ear  wastlie  atramed  ihoat 
in  which  the  last  stanza  was  given.) 

"  Here  we  nuM  oar  voices  higher, 
Shout  in  the  refiner's  fire; 
Clap  OUT  hands  amidit  Ihe  ftante, 
Glor/  give  to  Jeiui'  namel" 

The  loof  of  the  chapel  did  not  fly  ofi*;  which  speaki  t<m 
ume«  in  pnuse  of  lu  >olid  slating. 

But  if  Briarchapel  teemed  alive,  bo  also  did  Briarmuiu 
though  certainly  the  manuon  appeared  to  enjoy  a  qoietv 
phase  of  existence  than  the  temple  ;  soma  of  its  window!  too 
were  a-glow :  the  lower  casements  opened  upon  the  lawn, 
GurtaiOB  concealed  the  ioterior,  and  partly  olwcured  the  ray 
of  the  candles  which  lit  it,  but  they  did  not  entirely  mu^ 
the  sound  of  voice  and  laughter.  We  are  privileged  to  enter 
that  front-door,  and  to  penctmto  to  the  domestic  sanctum. 

It  is  not  the  presence  of  company  which  makes  Mr.  Yorke's 
habitation  lively,  for  there  is  none  within  it  save  hii  own 
family,  and  they  are  assembled  in  that  farthest  room  to  tha 
rinht,  tha  back>parlor. 

This  is  the  usual  ntting-ioom  of  an  evening     ThcM  win 
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dowi  would  be  seen  by  daylight  to  be  of  brilliantly-stained 
gU»— purple  and  amber  the  predominant  hues,  glittering 
looud  a  gravely-tiuted  medallion  in  the  center  of  each,  repre- 
ienting  the  suave  head  of  William  Shakipcare,  and  the  serene 
one  of  John  Milton.  Some  Canadian  views  hang  on  the 
walls — green  forest  and  blue  water*scenery — and  in  the  midst 
of  them  blazes  a  night-eruption  of  Vesuvius  ;  very  ardently  k 
glows,  contrasted  with  the  cool  foam  and  azure  of  cataracts, 
and  the  dusky  depths  of  woods. 

The  fire  illuminating  this  room,  reader,  is  such  as,  if  you 
be  a  southern,  you  do  not  oflen  see  burning  on  the  hearth  of 
a  private  apartment ;  it  is  a  clear,  hot,  coal  fire,  heaped  high 
ia  the  ample  chimney.  Mr.  Yorke  tcill  have  such  fires  even 
ia  warm  summer  weather :  he  sits  beside  it  with  a  book  in 
kis  hand,  a  little  round  stand  at  his  elbow  supporting  a  candle 
—bat  he  is  not  reading,  he  is  watching  his  children.  Oppo- 
Bte  to  him  sits  his  lady — a  personage  whom  I  might  describe 
minutely,  but  I  feel  no  vocation  to  the  task.  I  see  her, 
though,  very  plaiuly  before  me  :  a  large  woman  of  the  gravest 
lepect,  care  on  her  front  and  on  her  shoulders — but  not  over- 
whelming, inevitable  care — rather  the  sort  of  voluntary, 
exemplary  cloud  and  burden  people  ever  carry  who  deem  it 
their  duty  to  be  gloomy.  Ah,  well-a-day  I  Mrs.  Yorke  had 
that  notion,  ami  grave  as  Saturn  she  "wslh  morning,  noon,  and 
night ;  and  haid  things  she  thought  of  any  unhappy  wight-— 
especially  of  the  female  sex — who  dared,  in  her  presence,  to 
ihiow  the  light  of  a  gay  heart  on  a  sunny  countenance.  In 
her  estimation,  to  be  mirthful  was  to  be  profane  ;  to  be 
ebeerful  was  to  be  frivolous :  she  drew  no  distinctions.  Yet 
•be  was  a  very  good  wife,  a  very  careful  mother,  looked  after 
ber  children  unceasingly,  was  sincerely  attached  to  her  hus- 
band ;  only,  the  worst  of  it  was,  if  she  could  have  had  her 
will,  she  would  not  have  permitted  him  to  have  any  friend  in 
the  wx)rld  beside  herself;  all  his  relations  were  insupportable 
to  her,  and  she  kept  them  at  arm's  length. 

Mr.  Yorke  and  she  agreed  perfectly  well ;  yet  he  was  nat- 
urally a  social,  hospitable  man — an  advocate  for  family  unity 
— and  in  his  youth,  as  has  been  said,  he  liked  none  but  lively, 
ebeerful  women  Why  he  chose  her — how  they  contrived  to 
suit  each  other,  is  a  problem  puzzling  enough,  but  which  might 
toon  be  solved  if  one  had  time  to  go  into  the  analysis  ^  t^ 
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ease.  Suffice  it  here  to  say,  that  Yotke  had  a  ihadowy  m 
well  as  a  sunny  side  to  his  charaeter,  and  that  his  shadowy 
side  fonnd  sympathy  and  affinity  in  the  whole  of  his  wife's 
uniformly  overcast  nature.  For  the  rest,  she  was  a  strong* 
minded  woman ;  never  said  a  weak  or  a  trite  thing ;  to& 
stem,  democratio  views  of  society,  and  rather  cynical  ones  of 
hvnan  nature ;  considered  herself  perfeot  and  safe,  and  tha 
rest  of  the  world  all  wrong.  Her  main  fault  was  a  brood- 
ing, eternal,  immitigable  suq[>icion  of  all  men,  things,  creeds^ 
and  parties;  this  suspicion  was  a  mist  before  her  eyes,  a 
false  guide  in  her  path,  wherever  she  looked,  wherever  she 
turned. 

It  may  be  supposed  that  the  children  of  such  a  pair  wan 
not  likely  to  turn  out  quite  ordinary,  common-plaoe  beings; 
and  they  were  not.  You  see  six  of  them,  reader;  the  yoon^ 
est  is  a  baby  on  the  mother's  knee ;  it  is  all  her  own  yet— r 
and  that  one  she  has  not  yet  begun  to  doubt,  suspect,  condemn; 
it  derives  its  sustenance  irom  her,  it  haugs  on  her,  it  clings  to 
her,  it  loves  her  above  every  thing  else  in  the  world :  she  is  sure 
of*  that,  because,  as  it  lives  by  her,  it  can  not  be  otherwise, 
therefore  she  loves  it. 

The  two  next  are  girls.  Rose  and  Jessy ;  they  are  both 
now  at  their  father's  knee  ;  they  seldom  go  near  their  mother, 
except  when  obliged  to  do  so.  Hose,  the  elder,  is  twelve  years 
old ;  she  is  like  her  father — the  most  like  him  of  the  whole 
group — ^but  it  is  a  granite  head  copied  in  ivor}' ;  all  is  softened 
in  color  and  line.  Yorke  himself  has  a  harsh  face  ;  his  daugh* 
ter's  is  not  harsh,  neither  is  it  quite  pretty  ;  it  is  simple,  child- 
like in  feature  ;  the  round  cheeks  bloom  :  as  to  the  gray  eyes* 
they  are  otherwise  than  childlike — a  serious  soul  lights  them, 
a  young  soul  yet,  but  it  will  mature,  if  the  body  lives ;  and 
neither  father  nor  mother  have  a  spirit  to  compare  with  it. 
Partaking  of  the  essence  of  each,  it  will  one  day  bo  better 
than  either — stronger,  much  purer,  more  aspiring.  Rose  is  a 
still,  sometimes  a  stubborn  girl  noW :  her  mother  wants  to 
make  of  her  such  a  woman  as  she  is  herself — a  woman  of  dark 
and  dreary  duties — and  Rose  has  a  mind  full-set,  thick  sown 
with  the  germs  of  ideas  her  mother  never  knew.  It  is  agony 
to  her  often  to  have  theso  ideas  trampled  on  and  repressed. 
She  has  never  rebelled  yet ;  but  if  hard  driven,  sho  will  rebel 
one  day,  and  then  it  will  be  onco  for  all.     Rose  loves  her 
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father  :  her  father  does  not  rule  her  with  a  rod  of  iron,  he  is 
good  to  her.  He  sometimes  fears  she  will  not  live,  so  hright 
are  the  sparks  of  intelligence  which,  at  moments,  flash  from 
her  glance,  and  gleam  in  her  language.  This  idea  makes  him 
oftou  sadly  tender  to  her. 

lie  has  no  idea  that  little  Jessy  will  die  young,  she  is  so 
pay  and  chattering,  arch — original  even  now;  passionate  wjjen 
provoked,  hut  most  alTeclionato  if  caressed ;  by  turns  gentle 
and  rattling ;  exacting,  yet  generous ;  fearless— of  her  mother 
f(»r  instance,  whose  irrationally  hard  and  strict  rule  she  has 
often  defied — yet  reliant  on  any  who  will  help  her.  Jessy, 
with  her  little  piquant  face,  engaging  prattle,  and  winning 
ways,  is  made  to  be  a  pet ;  and  her  father's  pet  she  accord- 
ingly is.  It  is  odd  that  the  doll  should  resemble  her  mother, 
feature  by  feature,  as  Rose  resembles  her  father,  and  yet  the 
physignomy — how  diflcrent  I 

Mr.  Yorke,  if  a  magic  mirror  were  now  held  before  you, 
and  if  therein  were  sliown  you  your  two  daughters  as  they 
will  be  twenty  years  from  this  niprlit,  what  would  you  think  ? 
The  magic  mirror  is  here  :  you  shall  Icaru  their  dcslinies — 
and  first  thrtt  of  your  little  life,  Jesf:y. 

IX»  you  know  tliis  place  ?  No,  you  never  saw  it,  but  you 
recognize  the  nature  of  these  trees,  this  foliage — the  cypress, 
the  willow,  the  vcw.  Stone  crosses  like  these  are  not  un- 
familiar  to  you,  nor  are  these  dim  garlands  of  everlasting 
flowers.  Here  is  the  place  :  green  sod  and  a  gray  marble 
headstone — Jessy  sleeps  below.  She  lived  through  an  April 
dav  ;  much  loved  was  she,  much  lovinuf.  Siio  often,  in  her 
brief  life,  shed  tears,  she  had  frequent  sorrows ;  she  smiled 
U'lwccn,  gladdening  whatever  saw  her.  Her  death  was  tran- 
quil and  happy  in  Rose's  guardian  arms,  for  Rose  had  been 
her  stay  and  defense  through  many  trials  :  the  dying  and  the 
\Mtching  English  girls  were  at  that  hour  alone  in  a  foreign 
countf}',  and  the  soil  of  that  country  gave  Jessy  a  grave. 

Now,  behold  Rose,  two  years  later.  The  eros.^es  and  gar- 
hiuU  U>oked  strange,  but  the  hills  and  woods  of  this  landscape 
\vA:  still  stranger.  Tlii.-',  indeed,  is  far  from  England  :  remote 
mil?:  be  the  shores  which  wear  that  wild,  luxuriant  aspect. 
Thi-  i-i  some  virgin  solitude  :  unknown  birds  flutter  round  the 
•kirt-i  of  that  forest :  no  Euroj)ean  river  this,  on  whose  banka 
Rime  sits  thinking.    The  little,  quiet  Yorkshire  girl  is  a  lonely 
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emigrant  in  lonie  region  of  the  sootham  bemiipliere.     Will 

she  ever  come  hack  ? 

The  three  eldest  of  the  fiunily  are  all  hoys :  Matthew,  Maikt 
and  Martin.  They  are  seated  together  in  that  comer,  engaged 
in  some  game.  Observe  their  three  heads :  much  alike  at  a 
first  glance ;  at  a  second*  diflerent ;  at  a  third,  contrasted. 
Daiik-baired,  dark-eyed,  red-oheeked,  are  the  whole  trio ;  small 
English  features  they  all-  possess ;  all  own  a  blended  resem- 
Uanoe  to  sire  and  mother,  and  yet  a  distinctive  j^ysiognomy, 
marie  of  a^  separate  oharaoter,  belongs  to  each. 

I  shaU  not  saj  much  about  Matthew,  the  first-bom  of  the 
house ;  though  it  is  impossible  to  a^oid  gazing  at  him  long» 
and  conjecturing  what  qualities  that  visage  hides  or  indicates. 
He  is  no  plain-looking  boy :  that  jet-blade  hair,  white  tmiw, 
high-oolored  cheek,  those  quick,  dark  eyes,  are  good  points  in 
their  way.  How  is  it  that,  look  as  long  as  you  will,  there  is 
but  one  object  in  the  room,  and  that  the  most  sinister,  to 
which  Matthew's  face  seems  to  bear  an  afiinity,  and  of  which, 
ever  and  anon,  it  reminds  you  strangely — tlio  eruption  of 
Vesuvius.  Flame  and  shadow  seem  the  component  parts  of 
that  lad's  soul :  no  daylight  in  it,  and  no  Bunshinc,  and  no 
pure,  cool  moonbeam  ever  shone  there.  He  has  an  English 
frame,  but,  apparently,  not  an  English  mind  :  you  would  say, 
an  Italian  stiletto  in  a  sheath  of  British  workmanship.  He 
is  crossed  in  the  game — ^look  at  his  scowl.  Mr.  Yorke  sees  it, 
and  what  does  he  say  ?  In  a  low  voice,  ho  pleads  :  **  Mark 
and  Martin,  don't  anger  your  brother  "  And  tht^  is  ever  the 
tone  adopted  by  both  parents.  Theoretically,  they  decry  par- 
tiality ;  no  rights  of  primogeniture  are  to  be  allowed  in  that 
house ;  but  Matthew  is  never  to  be  vexed,  never  to  be  opposed : 
they  avert  provocation  from  him  as  assiduously  as  they  would 
avert  fire  from  a  barrel  of  gunpowder.  "  Concede,  conciliate,*' 
is  their  motto  wherever  he  is  concerned.  The  republicans 
are  fast  making  a  tyrant  of  their  own  flesh  and  blood.  This 
the  younger  scions  know  and  feel,  and  at  heart  they  all  rebel 
against  the  injustice :  they  can  not  read  their  parents'  motives ; 
they  only  see  the  difference  of  treatment.  The  dragon 's-teeth 
are  already  sown  among  Mr.  Yorke's  young  ohve  branches ; 
discord  will  one  day  be  the  harvest. 

Mark  is  a  bonnie  looking  boy,  the  most  regular-featured  of 
tho  family ;  he  is  exceedingly  calm ;  his  smile  is  shrewd  ;  ho 
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fan  «ay  the  driest,  most  cutting  things  in  the  quietest  of  tones. 
Despite  his  tranquillity,  a  somewhat  heavy  hrow  speaks  temper, 
and  reminds  you  that  the  smoothest  waters  are  not  always 
the  safest.  Besides,  he  is  too  still,  unmoved,  phlegmatic,  to 
be  happy.  Life  will  never  have  much  joy  in  it  ibr  Mark : 
by  the  time  lie  is  five-and-twenty,  he  will  wonder  why  people 
ever  laugh,  and  think  all  fools  who  seem  merry.  Poetry  will 
not  exist  for  Mark,  either  in  literature  or  in  life ;  its  host 
elusions  will  sound  to  him  mere  rant  and  jargon :  enthusiasm 
will  be  his  aversion  and  contempt.  Mark  will  have  no  youth  . 
vhik  he  looks  juvenile  and  blooming,  he  will  be  already  mid- 
dle-aged in  mind.  His  body  is  now  fourteen  years  of  age,  but 
his  soul  is  already  thirty. 

j^Iartia,  the  youngest  of  the  three,  owns  another  nature. 
Life  may,  or  may  not,  bo  brief  for  him  ;  but  it  will  certainly 
be  brilliant :  he  will  pass  through  all  its  illusions,  half  believe 
in  them,  wholly  enjoy  them,  then  outlive  them  That  boy  is 
not  handsome — not  so  handsome  as  either  of  his  brothers  :  ho 
is  plain  ;  there  is  a  husk  upon  him,  a  dry  shell,  and  he  will 
wear  it  till  he  is  near  twenty  ;  tlicn  he  will  put  it  ofl':  about 
that  period,  he  will  make  hiinself  liaii(l«onic.  lie  will  wear 
oucouth  manners  till  that  age,  perliaps  homely  garments;  but 
the  chrysalis  will  retain  tlie  power  of  transfiguring  itself  into 
the  butterfly,  and  such  transfiguration  will,  in  due  season, 
take  place.  For  a  space,  he  will  be  vain,  probably  a  down- 
right puppy,  eager  for  pleasure,  and  desirous  of  admiration  ; 
aiLirst,  too,  for  knowledge.  He  will  want  all  that  the  world 
can  give  him,  both  of  enjoyment  and  lore  ;  he  will,  perhaps, 
take  deep  draughts  at  each  fount.  That  thirst  satisfied— 
what  next  ?  1  know  not.  INIartin  might  be  a  remarkable 
man  :  whether  he  will  or  not,  the  seer  is  powerless  to  predict : 
on  that  subject,  there  has  been  no  open  vision. 

Take  Mr.  Yorke's  family  in  the  aggregate,  there  is  as  much 
mental  power  in  those  six  yoifng  lieails,  as  nuu-li  originality, 
M£  nairh  acti\'ity  and  vigor  of  brain,  as — diviilcd  among  half 
ad'.  Lvii  Ci..mnioii-place  brocils — would  give  to  e^ich  rather  inoro 
ihau  an  average  amount  of  s.-nse  and  capacity.  I\lr.  \  orko 
kii-  ^\^  this,  and  is  i)roud  of  his  race.  Voik^liire  has  sucli 
(aa*ii*es  here  and  there  among  her  hills  and  wolds — peculiar, 
ra*:'y.  vigorou?  ;  of  good  blood  and  strong  brain  ;  turbulent 
•ciiiOAhat  in  the  pride  of  their  strength,  and  intractable  iu 
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the  fornix  oi'  llifir  native  powers ;  wauling  polish,  waniiiig 
considemtion,  wiLiiliiig  i]cH.-ilit)-,  bul  Gound,  ttpirilcJ,  unil  trui> 
bred  as  the  engle  on  Iho  clifl'or  ihi'  sluyd  in  ibe  steppe. 

A  low  tap  la  huaril  at  the  parlor  dixir  :  the  boys  have  boen 
making  such  a  noise  ovet  their  game,  and  liitje  Jossy.  besides, 
has  been  singinp  so  eweet  a  Sixilch  song  to  livT  fulLer — who 
delights  in  Scotch  and  Italian  songs,  and  has  taught  his  musical 
lillle  daughter  some  or  the  best — that  the  ling  at  the  outer 
door  was  not  obsorvcil. 

"  Come  in,"  says  Mrs.  Yorke,  iu  that  conscicnliously  omt- 
Btrained  and  solemnized  voice  of  hera ;  which  over  modulates 
itself  to  a  funereal  dreariness  of  tone,  though  the  subject  it  it 
exercised  upon  be  but  to  give  orders  for  the  making  of  a  pud- 
ding in  the  kitchen,  to  bid  the  boys  hang  up  their  caps  in  tbs 
hall,  or  to  call  the  glrla  to  their  sewing  :  "  Come  in  I"  And 
in  rame  Robert  Moore. 

Moore'a  habitual  gravity,  as  well  as  Ills  abstemiousness  (lor 
the  case  of  spirit-deeanlers  is  never  ordered  up  when  he  paja 
an  eToning  visit),  has  so  far  recomraeuded  him  to  Mrs.  Yoriie, 
that  she  has  not  yet  made  him  the  subject  of  private  animad- 
versions with  her  hueband :  she  has  not  yet  found  out  that  he 
u  hampered  by  a  secret  intrigue  which  prevents  him  Iroca 
marrying,  or  that  ho  is  a  wolf  in  gheep's  tlulhing ;  discoveriM 
which  sho  made  at  an  early  date  after  marriage  cunDenung 
most  of  her  husband's  bachelor  friends,  and  excluded  then 
from  her  board  accordingly :  which  part  of  her  conduct,  in- 
deed, might  be  said  to  have  its  juet  and  sensible,  as  w^  U 
its  harsh  side. 

"  Well,  ia  it  you  V  she  says  to  Mr.  Moore,  as  he  cornea  up 
to  her  and  gives  his  band.     "  What  arc  you  roving  about  at 
_  thia  lime  of  night  lor  ?     You  should  bo  at  home." 

"  Can  a  single  man  be  said  to  have  a  home,  madam  1"  he  . 
asks. 

"Pooh  I"  says  Mrs.  Yorkc,  who  despises  conventional  sraoolh- 
ness  quite  as  much  as  her  husband  does,  and  practices  it  m 
little,  and  whose  plain  speaking,  on  all  occasions  is  carried  to 
a  point  calculated,  sometimes,  to  awaken  admiration,  but 
oflener  alarm — "  pooh  I  you  need  not  talk  nonsense  to  me  ;  a 
single  man  can  have  a  home  if  he  likes.  Pray,  docs  not  yout  . 
kister  make  a  home  for  you  ?" 

"  Nat  she,"  joined  in  Mr.  Yorko.     "  Hortenae  i>  an  honest 
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;  but  when  I  was  Robert's  age,  I  had  five  or  six  Bistors, 
til  as  decent  and  proper  as  she  is,  but  you  see,  Hcsther,  for 
all  that,  it  did  not  hiuder  me  from  looking  out  for  a  wife." 

**Aiid  sorely  he  has  repented  marrying  me/*  added  Mrs. 
Yori^e,  who  liked  occasionally  to  crack  a  dry  jest  against 
matrimony,  even  though  it  should  be  at  her  own  expense. 
**He  has  repented  it  in  sackcloth  and  ashes,  Robert  Moore, 
u  joa  may  well  believe  when  you  see  his  punishment'*  (here 
ibe  pointed  to  her  children).  "  Who  would  burden  themselves 
vith  sueh  a  set  of  great,  rough  lads  as  those,  if  they  could  help 
it?  It  is  not  only  bringing  them  into  the  world,  though  that 
ii  bad  enoagh,  but  they  are  all  to  feed,  to  clothe,  to  rear,  to 
Mttlc  in  life.  Yonng  sir,  when  you  feel  tempted  to  marry, 
think  of  our  fimr  sons  and  two  daughters,  and  look  twice  before 
JwJeap." 

"  I  am  not  tempted  now,  at  any  rate :  I  think  these  are  not 
times  ibr  marrying  or  giving  in  marriage." 

A  lugubrious  sentiment  of  this  sort  was  sure  to  obtain  Mrs. 
Vorke's  approbation  :  she  nodded  and  groaned  acquiescence  ; 
bot  in  a  minute  she  said — 

"1  make  little  account  of  the  visdom  of  a  Solomon  of  your 
let;  it  will  be  upset  by  the  first  fancy  that  crosses  you. 
Meaatime,  sit  down,  sir :  you  can  talk,  I  suppose,  as  well 
•ttiog  as  standing  T* 

This  was  her  way  of  inviting  her  guest  to  take  a  chair ; 
lie  kid  no  sooner  obeyed  her,  than  little  Jessy  jumped  from 
het  father's  knee,  and  ran  into  Mr.  Moore's  arms,  which  were 
try  promptly  held  out  to  receive  her. 

-  You  talk  of  marrying  him,"  said  she  to  her  mother,  quite 
iKiignantly.  as  she  was  lifted  lightly  to  his  knee,  *'  and  he  is 
married  now,  or  as  good :  he  promised  that  I  should  be  his 
^nSt  last  summer,  the  first  time  he  saw  me  in  my  new  white 
frock  and  blue  sash.  Didn't  he,  father  ?"  (These  children 
were  not  accustomed  to  say  papa  and  mamma ;  their  mother 
vould  allow  no  such  "  namby-pamby.") 

'•  Ay,  my  litllo  lassie,  he  promised  ;  Til  bear  witness.  But 
make  him  say  it  over  again  now,  Jessy  :  such  as  he  are  only 
fiUe  loons." 

**  lie  is  not  false  :  he  is  too  bonnie  to  be  false,"  said  Jessy, 
b(/king  up  to  her  tall  sweetheart  with  the  fullest  confidence 
mhiB  faith 
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«*  Bonnie !"  cried  Mr.  Torke ;  '<  that's  the  ream  that  he 
ehould  be,  and  pzoof  that  he  ia— a  eocmndieL" 

"  But  he  looks  too  soirowful  to  be  false,"  here  inteipoied  a 
quiet  voice  from  behind  the  father's  chair.   "  If  he  were  ^ways 
laughing,  I  should  think  he  fi>igot  promises  soon,  but  Mr. 
never  laughs." 

'*  Your  sentiments!  bock  is  the  greatest  cheat  of  all, 
remarked  Mr.  Yorke. 

*'  He*8  not  sentimental,"  said  Rose. 

Mr.  Moore  turned  to  her  with  a  little  surprise,  smiliflf  «t 
the  same  time. 

"  How  do  you  know  I  am  not  sentimental,  Bose  ?" 

"  Because  I  heard  a  lady  say  you  were  not" 

"Voild,  qui  devient  int^ressant!"  exclaimed  Mr.  YoiiDBb 
hitching  his  chair  nearer  the  fire.  "  A  lady !  Thtd  hm 
quite  a  romantic  twang :  we  must  guess  who  it  is.  Kesy, 
whisper  the  name  low  to  your  father :  don't  let  ?dm  hear." 

"  llose,  don't  be  too  forward  lo  talk,"  here  interrupted  Mr§. 
Yorke,  in  her  usual  kill-joy  fashion  ;  "  nor  Jessy  either :  it  be- 
comes all  children,  especially  girls,  to  be  silent  in  the  presence 
of  their  elders." 

"  Why  have  wc  tongues,  then  ?"  asked  Jessy,  pertly ;  while 
Rose  only  looked  at  her  mother  with  an  expression  that  seemed 
to  say,  she  should  take  that  maxim  in,  and  think  it  over  at  her 
leisure.     After  two  minutes'  grave  deliberation,  she  adced— • 

"  And  why  especially  girls,  mother  ?" 

*'  Firstly,  because  I  say  so ;  and  secondly,  because  discretion 
and  reserve  is  a  girl's  best  wisdom." 

*•  My  dear  madam,"  observed  Moore,  '*  what  you  say  is 
excellent :  it  reminds  me,  indeed,  of  my  dear  sister's  observa- 
tions ;  but  really  it  is  not  applicable  to  these  little  ones.  Let 
Rose  and  Jessy  talk  to  me  freely,  or  my  chief  pleasure  in 
coming  here  is  gone.     I  like  their  prattle  :  it  does  me  good." 

*'  Does  it  not  ?"  asked  Jessy.  "  More  good  than  if  the  rongli 
lads  come  round  you  :  you  call  them  rough,  mother,  yourself" 

"  Yes,  mignonne,  a  thousand  times  more  good :  I  have  rough 
lads  enough  about  mc  all  day  long,  poulct." 

*'  Tliere  arc  plenty  of  people,"  continued  she,  "  who  take 
notice  of  the  boys :  all  my  uncles  and  aunts  seem  to  think 
their  nephews  better  than  their  nieces ;  and  when  gentlemen 
wme  here  to  dine,  it  is  always  Matthew,  and  Mark,  and 
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Mmrtin,  that  are  talked  to,  and  never  Rose  and  mo.  Mr. 
Moore  is  our  friend,  and  we*ll  keep  him  :  but,  mind  Rose, 
he't  not  eo  much  your  friend  as  he  is  mine :  he  is  my  partio 
tdar  acquaintance;  remember  that  I'*  And  she  held  up  her 
■nail  hand  with  an  admonitory  gesture. 

Rose  was  quite  accustomed  to  be  admonished  by  that  small 
kiad ;  her  will  daily  bent  itself  to  that  of  the  impetuous  little 
Jeaiy:  she  was  guided— overruled  by  Jessy  in  a  thousand 
things.  On  all  occasions  of  show  and  pleasure,  Jes^y  took  the 
kad,  and  Rose  fell  quietly  into  the  background ;  whereas, 
when  the  disagreeables  of  life — ^its  work  and  privations  were 
in  question.  Rose  instinctively  took  upon  her,  in  addition  to 
her  own  share,  what  sho  could  of  her  sister's.  Jessy  had 
tlieady  settled  it  in  her  mind  that  she,  when  she  was  old 
OMOgh,  was  to  be  married ;  Rose,  she  decided,  must  be  an 
oU  maid,  to  live  with  her,  look  afler  her  children,  keep  her 
bouse.  This  state  of  things  is  not  uncommon  between  two 
ficters,  where  one  is  plain  and  the  other  pretty ;  but  in  this 
case,  if  there  teas  a  diflerence  in  external  appearance,  Rose 
had  the  advantage  :  her  face  was  more  rejrnlar-featured  than 
thif  of  the  piquant  little  Jessy.  Jessy,  however,  was  destined 
to  possess,  along  with  sprightly  intelligence  and  vivacious  lecl- 
inp.  the  gift  of  fascination,  the  power  to  cli::  in  when,  where, 
ind  whom  she  would.  Rose  was  to  have  a  fine,  generous 
ami,  a  noble  intellect  profoundly  cultivated,  a  heart  as  true  as 
iiecl,  but  the  manner  to  attract  was  not  to  be  hers. 

**  Now,  Rose,  tell  me  the  name  of  this  lady  who  denied  that 
I  was  sentimental,"  urged  Mr.  Moore. 

Rose  had  no  idea  of  taTitalization,  or  she  would  have  held 
him  a  while  in  doubt ;  she  answered  briefly — 
**I  can't :  I  don't  know  her  name." 

"  Describe  her  to  me  :  what  was  she  like  ?  Where  did  you 
lee  her  ?" 

"  When  Jessy  and  I  went  to  s'^iend  the  day  at  Wliinbury 
with  Kate  and  Susan  Pearson,  who  were  just  come  home  from 
ichool,  there  was  a  party  at  Mrs.  Pearson's,  and  some  grown- 

r'  idies  were  sitting  in  a  corner  of  the  drawing-room  talking 
t  you." 
"  Did  you  know  none  of  them  1" 
•*  Hannah,  and  Harriet,  and  Dora,  and  Mary  Syke§." 
"  Good.     Were  they  abusing  me,  Rosy  1" 
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"  Some  of  them  were :  they  ealled  yoa  a  inupiithnm:  I 
lemember  the  word — I  looked  lor  it  in  the  diotiQoaij  mm  I 
oame  home :  it  means  a  man-hater." 

"  What  hesidos  ?" 

"  Haonah  Sykee  said  yoa  were  a  solemn  puppy." 

"Better!"  cried  Mr.  Yorke,  laughing.  "Oh!  exodlsft! 
Hannah — that's  the  one  with  the  zed  hair :  a  fine  girl,  hgtk 
half-witted." 

**  She  has  wit  enough  tn  me,  it  ^ypears,"  said  Moore.  ^4^ 
solenm  pumpy,  indeed !    Well,  Rose,  go  on." 

'*  Miss  Pearson  said  she  beliivod  there  was  a  good  deal  «C 
afieotation  about  yon,  and  that  with  yonr  dark  hair  and  nala, 
face,  you  looked  to  her  like  some  sort  of  a  sontimoital  nooaU." 

Again  Mr.  Yorko  laughed :  Mrs.  Yoike  eren  joined  ia  tUs 
time.  '*  You  see  in  wlmt  esteem  you  ai»  held  behind  jonc 
back,"  said  she;  "yet  I  believe  tAo^  Miss  Pearson  would  lika 
to  catch  you  :  she  set  her  cap  at  you  when  you  first  came  into 
the  country,  old  as  she  is." 

"  Aiid  who  contradicted  her,  Rosy  ?"  inquired  Moore. 

'*  A  lady  whom  I  don't  know,  because  she  never  visits  hero^ 
though  I  see  her  every  Sunday  at  church  ;  she  sits  in  the  pew 
near  the  pulpit.  I  generally  look  at  her,  instead  of  looking 
at  my  prayer-book ;  for  she  is  like  a  picture  in  our  dining* 
room,  that  woman  with  the  dove  in  her  hand :  at  least  she 
has  eyes  like  it,  and  a  noso  too,  a  straight  nose,  that  makes  all 
her  face  look,  somehow,  what  I  call  clear." 

"  And  you  douH  know  her !"  exclaimed  Jessy,  in  a  tone  of 
exceeding  surprise.  **  That's  so  like  Rose.  Mr.  Moore,  1 
often  wonder  in  what  sort  of  a  world  my  sister  lives ;  I  am  sure 
she  does  not  live  all  her  time  in  this  :  cue  is  continually  finding 
out  that  she  is  quite  ignorant  of  some  little  matter  which 
cvei-y  body  else  knows.  To  think  of  her  goiilg  solemnly  to 
chuich  every  Sunday,  and  looking  all  servicotime  at  one  par- 
ticular  person,  and  never  so  much,  as  asking  that  person's 
name  !  She  means  Caroline  Ilelstonc,  the  rector's  uiece :  I 
remember  all  about  it.  Miss  Helstone  was  quite  angry  with 
AiLua  Pearson :  she  said,  *  Robert  Moore  is  neither  aiiected 
nor  sentimental ;  you  mistake  his  character  utterly,  or,  rather, 
not  one  of  you  here  knows  any  thing  about  it.'  Now,  shall  I 
tell  you  what  she  is  Lke  ?  1  can  tell  what  people  are  like. 
and  how  they  axe  dressed  better  than  Rose  cau." 
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"  Let  US  hear." 

"  She  U  nice  ;  she  is  fair ;  she  has  a  pretty,  white,  slender 
throat ;  she  has  long  curls,  not  stiFones,  they  hang  loose  ami 
loft,  their  color  is  hrown  hut  not  dark ;  she  speaks  quietly, 
vith  a  clelr  tone ;  she  never  makes  a  hustle  in  moving ;  she 
oflen  wears  a  gray  silk  dress ;  she  is  neat  all  over  :  her  gowns, 
nd  her  shoes,  and  her  gloves  always  fit  her.     She  is  what  I 
nil  a  lady,  and  when  I  am  as  tall  as  she  is,  I  mean  to  he  like 
her.    Shall  I  suit  yon  if  I  am  ?     Will  you  really  marry  me  ?" 
Moore  stroked  Jessy's  hair :  for  a  minute  he  seemed  as  if  ho 
mM  draw  her  nearer  to  him,  hut  instead  he  put  her  a  little 
bitherofi: 
"Oh !  you  won't  have  me  t     You  push  me  away." 
••  Why,  Jessy,  you  care  nothing  ahout  mo  :  you  never  come 
to  Me  me  now  at  the  Hollow." 
**  Beeauae  you  don't  ask  me." 

Hereupon  Mr.  Moore  gave  both  the  little  girls  an  invitation 
to  pay  him  a  visit  next  day,  promising,  that  as  he  was  going 
to  Slilbro'  in  the  morning,  he  would  buy  them  each  a  present, 
cf  what  nature  he  would  not  then  declare,  but  they  must  come 
ud  see.  Jessy  was  about  to  reply,  when  one  of  the  boys 
MMxpectedly  broke  in. 

**I  know  that  Miss  Helstone  you  have  all  been  palavering 
ibout :  she's  an  ugly  girl.  I  hate  her  !  I  hate  ail  women- 
itM.     I  wonder  what  they  were  made  for." 

''Martini"  said  his  father — for  Martin  it  was — the  lad 
floly  answered  by  turning  his  cynical  young  face,  half-arch, 
btif-traculcnt,  toward  the  paternal  chair.  •'  Martin,  my  lad, 
tboa'rt  a  swaggering  whelp,  now ;  thou  wilt  some  day  be  an 
OBingeous  puppy  :  but  stick  to  those  sentiments  of  thine. 
S«.  I'll  write  down  the  words  now  i'  my  pocket-book.  (The 
•enior  took  out  a  morocco-covered  book,  and  deliberately  wrote 
tiiereia.)  Ten  years  hence,  Martin,  if  thou  and  I  be  both 
tlirc  at  that  day,  I'll  remind  thee  of  that  speech." 

"  111  say  the  same  then :  I  mean  always  to  hate  women . 
ihey're  such  dolls;  they  do  nothing  but  dress  themselves 
fisely.  and  go  swimming  about  to  be  admired.  I'll  never 
wuny  :   I'll  be  a  baclu:lor." 

••  5tJck  to  it  I  stick  to  it !  Ilesthcr  (addressing  Iiis  wile)  I 
wiM  iikw  him  when  I  was  his  age,  a  regular  misogauiiit ;  and, 
Ubuli  !  by  the  time  I  was  three-and-twenty — being  then  a 
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tourist  in  France  and  Italy,  and  the  Lord  kna^'9  where  !— 
I  curled  my  hair  every  night  before  I  went  to  bed,  and  wore  a 
riug  i'  my  ear,  and  would  have  worn  one  i'  my  nose  if  it  had 
been  the  fashion — and  all  that  I  might  make  myscl'  pleasing 
and  charming  to  the  ladies.     Martin  will  do  the  like." 

•*  Will  I  ?  Never  I  I've  more  sense.  What  a  Guy  you 
were,  father  I  As  to  dressing,  I  make  this  vow :  I'll  never 
dress  more  finely  than  as  you  see  me  at  present.  Mr.  Moore, 
I'm  clad  in  blue  cloth  from  top  to  toe,  and  they  laugh  at  me, 
and  call  me  sailor  at  the  grammar  school.  I  laugh  louder  at 
them,  and  say  they  are  all  magpies  and  parrots,  with  their 
coats  one  color,  and  their  waistcoats  another,  and  their  trow- 
sers  a  third.  I'll  always  wear  blue  cloth,  and  nothing  but  blue 
cloth  :  it  is  beneath  a  human  being's  dignity  to  dress  himself 
in  parti-colored  garments." 

"  Ten  years  hence,  Martin,  no  tailor's  shop  will  have 
choice  of  colors  varied  enough  for  thy  exacting  taste ;  no 
perfumer's  stores  essences  exquisite  enough  for  thy  fastidious 
Hjnses." 

Martin  looked  disdain,  but  vouchsafed  no  further  reply. 
Meantime,  Mark,  who  for  some  minutes  had  been  rummaging 
among  a  pile  of  books  on  a  side-table,  took  the  word.  He 
spoke  in  a  peculiarly  slow,  quiet  voice,  and  with  an  expression 
of  still  irony  in  his  face  not  easy  to  describe. 

"  Mr.  Moore,"  said  he,  "  you  think  perhaps  it  was  a  com- 
pliment on  Miss  Caroline  Hclstone's  part  to  say  you  were  not 
sentimental.  I  thought  you  appeared  confused  when  mr 
sisters  told  you  the  words,  as  if  yoa  felt  flattered :  you  turned 
red,  just  like  a  certain  vain  little  lad  at  our  school,  who 
always  thinks  proper  to  blush  when  he  gets  a  rise  in  the 
class.  For  your  benefit,  Mr.  Moore,  I've  been  looking  up 
the  word  *  sentimental'  in  the  dictionary,  and  I  find  it  to 
mean  *  tinctured  with  sentiment.*  On  examining  further. 
•  sentiment'  is  explained  to  be  thought,  idea,  notion.  A  sen- 
timental man,  then,  is  one  who  has  thoughts,  ideas,  notions ; 
an  unsentimental  man  is  one  destitute  of  thought,  idea,  Of 
notion." 

And  Mark  stopped :  he  did  not  smile,  he  did  not  look  round 
for  admiration  ;  he  had  j?aid  his  ^ay,  and  was  silent. 

"  Ma  foi  I  mon  ami,"  obser%'td  Mr.  Moore  to  Yorke  .  "ee 
Bont  Trairoent  des  enfants  terriblcs,  que  les  vdtros  I" 
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Ro8e,  who  had  been  listening  attentively  to  Mark's  speech, 
replied  to  him — 

'*  There  are  difierent  kinds  of  thoughts,  ideas,  and  notions/* 
aid  she,  "  good  and  bad :  sentimental  must  refer  to  the  bad, 
or  Miss  Helstone  must  have'  taken  it  in  that  sense,  for  shp 
was  not  blaming  Mr.  Moore ;  she  was  defending  him.'* 

"  That's  my  kind  little  advocate !"  said  Moore,  taking 
Rose's  hand. 

"She  was  defendiug  him,"  repeated  Kose,  "as  I  should 
have  done  had  I  been  in  her  place,  for  the  olher  ladies  seemed 
to  speak  spitefully." 

"Ladies  always  do  speak  spitefully/*  observed  Martin  ;  "it 
is  the  nature  of  womanitcs  to  do  spiteful." 

Matthew  now,  for  the  first  time,  opened  his  lips — 

"  What  a  fool  Martin  is,  to  be  always  gabbling  about  what 
be  does  not  understand/' 

"It  is  my  privilege,  as  a  freeman,  to  gabble  on  whatever 
wbject  I  like,"  responded  Martin. 

"You  use  it,  or,  rather,  abuse  it,  to  such  an  extent/*  re- 
joined the  elder  brother,  "  that  you  prove  you  ought  to  have 
been  a  slave." 

"A  slave  !  a  slave  I  That  lo  a  Yorke,  and  from  a  Yorke  I 
This  fellow,**  ho  added,  standing  up  at  the  table,  and  point- 
ing across  it  to  Matthew — "  this  fellow  forgets,  what  every 
cottier  in  Briarficld  knows,  that  all  born  of  our  house  have 
that  arched  instep  under  which  water  can  flow — ^proof  that 
there  has  not  been  a  slave  of  the  blood  for  three  hundred 
years." 

"  Mountebank  I"  said  Matthew. 

"Lads,  be  silent  I"  exclaimed  Mr.  Yorke.  "  Martin,  you 
are  a  mischief-maker  :  there  would  have  been  no  disturbance, 
but  for  you.** 

"  Indeed  I  Is  that  correct  ?  Did  I  begin,  or  did  Matthew  1 
Had  I  spoken  to  him  when  he  accused  me  of  gabbling  like  a 
fcol?" 

"  A  presumptuous  fool  I**  repeated  Matthew. 

Here  Mrs.  Yorke  commenced  rocking  herself — rather  a 
portentous  movement  with  her,  as  it  was  occasionally  followed, 
especially  when  Matthew  was  worsted  in  a  conflict,  by  a  fit 
of  hysterics. 

•  I  don't  see  why  I  should  bear  ins.-knce  from  Matthew 
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Yorkc,  or  wliat  right  lio  hns  to  use  bad  langunge  lo  nis,' 
abserveil  Marliu. 

"  He  has  uo  ripht,  niy  Ud  ;  bul  forgive  j-our  brotlier  lU'ti. 
BeVBUty-and-seven  times,"  said  Mr.  Yorke,  joothiiigh'. 

"  Alivaya  alike,  aud  Ihuory  and  practico  always  advQrM  f' 
muimured  Matlin,  bi  he  turned  to  leave  the  room. 

"  Where  art  thon  going,  my  eoa  J"  asked  the  fatjier. 

"  Somewhere  where  I  ehall  bo  eah  fram  insult ;  if  in  Ihia 
house  I  can  fiod  any  Buch  place." 

Mntthew  lauglicd  very  insulently  :  Martin  IhTew  a  str&nga 
look  at  him,  and  trembled  through  all  hU  slight  lad'e  frame ; 
but  he  reslraiued  himself. 

"  I  suppose  there  is  uo  objection  to  my  withdrawing  V  he 
inquired. 

"No  ;  go,  my  lad  :  bnt  remember  not  to  bear  malice." 

Martin  went,  and  Matthew  ecnt  another  inaoleni  langh 
after  him:  Rose,  liftiiif;  her  fair  heiid  from  Moor-i's  shoulder, 
against  which,  for  a  moment,  it  had  been  rcsling,  said,  os  she 
directed  a  steady  gaze  to  Matlliew — "  Marlin  is  grieved,  and 
you  are  glad;  but  I  would  miher  be  Martiu  than  you,  I  di»- 
Ii'ko  your  nature." 

Hto  Mr.  Moore,  by  way  of  averting,  or  at  least  escaiMUg, 
It  scene — which  a  sob  from  Mi's.  Yorke  warned  him  wa» 
likely  to  come  on — rose,  and  putting  Jessy  oil'  his  knee,  Iw 
kissed  her  and  Rose  ;  reminding'  them,  at  the  same  time,  to 
be  su^e  and  come  to  the  Hollow  in  pood  time  to-morrtni 
afternoon  :  then,  having  taken  leave  of  his  hostess,  ho  said  tt 
Mr.  Yorke — "May  1  speak  a  won!  with  you?"  and  was  fol 
lowed  by  hini  from  the  room.  Their  brief  conference  took 
{ilace  in  the  hall. 

'■  Have  you  employment  for  a  good  workman  1"  asked 
Moore. 

"  A  nonsense  question  in  these  times,  when  you  knnw  that 
every  master  has  many  good  workmen  to  whom  ho  can  not 
give  full  employment." 

"  You  must  oblige  ma  by  taking  on  thia  man  if  possiUe." 

"  My  tad,  I  can  take  on  no  more  hands  lo  oblige  all  Ed 
gland." 

"  It  does  not  signify;  I  must  find  him  a  place  lomewhcre.* 

"  Who  is  her 
•  William  i 
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^  I  know  WiDiam ;  a  xight  down  hoomt  man  is  William.*' 
**  Hb  hat  been  out  of  wiak  three  months ;  he  has  a  lai^ 
lamily :  we  an  sore  they  ean  not  lire  without  wages :  he 
waa  one  of  a  deputation  of  doth-dreasen  who  oame  to  roe 
tUa  moniing  to  complain  and  threaten.    William  did  not 
thiMUcn ;  he  only,  asked  me  to  gito  them  rather  more  time-^ 
la  make  ray  ehanges  more  alowW.    You  know  i  can  not  do 
thai :  straitened  on  all  sides  as  I  am,  I  hato  nothing  for  it 
hnt  la  paah  on.    I  thought  it  would  be  idle  to  palaver  long 
vithtaem.    I  sent  them  away,  after  arresting  a  rascal  among 
Amb»  whom  I  hope  to  transpor^*-a  fellow  who  preaches  at 
tha  chapel  Tooder  aometimes. 
**  Not  Ibaes  Barrachmgh  !" 
"Yea-** 

""ill!  y«Ki*to  arrested  him?  Good!  Then  out  of  a 
noundrel  you're  going  to  make  a  martyr:  you'To  done  a  wise 
thing." 

'*  I*Te  done  a  right  thing.  Well,  the  short  and  the  long 
if  it  is,  I'm  determined  to  get  Farren  a  place,  and  I  reckon 
m  jon  to  giTc  him  one." 

"That  is  cool,  however  I"  exclaimed  Mr.  Yorke     "What 
n^t  have  jrou  to  reckon  on  me  to  provide  for  your  dismissed 
workmen  ?     What  do  I  know  about  your  Farrens  and  your 
Williams  ?     I've  heard  be*s  an  honest  roan ;  but  am  1  to 
aipport  all  the  honest  men  in  Yorkshire  ?    You  may  say  that 
^niiid  be  no  great  charge  to  undertake ;  but  great  or  little, 
I'll  none  of  it." 
**  Come,  Mr.  Yorke,  what  can  3^u  find  lor  him  to  do  ?" 
**/  fiud!     Youll  make  me  use  language  I'm  not  accus- 
tooied  to  use.    I  wish  you  would  go  home — ^hcre  is  the  door-* 
iBlo£" 
Moore  sat  do^ini  on  one  of  the  hall  chairs. 
**Yon  cant  give  him  work  in  your  mill — good — but  you 
hire  land  :   find  him  some  occupation  on  your  land,  Mr. 
VoAe." 

"  fiob,  I  thought  yon  cared  nothing  about  our  '  lourdauds 
^  paysans :'  I  don't  understand  this  change." 

"  I  do :  the  fellow  spoke  to  me  nothing  but  truth  and  sense. 
I  answered  him  just  as  roughly  as  I  did  the  rest,  who  jabbered 
aierB  gibberish.  I  couldn't  make  distinctions  there  and  then : 
his  appearance  told  what  he  had  gone  through  lately  clearar 
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thftn  Ilia  woiai :  but  where  U  the  use  of  expl<iiiiKi^  ?  Li'i 
him  havii  work." 

"  Let  him  h&re  it  yourself.  If  you  ate  bo  very  mucli  io 
earnest,  Etmia  a  point." 

"  If  there  was  a  point  lefl  in  my  alTaira  to  strain,  I  would 
strain  it  till  it  cracked  again ;  but  I  received  Icltcrs  tliis  morn- 
ing which  show  me  pretty  nearly  where  I  staiid,  nnd  it  is  not 
far  oil"  the  end  of  the  plank.  My  foreign  market,  at  any  rate, 
is  gorged.  If  there  is  no  change — if  there  d.iwus  no  prospect 
of  peace — if  the  Orders  in  Council  are  not,  at  least,  Bii»[M!nded, 
so  to  open  our  way  in  the  West — I  do  not  know  where  I  am 
to  turn.  I  Me  no  more  light  than  if  I  were  sealed  in  a  rock ; 
ho  that  for  me  to  pretend  to  offer  a  man  a  liyelihood  would  be 
to  do  a  dishonest  thing-" 

"  Come,  let  us  take  a  turn  on  the  iront :  it  is  a  starlight 
sight,"  said  Mr.  Yorke. 

They  passed  out,  closing  the  front  door  after  them,  and  udo 
by  side,  paced  the  frost-white  pavement  to  and  fro- 

■'  Settle  about  Farreu  at  once,"  urged  Mr.  Moore.  "  You 
have  large  fruit-gardens  at  Yorke  Mills  :  he  is  a  good  garden- 
er :  give  him  work  there." 

"  Well,  H)  be  it.  I'll  send  for  him  to-morrow,  and  well 
see.  And  now,  my  lad,  you're  cDnccnied  about  the  condition 
of  your  aflairs  ?" 

"  Yes :  a  second  failure — which  I  may  delay,  bnt  which, 
at  this  moment,  I  see  no  way  finally  to  avert — iwBtild  blight 
the  name  of  Moore  completely  ;  and  you  are  aware  I  had  fino 
intentions  of  pitying  ofl'^very  debt,  and  re-establiiliing  the  old 
firm  on  its  former  basis." 

"  You  want  capital — that's  all  you  want." 

"  Yes ;  but  j'ou  might  as  well  say  that  breath  is  all  a  desd 
man  wants  to  live." 

"  I  know — I  know  capital  is  not  to  bo  had  for  the  asking ; 
and  if  you  were  a  married  man,  and  had  a  family,  like  me, 
I  should  think  your  case  pretty  nigh  desperate  ;  but  the  yotug 
and  uneDcumbcred  have  chances  peculiar  to  themselves.  I 
hear  gossip,  now  and  then,  about  your  being  on  the  eve  of 
marriage  with  thia  miiis  and  that,  but  I  suppose  it  is  none  of 
it  true  ?" 

"  You  may  well  suppose  that :  I  think  I  am  not  in  a  por- 
tion to  be  dreaining  of  maraiage.    Marriage .'    I  can  net  be« 
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the  word,  it  eounds  so  silly  and  Utopian.  I  have  settled  it 
decidedly  that  marriage  and  love  are  superfluities,  intended 
only  for  the  rich,  who  live  at  ease,  and  have  no  need  to  take 
thought  for  the  morrow ;  or  desperations,  the  last  and  reckle« 
joy  of  the  deeply  wretched,  who  never  hope  to  rise  out  of  the 
lioQgh  of  their  utter  poverty  " 

**  I  should  not  think  so,  if  I  were  circumstanced  as  you 
are :  I  should  think  I  could  very  likely  get  a  wife  with  a  &w 
thousands,  who  would  suit  both  me  and  my  afiairs." 

"  I  wonder  where  ?" 

'•  Would  you  try,  if  you  had  a  chance  V* 

"  I  don't  know ;  it  depends  on — in  short,  it  depends  on 
many  thinng^*' 

"  Woula  you  take  an  old  woman  ?" 

*  I'd  rather  break  stones  on  the  road." 

"  So  would  I.     Would  you  take  an  ugly  one  ?" 

'*  Bah !  I  hate  ugliness  and  delight  in  beauty :  my  eyes 
and  heart,  Yorke,  take  pleasure  iii  a  sweet,  young,  fair  face, 
as  they  are  repelled  by  a  grim,  rugged,  meager  one :  soft, 
delicate  lines  and  hues  please — harsh  ones  prejudice  me.  I 
won't  have  an  ugly  wife." 

**  Not  if  she  were  rich  ?" 

"  Not  if  she  were  dressed  in  gems.  I  could  not  love — I 
could  not  fancy — I  could  not  endure  her.  My  taste  must 
have  satisfaction,  or  disgust  would  break  out  in  despotism — 
or  worse,  freeze  to  utter  icincss." 

"  What,  Bob,  if  you  married  an  honest,  good-natured,  and 
wealthy  lass,  though  a  little  hard-favored,  couldn't  you  put  up 
with  the  high-cheek  bones,  the  rather  wide  mouth,  aud  red- 
diiOihair?'* 

"  ril  never  try,  I  tell  you.  Grace,  at  least,  I  tciJl  have, 
and  youth  aud  8)Tnmetry — yes.  and  what  I  call  beauty." 

'•  And  poverty,  and  a  nursery  full  of  bairns  you  can  neither 
clothe  nor  feed,  and  very  soon  nn  anxious,  fadeil  mother — and 
then  bankruptcy,  discre<Ut,  a  life-long  struggle." 

"  Let  me  aloue,  Yorke." 

"  If  you  are  romantic,  Robert,  and  especially  if  you  arc 
already  in  love,  it  is  of  no  use  talking." 

**  I  am  not  romantic.  I  am  stript  of  romance  as  bare  as 
the  white  tenters  in  that  field  are  of  cloth." 

*'  Always  use  such  figure*  of  speech,  lad ;   I  can  uftdor 


a  lovc-afiair  to  (listuib  your  juklg- 
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■l&ml  ;li>?ni :  a.iiJ  ihurc 
m»ui  ?" 

"  I  thought  I  liud  inid  enough  on  that  Eubject  before.  140^0 
lot  mtt     Slui)'!" 

•■  Well,  iheii,  ir  you  are  sound  both  in  heart  and  head,  there 
is  no  reasou  n-hy  you  should  not  profit  by  a  good  cliuice  if  it 
nflera  :  iherefore,  i     " 


"  You  are  quite  ' 

"Ithiuklams 
1  tAv'iK  yc  uaugh 
gnided  by  circunis 

"My  namesnkc 
more  guardcdiv." 

•'  lu  the  I 
ye  are  noth 
find  &  rurlUL..  ..  iM-. 
it  has  Btrickcn  ten. 
y«  an." 


pTOmbe  ye  naught,  vod 
)  your  heart  up,  and  ba 

nanac,  could  not  tpealc 

bout  ye,  Robert  Moore : 

knd  whether  ye  lose  or 

_  _j  me.     Go  home,  now: 

a  will  be  wonderijig  whera 


CHAPTER  IX. 
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TiHE  wore  on,  and  spring  matured.  The  lurface  of  England 
begsn  to  look  pleasant :  her  fields  grew  green,  her  billi  firaih, 
her  gardens  blooming ;  but  at  heart  she  was  no  better  :  still 
her  poor  were  wrelchi--d,  still  their  employers  were  barasMd : 
commerce,  in  some  oi'  its  branches,  seemed  threatened  with 
paralysis,  for  llio  war  continued ;  England's  blood  was  shed, 
and  her  weallh  lavished :  all,  it  seemed,  to  attain  moat  inade- 
quate ends.  Some  tidings  there  were  indeed  occanonally  of 
successes  in  the  Peninsula,  but  these  came  in  slowly :  long 
iutcrvala  occurred  between,  in  which  no  note  was  heard  bul 
the  insolent  self-fclioita lions  of  Bonaparte  on  his  continued 
triumphs.  Those  who  suiTcrcd  from  the  results  of  the  war 
fell  this  tedious,  and — as  they  thoughT — hopeless,  struggle 
against  what  their  fears  oi  their  tuterests  taught  them  to 
ngard  as  an  invincible  power,  most  inaa&erabte :  they  d» 
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Bunded  peace  on  any  terms :  men  like  Yorke  and  Moore— 
and  there  were  thousands  whom  the  war  placed  where  it 
placed  them,  sUuddering  un  the  verge  of  bankruptcy — insisted 
on  peace,  \»nlh  the  energy  of  desperation. 

They  held  meetings ;  they  made  speeches ;  they  got  up 
petitions  to  extort  this  boon :  on  what  terms  it  was  made, 
they  cared  not. 

All  men,  taken  singly,  are  more  or  less  selfish ;  and  taken 
in  bodies  they  are  intensely  so.     The  British  merchant  is  no 
exception  to  this  rule*    the  mercantile  classes  illustrate  it 
•tiikingly.     These  classes  certainly  think  too  exclusively  of 
making  money  :  they  are  too  oblivious  of  every  national  con- 
•ideration  but  that  of  extending  England's  (t.  e.  their  own) 
commerce.    •Chivalrous  feeling,   disinterestedness,  pride  in 
honor,  is  too  dead  in  their  hearts.     A  land  niled  oy  tbera 
alone  would  too  oflen  make  ignominious  submission — not  at 
all  from  the  motives  Christ  teaches,  but  rather  from  those 
Mammon  instills.     During  the  late  war,  the  tradesmen  of 
England  would  have  endured  bnlFels  from  the  French  on  the 
right  cheek  and  on  the  left ;    their  cloak  they  would  have 
given  to  Naj)oleon,  and  then  have  politely  oflcred  him  their 
coat  also,  nor  would  they  have  withlield  their  waistcoat  if 
urged  :    they  would  have  prayed  permission  only  to  retain 
their  one  other  garment,  lor  the  sake  of  the  purse  in  its  jjocket. 
Not  one  spark  of  spirit,  not  one  symptom  of  resistance  would 
they  have  shown  till  the  hand  of  the  Corsican  bandit  had 
crasped  that  beloved  purse  ;    then,  perhaps,  transfigured  at 
once  into  British  bull-dogs,  they  would  have  sprung  at  the 
robber's  throat,   and  there   they  would   have  fastened,  and 
there  hung — inveterate,  insatiable,  till  the  treasure  had  been  ^ 
restored.     Tradesmen,  when  they  speak  against  war,  always    \ 
profess  to  halo  it  because  it  is  a  bloody  and  barbarous  pro-     j 
ceeding :  you  would  think,  to  hear  them  talk,  that  they  are     ; 
peculiarly  civiliacd — especially  gentle  and  kindly  of  disposition     ', 
to  their  lellow-men.     This  is  not  the  case.     Many  of  them 
are  extremely  narrow  and  cold-hearted,  have  no  good  feeling 
lor  any  class  but  their  own,  are  distant — even  hostile  to  all 
others;    call  them  useless;    seem  to  quesliou  their  right  to 
exist ;  «eem  to  grudge  them  the  very  air  they  breathe,  and  to    ,■ 
think  the  cireuinslauee  of  their  eatiii:r,  driuKiug,  and  living  in    ; 
^aceut  houses,  quite  unjustiAaLle.     They  do  not  know  what 
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others  do  In  the  way  of  helping,  pleSBUig,  oi  teachmf;  ibcit 
race ;  Ibcy  will  not  trouble  themeelves  to  inqaiTc ;  whoever 
U  uot  in  tra.de  is  acciued  of  eating  the  bread  of  idleness,  of 
passing  a  ueelese  existence.  Long  may  it  be  ete  England 
really  becomes  a  nation  of  shopkeejiera  I 

We  have  already  said  that  Moore  .was  no  self  sacrificing 
patriot,  and  we  have  al»o  explained  what  circumstances  ren' 
dered  bim  specially  prone  to  confine  hi»  alleiilion  and  ellbrts 
to  the  furtherance  of  his  individual  interest ;  accordingly, 
when  he  felt  himself  luged  a  second  time  to  the  brink  of  ruin, 
none  struggled  harder  than  ho  a^aiiul  (he  tuflucnce  wbieb 
would  have  thrust  bim  over.  What  he  could  do  toward 
itirring  up  agitation  in  the  norili  against  the  war,  he  did,  and 
be  insligaled  others  whose  mouey  and  eoaiicetioRs  gave  them 
more  power  than  he  possessed.  Sometimes,  hy  fluhes,  he  fell 
there  was  little  reason  in  the  dcmanda  his  party  made  on 
Government :  -when  he  heard  of  all  Europe  threatened  by 
Bonaparte,  and  of  all  Europe  anning  to  resist  liim  ;  whi'n  be 
saw  Russia  tnciiacod,  and  buhtld  B-nesia  rising,  incensed  and 
stem,  to  deiend  her  frozen  soil,  her  wild  provinces  of  serls,  hei 
dark  native  despotism,  from  the  tread,  the  yoke,  the  tyranny 
of  a  foreign  victor,  he  knew  that  England,  a  free  realm,  could 
not  llicn  depute  bcr  sons  to  make  concessions  and  propose 
terms  to  the  unjust,  grasping  French  leader.  When  news 
came  from  time  to  time  of  the  movements  of  that  man  then 
representing  England  in  the  Peninsula  ;  of  his  advance  from 
success  to  success — (hat  advance  so  deliberate  but  so  unswerv- 
ing, GO  c.rcumspcct  but  so  certain,  so  "unhasting"  but  so  "  un- 
resting," when  he  read  Lord  Wellington's  own  dispatebea  in 
the  columns  of  the  newspapers,  documents  written  by  Modesty 
to  the  dictation  of  Truth — Moore  confessed  at  heart  that  ft 

JDwer  was  with  the  troops  of  Britain,  of  that  vigilant,  en- 
uring, genuine,  unostentatious  sort,  which  must  win  victory 
to  the  side  it  Jed,  in  the  end.  In  the  end  !  but  that  end,  he 
thought,  was  yet  far  off;  and  meantime  he,  Moore,  as  ao 
individual,  would  bo  cnishpd,  hi:^  hopes  ground  to  diist  *  it  was 
himself  he  had  to  care  for,  hia  liopes  he  had  to  pursue,  and  he 
would  fulfill  his  deaiiny. 

Ue  fulfilled  it  so  vigoreu.-ly  that  ere  long  he  came  to  a 
decisive  rupture  with  his  uld  U'.irj-  tVieiid,  the  rector.  They 
quuieted  at  a  public  tneetiug,  and  aflerv^ard  cxchnuged  lotne 
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pUDgeiit  letters  in  the  newspapers.  Mr.  Helstone  denounced 
Moore  as  a  Jacobin,  ceased  to  see  him,  would  not  even  speak 
to  him  when  they  met :  he  intimated  also  to  his  niece,  very 
distinctly,  that  her  communications  with  Hollow's  cottage 
must  for  the  present  cease ;  she  must  give  up  taking  French 
lessons.  The  langtiage,  he  observed,  was  a  bad  and  frivolouf 
one  at  the  best,  and  most  of  the  works  it  boasted  were  bad 
and  frivolous,  highly  injurious  in  their  tendency  to  weak 
female  muids.  He  wondered  (he  remarked  parenthetically) 
what  noodle  first  made  it  the  fashion  to  teach  women  French : 
nothing  was  more  improper  for  them ;  it  was  like  feeding  a 
rickety  child  on  chalk  and  water-gruel :  Caroline  must  give 
it  up^  and  give  up  her  cousins  too :  they  were  dangeroua 
people. 

Mr.  Helstone  quite  expected  opposition  to  this  order :  ho 
expected  tears.  Seldom  did  he  trouble  himself  about  Caro- 
line's movements,  but  a  va<;uc  idea  possessed  him  that  she 
was  fond  of  going  to  Hollow's  cotlaj^c:  also  he  suspected  that 
she  liked  Robert  Moore's  occasional  presence  at  the  rectory. 
The  Cossack  had  perceived  that  whereas  if  Malone  stepped 
in  of  an  evening  to  make  himself  sociable  and  charming,  by 
pinching  the  ears  of  an  aged  black  cat,  which  usually  shared 
with  Miss  Hclstone's  feet  the  accommodation  of  her  Ibotstool, 
or  by  borrowing  a  fowling-piece,  and  banging  away  at  a  tool- 
shed  door  in  the  garden,  while  enough  of  daylight  remained  to 
show  that  conspicuous  mark — keeping  the  passage  and  sitting- 
room  doors  meantime  uncomfortably  open,  for  the  convenience 
of  running  in  and  out  to  announce  his  failures  and  successes 
^nith  noii:y  brusquerie — he  had  observed  that  under  such  en- 
tertaining circumstances,  Caroline  had  a  trick  of  disappearing, 
tripping  noiselessly  np-slairs,  and  remaining  invisible  till  called 
down  to  supper.  On  the  other  hand,  when  Robert  Mooro 
was  the  guest,  though  he  ehciled  no  vivacities  from  the  cat, 
did  nothing  to  it,  indeed,  beyond  occasionally  coaxing  it  from 
the  stool  to  his  knee,  and  there  letting  it  purr,  climb  to  his 
shoulder  and  rub  its  head  against  his  cheek  ;  though  there 
was  no  ear-splitting  cracking  ofl' of  fire-anns,  no  diliiision  of 
sulphurous  gunpowder  peri'ume,  no  noise,  no  boasting  during 
bis  stay,  that  still  Caroline  sat  iu  the  room,  and  seemed  to 
find  wondrous  content  in  the  stitching  of  Jew-basket  pin* 
cnsliions,  and  the  knitting  of  Missionar)'-basket  socki. 
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She  was  very  quiet,  and  Robert  paid  her  little  attention, 
wareely  ever  addressjii)!  liis  diecourte  to  her;  but  Mr.  Hel- 
(toiic,  not  being  one  of  those  elderly  gentlemen  who  are  easily 
blinded,  on  the  contrar)',  finding  himseir  on  all  occasions  ex- 
tremely wido-awake.  had  watched  them  when  they  bade  oanh 
other  good-night :  ho  had  jnat  seen  their  cyei  meet  once— oiily 
onco.  Some  naliircH  would  have  taken  pieasure  in  the  glance 
(hen  EurpnBed,  because  there  was  no  harm  and  some  delight 
in  it.  It  was  by  no  means  a  glance  of  mutual  intelligence, 
fur  mutual  luve-sccrcts  existed  not  belwccu  them  :  there  wu 
nothin<T,  then,  of  craft  and  conMalmeut  to  oflbud ;  only  Mr. 
Moore's  eyes,  looking  into  Corotine's.  felt  they  were  clear  and 
gentle.  auJ  Caroline's  eyes,  eucouutoring  Mr.  Moore's,  coo- 
tessed  they  were  manly  and  searching:  cat^h  acknowledged 
the  charm  in  his  or  her  own  way.  Moore  smiled  slightly, 
and  Carolioe  colored  as  slightly.  Mr.  Ilelslone  could,  on  the 
spot,  have  ruled  iheni  both  :  they  annoyed  him  ;  why  7 — im- 
posstble  to  say.  If  you  had  asked  him  what  Moure  merited 
ftt  that  mon)cnt,  ho  wonld  have  said  ''  a  horsewhip ;"  if  yon 
had  inquired  into  Caroline's  deserts,  he  would  have  adjudged 
ber  a  box  on  the  ear ;  if  you  had  further  demanded  the  reason 
of  such  chasliscmenls,  he  would  have  stormed  against  flirtation 
and  love-making,  and  vowed  ho  would  have  no  such  folly 
going  on  under  his  roof 

These  private  eonsidctatioua,  combined  with  political  rea- 
sons, fixed  his  rcsolutien  of  separating  the  oousins.  He  an- 
nounced his  will  to  Caroline  one  evening,  as  she  was  sitting 
It  work  near  the  drawing-room  window  :  licr  face  was  turned 
toward  him,  and  the  light  fell  full  upon  it.  It  had  struck  him 
a  few  minutes  before  that  she  was  looking  paler  and  quiclet 
than  she  used  to  look ;  it  had  not  escaped  him  either  that 
Robert  Mooro's  name  had  never,  for  some  three  weeks  post, 
dropped  from  her  li|.a ;  nor  during  the  same  Space  of  time  had 
that  porsoci.igc  made  his  appearance  at  the  recLory.  Some 
suspicion  of  clandestine  meetings  haunted  his  mind;  liaviug 
but  an  ind(fit;re[it  opinion  of  women,  Ite  always  suapected 
them:  he  thought  they  nocdcJ  constant  watching.  It  was 
ia  a  tone  drily  signilicant  he  desired  her  to  ceaso  her  daily 
tiaits  to  the  Hollow ;  he  e:ipec(cd  a  start,  a  look  of  dcpreca- 
tiea '.  the  start  be  saw,  but  it  was  a  very  slight  one ;  no  look 
whatever  was  directed  to  hiin. 
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•  Do  joa  hmx  mo  !"  ho  aikod. 

-•  Yeo,  imela." 

''Of  oovino,  JDQ  mean  to  attend  to  what  I  lay.*' 

**  Yet,  certainly." 

"And  there  moot  be  no  ktter-iorihUing  to  yonr  oomin  Hbi^ 
» :  no  inteiooano  whatever.  I  do  not  approve  of  the 
prineiples  of  the  fiunilr ;  they  are  Jaoobinical." 

**  Very  well/'  laid  Caroline,  quietly.  She  aoqoieeeed  then : 
there  waa  no  vexed  flothing  of  the  faoe,  no  flftithering  tean : 
the  ihadowy  thonghtfnlnen  which  had  covered  her  featares  ere 
Mr.  Hektone  spoke  remained  nndistnrbed :  she  waa  obedient 

Yea»  perfectly;  beeanae  the  mandate  coincided  with  her 
own  ]ireviona  judgment ;  because  it  was  now  become  pain  to 
her  to  go  to  HdUow's  cottage :  nothing  met  her  there  bat  dis* 
appointment :  hone  and  love  had  q'jitted  that  little  tenement, 
for  Bobert  seemed  to  have  deserted  its  precincts.  M/lienever 
she  asked  after  him — which  she  very  seldom  did,  since  the 
mere  utterance  of  his  name  made  her  face  grow  hot — the  an- 
swer was,  he  was  from  homcj  or  he  was  quite  taken  up  \i'ith 
buriness :  Hortenso  feared  he  was  killing  himself  by  applies* 
tion  :  he  scarcely  ever  took  a  meal  in  the  house ;  he  lived  in 
the  coAnting-house. 

At  church  only  Caroline  had  the  chance  of  seeing  him,  and 
there  she  rarely  looked  at  him :  it  was  both  too  much  pain 
sad  too  much  pleasure  to  look:  it  excited  too  much  emotion; 
snd  that  it  was  all  wasted  emotion,  she  had  learned  well  to 
comprehend. 

Once,  on  a  dark,  wet  Sunday,  when  there  were  few  people 
MX  church,  and  when  especially  certain  ladies  were  absent,  of 
whose  observant  faculties  aud  tomahawk  tongues  Caroline 
itood  in  awe,  she  had  allowed  her  eye  to  seek  Robert's  pew, 
sod  to  rest  awhile  on  its  occupant.  He  was  there  alone : 
Uortense  had  been  kept  at  home  by  prudent  considerations 
Klative  to  the  rein  and  a  new  spring  "  chapeau."  During 
the  sermon,  he  sat  with  folded  arms  and  eyes  cast  down, 
looking  very  sad  and  abstracted.  When  depressed,  the  very 
hoe  of  his  face  seemed  more  dusk  than  when  he  smiled,  and 
to-day  cheek  and  forehead  wore  their  roost  tintless  and  sober 
olive.  By  instinct,  Caroline  knew,  as  slio  examined  that 
rionded  couutenancc,  that  his  thoii<rhts  were  running  in  no 
(amil:ar  or  kindly  channel ;  that  they  were  far  away,  not 
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merely  from  her,  but  from  all  which  she  could  comprehend. 
or  in  which  she  could  sympalhizo,  Nolliiiig  that  they  had 
ever  talked  of  was  now  in  hia  mind  :  he  was  ivrapped  from 
her  by  intercsta  and  re^pousiklllica  in  which  it  was  deenud 
lueh  as  she  could  haro  no  pan. 

Caroliuc  meditated  iu  lier  own  way  on  the  Eubjcct ;  spMo 
lated  on  hia  feelings,  on  hia  lile,  on  hia  fears,  on  bis  fate  ; 
mused  over  llie  myitery  of  "  busijiess."  tried  to  comprehi'iid 
mere  about  it  than  had  ever  been  told  her — to  imderBtaud  itl 
perplexities,  liabilities,  duties,  exactions ;  endcarorwl  \o  real- 
ize the  Etatcof  mindof  ft  "man  of  bHsineas,"  to  enter  into  it, 
leel  what  he  would  feet,  aspire  to  what  he  wonld  Dspire.  Uur 
earnest  wbh  was  to  see  things  as  they  were,  and  not  to  Iw 
romantic.  By  dint  of  cfEbrt  she  contrived  to  get  a  glirapm 
of  the  light  of  truth  here  and  there,  and  hoped  that  ecitat  iny 
might  suffice  to  guide  her. 

"  Diflcrcnt,  indeed,"  she  cotielitiled,  "  is  Robert'^  mentai 
poiidilion  to  mine  :  I  think  only  of  him  ;  he  has  no  T«.m,  no 
lel-Hiic  to  think  of  me.  The  iL-ellHg  eallei!  love  \s  ■.■.ui\  has 
been  for  two  years  the  predominant  emotion  of  my  heart ; 
always  there,  always  awake,  always  astir ;  (]uite  other  feelings 
absorb  liis  reflections,  and  govern  his  faculties.  He  it  rising 
now,  going  to  leave  the  church,  for  service  is  over.  Will  he 
turn  his  head  toward  this  pew  ? — no — not  once — ho  has  not 
ono  look  for  mo  :  that  is  hard  :  a  kind  glance  would  have 
made  me  happy  till  to-morrow :  I  have  not  got  it ;  he  would 
not  give  it ;  he  is  gone.  Strange  that  grief  should  now  almost 
choke  me,  heoause  another  human  being's  eye  has  failed  to 
greet  mine." 

That  Sunday  evening,  Mr.  Malone  eomitirr,  as  ufual,  to 
pass  it  with  hie  rector,  Caroline  withdrew,  after  tea,  to  her 
chamber.  Fanny,  knowing  her  habits,  had  tit  her  a  cheerful 
little  fire,  as  the  weather  was  so  gusty  and  chill.  Closeted 
there,  silent  and  solitary,  what  could  she  do  but  think  ?  She 
noiselessly  paced  to  and  fro  on  the  carpeted  fioor ;  ber  head 
drooped,  her  bands  folded  ;  it  was  irksome  to  sit :  the  current 
of  reflection  ran  rapidly  through  hor  mind  :  to-night  sho  wa^ 
mutely  excited. 

Mute  was  the  room — mule  ihe  house.  The  donblc-door 
of  the  study  muffled  the  voices  of  the  gentlemen  :  the  servant! 
were  quiet  in  ^the  kitchen,  engaged  with  books  their  young 
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mistress  had  lent  them ;  hooks  which  she  had  told  them  were 
^  fit  for  Sunday  reading.*'  And  she  herself  had  another  of 
the  same  sort  open  on  the  tahle,  hat  she  could  not  read  it : 
lis  thooloory  was  incomprchenstblo  to  her,  and  her  own  mind 
was  too  hu8}%  teeming,  wandering,  to  listen  to  the  language 
of  another  mind. 

Then,  too,  her  imagination  was  full  of  pictures  :  images  of 
Moore  ;  scenes  where  he  and  she  had  been  together ;  winter 
firc&ide  sketches  ;  ,a  glowing  landscape  of  a  hot  summer  after- 
noon passed  with  him  in  the  bosom  of  Nunnely  wood  ;  divine 
Tignctles  of  mild  spring  or  mellow  autumn  moments,  when 
she  had  sat  at  his  side  in  Hollow's  copse,  listening  to  the  call 
of  the  May  cuckoo,  or  sharing  the  September  treasure  of  nuts 
and  ripe  blackberries — a  wild  dessert  which  it  was  her  morn- 
ing*s  pleasure  to  collect  in  a  little  basket,  and  cover  with  green 
leaves  and  fresh  blossoms,  and  her  afternoon's  delight  to  ad- 
minister to  Moore,  berry  by  beny,  and  nut  by  nut,  lik6  a  bird 
feeding  its  fledgling. 

Fvobert's  features  and  form  were  with  her;  tlic  sound  of  his 

Toice  was  quite  distinct  in  her  e;ir ;  his  few  ciiresscs  seemed 

TCQfWcd.    JiUl  these  joys,  being  hollow,  were,  ere  long,  crushed 

in:  the  pictures  faded,  the  voice  failed,  the  visioiiar}*  clasp 

melted  chill  from  her  hand,  and  where  tlie  warm  seal  of  lips 

had  mado  impress  on  her  forehead,  it  felt  now  as  if  a  sleety 

niu-drop  had  fallen.     She  returned  from  an  enchanted  region 

to  the  real  world  :   for  Nunnely  wood  in  June,  she  saw  her 

wrrow  chamber ;  for  the  songs  of  birds  in  alleys,  she  heard 

ibe  rain  on  her  casement ;  lor  the  sigli  of  the  south  wind, 

came  the  EC)b  of  the  mournful  east ;  and  for  IVIoore's  manly 

wropauionship,  she    had   the   thin   illusion  of  her  own  dim 

'Hadow  on  the  wall.     Turning  from  the  pale  phantom  which 

'^^'lected  herself  in  its  outUne,  and  her  reverie  in  the  drooped 

ittiiude  of  its  dim  head  and  colorless  tresses,  she  sat  down — 

^-ction  would  suit  the  frame  of  mind  into  which  she  was 

»ww  dechning — she  said  to  herself — 

**  I  have  to  live,  perhaps,  till  seventy  years.  As  far  as  I 
^"ow,  I  liave  goo<l  health  :  half  a  century  of  existence  may 
iif  before  me.  How  am  I  to  occupy  it  ?  What  am  I  to  do 
^  tiii  the  interval  of  time  which  spreads  between  me  and  the 
rravc  r 
^iie  reflected. 


■'  I  ihall  not  bo  marriecl,  it  appears,"  she  coalinued.  "'  1 
luppoftj,  as  Robert  doea  not  care  lot  me,  I  ahall  never  ha^o  ^ 
a  biiBbaiid  lo  love,  nor  little  chiljren  to  take  care  or.  Till  | 
lately  I  liaJ  reckoned  Ecrurcly  on  the  dutic'g  and  afiectioiu  or*  , 
wife  and  mother  to  oe<!apy  my  existence.  I  consiJereil,  soin^  . 
how.  a.s  a  matter  of  course,  that  I  was  growiiii;  up  to  th« 
tmiililfid  myself  to  seek  aiiyolher;  . 
&  nay  have  been  niiatakcit  > 
I  shall  live  to  eco  Robetl. 


lady :  I  ehall  uevur  marry. 
r  ?     Where  is  my  pjacc  ia 


ordinary  destiny,  af"l 
bill  now,  I  peroe 
Probably  I  Bhall  be 
married  to  some  ont 
What  was  I  creati 
the  world  ?" 

She  mused  a^^i 

"  Ab  I  I  ™i  ently,  "that  is  the  question 

which  mosi  y^  to  eolve :  other  people  m1v« 

it  fur  tbem  uj  e  Jur  puui!  is  to  do  good  to  others,  !« 

bo  helpful  ivl)criovi;i  nuip  is  wanlrd,'  That  is  right 
measure,  and  a.  very  convenient  doctrine  for  the  people  who 
bold  it ;  but  I  ]>er(Miive  that  certain  sets  of  huinua  boinp 
are  very  apt  to  maintain  that  other  sets  should  give  up  iheir 
lives  to  tbem  and  their  service,  and  then  they  requite  tbem 
by  praise :  they  call  them  devoted  and  virtuous.  Is  lliis 
enough  ?  Is  it  to  live  1  Is  there  not  a  terrible  hoUowneM, 
mockery,  want,  craving,  in  that  existence  which  ts  given  ftw&y 
to  others,  fur  want  of  something  of  your  own  to  bestow  it  on  ; 
I  suspect  there  is.  Docs  virtue  lie  in  abnegation  of  self?  I 
do  not  believe  it.  Undue  humiUly  makes  tyranny  i  weak 
concesaioti  creates  sellishiiess.  The  Romish  religion  especially 
teaches  renunciation  of  self,  submission  to  others,  and  nowhere 
are  found  so  many  grasping  tyrants  as  in  the  ranks  of  the 
Romish  priesthood.  Each  human  being  has  his  share  of  rights. 
I  suspect  it  n'ould  conduce  to  the  happiness  and  welfare  of  all, 
if  each  knew  his  ailotmeat,  and  iield  to  it  as  tenaciously  n 
the  martyr  to  his  creed.  Queer  thoughts  these  that  surge  in 
my  mind  :  are  they  right  thoughts  ?     I  am  not  certain. 

"  Well,  life  is  short,  at  the  best :  seventy  years,  they  say, 
pass  like  a  vapor,  like  a  dream  when  one  awakctb  ;  and  every 
path  trod  by  human  feet  terminates  in  one  bourne — the  grave : 
the  little  chink  in  the  surface  of  this  great  plohe — the  furrow 
where  the  mighty  husbandman  with  the  scythe  deposits  the 
wed  he  haj  shaken  from  the  ripe  stem  ;  and  there  it  falli, 


■i 
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decays,  and  thence  it  springs  again,  when  the  world  has  rolled 
round  a  few  times  more.  So  mach  for  the  hody :  the  soul 
meantime  wings  its  long  flight  npward,  folds  its  wings  on  the 
brink  of  the  sea  of  fire  and  glass,  and  gazing  down  through 
the  burning  clearness,  finds  there  mirrored  the  vision  of  the 
Christian's  triple  Godhead  :  the  Sovereign  Father,  the  Me- 
diating Son,  the  Creator  Spirit.  Such  words,  at  least,  have 
been  chosen  to  express  what  is  inexpressible  :  to  describe  what 
baffles  description.  The  soul's  real  hereafter,  who  shall  guess  ?" 

Her  fire  was  decayed  to  its  last  cinder ;  Malone  had  de- 
parted, and  now  the  study-bell  rang  for  prayers. 

The  next  day  Caroline  had  to  spend  altogether  alone,  her 
uncle  being  gone  to  dine  with  his  friend  Dri  Boultby,  vicar 
of  ^Vliinbury.  The  whole  time  she  was  talking  inwardly,  in 
the  same  strain :  looking  forward,  asking  what  she  was  to  do 
with  life.  Fanny,  as  she  passed  in  and  out  of  the  room  occa- 
siciially,  intent  on  housemaid  errands,  perceived  that  her  young 
mistress  sat  very  »i\]l.  She  was  always  in  the  same  place, 
always  bent  industriously  over  a  piece  of  work :  she  did  not 
lift  her  head  to  speak  to  Fanny,  as  her  custom  was,  and  when 
the  latt«r  remarked  that  the  day  was  fine,  and  she  ought  to 
take  a  walk,  she  only  said — "  It  is  cold." 

"You  are  very  diligent  at  that  sewing.  Miss  Caroline," 
eontinued  the  girl,  approaching  her  little  table. 

"  I  am  tired  of  it,  Fanny." 

*•  Then  why  do  }ou  go  on  with  it  ?  Put  it  down :  read, 
or  do  something  to  amuse  you." 

••  It  is  solitary  in  this  house,  Fanny ;  don't  you  think  so  V 

"  I  dou't  find  it  so.  Miss.  Me  and  Eliza  are  company  for 
one  another;  but  you  are  quite  too  still — ^you  should  visit 
more.  Now,  be  persuaded ;  go  up-stairs  and  dress  yourself 
mart,  uid  go  and  take  tea,  in  a  friendly  way,  with  Miss 
Mann  or  idss  Ainley :  I  am  certain  either  of  those  ladies 
wmild  be  delighted  to  see  you." 

"  But  their  houses  are  dismal :  they  are  both  old  maids.  I 
am  certain  old  maids  are  a  very  unhappy  race." 

'*  Not  they,  Miss :  they  can't  be  unhappy ;  they  take  such 
mi9  of  themselres.     They  are  all  selfish." 

**  MiiB  Ainley  is  not  selfish,  Fanny :  she  is  always  doing 
good.  How  devotedly  kind  she  was  to  her  step-mother,  as  long 
an  the  eld  lady  lived ;  and  now  wlien  she  is  quite  alone  in  the 


i<o  suiatBir. 


world,  without  brothei  or  sister,  or  way  one  to  care  for  I.er, 
how  chnrilaLts  ehe  is  to  tlie  poor,  as  far  as  bur  meanB  permiL 
Still  tiubody  tliiiilis  much,  of  her,  or  has  plcaeuie  in  giving  to 
see  her  :  and  how  gentlemen  alwa}-s  eoeer  ft ,  her  I" 

"  They  ehouldn't,  miss ;  I  believe  she  is  a  good  womftB : 
Lut  geutleraen  think  only  of  ladies'  looks." 

"I'U^gb  and  sea  hor."  itxclaimed  Caiohae,  starting  Up: 
''  and  if  she  asks  a,  I'll  Etay.     How  wrong  It 

is  to  neglect  pco]  are  not  pretty,  and  youn^ 

and  merry  I     An  call  to  see  Miss  Mann,  too: 

she  may  not  be  I  .t  has  made  her  nuainiakle  7 

What  has  lif= 

Fanny  h  to  put  away  hci  work,  and 

aflerward  a 

"  You'll  D^.  UiH  Caroline,"  eho  said,  as 

ehe  lied  the  aa.,  ^.       ,1k  frock,  haying  previously 

smoothed  her  soft,  u  sh.i....^  curls  ;  "  there  are  no  signs 

of  an  old  maid  about  you." 

Caroline  looked  at  the  little  mirror  before  her,  uid  ihe 
thought  there  were  some  signs.  She  could  see  that  ehe  wu 
altered  within  the  last  month ;  that  the  hues  of  her  complexioti 
were  paler,  her  eyes  changed — a  wan  shade  seemed  to  cirelo 
them,  her  countenance  was  dejected  :  she  was  not,  in  short,  mt 
prctly  or  so  fresh  as  she  used  to  be.  She  distantly  hinted  thia 
to  Fanny,  from  whom  she  get  no  direct  answer,  only  a  remark 
that  people  did  vary  in  their  looks  ;  but  that  at  her  Age  a  little 
failitig  away  si^iiilicd  nothing — she  would  soon  come  round 
again,  and  be  plumper  and  rosier  than  ever.  Having  giTcn 
this  assurance,  Fanny  showed  lingular  zeal  in  wrapping  her 
up  in  warm  shawls  and  handkerchiefs,  till  Caroline,  nearly 
smothered  with  the  weight,  was  fain  to  resist  further  additions. 

She  paid  her  visils :  first  to  Miss  Mann,  for  this  was  lbs 
moat  dilScult  point :  Miss  Mann  was  certainly  not  quite  a 
lovable  persoD.  Till  now,  Caroline  had  always  unhesilalinglr 
declared  she  disliked  her,  and  more  than  oiico  sho  had  joiuM 
her  cousin  E.obcrt  in  laughing  at  some  of  her  peculiaritiea. 
Mooro  was  not  habitually  given  to  sarcasm,  especially  on  any 
thing  humbicT  or  weaker  than  himself;  but  he  had  once  or 
twice  happened  to  be  in  the  room  when  Miss  Mann  had  mada 
a  call  on  his  sister,  and  after  listening  to  her  conveisation  and 
viewing  her  features  for  a  time,  he  hai'  gone  out  into  the  g«i> 
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den  where  his  little  consin  was  tending  some  of  his  favorite 
flowers,  and  while  standing  near  and  watching  her,  he  had 
amused  himself  with  comparing  fair  youth—delicate  and  at- 
tractive— with  shriveled  eld,  livid  and  loveless,  and  in  jest- 
ingly repeating  to  a  smiling  girl  the  vinegar  discourse  of  a 
cankered  old  maid.  Once  on  such  an  occasion,  Caroline  had 
said  to  him,  looking  up  from  the  luxuriant  creeper  she  was 
binding  to  its  frame — 

"  Ah !  Robert,  you  do  not  like  old  maids.  I,  too,  should 
come  under  the  lash  of  your  sarcasm,  if  I  were  an  old  maid." 

"  You  an  old  maid  I"  he  had  replied.  "  A  piquant  notion 
nijrgested  by  lips  of  that  tint  and  form.  I  can  fancy  you, 
though,  at  forty,  quietly  dressed,  pale  and  sunk,  but  still  with 
that  straight  nose,  white  forehead,  and  those  soft  eyes.  I  sup- 
pose, too,  you  will  keep  your  voice,  which  has  another  *  timbro* 
than  that  hard,  deep  organ  of  Miss  Mann*9.  Courage,  Cory ! 
—even  at  fifty  you  will  not  be  repulsive." 

"Miss  Mann  did  not  make  herself,  or  tune  her  voice, 
Robert." 

"Nature  made  her  in  the  mood  in  which  she  makes  her 
briars  and  thorns ;  whereas  for  the  creation  of  some  women, 
fho  reserves  the  May  morning  hours  when  with  light  and  dew 
she  wooes  the  primrose  from  the  turf,  and  the  lily  from  the 
wood-moss." 

Ushered  into  Miss  Mann*s  little  parlor,  Caroline  found  her 
as  she  always  found  her,  surrounded  by  perfect  neatness,  clcan- 
Uuess,  and  comfort  (after  all,  is  it  not  a  virtue  in  old  maids 
that  solitude  rarely  makes  them  negligent  or  disorderly  ?)  no 
dust  on  her  polished  furniture;  none  on  her  carpet,  fresh  flow* 
tn  in  the  vase  on  her  table.,  a  bright  fire  in  the  grate.  She 
herself  sat  primly  and  somewhat  grinily-tiily  in  a  cushioned 
rocking-chair,  her  hands  busied  with  some  knitting :  this  was 
ber  favorite  work,  as  it  required  the  least  exertion.  She 
scarcely  rose  as  Caroline  entered  ;  to  avoid  exeitenieiit  was  one 
of  Miss  Mann's  aims  in  life  ;  slie  had  been  composing  herself 
ever  since  she  came  down  in  the  morning,  and  had  just  at- 
tained a  certain  lethargic  state  of  tranquillity  when  the  visilor'g 
knock  at  the  door  startled  her,  and  undid  her  day's  work.  Sho 
was  scared}'  pleased,  therefore,  to  see  Mias'llelstone  :  sho 
Tcceiv,*d  her  with  reserve,  bide  her  be  seated,  with  austerity 


and  ivheti  she  had  got  Ker  placed  oppotile,  eHc  fixed  hcT  witli 
her  cjB. 

This  WQS  no  ordinary  doom — to  bo  fixed  with  MUs  Afattn'ti 
eye.  Robert  Mooie  had  uudcrgoiie  it  once,  and  had  uerar 
forgotten  the  ciroumstacce. 

'He  coDi'idiircd  it  quite  equal  to  any  thing  Medusa  could  do . 
he  profuflBed  lo  'l""l>t  wl.^ihnr  .incc  that  infliction,  his  flesh 
had  been  quite  ; — whether  there  was  not 

something'  Etou  i'hc  gaze  had  had  inch  an 

efiect  on  him  ae  tty  from  the  apartment  and 

houHi;  it  had  t;-  ghlway  up  to  the  rectoij, 

where  tie  ha''  ue'a  presence  with  a  veiy 

queer  face,  ai  maoding  a  cousinly  ulute 

oa  the  6<  at  had  been  done  him. 

Certa  tnidabb  ey6  for  ono  of  As 

■ofter  ce:. .  ..  ..  .  ihowed  a  great  deal  of  the 

white,  and  looku-  .  ^n  unwiukingly,  at  you  as  if  it 

were  a  Elcul  hall  Boluerca  in  her  head  ;  and  when,  while  look- 
ing, she  began  lo  talk  in  an  indescribably  dry  monotonous 
tone — a  tone  without  vibration  or  indectlon — you  felt  as  if  & 
graven  image  of  £ome  bad  spirit  were  addreising  you.  But  it 
was  all  a  ligmcnt  ot  lamy,  a  matter  of  surface.  Miss  Mann'i 
gobhu-grimncss  scarcely  went  deeper  than  the  angel-swcclueca 
oT  hundreds  of  beauties.  She  was  a  perfectly  honest,  cotiacl' 
Biitious  woman,  who  had  performed  duties  in  licr  day  fron 
whose  Bcvere  anguish  many  a  human  Peri,  gaze!le-eyed,  utkea- 
tressed,  and  silver-tongued,  would  have  shrunk  appalled  :  abe 
had  pafsed  alone  through  protracted  scenes  of  suili:riug,  exer- 
cised rigid  self-denial,  roado  large  sacrilices  of  time,  money, 
health  Ibr  those  who  hod  repaid  her  only  by  ingratitude,  and 
now  her  main — almost  het  sole — fault  was,  that  she  was  ceu- 
■orious. 

Censorious  she  certainly  was.  Caroline  had  not  sat  fivo 
minutes,  ere  her  hostess,  still  keeping  her  under  the  spell  of 
that  dread  Olid  Gorgon  gaze,  began  flaying  alive  certain  of  th« 
families  in  the  neighbor liood.  She  went  to  work  at  thit  buai- 
DGSS  in  a  sinpnilarly  cool,  deliberate  manner,  like  some  surgeon 
practicing  witli.  his  scalpel  on  a  lifeless  subject :  she  made  liiw 
distinctions ;  sh^  allowed  scarcely  any  one  to  be  good  ;  sha 
dissected  impartially  almost  all  her  acquaintance.  If  her  an- 
ditresB  veuturcd  now  and  then  to  put  iu  a  palliative  word,  h]i* 
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tft  It  uailo  witti  «  ocTlsiii  diidain.  Slill.  though  thus  pitllesa 
anl  Bnaluray.  the  wua  no  •uandul-mongcr :  ihd  aexct  dic- 
WWd  roallf  malignant  gr  daiigeroua  report* :  it  wu  iiol 
K  bml  fo  muoh  u  li»  temper  thai  wai  wrong, 
L  Cvuliiio  inailc  ti)i«  iliscovcry  for  ihu  linl  timd  lo-duy ;  aiul, 
d  ibcrc^  lo  Tcgrut  divers  unjust  judj^DiDalB  ahu  hud  more 
A  once  pn«t«d  ou  ihs  crnhbed  old  inuid,  cha  bcgttu  to  I&lk  to 
r  lofiiv,  wot  iu  Byin[iathixiiig  word^,  but  with  n  sympalhizJiig 
^■"^  rbc  loiicliiK>M  ol'  her  coiidilion  struck  ber  vicitur  iu  a 
li|{fat ;  a*  did  ulto  the  (.'hamrlfr  of  her  ughncss  ;  ■  Uiood- 
faiOot  of  coin)iIciIon,  and  dei-ply  worn  lines  of  feature. 
giii  pitied  llui  aolitary  aud  ulUictcd  woman ;  hur  took* 
what  ahe  ii-lt :  a  sweol  counle nance  U  never  io  sweet  ae 
lbs  mond  heart  auimales  it  with  compaisiun&le  lender 
MiM  Mann,  »euing  eiiuh  a  counlenanoe  taised  lo  her. 
'  in  hur  [uru  :  the  acknowledged  her  Bense  of  tbe 
unexpectedly  showu  iu  her,  who  usually  met  wtib 
I  Bud  ridicule,  by  replying  lo  her  candidly.  Cotft- 
iliTti  ou  ber  uwu  alliiirs  she  usually  was  nut,  because 
ii«d  to  iKiten  ii>  bur ;  but  lo-duy  ahe  became  so,  and 
iauta  shed  tears  as  she  heard  her  ipi'ak ;  tin  the  toid 
ETncI,  ikiw- wailing,  obttinatc  eullerin^.  Well  might  ska 
MMpi»-like ;  well  inigbt  she  look  grim,  and  never  smile ; 
~  nigbt  the  wish  lo  avoid  oxeitemeiit,  to  gain  and  retain 
nnra !  Cnrobne,  when  she  knew  all,  ockuowledged  that 
Mat  Haon  wiu  tnlhcr  to  be  admired  for  Ibrtilude  Ihau  blamed 
ftl  muKBHOoB-  Header !  when  you  behold  an  aipcot  fot 
vliflie  flautnnt  glnom  and  frown  you  cau  not  account,  whow 
■atujing  etuud  tixaHperatus  yuu  uy  its  appurcut  cauKclessnctd, 
W  nn  lliat  tLcre  i*  a  canker  soniewhcrv,  oud  a  canker  nut 
lb  1^  deeply  corroding  beuausu  louoealcd. 

iiim  Maun  felt  that  eliu  was  uudcrtstood  partly,  and  wished 
la  t*  uBilctituod  Jiirllier;  fur  however  old,  plain,  humble, 
'Muihte.  aftbeted  we  may  bo,  >u  long  as  dur  bcaris  preserve 
1^  EabitBt  tpark  of  lilb,  they  preserve  also,  shivering  neor 
that  ptia  oDTiber,  a  starved,  ghostly  longing  Ibr  apprecinliun 
ud  o^eotiiMi.  To  this  extenuated  Epoctcr,  pcrhipfi,  a  crutnb 
■  taC  tbrown  oace  a  year  ;  but  when  a-hungcivd  and  ailur»t 
Id  fiuniu« — wbcu  all  hitmjiiity  ho*  Ibrgotieii  ibis  dyuig  tenant 
tf  sdi'caj'uift  hoaiu— Diviuc  .Mercy  rciuenibers  thu  mourner, 
ujithonwccd'manua  lallx  fur  liju  that  earthly  nutriment  f 


prececuea  10 
spoke  like  oik 
reserve :  she  i 
found  that  tliu 
Odd  sister,  au  uii 
to  prolonged  an 
that  now  I 
wretched  i 
depths  of  bv..  c 
hand  which  kept  ii 
Btaid  tho  win  ' 


no  more.     Biblii^al  promises,  beard  lirst  iu  heftlth,  bnt 

iheeded,  como  whispering  to  the  couch  of  sickness :  it 

Uiat  a  pitying  God  watcheii  what  all  mankind  hare 

auKuu  ;  the  tender  oMnpassioii  of  Jesus  is  rwalled  and  relied 

;  tliD  fndwd  eye,  gazing  bejuud  Time,  sees  a  Home,  a  Friend, 

II  Eternity. 

J,     '  <     .1       ,m  atlentian  of  her  listener, 

I  aces  in  her  past  life.  Bbe 
— fitnply,  and  u'ith  a  certain 
I  she  exa^^rnte.  Canine 
n  a  most  devoted  dan^hln 
y  lingering  doalhthed* ;  that 
ance  on  the  lick,  the  malady 
wed  its  origin  ;  that  to  me 
L  support  and  suocor  in  the 
.^.i»^,  and  that  it  wBi  still  her 
in  utter  dcsliliilion.  Miss  Helstono 
omitlinff  to  pay  tier  otiier  iniemleJ 
nd  when  she  lel't  Miss  M.iiin,  it  wns  with  the  ilL-terra- 
ination  to  try  iu  future  to  excuse  her  faults,  never  again  to 
make  light  of  her* peculiarities  or  to  laugh  at  her  plainnea; 
and,  above  all  things,  not  to  neglect  her,  but  to  come  onoe 
a  week,  and  to  offer  her,  from  one  human  heart  at  least,  tba 
homage  of  atlcction  and  respect :  she  felt  she  could  now  bb- 
cerely  give  her  a  small  tribute  of  each  feehng. 

Caroline,  on  her  return,  told  Fanny  she  was  vety  glad  dH 
had  gone  out,  as  she  fiiltjnuch  belter  for  the  visit.  The  next 
day  she  failed  not  to  seek  Miss  Ainley.  This  lady  was  in 
narrower  circumstances  than  Mies  Mann,  and  her  dwelling 
was  more  humble  :  it  was,  however,  if  possible,  yet  more  ex- 
quisitely clean ;  though  the  decayed  gentlewoman  could  not  af- 
ioni  to  keep  a  servant,  but  waited  on  herself,  and  had  only  tbo 
occasional  ofdstaucc  of  a  little  girl  who  lived  in  a  cottage  near. 
Not  only  was  Miss  Ainley  poorer,  hut  she  was  oven  plainer 
than  tho  other  old  rnaid.  Iu  her  first  youth  she  must  have 
been  ugly  ;  now,  at  the  age  of  fifty,  she  was  very  uffly.  At 
first  Eight,  all  but  peculiarly  wcU-disciphned  miuda  wcro  apt 
lo  turn  from  her  with  annoyance ;  to  conceive  against  her  a 
prejudice,  simply  on  the  ground  of  her  unattractive  look. 
Then  she  was  prim  in  dresa  and  manner  :  tho  looked,  spofcak 
Mai  morad  tlie  complete  old  maid. 
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Her  welfiome  to  Caroline  was  formal,  even  in  its  kindness 
—lor  it  was  kind ;  but  Miss  Helstone  excused  this.  She 
knew  something  of  the  benevolence  of  the  heart  which  beat 
nnder  that  starched  kerchief;  all  the  neighborhood — at  least 
all  the  lemale  neighborhood — knew  something  of  it :  no  one 
spoke  against  Miss  Ainlcy  except  lively  young  gentlemen,  and 
iaeoasiderate  old  ones,  who  declared  her  hideous. 

Caroline  was  soon  at  home  in  that  tiny  parlor ;  a  kind  hand 
took  from  her  her  shawl  and  bonnet,  and  installed  her  in  the 
most  comibitable  seat  near  the  fire.     The  young  and  the  anti* 
qaaSed  woman  were  presently  deep  in  kindly  conversation,  and 
sooQ  Caroline  became  aware  of  the  power  a  most  serene,  un- 
selfish, and  benignant  mind  could  exercise  over  those  to  whom 
it  was  developed.     She  talked  never  of  herself — always  of 
othen.     Their  faults  she  passed  over ;  her  theme  was  their 
wants,  which  she  sought  to  supply ;  their  suflerings,  which 
the  longed  to  alleviate.     She  was  religious — a  professor  of 
religion— what  some  would  call  "a  saint,"  and  she  referred 
to  Tvligiou  often  in  sanctioned  phrase — in  phrase  which  those 
who  possess  a  perception  of  the  ridiculous,  Avilhout  owning  the 
power  of  exactly  testing  and  truly  judging  character,  would 
certainly  have  esteemed  a  proper  subject  for  satire  :  a  matter 
for  mimicry  and   raughter.     They  would  Lave  been  hugely 
mistaken  for  their  pains.     Sincerity  is  never  ludicrous ;  it  is 
aiiR'sys  respectable.     \Vhelher  truth — be  it  religious  or  moral 
truth — spbak  eloquently,  and  in  well-chosen  language  or  not, 
lis  voice  should  be  heard  with  reverence.     Let  those  who  can 
not  nicely,  and  with  certainty,  discern  the  dilfercnce  between 
ibe  tones  of  hyjKKjrisy  and  those  of  sincerity,  never  presume  to 
hujgh  at  all,  le?t  they  should  have  the  miserable  misfortune 
to  iaogh  in  the  wrong  place,  and  commit  impiety  when  they 
tliink  they  are  achieving  wit. 

Not  from  Miss  Ainlcy's  own  lips  did  Caroline  hear  of  her 
good  works  ;  but  she  knew  much  of  them,  nevertheless  :  hex 
beneficence  was  the  familiar  topic  of  the  poor  in  Briarfield. 
They  were  not  works  of  almsgiving :  the  old  maid  was  too 
poor  to  give  much,  though  she  straitened  herself  to  privation 
llttt  she  might  contribute  her  mite  when  needful :  they  were 
the  works  of  a  Sister  of  Charily,  far  more  dilfioult  to  perform 
tkin  those  of  a  Lady  Bountiful.  She  would  watch  by  any 
■flk-bai :  the  oeemed  to  fear  no  disease ;  she  would  nuroe  tfa» 
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pooieet,  wfai  tn  none  else  would  unree  :  the  was  acicnc,  humUe. 
kind,  &111I  C'  uable  through  uvery  thing. 

For  this  gDoduoss  she  got  but  little  rewanl  in  thb  lifa. 
Many  of  the  poor  bcrame  so  itrcuEtonipiI  to  her  H^rvicvs  iJut 
they  hardly  ihauhed  her  fur  llicm  :  the  rich  heard  thoni  men- 
tiooed  with  wondor,  but  wcic  sileut,  l>om  &  seusc  of  chama  U 
the  dilibreiioe  h  '  .ifices  and  ihcir  own.     Many 

ladies,  however,  ic»^  uceply ;  ihej-  could  not  help  il ; 

one  gentleman — one  'f  ><--r  his  friendship  and  forlcct 

conlideiice  :  this  v  e  vicar  of  Nunnely.     H« 

Boid,  and  said  tru  no  nearer  the  life  of  Chriit, 

than  that  of  an;  ng  he  had  ever  met  with. 

Yon  mudt  not  il-  n  ekctehing  Mi«  Aiuley'i 

chDracter,  I  dep  oiaginalion — ni>— wo  tedl 

the  origiunU  ofai.  . ._       l1  life  only. 

Miss  Ilelalone  B  •■  the  mind  and  heart  now  revcBlcd 

to  liLT.  Siic  liiQcia  no  mirn  infellect  to  aJmire  :  the  old  maid 
was  m::^-ly  sensible  ;  but  elie  rliseover^'d  so  inucli  poodncsa.  so 
much  uiL'iuliiebs,  eii  much  niiWiiCFs,  jialieuce.  truth,  that  she 
bent  her  own  mind  before  Miss  Ainley's  in  reverence.  Whit  - 
vraft  her  love  of  nature,  what  was  her  Bense  of  besaty,  what 
were  her  more  varied  and  lervent  emotions,  what  waa  har 
deeper  power  of  thought,  what  her  wider  capacity  to  compr^ 
hend,  compared  to  the  practical  excellence  of  this  goo<l  wotoaa  1 
Momently,  they  seemed  only  beautiful  furms  of  Bclhsh  delight ; 
menially,  she  trod  ihem  under  loot. 

It  ia  true,  she  etill  felt  with  pain  that  the  life  which  oiada 
Miss  Ainlcy  happy  could  not  make  her  happy  :  pure  and 
active  us  it  was,  in  her  heart  she  deenjed  it  deeply  dreary 
because  it  was  so  loveless — to  hir  ideas,  so  Ibrlom.  Yet, 
doubtless,  she  reflected,  it  needed  only  habit  to  make  it  prac- 
ticable and  agret:ab!e  to  any  one  :  it  was  despicable,  she  feil, 
to  pine  sentinieiitnlly,  to  clierii^b  secret  grie lit,  vain  memories; 
lo  be  inert,  to  waste  youth  in  aching  languor,  to  grow  old 
doing  nothing. 

'■  I  will  bestir  myself,"  w. 
wise  if  i  can  not  be  good." 

She  proceeded  to  make  inquiry  of  Miss  Ainley,  if  she  ootdil 
help  her  in  u[iy  thing.  Miss  Ainley,  giad  of  an  assistant,  told 
her  that  she  could,  and  indicated  some  poor  lamiliei  in  Brik> 
fifUUutkwudwnbloBhathoaldTuiti  giving  h«r  likowiM^ 


i  her  resolution,  "  and  try  to  ba 
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it  ber  farther  request,  some  work  to  do  for  oert&in  poor  women 
who  had  mauy  children,  and  who  were  unskilled  in  using  the 
needle  kir  themselves. 

Caroline  weut  home,  laid  her  plans,  and  took  a  resolve  not 
to  twenre  from  them.  She  allotted  a  certain  portion  of  her 
time  for  her  various  studies,  and  a  certain  portion  for  doing 
toj  thing  Miss  Ainley  might  direct  her  to  do ;  the  remainder 
vu  to  he  spent  in  exercise ;  not  a  moment  was  to  be  lefl  for 
tha  indnlgence  of  such  fevered  thoughts  as  had  poisoned  last 
Siadaj  evening. 

To  do  her  justice,  she  executed  her  plans  conscientiously, 
peneveringly.  It  was  very^hard  work  at  first — it  was  even 
uid  work  to  the  end,  but  it  helped  her  to  stem  and  keep  down 
atKUflh :  it  forced  her  to  be  employed  ;  it  forbade  her  to  brood ; 
tod  gleams  of  satisfaction  checkered  her  gray  Hie  here  and 
there  when  she  found  she  had  done  good,  imparted  pleasure, 
or  aUayed  sufieriug. 

Yet  I  must  speak  truth  ;  these  cflbrts  brought  her  neither 
health  oi*  body  nor  continued  peace  of  mind  :  with  them  all, 
ftbe  wasted,  grew  more  joylcf^s  and  more  wan  ;  with  them  all, 
her  iBeniory  kept  harping  on  the  name  of  Robert  Moore :  an 
elegy  over  the  past  still  rung  constantly  in  licr  car  ;  a  funereal 
iawtnl  cry  haunted  and  harassed  her ;  the  heaviness  of  a 
bfokea  spirit,  and  of  pining  and  palsying  faculties,  t^cttled  slow 
ou  her  buoyant  youth.  Winter  seemed  conqnering  her  spring : 
the  mind^s  soil  and  its  treasures  were  ireczing  gradually  to 
bineu  stagnation 
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Vkt  Caroline  refused  tamely  to  succumb :  she  had  native 
itrength  in  her  girl's  heart,  and  she  used  it.  Men  and  women 
never  struggle  so  bard  as  when  they  stnigple  alone,  wiihont 
witnea,  counselor,  or  confidant;  uneucouraged,  unadvised,  and 
Bopitied. 

Misi  Helstooe  was  in  this  poaition.     Her  sufierings  were 


her  only  spur ;  and  beiiig  vny  Md  and  |ly»  ApfvMWMtJgi 
spirit  keenly.    Bent  on  YiotoiT  orier  a  moitil  pttt^  ihe  dil^H 

beet  to  queU  it.    Never  had  ue  been  saeii  lO  bw.  mi 
and,  above  all.  so  active.    She  took  ^rmlka  ja  all 

long  walks  in  solitary  directions.    Dav  by  ^y  ahA  .  

in  the  evening,  pale  and  vrearied-looldDgi  yet  mmamff^St^ 
fatigued ;  &r  still,  as  soon  a#  she  had  thrown  off  Jmt 
and  shawl,  she  wonlfit  iost^  of  resting,  h^gin 
apartment :  sometimes  she  would  not  sit  down  tillahiu  _, 
literally  faint.  She  said  she  did  this  to  tire  heMslf^psBgjftud 
she  might  sleep  soundly  at  night.  Sat  if  that  iraa  hauii* 
it  was  unattaiued,  fi>r  at  night,  when  others  afanBhsiDdii^* 
was  tossing  on  her  pllow,  or  sitting  at  the  itbot  ef  lMV:«i||b 
in  the  darlmess,  fingetful,  apparently,  of  the  nnnnsBty  (oS^misifg 
repose.  OAen,  uiSiappy  girl !  she  was  r  lying  mjjing  iii:^ 
sort  of  intolerable  despair ;  which,  when  it  rushed  over  ksTi 
smote  dowu  her  strength,  and  reduced  her  to  ftfiiMliTfA  help* 
icssness. 

When  thus  prostrate,  temptations  besieged  her :  weak  sng 
gestious  whispered  in  her  weary  heart  to  wxite  to  Robert,  and 
say  that  she  was  unliappy  because  she  was  forbidden  to  see 
him  and  I  lor  tense,  and  that  she  feared  he  would  withdraw 
his  fricudiihip  (not  love)  from  her,  and  forget  her  entirely,  and 
begging  him  to  remember  her  and,  sonle times,  to  writo  to  her. 
One  or  two  such  l(^tters  she  actually  indited,  but  she  never 
sent  them  :  shame  and  good  sense  forbade. 

At  last  the  life  she  led  readied  the  point  when  it  seemed 
she  could  bear  it  no  longer ;  that  she  must  seek  and  find  a 
change  somehow,  or  her  heart  and  head  would  fiaiil  under  the 
pressure  which  strained  them.  She  lodged  to  leave  Briarfiekl, 
to  go  to  some  very  distant  place.  She  longed  for  something 
else  :  the  deep,  secret,  anxious  yearning  to  discover  and  know 
her  motlier  strengthened  daily ;  but  with  the  desire  waa 
coupled  a  doubt,  a  dread — if  she  knew  her,  could  she  love  her  ? 
There  w^as  cause  for  hesitation,  for  apprehension  on  this  point : 
never  in  her  life  had  she  heard  that  mother  praised :  wlioever 
mentioned  her,  mentioned  her  coolly.  Her  uncle  seemed  to 
regard  his  sister-in-law  with  a  sort  of  tacit  antipathy ;  an  old 
servant,  who  had  lived  with  Mrs.  James  Ilelstonc  for  a  short 
time  after  her  marriage,  whenever  she  referred  to  her  former 
mistress,  spoke  with  chilling  r.:e(:rv(* :  ^»meti»ae9  she  called 
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Imt  qaeer,"  fiomotimes  she  said  she  did  not  understand  her. 
Then  expressions  wero  ice  to  the  daughter's  heart ;  they  sng- 
geited  the  conclusion  that  it  was,  perhaps,  hotter  never  to 
know  her  parent,  than  to  know  her  and  not  like  her. 

Bat  one  project  could  she  frame  whose  execution  seemed 
likdyto  faring  her  a  hope  of  relief;  it  was  to  take  a  situation, 
to  be  a  governess — she  could  do  nothing  else.  A  little  inci- 
te brought  her  to  the  point,  when  die  found  courage  to 
besk  her  design  to  her  uncle. 

Her  long  and  late  walks  lay  always,  as  has  heen  said,  on 
kaely  roads ;  hut  in  whatever  direction  she  had  ramhlcd, 
liietlier  along  the  drear  skirts  of  Stilhro*  Moor,  or  over  the 
iBimy  stretch  of  Nunnely  Common,  her  homeward  path  was 
itiU  10  contrived  as  to  lead  her  near  the  Hollow.  She  rarely 
faemded  the  den,  but  she  visited  its  brink  at  twilight  almost 
II  zegolarly  as  the  stars  rose  over  the  hill-crests.  Her  resting* 
pUce  was  at  a  certain  stile  under  a  certain  old  thorn  :  thence 
ibe  could  look  down  on  the  cottage,  the  mill,  the  dc^iy  garden- 
ITRRind,  the  still,  deep  dam ;  thcnco  was  visible  the  well-known 
counting-house  window,  from  whose  panes  at  a  fixed  hour  shot, 
wiienly  bright,  the  ray  of  the  well-known  lamp,  ller  errand 
'TU  to  watch  for  this  ray  :  her  reward  to  catch  it,  sometimes 
>pirkling  bright  in  clear  air,  sometimes  Ehimniering  dim 
^Dgh  mist,  and  anon  flashing  broken  between  slant  lines 
of  raia — for  she  came  in  all  weathers. 

There  were  nights  when  it  failed  to  appear  :  she  know  tlien 

thit  Robert  was  from  home,  and  went  away  doubly  sad ; 

^bereas  its  kindling  rendered  her  elate,  as  though  she  taw  in 

it  the  promise  of  some  iudefinile  ho})e.     If,  whilo  she  gazed,  a 

sbidow  bent  between  the  light  and  lattice,  her  heart  leaped 

-^bat  eclipse  was  Robert :  she  had  seen  him.     She  would 

Rlura  home  comforted,  carrying  in  her  mind  a  clearer  vision 

^his  a«pcct,  a  distincter  recollection  of  his  voice,  his  smile, 

tui  bearing ;  and,  blent  with  these  impressions,  was  often  a 

•wect  persuasion  that,  if  she  could  get  near  him,  his  heart 

nugrht  welcome  her  presence  yet :  that  at  this  moment  he 

oi^ht  be  willing  to  extend  his  hand  and  draw  her  to  him, 

lad  ehelter  hcrr  at  his  side  ns  ho  used  to  do.     That  night, 

tboogh  she  mi^ht  weep  as  usual,  she  would  fancy  her  tears 

*«^  scalding ;  liic  pillow  they  watered  seemed  a  little  softer  ; 

(b»  temples  pressed  to  that  pillow  acho«l  lc&<;. 

11 
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The  sliortcei  palli  from  the  Hollow  to  the  rcetory  wound 
near  a  cci'laiii  niau&iou.  ihc  Baaio  under  whofe  ]oiio  waWi,  Alii- 
lotie  passed  ou  that  uifrhl-journuy  meutiuned  in  nil  enrly  irhaf 
tci  of  this  work — thp  old  and  leiuiiillfM  dwulltiig  yclept  FieM* 
head.  TeuantlcBs  by  the  pTOptictor  it  hod  been  fur  fen  jrcon, 
but  it  was  no  ruin :  Mf.  Vorke  had  Eeen  il  kept  ia  good  re- 
pair, and  an  old  gardener  and  hia  wife  had  lived  m  it,  tvtti- 
viitcd  tho  grounds,  and  maintained  the  hotise  in  habit&ble 
condition. 

If  Fieldhead  had  few  other  merits  as  a  building,  it  might, 
at  lonsl,  be  termed  picluroBque  :  iu  irrognlar  archiloelorc.  aad 
(he  gray  and  inoBsy  ooloring  coramuiiioalcd  by  time,  pave  ft 
a  just  claim  to  lfain  cpilhet.  The  old'lalticca  windows,  th« 
Rlone  porch,  the  walls,  the  roof,  ihe  chimney-slacka,  were  Twh 
in  crayou  lanches  and  sepia  lights  and  shadra.  The  trees  bo- 
hind  were  fiue,  bold,  aod  spreading ;  the  cedar  on  tho  lawn  in 
front  was  grand,  and  ihe  gtanilo  unia  ou  ihe  garden  wall,  the 
fretted  arch  of  the  galeivay,  were,  fur  an  artist,  as  llie  vay 
desire  of  the  eye. 

One  mild  May  evening,  Caroline  passing  near,  abont  nwoD- 
rise,  and  feeling,  though  weary,  miwilling  yet  to  go  I10B16, 
jvhere  there  was  only  the  bed  of  thorus  ana  the  night  of  gfitf 
to  anticipate,  aat  down  on  the  mossy  ground  near  the  gtXt, 
and  gazed  through  toward  cedar  and  mansion.  It  was  &  Mill 
night — calm,  ilew7,  cloudless  ;  the  gables,  turned  lo  tho  wcrt, 
reflected  lite  clear  amber  of  the  horizon  they  liicod  ;  the  oaks 
behind  were  black  ;  tho  cedar  was  blacker ;  under  its  dentdi 
laveu  boughs  a  glimpse  of  sky  ojicned  gravely  blue :  it  wM 
full  of  the  moon,  which  looked  solemnly  and  mildly  down  m 
Caroline  from  beneath  that  somber  canopy. 

She  felt  this  night  and  prospect  mournfully  lovely.  She 
wished  she  could  be  happy  r  she  wished  she  could  know,  inward 
peace :  she  wondered  I'rovideiice  had  no  pity  on  her,  and 
would  not  help  or  c'onsolg  her.  Ilccol lections  ol"  liappy  li^stM 
of  lovers,  commemorated  iu  old  ballads,  returned  on  her  mind; 
she  thought  such  trj-sie  in  such  socne  would  be  bliisfal. 
Where  now  was  Robert  ?  she  asked  :  not  at  the  Hollow :  sho 
had  watched  fur  kis  lamp  long,  and  had  not  seen  it.  Sha 
questioned  within  herself  whe!h«r  she  and  Moore  ivero  eraf 
d«stiued  to  meet  and  speak  agaiu.  Suddenly  the  door  wttUa 
the  sloue  porch  of  the  hall  opened,  and  two  men  euna  o«t ; 
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mt  Mexbr  and  wbito-headed,  the  other  ycfiing,  dark-haired, 
umI  talL  They  paned  across  the  lawn,  out  through  a  portal 
k  the  guden  urall :  Caroline  saw  them  cross  the  road,  pass 
tkitile,  descend  the  fields;  she  saw  them  disappear.  Rohert 
Uooie  had  passed  before  her  with  his  friend  Mr.  Yorke : 
nntber  had  seen  her. 

The  apparition  had  been  transient — scarce  seen  ere  gone ; 
hi  its  ekiotiie  ponage  left  her  veins  kindled,  her  soul  insur- 
fBt  It  ibaad  her  despairing:  it  left  her  desperate — two 
iftsnt  stalet. 

"Oh!  had  he  but  been  alone !  Had  lie  but  seen  me  !"  was 
hn  aj,  **  he  would  have  said  something :  he  "would  have 
gim  ne  hit  hand.  He  doeSt  he  must  love  me  a*  little ;  he 
^Nakd  have  shown  some  token  of  affection :  in  his  eye,  on 
hm  1^  I  ahould  have  read  comfort :  but  the  chance  is  lost. 
Tks  viod— the  cloud's  shadow  does  not  pass  more  silently, 
otte  emptily  than  he.  I  have  been  mocked,  and  Heaven  ia 
cruel  r 

Tkin,  in  the  utter  sickness  of  longing  and  disap|)oiutment 
•^  went  home. 

The  next  morning  at  breakfast,  where  she  appeared,  wliit^ 
cUosd  and  miserable-looking  as  one  who  had  seen  a  ghost, 
■he  inqaircd  of  Mr.  Helstonc — 

^'Have  you  any  objection,  uncle,  to  my  inquiring  for  a  situ 
ttioniQaramily?" 

Her  uncle,  ignorant  as  the  table  supporting  his  coflee-cup 
of  all  hb  niece  had  undergone  and  was  undergoing,  scarcely 
hkj^  his  ears. 

**What  whim  now?"  he  asked.  "Are  you  bewitched  1 
^hat  can  you  mean  Y* 

"  I  am  not  well,  and  need  a  change,''  she  said. 

He  examined  her.  He  discovered  she  had  experienced  a 
»*age.  at  any  rate.  Without  his  being  aware  of  it,  the  roso 
ud  dwindled  and  faded  to  a  mere  snowdrop  :  bloom  had  van- 
'■hed.  Bah  waated  ;  she  sat  belbre  him  drooping,  colcrless,  and 
*huL  But  Ibr  the  soft  expression  of  her  brown  eyes,  the  deli- 
sate  lilies  of  her  features,  and  the  flowing  abundance  of  her 
asir.ibe  would  no  longer  have  possessed  a  claim  to  the  epithet 

**ivhat  on  earth  is  the  matter  with  you?"  he  asked 
*  What  is  wvong  t    How  are  you  ailing  ?" 
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No  Diisver,  only  the  lirown  eyu  fillod,  the  Ituntly-tinttd 
lipa  iTonLlcd. 

"  Look  out  for  a  Eituation,  iatleeil !  Foi  tvhat  situation  uit 
you  tit?  What  have  you  been  doing  with  yourself?  YitV, 
are  not  well." 

"  I  should  be  well  if  I  went  from  home." 

"  Thegc  women  are  incomprehensible.  T'  ey  have  lb» 
strangest  knack  of  startling  you  with  unpleasant  surpnae*, 
ToKlay  yon  see  them  bouncing:  buxom,  Kil  as  cherries,  ni. 
round  as  apples  ;  to-mortow  they  exhibit  themselw«s  efTete  M- 
dead  weeds,  blanched  and  brakea  down.  And  the  reuon  eC 
it  ail  ?  tha,t'£  the  puzzle.  She  has  her  meals,  her  liborty,  a. 
good  house  to  live  in,  and  good  clothes  to  wear  ba  uiiual :  %. 
while  since  that  sufiiced  to  keep  her  handKune  ftnd  eheeif, 
ond  there  she  sits  now  a  poor  little  pale,  puling,  chit  enougk. 
Provoking  !  Then  eomes  the  question,  what  is  to  be  dona  I 
I  suppofro  I  mu.il  seud  for  udvite.      Will  you  have  a  doctor, 

child  ;■' 

"  No,  uncle ;  I  don't  want  one :  a  doctor  could  do  nw  no 
good.     I  merely  want  change  of  air  and  scene." 

"  Well,  if  that  be  the  caprice  it  shall  be  gratified.  You 
shall  go  to  a  watering- place :  I  don't  mind  the  expeme: 
Fanny  shall  accompany  you." 

"  But,  uncle,  some  day  I  must  do  something  for  myself:  I 
hare  no  fortune.     I  had  better  begin  now." 

"  While  I  live,  you  shall  not  turn  out  as  a  govenieas,  Car- 
oline.    I  will  not  have  it  said  that  my  niece  is  a  goreniMi." 

"  But  ttio  later  in  lif?  one  makes  a'  change  of  that  Mrti 
uncle,  the  more  difficult  and  painful-  it  is.  I  should  wiih  to 
get  accustomed  to  the  yoke  betbre  any  habits  of  ease  snd  ind^ 
pendencc  arc  formed." 

"  I  beg  you  will  not  harass  me,  Caroline.  I  mean  to  pro- 
vide for  you,  I  have  always  meant  to  provide  for  yoa :  I 
will  purchase  an  annuity.  Bless  me !  I  am  but  fifty-five; 
•ny  health  and  const?Vution  are  excellent :  there  is  plenty  of 
time  to  save  and  take  measures.  Don't  make  yourself  onxkni 
respecting  the  future  :  is  that  what  frets  you  f" 

'■  No,  uncle  ;  but  I  long  for  a  change." 
.    Ho  laughed.     "  There  speaks  the  woman  !"  cried  he,  "  tha 
very  woman  I    A  chanj^ !   a  change !    Alway*  IkntMtieal 
Bod  vrHiouioal !    Wdl.  it's  in  her  Mz." 


IL 
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*  But  it  b  uot  fantasy  and  whim,  uncle." 
-  What  is  it  then  ?" 

"Necessity,  I  think,     I  feel  weaker  than  formerly.     I 
beliere  I  shoald  have  more  to  do." 

**  Admirahle  \  She  feels  weak,  and  tlierefore  she  should  he 
set  to  hard  lahor — '  clair  corome  le  jour* — as  Moore— -confound 
BlooK !  You  shall  go  to  Clifl-bridge ;  and  there  are  two 
laineas  to  bay  a  new  frock.  Come,  Gary,  never  fear ;  well 
find  halm  in  Gilead." 
"  Uncle,  I  wish  you  were  less  generous,  and  more — " 
"  More  what  ?" 

Sympathizing  was  the  word  on  Caroline's  lips,  but  it  was 
not  uttered :  she  checked  herself  in  time  :  her  uncle  would, 
iiieed,  have  laughed  if  that  namby-pamby  word  had  escaped 
her.    Finding  her  silent,  he  said — 
•*  The  fact  is,  you  don't  know  precisely  what  you  want." 
"Only  to  be  a  governess." 

"  Pooh !  mere  nonsense  I  111  not  hear  of  govcmessing. 
Don't  mention  it  again.  It  is  rather  too  feminine  a  fancy.  I 
have  finished  breakfast,  ring  the  bell :  put  all  crotchets  out 
of  your  head  and  run  away  and  amuse  yourself" 

"  What  with  ?  My  doll  ?"  asked  Caroline  to  herself  as  she 
quitted  the  room. 

A  week  or  two  passed ;   her  bodily  and  mental   health 
neither  grew  worse  nor  better.     Sho  was  now  precisely  in 
thtt  state,  when,  if  her  constitution  had  contained  the  seeds  of 
cammption,  decline  or  slow  fever,  those  diseases  would  have 
keen  rapidly  developed,  and  would  soon  have  carried  her  qui- 
etly from  the  world.     People  never  die  of  love  or  grief  alone  ; 
thoogh  some  die  of  inherent  maladies,  which  the  tortures  of 
thoic  passions  prematurely  force  into  destructive  action.     The 
Wuwl  by  nature  undergo  these  tortures,  and  are  racked,  shaken, 
ihatterexi :  their  beauty  and  bloom  perish,  but  life  remains 
Sotonehed.     They  are  brought  to  a  certain  point  of  dilapida- 
tioo;  they  are  reduced  to  pallor,  debility,  and  emaciation. 
Peopks  think,  as  they  see  them  gliding  languidly  about,  that 
they  win  soon  withdraw  to  sick-beds,  perish  there,  and  cease 
fiom  among  the  healthy  and  happy.     This  does  not  hap()en  : 
they  live  on  ;    and  though  they  can  not  regain  youth  and 
fiyety,  they  may  regain  strength  and  serenity.     The  blossom 
vfaieli  the  March  wind  nips,  but  fails  to  sweep  away,  mM 
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survive  to  hang  a  wither^  apple  on  iho  tree  late  into  autuiiia  . 
haviii|r  braved  the  UkI  frosta  of  spring,  it  may  also  brare  iht 
firai  of  winter. 

Every  one  noticed  tbe  chang^a  in  Mies  Helstone's  tppeor- 
suce,  tuiil  most  people  eaid  she  was  going  lo  die.  She  nev«> 
thought  BO  lierscll':  elie  felt  in  no  dying  cnse ;  slu-  had  noithec 
pain  nor  sickuesti.     '"  ivas  diminiahed  ;  she  kn«w 

tho  rouson  :  it  ^VI  pt  so  much  at  night.     Um 

slrcnnth  was  Ic;  account  ibr  it :  aleop  wu 

coy  and  hard  to  1-  vere  distressing  and  baleful. 

In  the  far  iiiturf  to  anticipate  a  time  whMi 

this  passage  o^  i  over,  and  when  &ho  ahoold 

ount  more  be  »,  never  again  faappy- 

Mcauwh  r  to  visit ;  to  comply  with 

thefrcquen  |iuiatiinoe:  ttu«  shu  evudcil 

doing  ;  sho  wui  in  compsny :  she  felt  she 

wiis  ohserved  there  wim  more  curiosity  than  sympathy.  Old 
la<!ies  were  always  oQering  her  their  advice,  recoitiincnding 
this  or  that  nostrum  ;  young  Indiea  looked  at  her  in  a  way  she 
understood,  ond  from  which  she  elirank.  Their  eyes  said  they 
knew  shi:  liad  bi'cu  "  disappoiulcd,"  as  custom  phrases  it :  by 
whom,  they  were  not  certain. 

Cuminou-placo  young  ladies  can  be  qnite  as  hard  a>  etnk- 
mon-placo  young  gentlemen — quite  as  worldly  and  Mlfidb 
Those  who  suHei  fhould  always  avoid  them ;  grief  and  ear 
lantity  they  despise  :  they  seem  to  regard  them  as  tho  judp 
ments  of  God  on  tho  lowly.  With  them  to  "  love"  is  nienlj 
to  contrive  a  scbcmo  for  aclueving  a  good  match :  to  be  "  di>- 
Appointed"  is  to  have  their  schejnc  seen  through  and  fnistratad. 
Phey  think  the  feelings  and  projects  of  others  on  the  sul^eet 
of  love,  similar  to  their  own,  and  judge  them  accordingly. 

All  this  Caroline  knew,  partly  by  inatiuct,  partly  by  obaKV- 
ation :  she  regulated  her  conduct  by  her  knowledge,  keepiig 
her  pale  face  and  wasted  figure  as  much  out  of  sight  u  iha 
could.  Living  thus  iu  complete  seclusion,  she  ceased  to  »- 
ceive  intelligence  of  the  little  transactions  of  the  neighborhood. 

One  morning  her  uncle  came  into  the  parlor,  where  she  sat 
endeavoring  to  find  some  pleasure  in  painting  a  littlo  group  of 
wild  flowers,  gathered  under  a  hedge  al  the  top  of  the  KolhiW 
fields,  and  said  to  her,  iu  his  abrupt  nianncr — 

"CoDU,  child,  you  ua  always  stooping  over  palbt,  M 
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book,  or  sampler:  leave  that  tinting  ^^rk.     By-thc-by,  do 
JM  pat  your  |)eucil  to  your  i\]m  when  you  paint  V* 
**  ScuDetimes,  uncle,  wlieu  I  forget." 
**Theu  it  is  that  whtcli  id  pou^oiiing  you.     The  paints  are 
deleterious,  cliild :  there  is  Avhite  lead,  and  red  lead,  mid  ver* 
and  gamboge,  and  twenty  other  poisons  in  those  color 
Lock  them  np !  lock  them  up !    Get  your  bonnet  on : 
I  want  you  to  make  a*  call  with  me." 
"  With  you,  uncle  ?" 

This  question  was  asked  in  a  tone  of  surprise.  She  was 
Bit  acenstomed  to  make  calls  with  her  uncle :  she  never  rode 
cr  walked  out  with  him  on  any  occasion. 

"  Quick  I  quick  I  I  am  always  busy,  you  know :  I  have 
so  time  to  lose." 

She  hurriedly  gathered  up  her  materials,  asking,  meantime, 
vktfe  they  were  going. 
-ToFieldhcad." 

**  Fieldhead !    What,  to  see  old  James  Booth,  the  gardener  1 
isheiU?" 
"We  are  goiug  to  see  Miss  Shirley  Keeldar." 
**MisB  Keeldar!     Is  she  come  to  Yurksliire?     Is  she  at 
Fieklhead  V* 

"She  is.  She  has  been  there  a  week.  I  met  her  at  a 
ptrty  last  night— -that  party  to  which  you  would  not  go.  I 
wu  pleased  with  her :  I  choose  that  you  shall  make  her  ac- 
quaiataooe  :  it  will  do  you  good." 
'*  bhe  is  now  come  of  age,  I  suppose  ?" 
**  She  ii  come  of  age,  and  will  reside  for  a  time  on  her  prop- 
erty. I  lectured  her  on  the  sul^ect :  I  showed  her  her  duty  : 
ike  is  not  intractable :  she  is  rather  a  fmc  girl ;  she  will  teach 
jni  what  it  is  to  have  a  sprightly  spirit :  nothing  lackadaisical 
*kBot  her:' 

''I  don't  think  she  will  want  to  see  me,  or  to  have  me  intro- 
'wed  to  her.     What  irood  can  I  do  her  ?     How  san  I  iamuse 

wr 

**  Pshaw !     Put  your  bonnet  on." 
"  Is  she  proud,  uncle  ?"    ' 

"Don't  know.     You  hardly  imagine  she  would  show  her 
pide  to  me,  I  suppose  ?     A  chit  like  that  would  scarcely  pro- 
to  give  hersolf  airs  \viih  the  rector  of  her  parish,  how* 
rich  fche  might  l>e.'* 
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<' No--4mt  liow  did  did  lehatv  to  odMT  MOffeP* 
'<  Didn't  olMerve.    She  liokb  her  bead  li«l^  whI  ynk% 
can  be  saucy  enough  vrbem  she  date— the  trndda't  be  ft 
woman  otherwise.    There— away  now  fiv  ynnr  1mbb#  at 

ft!  "^ 

onoe! 

Not  naturally  Teiy  ccmfident,  a  fiulure  of  phyneal 
and  a  depression  of  snirits  had  not  tended  to  inonnwe 
line's  presence  of  mina  and  ease  of  manner,  or  to  giw  bar 
ditional  courage  to  face  strangers,  and  she  quaiied,  in  imte  of 
self-remonstranoe,  as  she  and  her  undo  walked  inp.the  tanad, 
paved  approach  leading  fiom  the  gateway  of  FkiMhaadto  ki 
porch.  She  followed  Mr.  Helstone  relnotantly  thiom^  ttftft 
porch  into  the  somber  old  Tsstibule  beyond. 

Very  somber  it  was;  long,  vast,  and  daik: 
window  lit  it  but  dimly;  the  wide  old  ahimauqr^ 
no  fire,  fox  the  present  warm  weather  needed  it  not ;  it 
filled  instead  with  willow-boughs.  The  gallery  on  high,  op- 
posite the  entrance,  was  seen  but  in  outline,  so  shadowy  be- 
came this  hall  toward  its  ceiling ;  carved  stags'  heads,  with 
real  antlers,  looked  down  grotesquely  from  the  walls.  This 
was  neither  a  grand  nor  a  comfortablo  house :  within  as  with- 
out, it  was  antique,  rambling,  and  incommodious.  A  property 
of  a  thousand  a  year  belonged  to  it ;  which  property  had  de- 
scended, for  lack  of  male  heirs,  on  a  female.  There  were 
mercantile  families  in  the  district  boasting  twice  the  inoome, 
but  the  Keeldars,  by  virtue  of  their  antiquity,  and  their  dis- 
tiuction  of  lords  of  the  manor,  took  the  precedence  of  all. 

Mr.  ajid  Miss  Helstone  were  ushered  into  a  parlor:  of 
course,  as  was  to  be  expected, in  such  a  Gothic  old  barrackf 
this  parlor  was  lined  with  oak  :  fine,  dark,  glossy  panels  oom- 
paescd  the  walls  gloomily  and  grandly.  Very  handsome, 
reader,  these  shining,  brown  panels  are  :  very  mellow  in  col- 
oring and  tasteful  in  efiect,  but — if  you  know  what  a  "  spring- 
clean"  is — very  execrable  and  inhuman.  Whoever,  having 
the  bowels  of  humanity,  has  seen  Bcrv'ants  scrubbing  at  these 
polished  wooden  walls  with  bocF- waxed  cloths  on  a  warm  May 
day,  must  allow  that  ir;cy  are  •*  tDlorable  and  not  to  bo  en- 
dured;"  and  I  can  not  but  *>c.Moily  nj)plaud  the  benevolent 
barbarian  who  had  painicil  :i::'.>ihcr  ainl  larger  apartment  of 
Fieldhead — the  drawin«r-n-  ni  o-wit.  lonnerly  also  an  oak« 
room— of  a  delicate  pink)  v.lii:i* ,  tliereliy  earning  for  himself 
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the  character  of  a  lira,  hut  mightily  enhancing  the  cheerful- 
DOB  of  that  portion  of  his  ahode,  and  saving  future  housemaids 
a  world  of  toil. 

The  hrown-paneled  parlor  was  furnished  all  in  old  style, 
and  with  real  old  furniture.  On  each  side  the  high  mantle« 
piece  stood  two  antique  chairs  of  oak,  solid  as  sylvan  thrones, 
and  in  one  of  these  sat  a  lady.  But  if  this  were  Miss  Keel- 
dar,  she  must  have  come  of  age  at  least  some  twenty  years 
age  :  she  was  of  matronly  form,  and  though  she  wore  uo  cap, 
and  posMSsed  hair  of  quite  an  undimmed  auburn,  shading  small 
and  naturally  young-looking  features,  she  had  no  youthful  as- 
pect, nor  apparently  the  wish  to  assume  it.  You  could  have 
wished  her  attire  of  a  newer  fashion  :  in  a  well-cut,  well-made 
gown,  hers  would  have  been  no  uncomely  presence.  It  puz- 
lied  you  to  guess  why  a  garment  of  handsome  materials  should 
be  arranged  in  such  scanty  folds,  and  devised  after  such  an 
obsolete  mode :  you  felt  disposed  to  set  down  the  wearer  as 
somewhat  eccentric  at  once. 

This  lady  received  the  visitors  with  a  mixture  of  ceremony 
and  diffidence  quite  English :  no  middle-aged  matron  who 
was  not  an  Englishwoman  could  evince  precisely  the  same 
manner ;  a  manner  so  uncertain  of  herself,  of  her  own  merits, 
of  her  power  to  please  ;  and  yet  so  anxious  to  bo  proper,  and, 
if  possible,  rather  agreeable  than  otherwise.  In  the  present  in- 
itanoe,  however,  more  embarrassment  was  shown  than  is  usual 
even  with  diffident  Englishwomen :  Miss  Ilelstone  felt  this, 
ipnpathized  with  the  stranger,  and,  knowing  by  experience 
vhat  was  good  for  the  timid,  took  a  seat  quietly  near  her,  and 
began  to  talk  to  her  with  a  gentle  ease,  communicated  for  the 
moment  by  the  presence  of  one  less  self-possessed  than  herself. 
She  and  this  lady  would,  if  alone,  have  at  Once  got  on  ex- 
tremely well  together.  The  lady  had  the  clearest  voice  imag- 
iaable :  intinitely  softer  and  more  tuneful  than  could  have 
been  reasonably  expected  from  forty  years,  and  a  form  deci- 
dedly inclined  to  embonpoint.  This  voice  Caroline  liked  ;  it 
ttODcd  fur  the -formal,  if  correct,  accent  and  language:  the 
jdy  would  soon  have  discovered  she  liked  it  and  her,  and  in 
ten  minutes  they  would  have  been  i'riends.  But  Mr.  Ilelstone 
stood  on  the  rug,  looking  at  them  both  ;  looking  esiK^cially  at 
the  strange  lady  with  his  sarcastic,  keen  eye,  that  clearly  ex- 
firmtd  impatience  of  her  chilly  ceremony,  and  annoyance  al 
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hor  want  of  a^onth.  His  hard  gaze  and  rasping  voice  discoitt 
filed  thd  lady  more  and  more ;  fhc  triijJ,  huwevor,  lo  get  up 
iillle  Eijiecched  about  the  'n'eather.  iho  aspect  of  tbe  countiy, 
&c.,  but  the  impraoticablc  Mr.  Hclstone  presently  found  him- 
gulf  boincwhst  deaf:  whatever  she  said,  he  airectetl  not  to 
hear  distinctly,  and  she  was  obliged  lo  go  ovor  each  elabo- 


tely  construe'-'  — '■■■ 

much  tor  her ; 

Keeldar— Lha.t 
Kec^ldar  saved  » 
presumed,  at  km 
door  from  Uie  i 
There  is  re: 
felt  when 
with  her  1 

giving  him  Iier  riym.  n. 


The  ellbrt  soon  became  too 
n  a  perplexed  flutter,  norr- 
not  what  detained  Miaa 
look  for  her,  when  Misi 
appeaiinn:  it  was  lo  be 
w  came  in  through  a  glass- 
amo, 

inner,  and  bo  old  HcUlono 
Ikcd  up  to  him,  retaining 
Bpron  liiU  of  Ouwers,  and, 


J  cciiic  to  sec  ine,  though  you  do  tliink 
Mr.  Voike  has  mode  me  a  Jacobin.      Good-moming." 

"  But  we'll  not  have  you  a  Jacobin,"  returned  tie.     "  No, 

Miss  Shirley,  they  shall  not  Btcal  the  flower  of  my  puriih  (rnd 

'  me :  now  that  you  are  among  ua,  you  shall  be  my  pupil  in 

politics  and  religion :  I'll  teach  you  eound  doctrine  on  bod 

poiuiH." 

"Mrs.  Pryor  has  auticipaled  you,"  Bhc  replied,  turning  H 
the  elder  lady.  "  Mrs.  Pryor,  you  know,  was  my  goveroM^ 
and  is  still  my  friend  ;  and  of  all  the  high  and  rigid  tones,  aht 
is  queen  ;  of  all  the  stanch  churchwomen,  she  is  chief  I  hav* 
been  well  drilled  both  in  theology  And  history,  I  assuje  jnou. 
Mr.  Helstone." 

.The  rector  immediately  bowed  very  low  to  Mrs.  Pryor,  ftod 
expressed  himself  obliged  to  her. 

The  ex-governess  disclaimed  skill  in  cither  political  or  re* 
ligious  controversy,  explained  that  she  thought  such  matten 
litUo  adapted  for  teiiialc  minds,  but  avowed  herself  in  genend 
terms  the  advocate  of  order  and  loyalty,  and,  of  course,  truly 
attached  to  the  E.stablishment.  She  added,  she  was  evM 
averse  lo  change  under  any  circumstances ;  and  somethinB 
•carcely  audible  about  the  extreme  danger  of  being  too  roaH] 
to  take  up  new  ideas,  closed  her  scnteuco. 

"  MiM  Keeldar  thinks  as  you  think,  I  hope,  nutdun." 
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*  Oufatenea  of  tge  and  difierenoe  of  temperament  occasioa 
4.:ld.'eaue  of  leDtuneiit,"  was  the  reply.  '*  It  can  scarcely  h% 
soqpected  that  the  eager  and  young  should  hold  the  opinions 
tf  the  coul  and  mtddla-aged." 

**  Oh :  oh  I  we  are  mdependent :  we  think  lor  ourselves  I'* 
cfied  Mr.  Helstone.  "  We  are  a  little  Jacobin,  for  any  thing 
I  know :  a  little  free-thinker,  in  good  earnest.  Let  us  have 
a  ccafrision  of  faith  on  the  spot." 

And  he  took  the  heiress's  two  hands— -causing  her  to  let  fall 
Wr  whole  caigo  of  flowers — and  seated  her  by  hun  on  the  sofa. 

"Say  yout  creed,''  he  oraered^. 

"The  Aposdes' Creed  r* 

-Yes." 

8he  said  it  like  a  child. 

**Now  for  St.  Athanasius^s  :  that's  the  test !" 

"  Let  nic  gather  up  my  flowers :  here  is  Tartar  coming,  he 
^U  tread  upon  them." 

Tartar  was  a  rather  lar^e,  strong,  and  fierce-looking  dog, 
'cry  ugly,  being  of  a  breed  between  mastifi'and  bull-dog,  who 
it  this  moment  entered  through  the  glass  door,  and  posting 
^iitcilj  to  the  nig,  snufTed  the  fresh  flowers  scattered  there. 
He  leaned  to  sconi  them  as  food  ;  but  probably  thinking  their 
velrcty  petals  might  be  convenient  as  litter,  he  was  turning 
'wncl  preparatory  to  depositing  his  tawny  bulk  upon  them, 
^hen  SliK.  Helstone  and  Miss  Kceldar  simultaneously  stooped 
to  the  rescue. 

"Thank  you,"  said  the  heiress,  as  she  again  held  out  her 
^ttl«  aprou  for  Caroline  to  heap  the  blossoms  into  it.  '*  Is 
^  your  daughter,  Mr.  Helstone  ]''  she  asked. 

"My  niece,  Caroline." 

Uias  Keeldar  shook  hands  with  her,  and  then  looked  at  her 
^trolioe  also  looked  at  her  hostess. 

^liirley  Keeldar  (she  had  no  Christian  name  but  Shirley : 
^  parents,  who  had  wished  to  have  a  son,  finding  that,  after 
^^i  years  of  marriage.  Providence  had  granted  them  only  a 
^^ghter,  bestowed  on  her  the  same  masculine  family  cogno- 
"■•»  ll^iy  would  have  bestowed  on  a  boy,  if  with  a  boy  they 
W  been  blessed) — Shirley  Keeldar  was  no  ugly  heiress :  she 
^M  ap-eeable  to  the  eye.  Her  height  ami  shape  were  not 
Btlike  Miss  Helstone*s :  perhaps  in  stature  she  might  have 
^  advantage  by  an  inch  oi  two  ;  she  was  gracefully  made 
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anii  her  fuct*.  too,  pos^'ssed  a  rliaim  as  well  described  by  iha 
word  grace  as  any  other.  Il  was  palo  nalutally,  bat  iuteUi- 
gent,  and  of  varied  expreeeion,  Sbe  was  not  it  blonde,  ]il:a 
Corolino  :  clear  and  dark  were  the  characterialics  of  hei  Rspcot 
as  to  color :  her  face  and  brow  were  clear,  her  eyes  of  the 
darkest  pray  :  no  Rteen  lights  m  ihem — tranaparent,  pute, 
neutral  gray  ;  and  her  hair  of  the  darkeet  brown.  Her  feat- 
ures were  (lisl  li  I  do  not  mean  that  they 
were  high,  bon  g,  indeed,  ratlier  Email  and 
sliehllv  tnarkcu  'ut  only  that  Ihey  ■won,  to 
racietiK,  epiritucU :"  mobile 
ir  chawgea  wire  not  to  bo 
ierpretod  all  at  ouc«i.  She 
lag  ber  head  a  UitJ>*  to  one 


bIc,"  observed  Mr.  HcdttoM, 
i,u..f:<=»  ...an  I.  How  old  ato  youl" 
?T  that  would  have  been  pntr-inizinf; 
\e]y  Bolemii  and  sunple. 


ihey  were  and 
luulcratooJ,  ntn 
examined  C 
■de,  with  I 

"  YOO  ■66 

"She  looks  J 
she  inqiiirod,  in 
if  it  had  not  h<: 

"  Eighteen  years  and  six  months. 

"  And  I  am  twenty-onf." 

She  (aid  no  more  ;  she  had  now  placed  hnr  flowers  'n  lb* 
table,  and  was  busied  in  arranging  them. 

"And  St.  Athanasius's  creed  T"  urged  the  rector;  "you 
believe  it  all — don't  yen  V 

"  I  can't  remember  it  quite  all.  1  will  give  yon  a  soMgay, 
Mr.  llelslonc,  when  I  have  given  your  niece  one." 

She  had  selected  a  little  bouquet  of  one  brilliant,  and  two 
or  three  delicate  flowers,  relieved  by  a  spray  of  dark  verdnrB' 
she  tied  it  with  eilk  from  her  work-Lox,  and  placed  it  on  Car- 
oUoe's  lap ;  and  then  she  put  her  bands  bebiiid  her,  and  stood, 
bending  Elighlly  toward  her  guest,  still  regarding  her,  in  lbs 
attitude  and  with  sometliing  of  the  aspeot  of  a  grave  but  gal- 
lant little  cavalier.  This  temporary  axpresuon  of  fac«  was 
aided  by  the  style  in  which  ehc  wore  her  hair,  parted  on  mia 
temple  and  brushed  in  a  glossy  sweep  above  the  forehead, 
whence  it  fell  in  ourlg  that  looked  natural,  so  free  were  thcu 
wary  undulatioos. 

"  Are  you  tired  with  your  walk  Y'  she  inquired. 

"  No— not  in  the  least ;  it  is  but  a  short  distaoce-'bat  a 
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'*  You  look  pale.     Ib  she  always  so  pale  ?"  she  asked,  turn- 
ing to  the  rector. 
*'  She  used  to  he  as  rosy  as  the  reddest  of  your- flowers." 
"  Why  IS  she  altered  ?     What  has  made  her  pale  ?     Has 
the  been  ill  V 

*'  She  tells  me  she  wants  a  change." 

"  She  oujorht  to  have  one  :  you  ought  to  give  heir  one :  you 
ihoQld  send  her  to  the  eca-cofist." 

**I  mill,  ere  summer  is  over.  Meantime,  I  intend  her  to 
naVe  acquaintance  with  you,  if  you  have  no  ohjection." 

"  I  am  sure  Miss  Keeldar  will  have  no  objection,"  here  ob- 
lerred  Mrs.  Prj'or.  "  I  think  I  may  take  it  upon  me  to  say 
tlitt  Miss  Helstonc's  frequent  presence  at  Fieldhead  will  bo 
oteemed  a  favor." 

"You  speak  my  sentiments  precisely,  ma'jim,"  said  Shirley, 
"tad  I  thank  you  for  anticipating  mc.  Let  me  tell  you," 
Ae  continued,  turning  apain  to  Caroline,  "  that  you  also  ought 
to  thank  my  governess  ;  it  is  not  every  one  she  would  welcome 
M  the  has  welcomed  you  :  you  are  distinguished  more  than 
you  think.  This  morning,  as  soon  as  you  arc  gone,  I  shall 
Mk  Mrs.  Pr}'or's  opinion  of  you.  I  am  apt  to  rely  on  her 
jodgtnent  of  character,  for  hitherto  I  have  found  it  wondrous 
accurate.  Already  I  foresee  a  favorable  answer  to  my  inqui- 
'W«t  do  I  not  guess  rightly,  Mrs.  Pryor?" 

"  My  dear — you  said  but  now  you  would  ask  my  opinion 
^heu  Miss  Helstone  was  gone  ;  I  am  scarcely  likely  to  give  it 
w  her  presence." 

"No — and  perhaps  it  will  be  long  enough  before  I  obtain 
»*•  I  am  sometimes  sadly  tantali^Ced,  Mr.  Helstone,  by  Mrs. 
'*nror'8  extreme  caution  :  her  judgments  ought  to  be  correct 
^hen  they  come,  for  they  are  often  as  tardy  of  delivery  as  a 
lord-chancellor's :  on  some  people's  characters  I  can  not  get 
w  to  pronounce  sentence,  entreat  as  I  may." 

Mrs.  Pryor  here  smiled. 

"Yes,'*  said  her  pupil,  "I  know  what  that  smile  means: 

S"  are  thinking  of  my  gentleman-tenant.     Do  you  know  Mr. 
oore  of  the  Hollow]"  she  a.«ked  Mr.  Helstone. 
"  Ay  I  ay  I  your  tenAnt — so  he  is  :  you  have  seen  a  good 
d^l  ofhim,  no  doubt,  since  you  came  ?" 

*•  I  have  been  obliged  to  see  him  :  there  was  business  to 
tnoiact     Business  !     Really  the  word  makes  me  conscious  I 
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am  iade^  no  longer  a  giri,  but  qnilo  a  woni»n,  and  si  inelliing 
taore.  I  am  an  psqiiire  :  Shirley  Keeldar,  Esquire,  ounht  to 
be  my  style  aiiil  tiUo.  They  gave  me  a.  mail's  tioaio  ;  I  hulil 
a  man's  poeiiioii :  it  is  enough  to  inspire  twt  with  a  loueh  of 
mauhooJ  ;  and  when  I  see  such  people  ns  thai  stalely  Aiiglo- 
JlelgiaD — that  Gerard  Moore  bcfure  me,  gravely  talking  to  roe 
of  business,  really  ^  f«'l  f""'"  ■njiillema alike.  Vou  juutt 
chooEo  me  for  yot  i,  Mr.  UelGti>DC,  the  uext 

tifue  ymi  elect  ni  >t  to  make  mo  a  magistrat* 

and  a  captain  o  Lumpkin's  mother  wiu  & 

w        I,  and  his  le  peace — why  shouldn't  I 

h 

n)»e  to  get  up  a  requisitioB 
01,  -.—  ih©  list  of  signatures  with 

my        <_  ;  of  Moore  ?" 

"  .      !  y^^  iffioalt  to  understAiid  Mi. 

Mooit^ — to  knon  niu..  ~  .u.,...  V.  him :  whether  to  like  hio: 
or  Dot.  He  seems  a  tenant  of  whom  any  proprietor  might  be 
proud — and  proud  of  him  I  am,  in  that  sense — but  as  a  neigh- 
bor, what  is  ho  ?  Again  and  again  I  have  enlroated  M« 
Piyor  to  say  what  aha  thinks  of  hitn,  but  she  still  evades  I* 
turning  a  direct  answer.  I  hope  you  will  be  less  oracular,  Ut 
Helstoae.  and  pronounce  at  ones  :  do  jxiu  like  him  1" 

"  Not  at  all,  just  now :  his  namn  is  entirely  blotted  finm 
my  ffood  books." 

"What  is  the  matter }     What  has  he  done  t" 

"  My  nncle  and  he  diaagreft  on  politics."  interposed  the  low 
voice  of  Caroline.  She  hod  better  not  have  spoken  jtut  tb/mi 
having  scarcely  joined  in  the  conversation  before,  it  wu  ool 
apropos  to  do  it  now :  she  felt  this,  with  nervous  aouteuMa, 
as  soon  04  she  bad  spoken,  and  colored  to  the  bye*. 

"  What  are  Moore's  politics  ?"  inquired  Shirley. 

"Those  of  a  tradesman,"  returned  the  rector;  "narrow, 
■elfisb,  and  unpatriotic  The  man  is  eternally  writing  and 
speaking  against  the  continuance  of  the  war  :  I  have  no  p«- 
tienee  with  him." 

"  The  war  hurls  his  trade.  I  remember  be  remarked  tbat 
only  yesterday.     But  what  other  objection  have  you  to  him  t" 

"That  is  enough." 

lie  looks  the  gentleman,  in  my  sense  of  the  term,"  pumud 
Shirley,  '  and  it  pleases  me  to  tkink  he  is  nioh." 
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Caiolioe  rent  the  Tyrian  petals  of  the  one  bnlliant  fliiwer 
iQ  her  bouquet,  and  answered,  in  distiuct  tones — "  Decidedly 
be  is."  Shirley  hearing  this  eouragcous  affirmation,  flashed 
uk  areh,  searching  glance  at  the  speaker  from  her  deep,  ex* 
pretnve  eyes. 

**  Ycu  are  his  friend,  at  any  rate,"  she  said ;  "  you  defend 
Him  ia  his  absence.'* 

"  I  am  both  his  friend  and  his  relative,"  was  the  prompt 
reply.    "  Robert  Moore  is  my  cousin." 

**0k,  then,  you  can  tell  me  all  about  him.  Just  give  me 
^  iketch  of  his  character." 

Ininperabie  embarrassment  seized  Caroline  when  this  de- 
mml  was  made :  she. could  not,  and  did  not  attempt  to  comply 
vilk  it.  Her  silence  was  immediately  covered  by  Mrs.  Pryor, 
vho  proceeded  to  address  sundry  questions  to  Mr.  Helstone 
Rguding  a  family  or  two  in  the  neighborhood,  with  whose 
connections  in  the  south  she  said  she  was  acquainted.  Shirley 
wm  iiithdrew  her  gaze  from  Miss  Helstone's  face.  She  did 
Dot  renew  her  interrogations,  but  returning  to  her  flowers. 
Proceeded  to  choose  a  nosegay  for  the  rector.  She  presented 
it  to  him  as  he  took  leave,  and  received  the  homage  of  a  salute 
OS  the  hand  in  return. 

"Be  sure  you  wear  it  for  ray  sake,"  said  she. 

"Next  my  heart,  of  course,"  responded  Uelstone.  "Mrs. 
I^'or,  take  care  of  this  future  magistrate,  this  churchwarden 
w  perspective,  this  captain  of  Yeomanry,  this  young  squire  of 
Briaifield,  in  a  word  :  don't  let  him  exert  himself  too  much  : 
^  t  let  him  break  his  neck  in  hunting :  especially,  let  him 
oisd  how  he  rides  down  that  dangerous  hill  near  the  Hollow." 

"  I  like  a  descent,"  said  Shirley — •*  I  like  to  clear  it  rapidly ; 
•ttieipecially  I  like  that  romantic  Hollow,  with  all  my  heart" 

"Bomantic — witH  a  mill  in  it?"- 

"Romantic  with  a  mill  in  it.  The  old  mill  and  the  white 
*ltige  are  each  admirable  in  its  way." 

"And  the  counting-house,  Mr.  Keeldar?" 

"The  counting-house  is  better  than  my  bloom-colored  draw* 
"frwom  :  I  adore  the  counting-house." 

"And  the  trade  ?  The  cloth — the  greasy  wool — the  pclr 
latiapdyeiiig-vats?' 

"The  trade  isto  b^  thoroughly  respected." 

**  And  the  tradesman  is  a  he^o  ?     Good !" 
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"  I  am  glad  to  hcsr  you  Bay  so :  I  thought  Ihf  lescaan 
lookeJ  heroic." 

Miscliief,  Bpiril,  and  glee  HparKlcd  all  over  hti  h  e  u  the 
lliua  baadiud  woidi  with  the  old  Cossack,  who  almo^c  equal!/ 
OLijoyed  the  tilt. 

"Captain  ICeelJar,  you  have  no  merounlile  blood  in  your 


IS :  why  are  you  bc 


Toad  of  trade  ?' 


Half  my  ii 


"  Because  I  am  ^mili-owiier,  of  a 
oomcB  from  the  works  iu.  that  Hollow." 

"  Don't  enter  into  partnership,  that's  all." 

"You've  put  it  into  my  headl  you've  put  it  into  my  hi^ail:" 
she  cxelttimtd,  with  a  joyous  laugh.  "  It  will  never  gel  out : 
thatik  you."  And  waving  her  hand,  white  aa  a  lily  and  CM 
ai  a  fairy's,  she  vanished  williin  the  porch,  while  the  roctor 
and  his  uiece  passed  out  through  the  arclicd  gateway. 


CHAPTER  Xn. 


SatnLEY  showed  she  had  been  sincere  in  sayiDg  she  iboold 
bo  glad  of  Caroline's  society,  by  frequently  seeking  it :  and, 
indeed,  if  she  bad  not  sought  it,  she  would  not  have  hxd  it ; 
for  Miss  Helstone  was  slow  to  make  frcah  acquaintance.  Sb* 
was  always  held  back  by  the  idea  that  people  could  not  want 
her :  that  she  could  not  amuse  them  ;  and  a  brilliant,  happy, 
youthful  creature,  like  the  heiress  of  Fieldjiead,  seemed  to  her 
too  completely  independent  of  society  so  uninteresting  as  hen, 
ever  to  find  it  really  welcome. 

Shirley  might  be  brilliant,  and  probably  happy  Ukcwiae, 
but  no  one  is  ihdependent  of  genial  society  ;  and  though  in 
about  a  month  she  had  made  the  acquaintance  of  most  of  the 
families  round,  and  was  on  quits  free  and  easy  terms  with  all 
the  Misses  Sykes,  and  all  the  Misses  Pearson,  and  the  two 
superlative  Misses  Wynne,  of  Walden  Hall ;  yet,  it  appeared, 
she  found  nono  among  them  very  genial :  she  fraternized  with 
Dniie  of  them,  to  me  her  own  words      If  aha  had  had  tbe  bli« 
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to  be  really  Shirley  Keeldar,  Esq.,  Lord  of  the  Manor  of  Bri- 
trfield,  there  was  not  a  single  fiiir  one  in  this  and  the  two 
nngfahoring  parishes,  whom  she  shonld  have  felt  disposed  to 
request  to  become  Mrs.  Keeldar,  lady  of  the  manor.  This 
declaration  she  made  to  Mrs.  Pryor,  who  received  it  very 
T^vk\\jt  as  she  did  most  of  her  pupil's  offhand  speeches,  re- 
tponding —  m 

*'  My  dear,  do  not  allow  that  habit  of  alluding  to  yourself 
11  a  gentleman  to  be  confirmed  :  it  is  a  strange  one.  Those 
who  do  not  know  you,  hearing  you  speak  thus,  would  think 
yoQ  t&cted  masculine  manners." 

Shirley  never  laughed  at  her  former  governess :  even  the 
little  formalities  and  harmless  peculiarities  of  that  lady  were 
reipectable  in  her  eyes :  had  it  been  otherwise,  she  would 
hire  proved  herself  a  weak  character  at  once ;  for  it  is  only 
the  weak  who  make  a  butt  of  quiet  worth ;  therefore  she  took 
her  remonstrance  in  silence.  She  stood  quietly  near  the  win- 
^w,  looking  at  the  grand  cedar  on  her  lawn,  watching  a  bird 
on  one  of  its  lower  boughs.  Presently  she  began  to  chirrup  to 
the  bird :  soon  her  chirmp  grew  clearer ;  ere  long  she  was 
whistling;  the  whistle  stnick  into  a  tune,  and  very  sweetly 
*ntl  deftly  it  was  executed. 

"  My  dear  '"  expostulated  Mrs.  Pr}'or. 

'Was  I  whistling  ?*'  said  Shirley  ;  "  I  forgot.  I  beg  your 
PJ^on,  ma'am.  I  had  resolved  to  take  care  not  to  whistle 
wfcre  you." 

"  But,  Miss  Keeldar,  where  did  you  learn  to  whistle  ?  You 
muit  have  got  the  habit  since  you  came  down  into  Yorkshire. 
*  fiever  knew  you  guilty  of  it  before," 

"Obi  I  learned  to  whistle  a  long  while  ago." 

"Who  taught  you?" 

"Xo  one  :  I  took  it  up  by  listening,  and  I  had  laid  it  down 
*?*in  •  but  lately,  yesterday  evening,  as  I  was  coming  up  our 
****«.  1  heard  a  gentleman  whistling  that  very  tune  in  the 
«U  on  the  other  side  of  the  hedge,  and  that  reminded  me." 

**  What  gentleman  was  it  ?" 

"  We  have  only  one  gentleman  in  this  region,  ma'am,  and 
tHat  is  Mr.  Moore  ;  at  least  he  is  the  ouly  gentleman  who  is 
■^f  gray  haired  :  my  two  venerable  favorites,  IVIr.  Ilclstono 
^  Mr.  Yorke,  it  is  true,  are  fine  old  beaux ;  infinitely  better 
ttu  any  cf  the  itupid  young  ones.*' 


i 


Mn.  PryoT  wai  siJent. 

"  You  Jo  uot  like  Mr  ITelslone,  rna'ai  

"  My  dear,  Mr.  HeUtone's  oihee  secuTM  liiin  from  eritt* 

"  Voii  generally  coatrive  to  leave  the  room  when  be  is  an- 
Doiiiircd." 

"  Do  you  walk  ou^his  momiiig',  tnj  dear  ?" 

"  Yes,  I  Khail  go  to  the  reciory,  and  seek  and  find  Catulina 
Helstone,  and  make  ber  take  some  excrcieo  ;  she  sh^l  havo  a 
breejLj-  walk  over  Nonnely  Common." 

'-  If  you  go  iu  that  direction,  my  dear,  have  the  goodnea  to 
Tcmiod  Mifs  UelstoQO  to  wrap  up  well,  aa  there  is  a  {kA 
wind,  aud  she  appeaia  to  me  1o  require  care." 

"  Yon  shall  be  nuoatslj  obeyed,  Mrs.  Fiyor :  meautiias, 
will  you  not  BccompoBy  ns  youreelT?" 

"  No,  my  love ;  I  thould  be  a  restnunt  upon  you :  I  am 
etoul,  and  can  not  walk  so  ijuicklv  ns  yoii  would  wish  lo  do." 

Shirlty  easily  jwrsuaJfii  Carohiii!  to  ^o  willi  her;  uiid  when 
they  were  fairly  out  on  the  quiet  road,  traversing  the  oxtensira 
and  solitary  sweep  of  Nuunely  Coimmon,  she  as  easily  drew 
her  into  couversation.  The  tirst  feelings  of  diffidence  oTst- 
come,  Caroline  eood  felt  glad  to  talk  with  Miss  Keeldar.  Tha 
very  first  interchange  of  slight  observHtions  sufficed  to  giva 
each  an  id,ea  of  what  the  otfaer  was.  Shirley  said  she  liked 
the  green  sweep  of  the  common  turf,  and,  better  still,  the  heath 
on  its  ridgCE,  for  the  heath  reminded  her  of  moors :  she  had 
seen  moors  when  she  was  traveling.on  the  borders  near  Scot- 
laud.  She  remembered  particularly  a  district  traversed  oM 
long  ademoon,  on  a  sultry,  but  sunless  day  in  summer :  tbej 
journeyed  from  noon  tiU  sunset,  over  what  seemed  a  bonndleM 
waste  of  deep  heath,  and  nothing  had  they  seen  but  wild 
sheep ;  nothing  heard  but  the  cries  of  wild  birds. 

"  I  know  how  the  heath  would  took  on  sucli  a  day,"  said 
Caroline;  "purple-black:  a  deejier  shade  of  the  sky-tint,  and 
that  would  be  livid." 

"  Yes — quite  livid,  with  brassy  edges  to  the  clouds,  and 
here  and  there  a  white  gleam,  more  ghastly  than  the  lurid 
tinge,  which,  as  you  looked  at  it,  you  momsnUrily  expected 
would  kindle  into  blinding  lightning." 

"Didit  thuuder?" 

"  It  mutte/ed  distant  peals,  bat  tbe  tlorm  did  not  bnek  till 
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cremng,  afUr  we  had  reached  our  ion:  that  inn  being  an 
uolated  house  at  the  foot  of  a  range  of  mountaina." 

"  Did  you  watch  the  clouds  come  down  over  the  inountaina  1" 

"  I  did :  I  stood  at  the  window  an  hour  watching  them. 
The  hills  seemed  rolled  in  a  sullen  mist,  and  ii^hen  the  rain 
ieli  ia  whitening  sheets,  suddenly  they  were  blotted  from  the 
^pect :  they  were  washed  from  the  wprld." 

**  I  have  seen  such  storms  in  hilly  oistricts  in  Yorkshire ', 
ttti  at  their  riotous  climax,  while  the  sky  was  all  cataract, 
tbe  earth  all  flood,  I  have  remembered  the  Deluge." 

"It  is  singularly  reviving  ailer  such  hurricanes  to  feel  calm 
Ktorn,  and  from  the  opening  clouds  to  receive  a  consolatory 
fjn^tnu  soiUy  testifying  that  the  sun  is  not  quenched.*' 

**  Miss  Keeldar,  iust  stand  still  now>  and  look  down  at  Nun 
neh;  dale  and  wood." 

They  both  .halted  on  the  green  brow  of  the  common :  they 
Jwked  do^^n  on  the  deep  valley  robed  in  May  raiment ;  on 
nned  meads,  some  pearled  with  daisies,  and  some  golden  with 
^{(•CQps:  to-day  all  this  young  verdure  smiled  clear  in  sun- 
^^^^ ;  transparent  emerald  and  amber  gleams  played  over  it. 
Oa  Nunuwood — the  sole  remnant  of  antique  British  forest  in 
^legion  whose  lowlands  were  once  all  sylvan  chase,  as  its 
UgUaods  were  breast-deep  heather — slept  the  shadow  of  a 
dood ;  the  distant  hills  were  dappled,  the  horizon  was  shaded 
^  tiuted  like  mother-of-pearl ;  silvery  blues,  soil  purples, 
*^^)Aeseent  greens  and  rose-shades,  all  melting  into  fleeces  of 
voite  cloud,  pure  as  azury  snow,  allured  the  eye  as  with  a 
^'^\t  glimpse  of  heaven's  foundations.  The  air  blowing  on 
"*  brow  was  fresh,  and  sweet,  and  bracin*?. 

"Our  England  is  a  bonnie  island,**  said  Shirley,  "  and  York- 
••^  is  one  of  her  bonniest  nooks.'* 

"You  are  a  Yorkshire  giil  too  ?' 

**!  am — Yorkshire  in  blood  and  birth.  Five  generations 
rfmy  race  sleep  under  the  aisles  of  Briarfield  church  :  I  drew 
^7  first  breath  in  the  old  black  hall  behind  us.'* 

Hereupon  Caroline  presented  her  hand,  which  was  accord- 
ngljr  taken  and  shaken.     "  We  are  compatriots,**  said  she 

"  Yes,'*  agreed  Shirley,  with  a  grave  nod. 

"And  that,"  aif^kcd  Miss  Keeldar,  pointing  to  tne  forest, 
"lliat  is  Nunuwood  ?** 

-Itie." 


1 


"  Were  y  u  evw  tiun  I" 
"  Many  a  time." 
"In  Ihoheart  ofitt" 
-Yes." 

"  What  b  it  like  1" 

"It  is  tike  an  enctniptncnt  of  forest  sons  of  Anak.  Thi 
lne>  ue  bufie  m  ~  <u  atand  at  their  rooli.  the 

fan  m  ptllan,  vray  la  every  breeze.     la 

ibe  deepMt  eali  lever  quile  hushed,  and  in 

iifh  mnd  a  6  anders  alure  you." 

•■  Wat  it  Bf  'a  haunts  V 

"  Y*s.  an  of  him  sUU  exlatiog.     Tc 

paoMnt*  ini  BldaT,  is  to  go  for  back  into 

the  Jim  dan  >  i  break  in  the  lorest,  about 

tbe  ecnier  r' 

■■Y«,  di=!ii«-.ly." 

"  That  iKcak  is  a  dell ;  a  deep,  hollow  cnp,  lined  with  turf 
as  green  and  short  as  the  sod  of  this  common ;  the  veiy  oldest 
of  the  trees,  ^inaried,  mighty  oaks,  crowd  about  the  brink  of 
this  dell :  in  the  bottom  lie  the  ruins  of  a  nunnery." 

""We  wil!  go — you  and  I  alone,  Caroline — to  that  wood, 
wrly  some  fine  summer  moTuing,'  and  spend  a  long  day  there. 
We  can  take  pencils  and  sketch-books,  and  any  interesting 
reading-book  we  like  ;  and  of  course  we  shall  take  something 
to  cat.  I  have  two  little  baskets,  in  which  Mrs.  Gill,  my 
faonsckeepcr,  might  pack  our  provi^ons,  and  Ave  could  <MCh 
carry  our  own.  It  would  not  tire  you  too  much  to  walk  ao 
fer?" 

"  Oh,  tto  ;  especially  if  we  rested  the  whole  day  in  the  wood, 
and  I  know  all  the  pleasantest  spots  :  I  know  where  we  could 
get  nuts  in  nutting  time ;  I  know  where  wild  strawberries 
abound;  I  know  certain  lonely,  quite  untrodden  glades,  car- 
peted with  strange  mosses,  some  yellow  as  if  gilded,  sonio  a 
sober  gray,  some  gem.green.  I  know  groups  of  trees  that 
ravish  the  eye  with  their  perfect,  picture-like  cQccts :  rude 
oak,  delicate  birch,  glussy  oecch.  clustered  in  contrast;  and 
ash  trees  stately  as  Saul,  standing  isolated,  and  supcrannnateil 
wood-giants  clad  in  bright  shrouds  of  ivy.  Miss  Keeldar,  J 
lould  guide  you." 

"  Yon  would  be  dull  with  me  akms  1" 
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**  1  sbould  not.     I  thiak  we  shonld  suit :  and  what  third 
person  is  there  whose  presence  would  not  spoil  our  pleasure  ?" 
"  Indeed,  I  know  of  none  about  our  own  ages— no  lady  at 
least,  and  as  to  gentlemen — " 

"  An  excursion  becomes  quite  a  difierent  thing  when  there 
lie  gentlemen  of  the  party,"  intemipted  Caroline. 

"I  agree  with  you— quite  a  difienent  thing  to  what  wa 
were  propoeiBg.'' 

"  We  were  going  simply  to  see  the  old  trees,  the  old  ruihtf ; 
to  pass  a  day  in  old  times,  surrounded  by  olden  silence,  and 
tboTe  all  by  quietude." 

"  You  are  right ;  and  the  presence  of  gentlemen  dispels  the 
hst  charm,  I  think.  If  they  are  of  the  wrong  sort,  like  your 
Mabnes,  and  your  young  Sykes,  and  Wynnes,  irritation  takes 
the  place  of  serenity.  If  they  are  of  the  right  sort,  there  is 
itill  a  change — I  can  hardly  tell  what  change,  one  easy  to 
feel.  difEcult  to  describe." 
•'  We  forget  Nature,  imprimis." 

"  And  then  Nature  forgets  us  ;  covers  her  vast,  calm  brow 
with  a  dim  vail,  conceals  her  face,  and  withclraws  the  peaceful 
joy  with  which,  if  we  had  been  content  tb  worship  her  only, 
she  would  have  filled  our  hearts." 
"  What  does  she  give  us  instead  1" 

"  More  elation  and  more  anxiety  :  an  excitement  that  steals 
the  hours  away  faist,  and  a*  trouble  that  ruffles  their  course." 

"Our  power  of  beiug  happy  lies  a  good  deal  in  ourselves,  1 
WicTe,"  remarked  Caroline,  sagely.  "  I  have  gone  to  Nunn- 
wood  with  a  large  party,  all  the  curates  and  some  other  gentry 
of  these  parts,  together  with  sundry  ladies  ;  and  I  found  the 
^r  insuflerably  tedious  and  absurd  :  and  I  have  gone  quite 
*^e,  or  accompanied  but  by  Fanny,  who  sat  in  the  wood* 
o^n's  hut  and  sewed,  or  talked  to  the  goodwife,  while  I 
^^^^Oied  about  and  made  sketches,  or  read  ;  and  I  have  enjoyed 
much  happiness  of  a  quiet  kind  all  day  long.  But  that  was 
whea  I  was  young — two  years  ago." 
"Did  you  ever  go  with  your  cousin,  Robert  Moore  ?" 
"Yes;  once." 

"What  sort  of  a  companion  is  he  on  these  occasions  ?" 
"A  cousin,  you  know,  is  diflerent  to  a  stranger." 
"  I  am  aware  of  that ;  but  cousins,  if  they  are  stupid,  are 
<^  QiMra  insupportable  than  strangeni*  becauM  you  ran  noi 


•o  easily  ktwp  tliem  at  &  distance.     Bui  your  couam  u  not 
"No;  but— ■■ 

"If  the  company  of  fuols  iniiatos,  as  you  say,  ihc  society 
of  clever  men  leavfB  lis  own  peculiar  pain  also.  W'beni  lh« 
goodneworlalciitof  jiourfriendis  bej-onJ  and  above  all  daiibt, 
your  on'u  woithiucEs  to  be  his  associate  ufteii  bacotneE  a  mailer 
of  qiiostion." 

'■  Oh  I  there  I  can  not  foilow  yon  :  that  crotchet  ie  not  one 
I  should  choose  to  Dntertain  ki  .m  insUiit,  1  coiiBider niyMlf 
not  nnworlhy  to  bo  the  asweiate  of  the  best  of  them — of  yen- 
tiemcii,  1  mean  :  though  that  is  saying  a  groat  deal,,  Wheiw 
they  ate  good,  they  ate  very  good,  I  brieve.  'Your  uncle,  b]i- 
tho-by,  is  Dot  a  bad  Bpei^imen  of  the  elderly  gentleman  ;  I  boi 
always  jtlad  to  see  his  brown,  keen,  scmiblc  old  faw,  either  in 
my  own  houiO  or  ujiy  ollii'r.  Aw  you  fund  of  liiiii  ?  Is  ho 
kiud  tn  you  7     Now,  speak  the  truth." 

"  He  hu  brought  me  up  from  childhood,  I  doubt  nut,  pre- 
cisely as  he  would  havu  brought  up  his  own  daughter,  if  ba 
had  had  one ;  and*  that  is  kindness ;  but  I  am  not  foud  of 
him  :  I  would  rather  he  out  of  his  presence  than  in  it." 

"  Strange !  when  he  has  the  ait  of  making  himself  w 
agreeable." 

"  Yes,  in  company  ;  but  be  is  stem  and  silent  at  bomo.  Am 
be  puts  away  bis  cane  and  shovel-hat  in  the  rectory-hall,  w 
he  lucks  his  liveliness  in  his  bookcase  and  study-desk :  tbt 
knitted  brow  and  brief  ^oril  for  the  fireside ;  the  smile,  thi 
jest,  the  willy  sally,  for  society." 

"  T«  he  tyrannical  ?" 

"  Not  in  the  least :  ho  is  neither  tjTinnical  nor  hypocritical ; 
he  is  simply  a  man  who  is  rather  liberal  than  good-natured, 
rather  brilliant  than  genial,  rather  ssrupulously  equitable  than 
truly  just ;  if  you  can  understand  such  superlino  distinctions?" 

"  Oil !  yes :  good-nature  implies  indulgence,  which  he  has 
not ;  geniality,  warmth  of  heart,  wliirh  he  diKS  not  own  ;  and 
genuine  justice  is  the  oUspring  of  sympathy  and  considerato- 
riesi,  of  which,  I  can  well  conceive,  my  bronzed  old  friend  is 

"  1  otlen  wonder,  Shirley,  whelhct  most  men  resemU*  iDf 
■aeln  iq  thur  dornvtio  leUtions  r  whether  it  is  atoemtrf  t« 
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be  new  atiil  mifaiDiliar  to  them,  in  ord^r  to  Mem  ngreeable  or 
catiinable  iu  tlicir  eyes ;  and  whether  it  is  impossible  to  their 
luiiures  to  retain  a  constant  interest  and  aflection  for  those  they 
lee  every  day." 

^'Idoo't  know:  I  can't  clear  up  your  doubts.     I  ponder 
tmt  umilar  ones  myself  sometimes.     But,  to  tell  you  a  secret 
if  1  veie  conTmced  that  they  are  necessarily  and  universally 
iliierent  from  a»— fickle,  soon  petrifying,  unsympathizing — I 
vmikl  never  marry.     I  should  not  like  to  find  out  that  what 
I  lofed  did  not  love  me,  that  it  was  weary  of  me,  and  that 
vhitever  efibrt  I  might  make  to  please  would  hereafter  be 
vone  than  useless,  since  it  was  inevitably  in  its  nature  to 
ebuge  and  become  indifierent.     That  discovery  once  made, 
what  should  I  long  for?     To  go  away — ^to  remove  from  a 
picKuee  where  mv  society  gave  no  pleasure." 
**  Bat  you  could  not,  if  you  were  married." 
"No,  I  could  not — thcro  it  is.     I  could  never  be  my  own 
nii«trc«i  more.    A  tejrible  thought  * — it  suflbcatcs  me  I    Nolh- 
ing  irks  mc  like  the  idea  of  being  a  burden  and  a  bore — an 
iaevit&bie  burden — a  ceaseless  bore !     Now,  when  I  feel  my 
ooQipsayinperfluous,  I  can  comfortably  fold  my  independence 
iDuud  me  like  a  mantle,  and  drop  my  pride  like  a  vail,  and 
^thdraw  to  solitude.     Jf  marricMl,  that  could  not  be." 

''1  wonder  we  don't  all  make  up  our  minds  to  remain  sin- 
^•^t"  laid  Caroline  :  "  we  should  if  wo  listened  to  the  '\\'is(lom 
w  experience.  My  uncle  always  speaks  of  marriage  as  a  bur- 
«n;  and  I  believe  whenever  he  hears  of  a  man  being  marriod, 
*»  iuvaiidbly  regards  him  as  a  Iboi,  or,  at  any  rale,  as  doing 
*»»*li$h  thing." 

"But,  Caroiiue,  men  are  net  all  like  your  uncle  :  surely  not 
—I  hope  not." 

^be  paused  and  mused. 
.  "  I  suppose  we  each  find  an  exception  in  the  one  we  love, 
tlii  \re  inc  married,"  sugiresled  Caroline. 
.  "  I  suppose  so  :  and  this  exception  we  believe  to  be  of  ster« 
«•? materials  ;  we  fancy  it  like  ourselves ;  wc  imasrine  a  sense 
ti  iiannony.  We  think  his  voice  gives  the  softest,  truest 
pwaJic  of  a  heart  that  will  never  harden  against  us  :  we  read 
"» iiij  i-yes  that  faithful  iceling — afloction.  1  don't  think  wc 
^lild  trust  to  what  thev  call  passion,  at  all.  Caroline.  I 
w«Te  it  ia  a  men  fire  of  dry  iticks,  blazing  up  and  vanishing 
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but  we  watch  him,  and  eee  him  kind  to  anim&li,  to  little 
children,  to  poor  people.  Ho  is  kind  to  us  hkewiae— -good-— 
considerate :  ho  does  not  flatter  women,  but  he  is  patient  with 
them,  and  he  seems  to  be  easy  in  their  presence,  and  to  find 
their  company  genial.  He  likes  them  not  only  for  Tain  and 
selfish  reasons,  but  as  we  like  him — because  we  like  him. 
Then  wo  observe  that  he  is  just — that  he  always  speaks  the 
truth — that  he  is  conscientious.  We  feel  joy  and  peace  when 
he  comes  into  a  room  :  we  feel  sadness  and  trouble  when  he 
leaves  it.  We  know  that  this  man  has  been  a  kind  son,  that 
he  is  a  kind  brother :  will  any  one  dare  to  tell  me  that  he  will 
not  be  a  kind  husband  ?" 

"  My  undo  would  afErm  it  unhesitatingly.  '  He  will  be 
sick  of  you  in  a  month,*  he  would  say." 

"  Mrs.  Pryor  would  seriously  intimate  the  same." 

"  Mrs.  Yorke  and  Miss  Maun  would  darkly  suggest  ditto.*' 

"If  they  are  true  oracles,  it  is  good  never  to  fall  in  love." 

"Very  good,  if  you  can  avoid  it." 

"I  choose  to  doubt  their  truth." 

"  I  am  afraid  that  proves  you  are  already  caught." 

**  Not  I :  but  if  I  were,  do  you  know  what  aoothsayen  I 
would  consult  ?" 

"  Let  mo  hear." 

"  Neither  man  nor  woman,  elderly  nor  young — ^the  little 
Irish  beggar  that  comes  barefoot  to  my  door ;  the  roonse  th&t 
steals  out  of  the  cranny  in  the  wainscot ;  the  bird  that  in  frost 
and  snow  pecks  at  my  window  for  a  crumb ;  the  dog  that 
licks  my  hand  and  sits  beside  my  knee." 

*'  Did  you  ever  see  any  one  who  was  kind  to  such  thincs  ?*' 

"  Did  you  ever  see  any  one  whom  such  things  seemea  in- 
stinctively to  follow,  like,  rely  on  Y* 

"  We  have  a  black  cat  and  an  old  dog  at  the  rectory.  I 
know  somebody  to  whose  knee  that  black  cat  loves  to  cUmb ; 
against  whose  shoulder  and  cheek  it  likes  to  purr.  The  old 
dog  always  comes  out  of  his  kennel  and  wags  his  tail,  and 
whines  atiectionatcly  when  somebody  passes." 

"  And  what  does  that  somebody  do  ?" 

"  He  quietly  strokes  the  cat,  and  lets  her  sit  while  he  con- 
Teniently  can,  and  when  he  must  disturb  her  bv  rising,  he  pnta 
her  softly  down,  and  never  flings  hor  from  him  ronghlj ;  h* 
always  whistles  to  the  dog  and  gives  him  a  earesa' 
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"Does  he ?     It  is  not  Robert  ?" 

"  Bat  it  is  Robert." 

"HandBoma  fellow !"  said  Shirley,  with  enthnnaam:  her 
cfniparkled. 

"b  he  not  handsome  ?  Has  he  not  fine  eyes  and  wcU-cut 
htares,  and  a  clear,  princely  forehead  ?" 

"He  has  all  that,  Caroline.  Bless  him !  he  is  both  graceful 
Osgood." 

"  I  was  snre  you  would  see  that  ho  was :  when  I  first  looked 
It  your  face  I  knew  yon  would." 

"  I  was  well  inclined  to  him  before  I  saw  him.  I  liked  him 
viien  I  did  see  him :  I  adniire  him  now.  There  is  charm 
■  beauty  fi>r  itself,  Caroline ;  when  it  is  blent  with  goodness* 
tbere  is  a  powerful  charm." 

"  When  mind  is  added,  Shirley  ?" 

"  Who  can  resist  it  V 

"Remember  my  uncle,  Mesdamcs  Pryor,  Yorke,  and 
Mann." 

"  Remember  the  croaking  of  the  frogs  of  Egypt !  He  is  a 
noble  being.  I  tell  you  when  they  are  good,  they  are  the  lords 
nf  the  creation — they  are  the  sons  of  God.  Molded  in  their 
Maker's  image,  the  minutest  spark  of  His  spirit  lifts  them 
almost  above  mortality,  hulisputably,  a  great,  good,  hand- 
KQe  man  is  the  first  of  creat.d  things." 

-Above  us?" 

"  I  would  scorn  to  contend  for  empire  with  him — I  would 
■wm  it.  Shall  my  left  hand  dispute  for  precedence  with  my 
right? — shall  my  heart  quarrel  with  my  pulse? — shall  my 
nios  be  jealous  of  the  blood  v.hich  fills  them?'* 

"Men  and  women,  husba:iJs  and  wives  quarrel  horribly, 
Shiriey." 

"Poor  things  I — ^poor,  fallen,  degenerate  things  I  God  made 
^^  for  another  lot — for  other  feelings." 

**  But  arc  we  men's  equals,  or  are  we  not  ?" 

"Nothing  ever  charms  me  more  than  when  I  meet  my 
niperior— one  who  makes  mc  sincerely  feel  that  he  is  my  su- 
perior." 

"Did  you  ever  meet  hira  ?'* 

■  I  should  bo  glad  to  see  liim  any  day :  the  higher  above 
■e,  n  mnch  the  better :  it  degrades  to  stoop— it  is  glorious  to 
^k  np.     What  frets  mo  is,  that  nhcn  I  try  to  esteem,  T  am 

1 
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baffled  :  whoti  relipiou!"!/  inclitietl.  tljere  are  bui  false  godf  to 
ftdoro.     I  ilindiiiii  lo  \ie  a  Vaiinu" 

■'Miss  Kecldttr,  will  you  come  in?  We  are  here  at  tha 
rectory  gntes," 

"  Not  to-day  ;  but  to-morrow  I  sliall  fetcli  you  to  ipend  llie 
BTcning  with  me.  Caroline  Hotsloiic — ifj-ou  njally  are  what 
at  present  torn  and  I  will  suit.     I  have  never 

in  my  whole  li  .alk  to  a  jijuiig  laily  as  I  h»v» 

talked  to  yoii  tiiia  Kiss  me — and  good-by." 

Mrs.  Pryor  v  osed  lo  ciillivat«  Caroline'* 

acquaintance  aa  o  went  nowhere  cl«n,  callml 

on  an  early  day  She  came  in  the  nflornoon, 

when  the  rectot  ->ut.     It  was  rntbcr  a  clow 

d.ty  ;  the  heat  ol  finehed  h«r,  and  «h«  (Rfntml 

Autlercd,  too,  by  ii        ■  .am^o  of  entering;  a  etiannv  houK-; 

for  it  apiiearcil  her  natjiis  were  imift  relirio^  ami  £colullt^^. 
When  Miss  Uelstone  went  to  her  in  the  dining-room,  she  found 
her  Katcd  on  the  aofa,  trembling,  fanning  bertelf  with  her 
handkerchief,  and  seeming  lo  contend  with  a  nervoua  diacom- 
poaurc  that  threatened  to  become  hyalerieat. 

Caroline  marveled  somewhat  at  this  unusual  want  of  self^ 
command  in  a  lady  of  her  year?,  and  also  at  the  lack  of  real 
strength  in  one  who  apgiearcd  almost  robust ;  for  Mrs.  Pryor 
habtened  to  allege  tliu  liitiguc  of  her  walk,  the  heat  of  the  nin. 
Sec.,  as  reasons  tor  her  lemporaiy  indisposition  ;  and  (till,  as, 
with  more  hurry  than  coherence,  she  ajiain  and  again  enu- 
merated these  cauEcs  of  cxlmiteliun,  Carohue  gently  sought  tn 
relicvii  her  by  ojienini!  her  slinwl  nml  removing  her  bouiyiL  ' 
Atlcnlioiis  of  this  eori,  Mrs.  J'ryor  would  not  have  accepted 
from  every  one  ;  iii  gi^tn-'ral,  the  reciiiled  from  touch  or  ctoM 
approach,  with  a  inixluro  of  emharrasEment  and  coldness  fat 
from  flailcrliig  to  tbo^  who  olfcrcd  her  aid  :  to  Mi^  Hoi- 
stone's  little,  lipht  hand,  howevi-r,  she  yit-lili-d  tractably,  and 
teemed  soothed  by  its  coiilact.  In  a  li;w  minutes  she  ccaaed 
to  tremble,  and  grew  quiet  and  tranquil. 

Her  usual  manner  Iwing  resumed,  she  proceeded  to  talk  of 
onlinary  topics.     In  a  mifci'Dancoits  company,  Mrs.  Pryor 
rarvly  opened  her  lips  ;  or,  if  obliged  to  epeak.  she  epokc  uuder 
restraint,  and  comequcnlly  not  well ;  in  dialogue,  ihe  waa  a  ' 
pwd  converser  :  her  language,  alwayi  a  bttlo  tbrraal,  waa  wdl 
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;  hir  nartiBMnti  vm  jort ;  berinfimnationwuTBried 
nd  eomet.  Caxoliiie  ielt  it  plMunuit  to  listen  to  her :  moie 
IhMVii  duA  die  coald  have  antieipated. 

Om  the  wall  ejipottte  the  lofii  where  thej  sat,  hung  three 
mimmtii,  the  oenler  one,  ahove  the  mantk-pieee,  tiiat  of  a 
hfe;  the  two  otheis,  male  portraits. 

"That  is  a  beautifiil  face,"  said  Mrs.  Pryor,  intenrnptinf  a 
Mf  paeee  whieh  had  iUlowed  half  an  hour's  animated  oon- 
WHlkM:  ^theAatnresmajbetermedperieet;  nostatuavy^s 
iUhI  eoald  inpncnre  them :  it  is  a  portrait  firom  the  life,  I 

"It  ii  a  portiait  of  Mrs.  EMstone." 

"  Of  Urs.  Matthewson  Hdstone  ?    Of  yonr  imde's' wife  V 
.*Il  is^  and  is  seid  to  be  a  good  likeness :  befeie  her  mar- 
■Pb  she  was  aeoonnted  the  beauty  of  the  distriet'* 

Tl  AeoU  say  she  merited  the  distinction :  what  aconracy 
is  i&  the  lineaments !  It  is,  however,  a  passive  face :  the 
wiginal  could  not  have  boiBn  what  is  generally  termed  'a 
Miaaofqttrit.'" 

**  I  believe  she  was  a  remarkably  still,  silent  person." 
One  would  scarcely  have  expected,  my  dear,  that  your 
I's  ehoioe  should  have  fallen  on  a  partner  of  that  descrip- 
Is  he  not  fond  of  being  amused  by  lively  chat  ?*' 

"In  company  he  is ;  but  he  always  says  he  could  never  do 
vith  a  talking  wife :  ho  must  have  quiet  at  home.  You  go 
au  to  gossip,  he  affirms ;  you  come  home  to  read  and  re- 
fat" 

**Hrs.  Matthewson  lived  but  a  few  years  after  her  mar- 
UfK  I  think  I  have  heanl  ?" 

"Ahont  five  yean." 

"Well,  my  dear,"  pursued  Mrs.  Pryor,  rising  to  go,  "I 
tat  it  is  understood  that  you  will  frequently  come  to  Field- 
Wd:  I  hope  you  will,  xou  must  feel  lonely  here,  having 
Si  fanale  relative  in  the  house :  you  must  necessarily  pass 
■seh  of  your  time  in  solitude." 

"I  am  inured  to  it :  I  have  grown  up  by  myself.  May  I 
tn^fs  vmar  shawl  for  you  ?" 

lus.  Pryor  submitted  to  be  assisted. 

*  Should  you  chance  to  require  help  in  your  studies,"  she 
■M*  ''yoa  may  eommand  me." 

CswilMia  sgytessBd  hei  sense  of  such  kindneei 
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**  I  hope  to  have  frequent  oonTenationi  with  yon.    I  duNild 

wish  to  be  of  use  to  you." 

Again,  Miss  Helstone  returned  thanks.  She  thought  what 
a  kind  heart  was  hidden  under  her  visitor's  seeminff  ehillineH. 
Observing  that  Mrs.  Pryor  again  glanced  with  an  air  of  inter- 
est toward  the  portraits,  as  ^e  walked  down  the  room,  Car- 
ohne  casually  explained : — 

"  The  likeness  that  hangs  near  the  window,  yon  will  ne, 
is  my  uncle,  taken  twenty  years  ago ;  the  other,  to  the  left 
of  the  mantle-piece,  is  his  brother  James,  my  father." 

"  They  resemble  each  other  in  some  measure,"  said  Mn. 
Pryor ;  *'  yet  a  difference  of  character  may  be  traced  in  tha 
dilicrent  mold  of  the  brow  and  mouth." 

"What  diilcrcnce?"  inquired  Caroline,  accompanying  her 
to  the  door.  '*  James  Helstone — that  is,  my  father — ^is  gen- 
erally  considered  the  best  looking  of  the  two :  strangers,  I  re- 
mark, always  exclaim,  what  a  handsome  man !  Do  yon  think 
his  picture  handsome,  Mrs.  Pryor  ?" 

*'  It  is  much  softer  or  fmer-featured  than  that  of  yonr 
uncle." 

**  But  where  or  what  is  the  difiercnce  of  character  to  which 
you  alluded  ?     Tell  me  :  I  wish  to  see  if  you  guess  right." 

"  My  dear,  your  uncle  is  a  man  of  principle :  his  Ibrehead 
and  his  lips  arc  firm,  and  his  eye  is  steady." 

"  Well,  and  the  other  ?  Do  not  be  afraid  of  ofiending  ma : 
I  always  like  the  truth." 

'*  Do  you  like  the  truth  ?  It  is  well  for  you :  adhcro  to 
that  preference — ^never  swerve  thence.  The  other,  my  dear. 
if  he  had  been  living  now,  would  probably  have  furnished  little 
support  to  his  daughter.  It  is,  however,  a  graoefol  head-— 
taken  in  youth,  I  slrould  think.  My  dear  ^turning  abruptly), 
you  acknowledge  an  inestimate  value  in  pnneipla  ?" 

'*  I  am  sure  no  character  can  have  true  worth  without  it.*' 

"  You  feel  what  you  say  1  You  have  considered  the  sub- 
ject t" 

"  Often.    Circumstances  early  forced  it  upon  my  attention." 

*'  The  lesson  was  not  lost,  then,  though  it  came  so  premir 
turely.  I  suppose  the  soil  is  not  light  nor  atony,  othenrae 
seed  falling  in  that  season  never  would  have  borne  fruit.  My 
dear,  do  not  stand  in  the  air  of  the  door,  you  will  take  ooU  ? 
goodaftemoon." 
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•  IBm  EMrtone'i  bbw  aeqnaintanoe  looii  became  of  Tilae  to 

hr :  tbeir  loeiety  was  acknowledged  a  privilege.    Slie  iSrand 

tB  traold  hare  been  in  en»r  imleed,  to  baye  let  eUp  ibh 

of  lelie^to  bare  neg^teeted  to  avail  benelf  of  tbia 

dttnge :  a  torn  was  tbereb]r  given  to  ber  tbougbts ;  a 

efaanoel  was  opened  for  tbem,  whiob,  diverting  a  few  of 

at  least,  from  tbe  one  direction  in  whicb  all  bad  bitberto 

abated  tbo<tmpetnosity  of  their  msh,  and  lessened  the 

of  tbeir  piessnie  on  one  wt>ni-down  point. 

8oon  sho  was  content  to  spend  whole  days  at  Fieldbead, 

if  turns  whatever  Shirley  or  Mrs.  Pryor  wished  bar 

tsdo:  wad  now  one  would  claim  her,  now  tbe  other.  Nothing 

snld  be  less  demonstrative  than  the  friendship  of  tbe  eldsr 

U^;  but  also  nothing  cooU  be  more  vigilant,  assidnons,  nn> 

IkHf.    I  have  intimated  that  she  was  a  peculiar  perKmage; 

Ml  in  Bodnng  was  ber  peculiarity  more  shown  than  in  the    ^ 

■Bture  of  the  interest  she  evinced  for  Caroline.     She  watched 

iB  bar  movements :  she  seemed  as  if  she  would  have  guarded 

lU  ber  steps :  it  gave  her  pleasure  to  bo  applied  to  by  Min 

Hdstcne  for  advice  and  assistance ;  she  yielded  her  aid,  when 

sikedv  with  such  quiet  yet  obvious  enjoyment,  that  Carolina 

■e  long  took  delight  in  depending  on  her. 

Skiiley  Keeldar's  complete  docility  with  Mrs.  Pryor  had  at 
Snt  nrprised  Miss  Helstone,  and  not  less  the  fact  of  the  re* 
■nsd  ez-govemess  being  so  much  at  home  and  at  ease  in  the 
MdflBoe  of  her  young  pupil,  where  sho  filled  with  such  quiet 
isfcpendeucy  a  very  dependent  post ;  but  she  soon  found  that 
k  aeeded  but  to  know  both  ladies  to  comprehend  fully  the 
ai^paa.  Every  one,  it  seemed  to  her,  must  like,  must  love, 
Mat  prise  Mrs.  Pryor  when  they  knew  her.  No  matter  that 
4i  psiseveringly  wore  old-fashioned  gowns ;  that  her  speech 
vssibnnal,  and  her  manner  cool ;  that  sho  had  twenty  httle 
iqs  soeb  as  nobody  else  had — she  was  still  such  a  stey,  such 
issBBsdor,  so  truthful,  so  kind  in  her  way,  that,  in  Caroline's 
Uis,  none  once  accustomed  to  her  presence  could  easily  afibrd 
fc  diipsiiw I  with  it.  . 

Am  to  dependency  or  humiliation,  Caroline  did  not  feel  it  in 
kr  interoourse  with  Shirley,  and  why  should  Mrs.  Pryor  ? 
Hie  heiress  was  rich — very  rich^-compared  with  her  now 
ftisnd :  one  possessed  a  clear  thousand  a  year — the  oiher  not 
apsnny;  and  yet  there  was  a  safo  sense  of  equality  ezpeii 


I  thml  flf  Uta  oriimj 
a&U&eU  mai  Vi'hmhmij  fcMtrj. 

Tim  WW  «n%  Stdrfaf's  bead  nn-ai  a»htt  UuBgi  dm 
aMWj-  ud  pwtioa  6be  m  ^^  to  be  fatdepeuleMt  u  to 
fMfortf :  bj-  fita  de  «x>  nvn  cUted  at  tba  Dotioii  of  hning 

l^f  irf*  tbe  — I .  >Bd  kanng  tenanls  aad  an  estnle :  dw 

«■■  ayea>Of  tkUed  with  an  agieeaUe  complaeencf  wbea 
mmiaiei  wt  "aD  that  pvperly"  doini  ia  liba  BoUmr,  "mb»- 
prin^  aa  exeeQcat  cIoUmhU,  ifdMNne,  wstdiaBw,  Icgeihet' 
«M  Aa  aieamg^  garfwi,  uai  oaUnBiiin^  tenneil  HoUmr*! 
oaOaip;"  bat  bcx  — «Jt-«i~i  bnag  qnhe  ondiigniaeil,  «aa 
MpSnli'  iBiCHBie;  aod.  fcr  her  KrioM  tbo^U,  dmt 
lawd  alvwbne.  1^  admire  lbs  gnat,  nwttttet  the  gDuO, 
aad  W  jajoi  wilk  tbs  gmial,  «as  vray  maeb  the  bent  of 
^trier'a  mbI  ;  ifaa  laaaed  tben&n  on  the  means  of  follow- 
iap  tins  boat  fcr  ofawr  tln«  die  poodeivd  <a  her  ledil 


Id  CaTv::no.  ■>!!==  K^^M.ir  h^i  ^r;t  'iV.-^ii  an  i.Uoieat  be- 
came Ae  *a»  ^niet,  tetiriog-,  looked  delicate,  and  nemed  as 
if  ibe  needed  KXDe  one  to  lake  care  of  her.  Her  predileoUott 
iaereaaed  gieatlj  when  ihe  discoTercd  that  hei  own  way  of 
thinki"5  and  talking  was  nodentood  and  responded  to  hf  Una 
new  acqnaiatance.  She  had  hardly  expected  it.  Mih  Hair 
■lone,  she  fancied,  had  too  ptetty  a  face,  mannera  and  ToieB 
toasolt.-to  be  any  thing  out  of  the  common  way  in  mind  and 
attainmoils ;  and  abe  Tcry  much  wondered  to  see  the  gmtlr 
ieatarea  light  up  aichly  to  the  meiili  of  a  dry  sally  or  tin 
hiked  by  henell';  and  more  did  she  iFonder  to  discover  tha 
self-woD  knowledge  treasared,  and  the  untaught  specoIatioBa 
working  in  that  girlish,  curl-voiled  head.  Carotiue'i  instincC 
of  taste,  too,  was  like  her  own  ;  such  books  as  Mitt  Keeldv 
had  lead  with  the  most  pleasure,  were  Mia  Hclsloae's  delight 
alio.  They  held  many  aversions,  too,  in  common,  and  could' 
hare  the  com  fort  of  laughing  together  over  workt  of  iklw  m- 
timeutality  and  pompous  pretension. 

Few,  Shirley  conceived,  men  or  woraen  have  the  ligfat 
taste  in  poetry ;  the  right  sense  for  discnminating  between 
what  is  real  and  what  is  fUse.  She  had  again  and  again 
heard  very  clover  people  pronounce  this  or  that  passage,  in 
this  or  (bat  versifier,  sltagether  admirable,  which,  when  iba 
nad.  her  soul  refused  to  acknowledge  as  any  thing  but  eant. 
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floariih.  and  tiascl,  or,  at  the  best,  elaborate  wordiness ;  coilons, 
caf^-er,  learned  perhaps ;  hajjly,  eveu  tiiif^ed  with  the  fascinat- 
iojr  hued  of  i'aucy,  but,  God  knows,  as  dificrciit  from  real 
poetiy  as  the  gorgeous  and  massy  vase  of  mosaic  is  from  tho 
little  cup  of  pure  metal ;  or,  to  give  the  reader  a  choice  of 
flmiles,  as  the  milliner's  artificial  wreath  is  from  the  fresh 
gitbered  lily  of  the  field. 

Caroline,  she  found,  felt  the  value  of  the  true  ore,  and 
kmw  the  deception  of  the  flashy  dross.  Tho  minds  of  the 
two  girls  being  toned  in  harmony,  often  chimed  very  sweetly 
topther. 

.Ouc  eTening,  they  chanced  to  be  alone  in  the  oak-parlor. 

They  had  passed  a  long,  wet  day  together  without  ennui ;  it 

vu  now  on  the  edge  of  dark  ;  candles  were  not  yet  brought 

is;  both,  as  twilight  deepened,  grew  meditative  and  silent 

A  western  wind  roared  high  round  the  hall,  driving  wild 

eloads  and  stormy  rain  up  from  the  far-remote  ocean :  all 

wu  tempest  outside  the  antique  lattices,  all  deep  peace  with- 

a.    Shirley  sat  at  the  window,  watching  the  rack  in  heaven, 

Uie  mist  ou  earth,  listening  to  certain  notes  of  the  gale  that 

plained  like  rc&tlcss  spirits — notes  which,  had  she  not  been  so 

young,  gay,  and  healthy,  would  have  swept  her  tremblmg 

nerves  like  some  omen,  some  anticipatory  dirge :  in  this  her 

piime  of  existence  and  bloom  of  beauty,  they  but  subdued 

^Tacity  to  peusivencss.     Snatches  of  sweet  ballads  haunted 

Wear ;  now  and  then  she  sang  a  stanza  :  her  accents  obeyed 

the  liiful  impulse  of  the  wind ;  they  swelled  as  its  gusts  rushed 

«« tod  died  as  they  wandered  away.     Caroline,  withdrawn 

to  the  furthest  and  darkest  end  of  the  room,  her  figure  just 

^■oernible  by  tho  ruby  shine  of  the  flameless  fire,  was  pacing 

totnd  fro,  murmuring  to  herself  fragments  of  well-remembered 

pwtry.   She  spoke  very  low,  but  Shirley  heard  her ;  and,  while 

^{iQg  softly,  she  hsteued.     This  was  tho  strain  :— 

"Obs<;urcst  night  involved  tho  sky, 

I'he  Atlantic  billows  roared, 
When  such  a  destined  wretch  as  I, 

Washed  headlong  iVom  on  board, 
Of  triend?^,  of  hope,  ot'  ^^bercft, 
His  floating  home  foroMrlcrt.'' 

Here  the  fragment  stopped,  because  Shirley's  song,  erowhile 
miewhal  full  and  tlirilling,  liad  become  delicately  iiiint 


ff  ^ 
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*'  Go  on,"  said  the. 

'*  Then  you  go  on,  too.     I  was  only  repeating  *  The  Cait 
away.* " 

*'  I  know.     If  you  can  remember  it  all,  say  it  all." 

And  as  it  was  nearly  dark,  and,  after  all.  Miss  Keeldai 
was  DO  formidable  auditor,  Caroline  went  through  it.  She 
went  through  it  as  she  should  have  gone  through  it.  The 
wild  sea,  the  drowning  mariner,  the  reluctant  ship  swept  oo 
in  the  storm,  you  heard  were  realized  by  her;  and  more 
vividly  was  realized  the  heart  of  tlio  poet,  who  did  not  weep 
for  "The  Castaway,"  but  who,  in  an  hour  of  tearless 
anguish,  traced  a  semblance  to  his  own  God-abandoned  mil* 
ery  in  the  fate  of  that  man-forsaken  sailor,  and  cried  from  tha 
depths  where  he  struggled  :-^ 

*'  No  voice  divine  the  storm  allayed, 

No  light  propitioTM  shone, 
When,  snatched  from  all  eficctaal  aid, 

We  perished^Kiach  alone  1 
Bat  I — beneath  a  roitohoi  sea, 
And  whelmed  in  deeper  gulfs  than  he.** 

"  I  hope  William  Cowper  is  safe  and  calm  in  heaven  now,'* 
said  Caroline. 

"Do  you  pity  what  he  suiTcred  ou  earth?"  asked  Mi« 
Keeldar. 

•*  Pity  him,  Shirley  ?  What  can  I  do  else  ?  He  wu 
nearly  broken-hearted  when  he  wrote  that  poem,  and  it  ml> 
most  breaks  one*s  heart  to  read  it.  But  he  found  relief  in 
writing  it — I  know  he  did ;  and  that  gift  of  poetry,  the  most 
divine  bestowed  on  man — was,  I  believe,  granted  to  allay 
emotions  when  their  strength  threatens  harm.  It  seems  to 
me,  Shirley,  that  nobody  should  write  poetry  to  exhibit  iotel^ 
lect  or  attainment.  Who  cares  for  that  sort  of  poetry  ?  Who 
cares  for  learning — who  cares  for  fine  words  in  poetry  ?  And 
who  does  not  care  for  feeling — real  feeling — however  simply, 
even  rudely  expressed  ?" 

"  It  seems  you  care  for  it,  at  all  events  :  and  certainly,  iu 
hearing  that  poem,  one  dMfe^crs  that  Cowper  was  under  an 
impulse  strong  as  that  of  ^re  wind  which  drove  the  ship— an 
impulse  whioh,  while  it  would  not  sufier  him  to  stop  to  add 
ornament  to  a  single  stanza,  filled  him  with  force  to  aoUova 
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the  vbde  with  consumniatc  perfection.     You  managed  tc 
iwitc  it  with  a  steady  voice,  Caroline :  I  wonder  thereat.** 

'•Cowpcr's  hand  did  not  tremble  in  writing  the  lines:  why 
ihoaki  my  voice  falter  in  repeating  them?  Depend  on  it, 
8iiirley,  no  tear  blistered  the  manuscript  of  *  The  Castaway.' 
I  bear  in  it  no  sob  of  sorrow,  only  the  cry  of  despair ;  but, 
that  cry  uttered,  I  believe  the  deadly  spasm  passed  from  his 
heirt ;  that  ho  wept  abundantly,  and  was  comforted." 

Shirlev  resumed  her  ballad  minstreby.  Stopping  short,  she 
muurked  ere  long — 

"  One  could  haye  loved  Cowper,  if  it  were  only  for  the  sake 
of  having  the  privilege  of  comforting  him." 

"  You  never  would  have  loved  Cowper/*  rejoined  Caroline, 
pRHonptly  :  *'  he  was  not  made  to  be  loved  by  woman." 
••  What  do  you  mean  1" 

"  What  I  say.     I  know  there  is  a  kind  of  natures  in  the 
world — and  very  noble,  elevated  natures,  too  —  whom  love 
never  comes  near.     You  might  have  sought  Cowper  with 
the  intention  of  loving  him  ;  and  you  would  have  looked  at 
liim,  pitied  him,  and  left  him  :  forced  away  by  a  sense  of  the 
impoe&ible,  the  incongruous,  as  the  crew  were  bonie  from  their 
drowning  ccmrade  by  *  the  furious  blast.'  " 
"You  may  be  right.     Who  told  you  this ?'' 
"And  what  I  say  of  Cowper,  I  should  say  of  E.ousseau. 
Was  Rousseau  ever  loved  ?     Ho  loved  passionately  ;  but  was 
hii  passion  ever  returned  ?     I  am  certain,  never.    And  if  there 
^re  any  female  Cowjxjrs  and  llousseaus,  I  should  assert  the 
WDcof  them." 
"Who  told  you  this.  I  ask  ?     Did  Moore  ?" 
"  Why  should  any  boily  have  told  me  ?     Have  I  not  an 
iwtinct .'      Can   I   not  divine  by  analogy  ?      Moore  never 
**1W  to  me  either  about   Cowper,  or  Rousseau,  or  love. 
^  voice  we  hear  in  sohtudc  told  me  all  I  know  on  these 
objects." 
"l^  you  like  characters  of  the  Rousseau  order,  Caroline?" 
"Not  at  all,  as  a  whole.      I  sympathize  intensely  with 
*rtain  qualities  they  possess :  certain  divine  sparks  in  their 
nature  dazzle  my  eyes,  and  make  my  soul  glow.    Then,  again, 
I  icom  them.    They  are  made  of  clay  and  gold.    The  refuse 
^  the  ore  make  a  mass  of  weakness :  taken  altogether,  I  feel 
^hem  unnatural,  unhealthy,  repulsive." 


Ksy  I  BhouM  be  more  Mlorant  of  a  Eoniseiui  tlwa 
you  .,.  L,  Cary:  submissive  and  coiitemplntivo  yourself,  yon 
like  tho  cieni  aiiij  the  practical,  By-ihe-way,  you  must  mjaf 
that  Cousin  Robert  of  yours  very  much,  now  that  you  and  be 
never  mt^l?" 

■■Ido." 

"  And  he  must  miBs  you  ?" 

■'  Thai  he  (1 

"  I  cau  not  Shirley,  who  had  lately  got 

a  habit  of  iul  laroc  into  the  conversation, 

even  when  it  ,^  bueiuoH  there — "  J  can  not 

imtigiiie  but  ll  you,  eince  he  took  so  muck 

notice  of  you,  taught  you  so  much." 

"  He  never  e  never  prof'?sied  to  bo  fond 

of  me.     lie  1  that  )ie  only  juat  toletated 

me." 

Caroline,  de  not  to  trr  on  the  flattering  sido  in 

eslimaticiK  her  couain  a  regard  for  hiT,  alwsyB  now  habilually 

She  had  hei  owu  reasons  for  being  less  sangnine  than  ever  is 
hopeful  views  of  the  future :  less  indulgent  to  pleuunbla 
retrospections  of  the  past. 

"  Of  course,  then,"  observed  Miss  Keeldar,  "  yon  only  jutt 
tolerated  hira,  iu  return  1" 

"  Shirley,  men  and  women  are  so  diScrent :  they  an  in 
such  a  diHerent  position.  Womca  have  bo  few  thing!  ts 
think  about — men  so  many :  you  may  have  a  friendship  fbi 
a  man,  while  he  is  almost  iiidiirercnt  to  you.  Much  <^  whst 
cheers  your  life  may  be  dependent  on  him,  while  not  a  foeling 
or  interest  of  moment  in  his  eyes  may  have  reference  to  yon. 
Robert  used  to  be  in  the  habit  of  going  to  London,  sometiniH 
for  a  WL'i-k  or  a  fortnight  together ;  well,  while  he  was  away, 
I  found  his  absciieu  a  void :  there  was  something  wanting ; 
lii-iarfiidd  was  duller,  Ol'course,  I  had  my  usual  occupation; 
Still  I  miased  him.  As  t  sat  by  myself  in  the  evenings,  I  attA 
to  feel  a  strange  cenainly  of  conviction  I  can  not  describe: 
that  if  a  magician  or  a  genius  had,  at  that  moment,  ofieied 
me  Prince  AU'a  lube  (you  remember  it  in  the  Arabian  Nights?) 
and  if,  with  its  aid,  I  had  been  cnabhd  to  take  a  view  «f 
Robert — to  see  where  he  was.  how  occupied — I  should  l)ai« 
Ittanied,  in  a  startling  manner,  the  width  of  the  cbosm  whiak 
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■oek  M  lis  and  meli  u  I.    I]uiewthat,lMm^ 
mm  Bf  thonghti  miglit  adhere  to  him,  hit  wera  efbotuattf 


'^CmUne.''  JamanJod  Miii  Keddar,  afarapUy,  '*  don't  yoa 
wUk  yoa  had  a  proftwon—- « tiade  ?" 

"I  viAit  tfqrtimeoadav.  Aiitii,  I  often  wonder  what 
Imho  into  the  trorid  for.  I  hmg  to  have  aomothing  afaeorh- 
iif  and  oompnliory  to  fiU  nijr  hei^  and  handi,  and  to  ooenpr 


*Oan  lahor  alono  make  a  human  heing  happy  ?" 

"Ho;  hatit  oan  give  varieiiei  of  pain,  and  prevent  nifiom 
hnUag  otfr  hearts  with  a  angle  tyrant  roafter-tortnre.  Bo- 
iieik  aoeeeniiil  labor  has  its  reoompense ;  a  Taeant,  weary, 
hashf,  hopeleM  life  has  none." 

*Biit  hard  labor  and  learned  professions,  they  say,  make 
wasB  masculine,  ooarse,  unwomanly." 

**  And  what  does  it  signify,  whether  unmarried  and  nerei^ 
tMte-married  women  are  unattractive  and  inelegant,  or  not  t 
^provided  only  they  are  decent,  decorous,  and  neat,  it  is 
Mq^  The  utmost  which  ought  to  be  required  of  old  maids, 
ia  the  way  of  appearance,  is,  that  they  should  not  absolutely 
•fiend  men's  eyes  as  they  pass  them  in  the  street ;  for  the 
Ml,  they  should  be  allowed,  without  too  much  scorn,  to  bo  as 
sbnrbed,  grave,  plain-looking,  and  plain-dressed  as  they  please." 
.  "  Yen  might  bo  an  old  maid  yourself,  Caroline,  you  speak 
■  earnestly." 

"I  shall  be  one :  it  is  my  destiny.  I  will  never  marry  a 
Mslene  or  a  Sykes — and  no  one  else  will  ever  marry  me." 

Hero  feU  a  long  pause  :  Shirley  broke  it.  Again  the  name 
W  which  she  seemed  bewitched  was  almost  the  first  on  her 

'  lina— did  not  Moore  call  you  Lina  sometimes  ?" 

"  Yes :  it  is  sometimes  used  as  the  abroviation  of  Caroline 
is  las  nathre  country." 

"Well,  Lina,  do  you  remember  my  one  day  noticing  an 
iH|iaUty  in  your  hair — a  curl  wanting  on  that  right  side— 
M  Jfonr  telling  me  that  it  was  Robert's  fault,  as  he  had  once 
att  therefrom  a  long  lock  V 

"Yes." 

"If  he  is,  and  always  was,  as  indiflbrent  to  yon  as  you  say, 
«ki)r  did  ha  steal  your  hair  ?" 


8iiim.Ef 


"  I  don't  koow — yes,  I  do :  it  was  my  doing,  nut  jua.  Kverj 
thing  of  that  sort  alwnys  was  my  doing.  Ue  was  going  from 
home,  to  London,  a3  usual ;  and  the  night  before  be  went,  I 
had  found  in  liis  ^iatec's  work-box  n  loL'k  of  bluck  hair— a 
tViort,  rouud  curl  i  Uortense  told  m«  it  was  her  brother's,  and 
a  keeprako.  He  was  fitliiig  near  the  table ;  I  looked  at  bi« 
head — he  hue  plenty  of  hair ;  on  the  temples  were  many  anc.li 

round  curls.     I  '' rl-'  '"s  could  eparo  roe  one  :  I  kiiew  I 

'  asked  for  it.  Ho  said,  on  condi- 
cbc  CO  of  a  trees  from  my  head  ; 
f  hair,  and  I  got  one  of  his 
le  Bay,  ho  has  lost  mine.  It 
eilly  deeds  it  distresses  tha 
—  think  of:  one  of  those  small 
a,  laooTBting  your  eelf-raspeot 
am  yonr  lips,  as  you  sit  aloao. 


I 


should  like  to  b;.. 

tiou  tiiat  he  might         i 

so  he  got  one  of 

short  ouea.     I  } 

was  my  doin; 

heart  and  sc 

but  sharp  I 

like  tiny  pc 

sudden,  insi 

■■  Caroline , 

"  1  ilo  ilimk  myself  a  fool,  Siiirlcy,  in  sonio  respfcls  :  I  do 
despise  myself.  But  I  said  I  would  not  make  you  my  con- 
lessor.;  for  you  can  not  reciprocrate  foible  for  foible — you  ars 
not  weak.  How  steadily  you  watch  me  now  1  Turn  asido 
your  clear,  strong,  sbo-oagle  eye :  it  is  an  insult  to  fix  it  on 
me  thus." 

"  What  a  study  of  character  you  are  '.  Weak,  certainlj ; 
but  not  in  the  sense  you  think.     Come  in  1" 

This  was  said  in  answer  to  a  lap  at  the  door.  Miss  KaA- 
dar  happened  to  be  near  it  at  the  moment,  Caroline  at  the 
other  end  of  the  room.  She  saw  a  note  put  into  Shiilojr's 
hands,  and  heard  the  words — 

"  From  iVIr.  Moore,  mi'am," 

"  Bring  candles,"  said  Miss  Kecldar. 

Caroline  sat  expectant. 

"A  communication  on  busiucES,"  said  the  hmrest ;  but 
when  candles  were  brought,  shu  neither  opened  nor  read  it. 
The  rector's  Fanny  was  presently  aunojnc«l,  and  tho  loctoi't 
nwce  went  home 


ooimoiiielTiova  on  BosmanB. 


CHAPTER  Xm. 

finiTBXE  OOHKiniUXlTIOlIB  OK  BI/IBLRB88. 

b  Sliirlfly*t  nature  prevailed,  at  times,  an  ea^  indolence. 
Am  were  periods  when  she  took  delight  in  perfect  yaeanojf 
if  hud  and  eye — moments  when  her  thoognts,  her  simple 
■irtsiim,  the  uet  of  the  world  heing  around,  and  hearen 
•kve  her,  eeemed  to  yield  her  such  fullness  of  happiness, 
Iht  she  did  not  need  to  lift  a  finger  to  increase  the  joj. 
Otsn,  slier  an  active  morning,  she  would  spend  a  sunny 
liniMwa  in  lying  stirless  on  the  turf,  at  the  feot  of  some  tree 
if  fiiendly  nmhrage :  no  society  did  she  need  hnt  that  of 
Cw^Jine,  and  it  sufficed  if  she  were  within  call ;  no  spectacle 
M  die  ask  bnt  that  of  the  deep-blue  sky,  and  such  cloudlets 
M  isiled  afar  and  aloft  across  its  span ;  no  sound  but  that  of 
the  bee*s  hum,  the  leaf's  whisper.  Her  sole  book  in  such 
horns  WIS  the  dim  chronicle  of  memory,  or  the  sybil  page  of 
Mtidpttion.  From  her  young  eyes  fell  on  each  volume  a 
gUoQs  light  to  read  by ;  round  her  lips  at  moments  played 
tiBifle  which  revealed  glimpses  of  the  tale  or  prophecy.  It 
*ii  not  sad,  not  dark.  Fate  had  been  benign  to  the  blissful 
^Btiner,  and  promised  to  favor  her  yet  again.  In  her  past 
VMS  sweet  passages,  in  her  future  rosy  hopes. 

Yet  one  day  when  Caroline  drew  near  to  rouse  her,  think- 
^  die  had  lain  loug  enough,  behold !  as  she  looked  down, 
S&dey  s  cheek  was  wot  as  if  with  dew ;  those  fine  eyes  of 
h>n  dione  humid  and  brimming. 

'^Shiiky,  why  do  you  cry  V*  asked  Caroliue,  involuntdiily 
^p^  stress  on  you. 

Mm  Keeldar  smiled,  and  turned  her  picturesque  head  to- 
Wd  the  questioner.  "Because  it  pleases  me  mightily  to 
ay/*  die  said.     '*  My  heart  is  both  sad  and  glad ;  but  why, 

r>  good,  patient  child — why  do  you  not  bear  me  company  ? 
ouly  weep  tears,  delightful  and  soon  wiped  away ;  vou 
n|:ht  weep  gall,  if  you  choose." 
>*  Why  abouhl  I  weep  gaU  ?*' 


I 


M«  SHlRLEr. 

'-  Mildli   s.  Mlitary  bird  I"  vox  the  only  maw 

■■  And  a     not  you,  loo,  matelcss,  Shirley  ?" 

"At  heart — no." 

"  Oh  I  who  nestles  there,  Sliirley  V 

But  Shirley  only  laughed  gayly  at  thii  quMlioii,  and  ali 
■tartud  up, 

"I  have  dreamed,"  eiie  said — "a  mere  day-dresm ; 
tainly  bright,  pr-'-'-i"  "-aseleas  I" 

MisB  Helsl  time  free  enoa;ch  fi 

•he  look  a  si  view  of  the  future,  and  fancied 

she  knew  pre.  "n  desiiny  and  that  of  soma 

others  were  U  iBociatioiis  relaiaed  their  in- 

fluoiice  over  1  li,>so,  and  the  power  of  habit, 

which  slill  f  :i  an  evening  to  the  Reld-Etila 

Bad  th«  old  1  ikin;         Hollow. 

One  nij^lil-  after  mo  incident  of  the  note — she 

had  been  at  Ik-i  usi»»  inist.  vatchinfr  for  her  beicoii — watoh- 
iu;;  vainly:  that  evening  no  lamp  was  lit.  I^hi-  waited  liU 
the  rieing  of  certain  constellalions  warned  her  of  lat«n«M, 
and  signed  her  away.  In  passing  Ficldhead,  on  her  return, 
its  moonlight  beauty  attracted  her  glance,  and  staid  hv 
efep  an  instant.  Tree  and  hall  rose  peaceful  under  the  nif^t 
sky  and  clear,  full  orb  ;  pearly  paleness  gilded  the  buildiog  ; 
mellow  brown  gloom  bosomed  it  round ;  shadows  of  dfltip 
green  brooded  above  its  oak-wreathed  roof.  The  broad  pal«- 
meat  in  front  shone  pate  also  ;  it  gleamed  as  if  some  tpM 
had  trnnBrurmed  the  dark  granite  to  glistering  Parian ;  ai 
the  silvery  space  slept  two  sable  shadows,  thrown  shaijdf  ^ 
fined  from  two  human  ligures.  These  figures,  when  fiift 
seen,  were  motionless  and  mute  ;  presently  they  moved  i> 
harmonious  step,  and  spoke  low  in  harmonious  key.  EaniMt 
was  the  gaze  that  scruliuized  them  as  they  emerged  from 
behind  the  trunk  of  the  cedar.  "Is  it  I\Ira.  Pryor  aaj 
Shirley  ?" 

Certainly  it  is  Shirley.  Who  else  has  a  shape  so  Utha, 
and  proud,  and  graceful  ?  And  her  face,  too,  is  visible :  hat 
countenance  careless  and  pensive,  and  musing  and  mirthliil, 
and  mocking  and  tender.  Not  fearing  the  dew,  she  has  net 
covered  her  head.  Her  curU  are  free ;  they  vail  her  ntA 
Hid  caress  her  shoulder  with  their  tendril  rings.     An  oraft 
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oKBt  of  gold  gleams  through  the  half-closed  folds  of  the 
KAif  siic  has  wrapped  across  her  hust,  and  a  large  hright 
sem  friitters  oti  the  white  hand  which  confines  it.  Yes,  that 
it  Shirley. 

Her  companion,  then,  is,  of  course,  Mrs.  Pryor  ? 

Vcs,  if  Mrs.  Pryor  owns  six  feet  of  stature,  and  if  she  has 
changed  her  decent  widow's  weeds  for  masculine  disguise. 
The  figure  walking  at  Miss  Keeldar's  side  is  a  man — a  tall, 
joung,  stately  man — it  is  her  tenant,  Rohert  Moore. 

The  pair  speak  softly,  their  words  are  not  distinguishahle. 
To  remain  a  moment  to  gaze  is  not  to  be  an  eaves-dropper  ; 
lod  as  the  moon  shines  so  clearly  and  their  countenances  are 
10  distiuctly  apparent,  who  can  resist  the  attraction  of  such 
iiiersst  ?     Caroline,  it  seems,  can  not,  for  she  lingers. 

There  was  a  time  when,  on  summer  nights,  Moore  had 
been  wont  to  walk  with  his  cousin,  as  he  was  now  walking 
vith  the  heiress.  Often  had  she  gone  up  the  Hollow  with 
hiin  after  sunset,  to  scent  the  freshness  of  the  earth,  Avhcre  a 
powth  of  fragrant  herbage  carpeted  a  certain  narrow  terrace, 
nlgiog  a  deep  raviiie,  from  whose  rifted  gloom  was  heard  a 
khumI  like  tlie  spirit  of  the  lonely  Avatcrcourse,  moaning  among 
iu  wet  stones,  and  between  its  weedy  bauks,  and  under  its 
<ltrk  bower  of  alders. 

'*But  I  uso<l  to  be  closer  to  him,"  thought  Caroline  ;  **  he 
itilt  DO  obligation  to  treat  me  with  homage :  I  needed  only 
kiuJaess.  Ho  used  to  hold  my  hand  :  he  does  not  touch  hers. 
AoJ  yet  Shirley  is  not  proud  where  she  loves.  There  is  no 
bsnghtiness  in  her  aspect  now,  only  a  little  in  her  port — what 
u  natural  to  and  inseparable  from  her  :  what  she  retains  in 
oer  most  careless  as  in  her  most  guarded  moments.  Robert 
ouui  think  as  I  think,  that  he  is  at  this  instant  looking 
down  on  a  flue  face ;  and  he  must  think  it  with  a  man's 
bnin.  not  with  mine.  She  has  such  generous,  yet  soft  fire  in 
W  eyes.  She  smiles — Avhat  makes  her  smile  so  sweet  ?  I 
■^^that  Robert  felt  its  beauty,  and  he  must  have  felt  it  with 
ut  man's  heart,  not  with  my  dim  woman's  perceptions.  They 
■*k  to  me  like  two  great  happy  spirits  ;  yonder  silvered  pave- 
ment reminds  me  of  that  white  shore  we  believe  to  be  beyond 
tfce  death-flood  :  they  have  reached  it,  they  walked  there 
Boited.  And  what  am  I — standing  here  in  shadow,  shrink- 
(iV  into  conoealinent,  nty  mind  darker  than  my  hiding-place  1 


^^HBHi^l 

« 

4 

SH 

IBLEY.                                         T 

1  i                 ;  this  -world,  no 

spirit — a  poor,  doomed  moria]. 

^vl                   ignorance  and 

hopelesaness.  where rorc  tiie  wm 

boi          tctiat  end  elic  livca  ; 

whoso  mind  forever  runi  on  the 

qui'         .  how  the  shall  nt  i 

last  encouater,  and  by  whom  b» 

eiisuiiii<:<l  Ihrougl)  death  ? 

■'  ThU  is  the  worst  pnsaaj 

0 1  have  Mme  lo  yut :  still  I  waa 

quiic  prepared  for  it.     I  gav 

e  Robert  up.  and  gave  him  ap  to 

Shirley,  the  fiv  "•—  '' '  -  -■ 

as  come — the  first  moment 

I  sow  her,  ric 

ly.     She  has  him  now— he 

is  her  lover- 

ie  will  U  far  more  hia  dar- 

ling  vol  whei 

tho  more  Robert  knows  of 

Shirley,  the  ., 

cleave  to  her.     They  wU. 

both  be  ham 

go  them  their  bliss  ;  but  I 

gnan  aaA 

ue  of  my  eufTering  is  vety 

acute-     Ti 

76  been  born  ;  they  shoiild 

have  siooll 

.." 

Here,  S 

sather  a  dewv  flower,  she 

and  her  comii^mu,.   L^.nea 

imo  a~palh  that  U'y  nearer  the 

gate  1   some  of  their  cotivit; 

alioii 

became  audible.      Caroline 

would  not  stay  to  hstcii, :  Bbe  passed  away  noiselessly,  and  tho 
moonlight  kissed  the  wall  wliich  her  shadow  had  dimmed. 
The  reader  is  privileged  to  rcmliin.  and  try  what  he  can  maka 
of  the  discourse. 

"  I  can  not  conceive  why  Nature  did  not  give  yon  a  boll- 
dog's   head,  for  you  have  all   a  bull-dog's   tenacity,"  uid 

"  Not  a  flattering  idea  :  am  I  eo  ignoble '.'' ' 

"  And  something  also  you  have  of  the  same  animal'i  nlioit 
ways  of  going  about  its  work :  you  give  no  warning ;  yos  ooma 
noiselessly  behind,  seize  fast,  and  hold  on." 

"  This  is  guess-work  :  you  have  witnessed  no  sueh  feat  on 
my  part :  in  your  presence  I  have  been  no  bull-dog." 

"Your  very  silence  indieatca  your  race.  Uow' little  yott 
talk  in  general,  yet  how  deeply  you  scheme  1  You  are  far- 
seeing  ;  you  are  calculating." 

"  I  know  the  ways  of  these  people.  I  have  gathered  io- 
formation  of  their  intentions.  My  note  lost  night  informed 
you  that  Barraclough's  trial  had  ended  in  his  conviction  and 
sentence  to  transportation  :  his  associates  will  plot  yeogeancs : 
I  shall  lay  my  plans  so  as  to  counteract,  or,  at  least,  be  pn 
pared  for  thein;  that  is  all.     Having  now  given  you  ai  deu 
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u  explanation  as  I  can,  am  1  to  understand  that  for  what  I 
propose  doing  I  have  your  approbation  V 

"I  shall  stand  by  you  so  long  as  you  remain  on  the  defensive. 
Yei." 

"  Good  I  *  Without  any  aid— even  opposed  or  disapproved 
by  jou — I  believe  I  should  have  acted  precisely  as  I  now  in- 
tend to  act ;  but  in  another  spirit.  I  now  feel  satisfied.  On 
llie  whole,  I  relish  the  position." 

"  I  dare  say  you  do ;  that  is  evident :  you  relish  the  work 
vldch  lies  before  you  still  better  than  you  would  relish  the 
eiecQtion  of  a  goveniment  order  for  army-cloth." 

"I  certainly  feel  it  congenial." 

'*  So  would  old  Helstone.  It  is  true  there  is  a  shade  of  dif- 
faeoce  in  your  motives :  many  shades,  perhaps.  Shall  I  speak 
to  Mr.  Hebtone  ?     I  will,  if  you  like." 

"Act  as  you  please:  your  judgment,  Miss  Keeldar,  will 
loide  you  accurately.  1  could  rely  on  it  myself,  in  a  more 
difficult  crisis ;  but  I  should  iuform  you,  Mr.  Helstone  is 
■Moewhat  prejudiced  against  me  at  present." 

"1  am  aware,  I  have  heard  all  about  your  diflerences : 
depend  upon  it  they  will  melt  away ;  he  can  not  resist  the 
temptation  of  an  alliance  under  present  circumstances." 

"I  should  be  glad  to  have  him  :  ho  is  of  true  metal." 

"I  think  so  also." 

"An  old  blade,  and  rusted  F.omewhat ;  but  the  edge  and 
temper  still  excellent." 

"Well,  you  shall  have  him,  jNIr.  Moore ;  that  is,  if  I  can 
win  him." 

"Whom  can  you  not  win  V^ 

"Perhaps  not  the  rector ;  but  I  will  make  the  effort." 

"Effort  I     Ho  will  yield  for  a  word — a  smile." 

"By  no  means.  It  Avill  cost  me  several  cups  of  tea, 
■wnc  toast    and   cake,   and   an    ample   measure  of  remon- 

*^ccs,  expostulations,  and  persuasions.      It  grows  rather 

chia." 

"I  perceive  you  shiver.  Am  I  acting  Avrongly  to  detain 
you  here  ?  Yet  it  is  so  calm :  I  even  feel  it  warm ;  and  society 
^^  as  yours  is  a  pleasure  to  me  so  rare — if  you  were  wrapped 
ia  a  thicker  shawl  I" 

"I  might  stay  longer,  and  forget  how  late  it  is,  which  would 
*J>«grin  Mrs   Pryor.     We  keep  early  and  regular  houis  ai 


Mr.  Moore ;  and  id,  I  »m  Mirc,  d<xt  }-our  «iter  u 

'  . ,  but  Hortenso  and  I  havo  an  uiiderBiandiiii',  the  moe' 
coiL,^>iient  ill  ihe  world,  vhat  we  uhall  each  do  at  we  pleue." 

"  How  do  you  pleaae  to  do?" 

"  Throe  nighta  in  the  wreek  I  sleep  in  the  mill :  but  I  requira 
little  rest ;  und  when  it  is  mooalieht  and  mild,  I  ol'teii  haunt 
the  Hollow  till  d: 

"  ^Vhen  I  wf  ,  Moore,  my  ntirsc  umnI  to 

tell  me  tali^s  of  I  i  that  Hollow,     That  wai 

before  my  father  n  it  was  a  perfectly  solitaJry 

ravine:  you  wil  ^achantmeiit." 

"I  fear  it  i*  c  in  a  low  voice. 

"  But  there  '  .hau  foiiios  to  Ijq  giuudad 

against,"  pursu< 

"Thiugamoi  joined. 

"  Far  more  s^.  —  uiBtancn,  ,  ow  wooW  yon  10(8  to  iDoet 
Michael  Uurllpy.  that  mad  Calviniet  mid  Jacobin  wen\-er? 
They  aay  he  is  addicted  to  poaching,  and  ollea  goes  abiMid 
at  uight  with  his  gun." 

"  i  have  already  had  the  luck  to  meet  him.  We  held  * 
long  argument  together  one  night.  A  strange  little  incidoit 
it  was:  I  liked  it" 

"Liked  iti  I  admire  your  taste!  Michael  is  not  MUto. 
Where  did  you  meet  bim  1 ' 

"  In  the  deepest,  EliadicEt  spot  in  the  glen,  where  the  water 
runs  low,  under  brushwood.  We  eat' down  near  that  jdank 
bridge.  It  was  moonlight,  but  clouded,  and  very  windy.  W» 
had  a  talk." 

"On  politics!" 

'■And  religion.  1  think  tho  moon  was  at  the  full,  and 
Michael  waa  as  near  crazed  as  posiiblo :  he  uttered  Etraoga 
blasphemy  in  his  Antinomian  fashion." 

"  Excuse  me,  but  I  think  you  must  have  been  nearly  u 
mad  as  he,  to  sit  listening  to  him." 

"  There  is  a  wild  interest  in  his  ravings.  The  man  would 
be  half  a  poet,  if  ho  were  not  wholly  a  maniac ;  and,  perbapa, 
a  prophet,  if  he  were  not  a  profligate.  He  solemnly  iuformfid 
me  that  hell  was  foreordained  my  inevitable  portion  ;  that  bo  ■ 
read  the  mark  of  the  beast  on  my  bniw  ;  tliat  I  had  been  au 
lulCAit  Irom  the  beginning.     God's  vengeance,  he  said,  wu 
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■WMiDg  tat  mtt  and  affinaed  thst  in  a  yMim  of  the  night 
m  kad  bahdd  tlw  manner  and  the  inatniroent  of  my  doom. 
I  wanted  to  know  further,  bat  he  left  me  with  theee  werd% 
'Ihe  end  ia  not  jet.' " 

"Have  yon  erer  aeen  him  linee  t" 

"About  a  month  afterward,  in  returning  from  market :  1 
MMmtend  him  and  Moeet  Banaelougb,  both  in  an  advanced 

a  of  inebriation :  th^  were  praying  in  fiimtio  lort  at  the 
do.  They  aoooited  me  as  Satan,  bid  me  araunt,  a^ 
dNMied  to  be  deliTered  from  temptation.  Again,  bat  a  few 
iy  ago,  Michael  took  the  trouble  of  appearing  at  the  eoun^ 
l^boan  doer*  hatlev,  in  his  •hirt-sleereB — ^hia  coat  and  caator 
kning  been  detained  at  the  puUio-houie  in  pledge :  he  do* 
imd  himelf  of  the  oomfcrtaUe  menage  that  he  ooald  with 
Ik  Mooie  to  let  his  home  in  older,  aa  hia  soul  was  likely^ 
teb  to  be  required  of  him." 

"So  yoa  make  light  of  these  things  ?" 

"The  noor  man  had  been  drinking  ibr  weeks,  and  was  in  a 
Ms  botderittg  on  delirium  tremens." 

*'  What  then  ]  He  is  the  more  likely  to  attempt  the  iul* 
SDment  of  bis  own  prophecies." 

"It  would  not  do  to  permit  incidents  of  this  sort  to  tiBhet 


rt  nerves." 


"Mr.  Moore,  go  home !" 

"So  soon?" 

"Psss  straight  down  the  fields,  not  round  by  the  lane  and 
Ihsutkos." 

•It  is  early  yet" 

"It  is  late :  for  my  part,  I  am  going  in.  Will  you  promise 
M  sot  to  wander  in  the  Hollow  to-night  ?" 

"Ifyoawishit." 

"1  do  wish  it    May  I  ask  whether  you  consider  life  ralu^ 

.  "By  no  means :  on  the  contrary,  of  late  I  regard  my  life  aa 
■nlnaWe." 

-QfUto?" 
.  "Etistenoe  is  neither  aimless  nor  hopeless  to  me  now;  and 
^  Vis  both  three  months  ago.>  I  was  then  drowning,  and 
'^r  unshed  the  operation  over.  All  at  once  a  hand  was 
j^vetehad  to  me^ — such  a  delicate  hand,  I  scarcely  dared  trust 
"^"^Hls  atvaogth,  however,  baa  rescued  me  ikom  ruin." 


"Are  yon  really  rescued?" 

"For  the  tune:  your  assistance  has  given  mo  anotlnct 
chance." 

"  Live  to  mate  the  beat  of  it.  Don't  oRer  yourself  ai  a 
target  to  Michael  Hartley,  and  good-night !" 

Miss  Helafone  ^o"  nT,Aar  a  prombe  to  spend  the  evening  of 
iVio  -nesi  day  at  she  kept  her  promise.     Some 

^  hours  had  ''>"   nterval,     Moatofthc  tirne 

'ea  paesed  n  apartment ;  only  issning 

It,  indeed.  it  meals,  and  anticipating 

i-Ibb  frnwT,  T  that  she  was  busy  aliorinf 

lirs,  to  avoid  interruption. 

r?)  e  continuously,  ccaseiewly; 

but  net  Oram  i  her  fingcra.     A°rain,  Uid 

moro  intensely  ti  :od  n  iked  occupatJon — ^no 

niattcr  how  onerous,  ..,«'  irKsotuu.  Her  uncle  muBt  be  onco 
more  cnlrealed,  hut  first  she  would  consult  Mrs.  J'ryor.  liei 
head  labored  to  franie  projects  as  diligcully  aa  hei*  hands  to 
plait  and  stitch  the  thin  texture  of  the  muslin  nimmer  dresi 
spread  on  the  little  wliite  couch  at  the  foot  of  M-hich  she  sat 
Now  and  then,  while  thus  doubly  occupied,  a  tear  would  fill 
her  eyes  and  fall  on  her  busy  hands  ;  but  thia  sign  of  emotion 
was  rare,  and  quickly  effaced :  the  sharp  pang  passed,  the 
dimness  cleared  tirom  her  vision  ;  she  would  re-thread  hei  nee- 
dle, ic-arrangc  tuck  and  trimming,  and  work  on. 

Late  in  the  afternoon  she  dressed  herself:  she  reached 
Fieldhead,  and  appeared  in  the  oak  parlor  just  as  tea  was 
brought  in.     Shirley  asked  her  why  she  came  so  late. 

"  Because  I  have  been  making  my  dress,"  said  she.  "  These 
fine  Eimny  days  began  to  make  me  ashamed  of  my  winter  me- 
rino ;  so  I  have  furbished  up  a  lichter  garment." 

"In  which  you  look  as  I  like  to  see  you,"  said  Shirley. 
"  You  are  a  lady-like  lillle  person,  Caroline  :  is  she  not,  Ma. 
Pryor?" 

Mrs.  Pryor  never  paid  compliments,  and  seldom  indulged  in 
remarks,  favorable  or  otherwise,  on  personal  oppearance.  On 
the  present  occasion  she  only  swept  Caroline's  curls  from  her 
check  as  she  took  a  seat  near  her,  caressed  the  oval  outlino, 
and  observed — 

"  You  get  somewhat  thin,  my  love,  and  somewhat  pal& 
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Do  yoa  deep  well  ?     Your  eyes  have  a  languid  look/*  and 
ihe  gazed  at  her  anxiously. 

**  I  sometimes  dream  melancholy  dreams/'  answered  Caro* 
line ;  "  and  if  I  lie  awake  for  an  hour  or  two  in  the  night,  I 
am  continually  thinking  of  the  rectory  as  a  dreary  old  place. 
You  know  it  is  very  near  the  church-yard  :  the  hack  part  of 
the  house  is  extremely  ancient,  and  it  is  said  that  the  out- 
kitchens  there  were  once  inclosed  in  the  church-yard,  and  that 
there  are  graves  under  them.     I  rather  long  to  leave  the  rec* 
toiy." 
"  My  dear  I     You  arc  surely  not  superstitious  1" 
"  No,  Mrs.  Pryor ;  but  I  think  I  grow  what  is  called  nerv* 
ons.    I  see  things  under  a  darker  aspect  than  I  used  to  do. 
I  have  iears  I  never  used  to  have — not  of  ghosts,  but  of  omens 
md  disastrous  events ;  and  I  have  an  inexpressible  weight  on 
Bj  mind  which  I  would  give  the  world  to  shake  o&]  and  I 
(aa  not  do  it." 

"  Strange  I"  cried  Shirley.     "  I  never  feel  so.'*     Mrs.  Pryor 
ttid  nothing. 

"  Fine  weather,  pleasant  days,  pleasant  scones  are  poAverless 
to  give  roe  pleasure,"  continued  Caroline.     *'  Calm  evenings 
tie  not  calm  to  me  :  moonlight,  which  1  used  to  think  mild, 
now  only  looks  mournful.     Is  this  weaLiics  of  mind,  Mrs. 
Piyor,  or  what  is  it  ]     I  can  not  help  it :  I  often  struggle 
igiinst  it :  I  reason ;  but  reason  and  elibrt  make  no  difference.'' 
"  You  fehould  take  more  exercise,"  said  Mrs.  Pryor. 
"  Exercise  I    I  exercise  sufficiently  :    I  exercise  till  I  aac 
reidy  to  drop." 
"My  dear,  you  should  go  from  home." 
"Mrs.  Pr}'or,  I  should  like  to  go  from  hom(»,  but  not  on 
*ny  purposeless  excursion  or  visit.     I  Avish  to  be  a  governess, 
M  )im  have  been.     It  would  oblige  me  greatly  if  you  would 
•l^ak  to  my  uncle  on  the  subject." 

"Nonsenst,"  broke  in  Shirley.     "What  an  ideal     Be  a 
governess !     Better  be  a  slave  at  once.     WTiere  is  the  neces- 
•ity  of  it  1     Why  should  you  dream  of  such  a  painful  step  ?" 
"My  dear,"  said  Mrs.  Pryor,  "you  are  very  young  to  be  a 
SOTemess,  and  not  sufficiently  robust :  the  duties  a  governess 
■odertakes  are  often  severe." 
"  And  I  believe  I  want  severe  duties  to  occui>y  uie.  ' 
'Occupy  you  !"  cried  5>hirley.     "When  are  you  idiot     I 
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nam  «w  a  nure  inilusliiom  girt  than  )-ou :  ymi  aio  alwayi 
mt  •KoA.  Conic,"  (he  (.■oDiiuiKxl,  "  txnae  and  ail  bv  my  «Ht«v 
•ttd  take  tome  lea  to  reCn^h  you.  Vou  don't  csra  mach  for 
nj  rrienddifi.  tlieo.  that  you  wish  to  l«avc  lue  7" 

"  Indeed  I  do.  Sfairiey ;  uid  I  dou't  niah  to  leave  yoo.  I 
■hall  never  find  another  friend  eo  dear." 

At  which  wortia  Uib  Keeldar  put  her  band  ioto  Caroline'e 
with  an  impuleivdy  afieciiooale  movcniciit,  which  was  well 
fiMiwded  by  the  cxpfcaaioa  of  her  face. 

■■  If  jon  think  BO,  you  had  bettor  make  mueh  of  me,"  alM 
aaiil,  "aadaot  run  awvy  fiimi  mo.  I  bate  to  part  with  thoM 
to  v^otq  I  am  faecMne  attached.  Mra.  Pryor  there  Mnuetimn 
l«lk»  of  kaving  me,  wad  taya  I  might  make  a  more  advant- 
Mgtaa*  eonnectiwi.thaa  banel£  1  abould  aa  soon  ihiuk  of 
t'*''^**'g'"g  an  oid-laihioiied  mother  Ibr  aometbing  modi^  and 
siytiali.  As  far  yon — why  1  bc^an  to  flatlor  myaelf  wc  vtn 
tboraujUy  frlsirJs  :   ihit  yoii  liki-d  Shirley  olmoet  aa  well  aa 

"  I  u'u  like  Shirley  :  I  like  her  more  and  more  ttreiy  dajr ; 
but  thai  does  not  make  mc  strong  or  happy." 

"  And  would  it  moke  you  ELroog  or  happy  to  go  and  live  a* 
a  dependent  among  ulier  ftrangei^  ?  It  woold  not ;  and  tba 
expeiimeut  must  not  be  tried.  1  tell  you  it  would  fail :  it  ia 
not  in  j-our  naiurc  to  bear  the  desolate  life  govcmcaaea  genw- 
ally  lead  ;  you  would  &il  ill :  I  won't  hL-ar  of  it.'' 

And  Ali^  Keeldar  paused,  haviug  iKlered  this  prohibition 
very  decidetUy.  Soon  she  recommcuced,  atill  looking  aome- 
whafcourroucoe  — 

'-  Why.  it  ia  my  daily  pleasure  now  to  look  out  for  the  littb 
cotisino  bonnet  and  the  ailk  scarf  glancing  through  the  treea  in 
iho  lane,  and  to  know  that  my  quiet,  shrewd,  Ihoughtl'ul  com- 
paui>m  and  muuilress  is  coming  bock  to  me  :  that  1  shall  have 
her  ^tliug  iu  the  nx'in  to  look  at,  to  talk  to,  or  to  let  ulone.  ai 
she  aud  J  please.  This  may  bo  n  sellish  sort  oflanguuge— I 
kuotv  it  is  ',  but  it  ia  ihe  lauguoge  which  naturally  rises  to  my 
lipa  ;  therefore  I  utier  it." 

■■  I  would  Mrilo  to  you,  Shirley." 

"  Aud  what  are  letters  ?  Only  a  sort  of  pis-aller.  Drink 
tuine  lea,  Caroliue:  cat  samelhitig — you  eat  nothing;  laugb 
aud  be  cheerful,  aud  stay  at  home." 

Mim  HelUoiM  shook  her  head  and  aighed.     She  Ht  what 
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difficulty  the  would  have  to  persuade  any  one  to  assist  or 
tiiiic'.iou  her  iii  makiiif^  that  change  in  her  life  M-hich  she  be- 
lieved desirable.  Mi^ht  elie  only  iuliow  her  own  judgment, 
ihe  tbougrht  she  should  be  able  to  find,  perhaps  a  harsh,  but 
an  cOectual  cure  for  her  su^rings.  But  this  judgment, 
fbuaded  on  circumstances  she  could  fully  explain  to  none,  least 
of  ail  to  Shirley,  seemed,  in  all  eyes  but  her  own,  iucompre- 
hMMible  and  fantastic,  and  was  opposed  accordingly. 

There  really  was  no  present  pecuniary  need  for  her  to  leave 
a  asmlbrtable  home  and  **  take  a  situation ;"  and  there  was 
fveiy  probability  that  her  uncle  might  in  some  M'ay  pcrma- 
MBtly  provide  for  her.  So  her  friends  thought,  and,  as  far  as 
their  lights  enabled  them  to  see,  they  reneoued  correctly  :  but 
of  Ctroline*s  strange  sufierings,  which  she  de8irc<l  so  eagerly 
to  overcome  or  escape,  they  had  no  idea— of  her  racked  nights 
ud  ditfmal  days,  no  suspicion.  It  was  at  once  impossible  and 
iM)pelcs)i  to  explain :  to  wait  and  endure  was  her  only  plan. 
Mauy  that  want  fuod  and  clotliing  have  cheerier  lives  and 
brighter  prospects  than  she  had ;  many,  harassed  by  poverty, 
arc  ill  a  strait  less  ailiictive. 

"Now,  is  your  mind  quieted  ?"  inquired  Shirley.  "  Will 
you  consent  to  stay  at  home  ?" 

"I  shall  not  leave  it  against  the  approbation  of  my  friends," 
wn  the  reply ;  "  but  1  think  in  time  they  vriil  be  obliged  to 
tiiiiik  as  I  do." 

During  this  conversation  iNIrs.  Prjor  looked  far  from  easy 
Her  extreme  habitual  reserve  would  rarely  ])emiit  her  to  talk 
ff«iy,  or  to  interrogate  othei-s  closely.     Slie   eould  think  a 
wuiiitude  of  questions  slie  never  ventured  to  put ;  give  advice 
ia  her  mind  which  her  tongue  never  delivered.     Had  .she  been 
4l«tne  with  Caroline,  slie  might  possibly  have  said  .soniethino 
to  the  point :  Miss  Kecldar's  preseuee,  accustomed  as  she  Wiis 
toil, teale<i  her  lips.     Now,  as  on  a  thousand  other  dceasions 
Joexplicable  nervous  scruples  kept  her  back  from  interfenng 
She  itcrcly  showed  her  concern  for  Miss  llelstone  iu  an  iudi 
reel  way,  by  asking  her  if  the  lirp  made  her  too  warm,  placing 
srcrcen  between  her  chair  and  the  hearth,  closinir  a  wuidow 
wbi'Qce  she  imagined  a  draught  proceeded,  and  ollen  and  rest- 
iowly  glancing  at  her.     tShirley  resumed — 

"  ilaving  destroyed  your  plan,"  she  said,  '*  which  I  hoi>e  1 
have  done,  I  shall  construct  a  new  one  of  my  own.     Ever) 
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nimmer  1  moke  wi  excJision.  This  leasen  I  propow  ipmcUig 
two  moiilhs  eitlier  at  the  Scotch  locba  or  the  English  lakes ; 
that  ie.  I  ehall  go  there,  provided  you  consc-nt  to  ftccompanj 
me  :  if  you  refuse,  X  shall  not  stir  &  foot." 

"  You  are  very  good,  Shirley." 

'■  I  would  be  very  good,  if  you  would  let  me :  I  have  every 
dispoBitioii  to  be  ™™].  Tt  is  mv  miafbrtuno  aud  habit,  I  know, 
to  lliink  of  my  any  body  else  :  but  who  it 

not  like  me  in  tii'-  ever,  whoa  Captain  KeeMat 

is  made  comfortr  d  with  all  be  wants,  ioelud- 

ing  a  EenBiblc,  f  givea  him  »  thorougfa  pleac 

urc  lo  devote  his  taking  that  comrade  bap^- 

And  should  wn  arollne,  in  the  Highlania? 

We  will  go  tr  We  will,  if  you  can  bmr  a 

tea-voyage,  go  tlebriilM,  the  Shetland,  the 

Orkney  I elaodk.  ike  that  t   I  see  you  wonld : 

Mm.  Pryor,  T  pan  you  m  Kinir-» ;  her  fiice  is  all  sunshine  at 
llic  baru  mention  olit." 

"  I  should  like  it  much,"  returned  Caroline ;  to  whom,  in- 
deed, the  notion  of  such  a  tour  was  not  only  pleasant,  hot 
gloriously  reviving.     Shirley  rubbed  her  hands. 

"Come,  I  can  bestow  a  benefit,"  she  exclaimed,  "I  eta 
i!o  a  good  deed  with  tuy  cash.  My  thousand  a  year  is  not 
merely  a  matter  of  dir  y  bank-notes  and  jaundiced  guineat 
{let  me  speak  respectfully  of  both,  though,  for  I  adore  them] ; 
but,  it  may  be,  health  to  the  dioopinp,  strength  to  the  weak, 
consolation  lo  the  sad.  I  was  determined  to  make  somethinf 
of  it  better  than  a  fine  old  house  to  live  in,  than  satin  gownf 
to  wear ;  better  thoB  deference  from  acquaintance,  aai 
homage  from  the  poor.  Here  is  to  begin.  This  nimmer 
Caroline.  Mrs.  Pryor,  and  I,  go  out  into  the  North  Atlantic, 
beyond  the  Shetland — perhaps  lo  the  Faroe  Isles.  We  wU' 
see  seals  U)  Suderoe,  and,  doubtless,  mermaids  in  Stromot 
Carobno  is  laughing,  Mrs.  Pryor  :  /  made  her  laugh  ;  /have 
done  her  good." 

"  I  shall  like  lo  go,  Shirley,"  again  said  Miss  Helstone.  "  I 
long  to  hear  the  sound  of  waves — ocean-waves,  and  to  ser 
them  as  I  liave  imagined  them  in  dreams,  like  tossing  bankr 
of  green  light,  strewed  with  vanishing  and  re-appcaring  wreath* 
of  fbam.  whiter  than  lilies.  1  shall  delight  to  pan  the  shore* 
of  those  lone  rock-ialets  where  the  sea-birds  live  and  breed 
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nuDolef  ted.  We  shall  be  on  the  track  of  the  old  Scandina- 
mn*— of  the  Noreemen :  we  shall  almost  see  the  shores  of 
Norway.  This  is  a  very  vague  delight  that  I  feel,  commu- 
nicated by  your  proposal,  but  it  is  a  delight. 

"  Will  yon  think  of  Fitful-Head  now,  when  you  lie  awake 
%t  night ;  of  gulls  shrieking  round  it,  and  waves  tumbling  in 
■poa  it,  rather  than  of  the  graves  under  the  rectoiy  back« 
kitchen." 

"  I  will  try ;  and  instead  of  musing  about  remnants  of 
dmods,  and  fragments  of  coflins,  and  human  bones  and  mold,  • 
I  will  fancy  scab  lying  in  the  sunshine  on  solitary  shores, 
vhera  neither  fishermen  nor  hunter  ever  come ;  of  rock-crev- 
iees  full  of  pearly  eggs  bedded  in  sea- weed ;  of  unscared  birds 
cofering  white  sanc^  in  happy  flocks." 

*'And  what  will  become  of  that  inexpressible  weight  you 
isid  you  had  on  your  mind  1" 

"  I  will  try  to  forget  it  in  speculation  on  the  sway  of  the 
whole  Great  Deep  above  a  herd  of  whales  rushing  through 
the  lirid  and  liquid  thunder  down  from  the  frozen  zone :  a 
hondred  of  them,  perhaps,  wallowing,  flashing,  rolling  in  the 
vake  of  a  patriarch  bull,  huge  enough  to  have  been  spa^^ncd 
W£)re  the  flood  :  such  a  creature  as. poor  Smart  had  ip  hit 
Blind  when  ho  said — 

*  Strong  against  tides,  tho  enormous  whalo 
Emerges  as  ho  goes.' '' 

"  I  hope  our  bark  will  meet  with  no  such  shoal,  or  herd,  as 
joa  terai  it,  Caroline  (I  suppose  you  fancy  the  sea-mammoths 
putoiing  about  the  ba&es  of  the  *  everlasting  hills,'  devouring 
•innge  provender  in  the  vast  valleys  through  and  above  which 
ict-bilk)W8  roll).    I  should  not  like  to  be  capsized  by  the  patri- 
arch bull." 
"  1  suppose  you  expect  to  see  mermaids,  Shirley  ?'* 
"  One  of  them,  at  any  rate  :  I  do  not  bargain  for  less :  and 
ike  is  to  appear  in  some  such  fashion  as  this.     I  am  to  bo 
walking  by  myself  on  deck,  rather  late  of  an  August  evening, 
watching  and  being  watched  by  a  full  harvest-moon :  some- 
thing is  to  rise  white  on  tho  surface  of  the  sea,  over  which 
that  moon  mounts  silent  and  hangs  glorious  :  tho  object  glit- 
ten  and  sinks.    It  rises  again.    I  think  I  hear  it  cry  with  an 
articulate  voice  :  I  call  you  up  Ixoin  the  cabin  :  I  show  you 
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ut  image,  fair  ds  alaboMer,  eni^r^ng  from  the  dim  vravtt.  W« 
botli  Bce  the  lon^  hiiir,  the  lilYed  nnd  room  while  nrrn,  ths 
oval  liiitroc  brilliant  ax  a  slar.  It  gliiies  ucarer :  a  hnmm 
face  is  plainly  visible ;  a  face  in  iha  style  of  youn,  wImob 
straight,  pure  (excuse  the  ivord,  it  is  appropriate)— whoM 
straight,  pure  liucsmentB  paleness  does  not  disfigure.  It  looki 
fit  vs.  but  not  with  your  eyes,  I  see  a  preteniatural  luro  in 
its  wily  glance  :  it  beckons.  Wore  we  men,  wa  should  spring 
at  the  sign,  the  cold  billow  would  he  dared  for  the  sake  of  the 
colder  euchantreas ;  being  women,  we  stand  safe,  though  not 
dreadlcss.  She  comprehends  our  unmoved  gase ;  she  feels 
herself  powerless :  anger  crosaca  her  front ;  she  can  not  cltann. 
but  she  n-ill  appall  us  :  aho  rises  high,  and  glides  all  revealed 
on  the  dark  wave-ridge.  Tcmptteas-torror  I  moustnma  hko- 
sess  of  oursdves  1  Are  yau  not  glad,  Caroline,  iriiett  at  last 
and  with  a  wild  shriek,  ehe  dives  ?" 

"  Bat,  Shirley,  she  is  not  like  iia  :  we  are  neither  leniptressei, 
cor  terrors,  nor  monsters." 

'■  Some  of  our  kind,  it  is  said,  arc  all  throe.  There  ar^  wrota 
who'aGcribe  to  'woman'  in  general,  such  attributes." 

"  My  dears,"  here  interrupted  Mrs.  Fryot,  "does  itnotstcft* 
you  that  your  conversation  for  the  last  ten  minutea  hai  betn 
rather  fanciful  1" 

"  But  there  is  no  harm  in  our  fancies :  is  there,  tna'am  V 

"  We  are  aware  that  merrnaid*  do  not  exist :  why  tpwk 
of  them  as  if  they  did  ?  How  can  you  find  interest  in  apoak 
ingofanonenity?" 

"  I  don't  know,"  said  Shirley. 

"  IMy  dear,  I  think  there  is  an  arrival.  I  heard  a  ttep  ia 
the  lane,  while  you  wore  talking  ;  and  is  not  that  the  gaidcB- 
gate  which  creaks?" 

Shirley  stepped  to  the  window. 

"  Yes,  there  is  some  one,"  said  she,  turning  quietly  sway; 
and  03  she  resumed  her  seat,  a  sensitive  flush  animated  ha 
face,  while  a  trembling  ray  at  once  kindled  and  EolYcuod  her 
eye.  She  raised  her  hand  to  her  chin,  cast  her  gase  down, 
and  seemed  to  think  as  she  waited. 

The  KCrvant  announced   Mr.  Moore,  and  Shirley  turned 
round  when  Mr.  Moore  a|)i>cared  at  the  door.     His  figon 
■eemed  very  tall  as  he  entered,  and  stood  iu  contrast  with  tJw  i 
three  ladies,  none  of  whom  could  boast  a  stature  much  beyood 
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lh»  mTenge.  He  was  looking  well,  better  than  he  had  boon 
known  to  look  for  the  past  twelve  months :  a  sort  of  renewed 
)oath  glowed  in  his  eye  and  color,  and  an  invigorated  hope 
mi  settled  purpose  sustained  his  bearing :  firniness  his  coun- 
tManne  stiU  indicated,  bat  not  austerity :  it  looked  as  cheerfiU 
Si  it  was  earnest 

"  I  am  just  returned  from  Stillbro\"  he  said  to  Miss  Reel 
4h;  as  he  greeted  her ;  *'  and  I  thought  I  would  call  to  impart 
Is  yoQ  the  result  of  my  mission." 

"  Yoa  did  right  not  to  keep  me  in  suspense,"  she  said , 
*nd  your  visit  is  well-timed.   Sit  down :  we  have  not  finished 
tsa.    Are  yon  English  enough  to  relish  tea ;  or  do  you  faith- 
fattf  adhere  to  cofieo  ?" 
Moore  accepted  tea. 

"I  am  learning  to  be  a  naturalized  Englishman,"  said  he; 
"ny  foreign  habits  are  leaving  me  oue  by  one." 

And  now  he  paid  his  respects  to  Mrs.  Pryor,  and  paid 
tbem  well,  with  a  grave  modesty  mat  became  his  age,  com* 
pared  with  hers.  Then  he  looked  at  Caroline — not,  however, 
for  the  first  time — liis  glance  hod  fallen  upon  her  before  :  hi 
bait  toward  her  as  she  sat,  gave  her  his  hand,  and  asked  hei 
how  she  was.  The  light  from  the  window  did  not  fall  upon 
Vim  Hclstone,  her  back  was  turned  toward  it :  a  quiet  though 
ittber  low  reply,  a  still  demeanor,  and  the  friendly  protection 
«f  early  twilight,  kept  out  of  view  each  traitorous  symptom. 
Noae  could  aSirm  that  she  had  trembled  or  blushed,  that  her 
beirt  had  quaked*,  or  her  nerves  thrilled :  none  could  prove 
CBDotiou :  a  greeting  showing  less  eflusion  was  never  inter- 
chiaged.  Moore  took  the  empty  chair  near  her,  opposite 
Mia  Keeldar.  He  had  placed  himself  well :  his  neighbor, 
KRened  by  the  very  closeness  of  his  vicinage  from  his  scrutiny, 
•ad  ihel tared  further  by  the  dusk  which  deepened  each  rao- 
neot,  soon  regained,  not  merely  seeming,  but  real  mastery 
flf  the  feelings  which  had  started  into  insurrection  at  the  first 
unoQiicemeut  of  his  name. 
He  addressed  his  conversation  to  Miss  Keeldar. 
"I  went  to  the  barracks,"  he  said,  **  and  had  an  interview 
^th  Colonel  Ryde.  He  approved  my  plans,  and  promised 
te  aid  I  wanted :  indeed,  ho  offered  a  more  numerous  Ibrce 
than  I  required — half  a  dozen  will  sudicc.  1  don't  intend 
to  be  iwamped  by  red-coats ;  they  are  needed  for  appeaiCkue^ 


nttier  than  any  ihbg  else ;  my  nuis  l«Uuco  U  OU  nif  tf 

•'  And  on  llieir  captain."  inlcrpoeed  Shirley. 
"  Wliat  1  Captain  Keoldar  T"  inquired  Moore,  alightly  ■ 
.ng,  and  not  lifting  his  eyes.:  the  tone  of  raillery  in  wluch  k 
(aid  this  wiu  vury  Tcepeutrul  and  suppressed. 

"No,"  returned  Shirley,  uQswcring  the  smile.  "  Capta 
fJerard  Moore,  who  trusts  much  to  the  prowees  of  his  cr' 
right  arm,  I  bcliovo." 

■■  Ir'uruished  with  his  cminliDg-house  ruler."  add<<d  Moa 
t  Resumiug  his  usual  gravity,  he  went  on  :  '■  I  rcceirod  liyll 
I  evening's  pod  a  uolc  bora  the  Home  Secretary  ii 
I  mine.     It  appears  they  are  uneasy  at  the  ttat*  oT  n 

hero  in  the  north ;  they  especially  condemn  the  ntpia 
f  Aiid  puiiUauimiiy  of  the  mill-owners ;  they  lay.  u  I  I 
)  always  said,  that  tnaclion,  under  present  circnmstancai,  I 
I  crimiual,  and    that    cowardice  is  cruelty,  «nc«    both   < 

only   encourajfo    disorder,  and    lead,  filially,   to    i 
I  outbreaks.     There  is  the  note :  I  brought  it  for  your  J 
J  nual ;  and  there  is  a  batch  of  ncwspapen.  cenUioiag  |i 
I  accounts  of  proceo<Ungs   in  Nettinghun,  Manchester,  i 
eluuwliero," 

lie  produciMl  letters  and  journals,  and  laid  them  belbn  SI 
Keeldar.  While  she  perused  them,  he  took  his  tea  q  ' 
but,  though  his  tongue  was  still,  his  observant  fanaitM 
od  by  no  means  o3~  duty.  Mrs.  Pryor,  sitting  in  thi 
ground,  did  not  como  within  the  range  of'his  glance,  but  tl 
two  younger  ladies  had  tlio  full  bcnoGt  thereof 

Miss  Keeldar,  placed  directly  opposiie,  was  ■ 
elSbrt.    She  was  the  object  his  ej'os.  when  lifted,  nam 
met  first ;  and  as  what  remained  of  daylight — ih«  giUmgfl 
thn  west — was  Upon  h<T,  her  shape  rose  in  relief  finro  IT 
dark  paneling  behind.     Sbirlcy's  clear  check  was  tintad  ] 
with  the  color  which  had  ris^n  into  it  a  few  minut 
the  dark  lasliiM  of  ber  eyes  looking  down  as  shs  t 
dunk  jel  dulicale  line  of  hor  eyebrows,  the  Kim 
of  bur  curls,  made  her  heightened  complexion  k 
bloom  of  a  reil  wild-ilcnor,  by  eenlrasl.     I'herg  « 
{raee  tu  iier  alliludo.  and  thoro  was  arttstie  elleetil 
and  sliiiiiug  fulds  of  bee  «ilk  dtcas — au  attire  aimply4 
but  alinoat  splendid  fnun  the  shiftinjf  fariffabiMe  nf  It*  4 
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wirp  and  woof  being  of  tints  deep  and  changing  as  the  hue 
w  a  pheasant's  neck.  A  glancing  bracelet  on  her  arm  pro- 
dncea  the  contrast  of  gold  and  ivory :  there  was  something 
biilliant  in  the  wliole  picture.  Tt  is  to  be  supposed  that 
Moore  thought  so,  as  his  eye  dwelt  long  on  it,  but  he  seldom 
pennittod  his  feelings  or  his  opinions  to  exhibit  themselves  in 
his  face :  his  temperament  boasted  a  certain  amount  of  phlegm, 
and  he  preferred  an  undemonstrative,  not  ungentle,  but  serious 
iipect,  to  any  other. 

He  could  not,  by  looking  straight  before  him,  see  Caroline, 
tt  she  was  close  at  his  side ;  it  was  necessary,  therefore,  to 
maMravre  a  little  to  get  her  well  within  the  range  of  his  ob- 
Htration :  he  leaned  back  in  his  chair,  and  looked  down  on 
ber.  In  Miss  Ilelstone  neither  he  nor  any  one  else  could  dis- 
eorer  brilliancy.  Sitting  in  the  shade,  without  flowers  or 
onamentB,  her  attire  the  modest  muslin  dress,  colorless  but 
tst  Its  narrow  stripe  of  pale  azure,  her  complexion  unHushcd, 
nnexcited,  the  very  brownncss  of  her  hair  and  eyes  invisible 
by  this  faint  light,  she  was,  compared  with  the  heiress,  as  a 
mccful  pencil-sketch  compared  with  a  vivid  painting.  Since 
Eobert  had  seen  her  last,  a  great  change  had  been  Avrought 
ia  her;  whether  he  perceived  it,  might  not  be  ascertained — 
Itt  laid  nothing  to  that  ellcct. 

"How  is  Hortcnso  ?'*  asked  Caroline,  softly. 

"Vcr}'  well ;  but  she  complains  of  being  unemployed — she 
OUKes  you." 

"Tell  her  that  I  mii?s  her,  and  that  I  write  and  read  a 
portion  of  French  every  day." 

•'She  will  ask  if  you  sent  your  love  ;  she  is  always  particu- 
hron  that  jwint.     You  know  she  likes  attention." 

"My  \)csi  love — my  ver}'  best ;  and  say  to  her,  that  Avhen- 
erer  she  has  time  to  write  mo  a  little  note,  I  shall  be  glad  to 
liear  from  her." 

"  What  if  I  forget  ?  I  am  not  the  surest  messenger  of 
eompliments." 

"  No,  don't  forget,  Robert ;  it  is  no  compliment — it  is  ia 
food  earnest." 

*' And  must  therefore  be  delivered  punctually  ?" 

'*  If  you  pleaijc." 

"Uortense  will  be  ready  to  shed  tears.  She  is  tender 
httited  on  the  Bubjcct  of  her  pupil ;  yet  sho  reproaches  you 
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Mmetimec  for  oheyas  your  uiick'a  ligunei'ons  loo  literallf 
AHectioa.  like  love,  will  tw  uujUEit  now  and  then." 

Aiid  Cnrotiuu  tunit  uo  ajisu'vr  lo  this  obBorvnlion  ;  for,  io- 
^«e<l,  her  bdut  was  Iroubladr  aiid  lo  her  eyea  aha  would  lun 
raised  liei  haiidkeichicf,  if  she  had  drtted.  If  she  had  damd, 
too,  she  would  have  declared  how  the  very  flowers  iu  tho  gtf 
deu  of  Hollow's  cottage  ware  di-at  to  her — how  the  littlg  par- 
lor of  that  houfe  was  her  earthly  paradiisc — how  eh«  longod 
Lo  return  to  it,  as  much  almost  as  ihe  First  Woman,  in  hor 
exile,  must  have  longed  lo  revisit  Edcu.  Not  dariiig,  hovi>- 
ever,  to  say  the«e  things,  she  held  hct  peace ;  she  sat  quiet  at 
Robert's  side,  waiiiug  for  him  lo  say  something  more-  It 
was  long  since  this  proximity  had  bi-cn  hers — loag  since  Iiis 
voice  had  addressed  Iter.  Could  she,  with  any  show  of  prob- 
ability, oven  of  possibility,  hav«  imagined  that  the  meeting 
gave  him  pleasurt,,  lo  her  it  would  have  given  deep  bttv. 
Yet,  oven  iu  doubt  that  it  pleased — in  dread  that  it  might 
annoy  him — she  receivod  tho  boon  of  the  meeting  as  an  im- 
prisoucd  bird  would  the  admission  of  sunshine  to  its  cage  :  it 
was  of  no  use  arguing — contending  against  tho  sense  of  pre* 
ent  happiness  ;  to  be  near  Robert  was  lo  be  revived. 

Miss  Keeldar  laid  down  tJie  papCK. 

"  And  are  jou  glad  or  sad  for  aJI  these  menacing  tiding! ?* 
■he  inquired  of  her  tenant, 

"  I4ot  precisely  either  ;  but  I  certainly  am  instructed.  I 
see  that  our  only  plan  is  to  be  firm.  I  see  that  effinoit 
preparation  and  a  resolute  attitude  are  the  beat  meani  of 
averting  bloodshed." 

lie  then  inquired  if  she  had  observed  some  particulai  pai^ 
agraph,  to  which  she  replied  in  the  negative,  and  he  rose  to 
show  it  to  her  :  he  continued  the  conversation  standing  beforo 
her.  From  the  tenor  of  what  he  said,  it  appeared  evident 
that  they  both  apprehended  dislurbaDces  in  the  neighborhood 
of  Briarficld,  though  in  what  form  they  expected  them  to 
break  out  was  noi  specified.  Neither  Caroline  nor  Mn. 
PryoT  asked  questions :  tho  subject  did  not  appear  to  be  i»- 
garded  as  one  ripo  for  free  discussion  ;  therefore  the  lady  Mid 
her  tenant  were  suiTered  to  keep  details  to  themselves,  unim- 
portuned  by  the  curiosity  of  their  listeners. 

MIm  Keeldar,  in  speaking  to  Mr.  Moore,  look  &  tone  at 
eaeo  aaim&ted  and  dignified,  confidential  and  self-respeoting. 
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VHuM,  however,  the  candles  were  brought  ia,  and  the  fiTd 
wu  stirred  up,  and  the  fuUuess  of  light  thus  produced  ren- 
dered the  expression  oi'  her  couuteuance  legible,  you  could  see 
ihtt  she  was  all  interest,  life,  and  earnestness ;  there  was 
nothing  coquettish  in  her  demeanor ;  whatever  she  felt  for 
Moore,  she  ielt  it  seriously.  And  serious,  too,  M'ere  his  feel- 
ingly and  settled  were  his  vicMrs,  apparently ;  for  he  made  nc 
petty  efibrt  to  attract,  dazzle,  or  impress.  He  contrived, 
notwithstauding,  to  command  a  little ;  because  the  deepei 
Toiee,  however  mildly  modulated,  the  somewhat  harder  mind, 
BOW  aiid  then,  though  involuntarily  and  unintentionally,  bora 
down  by  some  peremptory  phrase  or  tone  the  mellow  accents 
ttd  nsceptible,  if  high  nature  of  Shirley.  Miss  Keeldar 
looked  happy  in  conversing  with  him,  and  her  joy  seemed 
twofold — &  joy  of  the  past  and  present,  of  memory  and  of 

What  I  have  just  said  are  Caroline's  ideas  of  the  pair :  skjt 
fi^t  what  has  just  been  described.  In  thus  feeling,  she  tried 
not  to  sufier ;  but  sufTered  sharply,  nevertheless.  She  suf- 
^red,  indeed,  miserably :  a  few  minutes  before  her  famished 
heart  had  tasted  a  drop  and  crumb  of  nourishment  that,  if 
fr«Iy  givt»n.  Mould  have  brought  back  abundance  of  life 
where  hfe  was  failing ;  but  the  generous  feast  was  snatched 
£rom  her,  spread  belbrc  another,  and  she  remained  but  a  by- 
Etajidcr  at  the  banquet. 

The  clock  struck  nine :  it  was  Caroline's  time  for  going 
fiODoe:  she  gathered  up  her  work,  put  the  embroidery,  the 
•ostors,  the  thimble  into  her  bag :  slic  bade  Mrs.  Pryor  a 
quiet  good-night,  receiving  from  that  lady  a  warmer  pressure 
^  the  hand  than  usual :  she  stepped  up  to  Miss  Keeldar. 

•;Good-night.  Shirley !" 

Shirley  started  up.  *'  What  I — so  soon  ?  Are  ytiu  going 
tlieady? ' 

"It  is  past  nine." 

"  1  never  heard  the  clock.  You  Mill  come  again  to-morrow ; 
*nd  you  will  bo  happy  to-night,  will  you  not  ?  Remember 
ottrpJans." 

"Yes,"  said  Caroline ;  "  I  have  not  forgotten" 

Her  mind  misgave  lier  that  neitlicr  those  plans  nor  any 
•tbcr  could  pennanently  restore  her  mental  tranquillity.  She 
^oed  to  ilobert,  who  stood  close  beliind  her :  as  he  looked 
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up,  the  light  of  the  candtca  on  tho  mantle-piece  fell  fnU  on  het 
face :  nil  its  paleness,  all  its  clmnpe,  ail  its  forlorn  nicanin* 
were  clearly  revealed.  Robert  hod  good  cj-ea.  and  migllt 
have  seen  it,  if  ho  w'ould  :  whether  he  did  see  il,  nothing  in- 
dicated. 

"Good-night!"  she  uiid,  shaking  like  a  leaf,  oficring  her 
thin  hand  hastily,  anxiuua  to  part  from  him  quickly. 

"  You  arc  goi  ed,  not  touching  her  hand 

■■  Yes" 

"  Is  Fanny  come  J         ' "" 

"YCB." 

"  I  may  "*  ■^•ell  n"-  a  step  of  tlio  way  ;  not  an 

to  the  rcc  tV'  d  friond,  Hehtone,  shcmM 
«hoot  ttip  *        th 

He  h             o'  CaToline  spoke  of  unncces- 

HiTy  tn        .  I  on  her  bonnet  and  diawl. 

She^was  (juic  y  lare  soon  both  in  the  open 

air.  Moore  arew  ner  nana  uii'di-r  his  arm,  j«;t  in  his  old 
.that  manner  ■which  she  ever  felt  to  be  eo  kind. 


"  You  may  run  on,  Fanny,"  ho  said  to  the  house-maid ; 
"  we  ehall  overtake  you  :"  and  ivhen  tho  girl  had  got  a  little 
in  advance,  he  inclosed  Caroline's  hand  in  his,  and  said  he 
was  glad  to  find  she  was  a  familiar  guest  at  Fieldhead :  he 
hoped  her  intimacy  with  Miss  Keeld^r  would  continue  ;  such 
society  M'ould  be  both  pleasant  and  improving. 

Caroline  replied  that  she  liked  Shirley. 

"  And  there  is  no  doubt  the  liking  is  mutual,"  said  tAoan : 
"  if  she  professes  friendship,  be  certain  she  is  sincere  :  she  can 
not  feign  ;  she  scoma  hypocrisy.  And,  Caroline,  aru  \re  nerei 
to  see  you  at  Hollow's  collage  again  ?" 

"  I  suppose  not,  unices  my  uncle  should  change  his  mind." 

"  Are  you  much  alone  now  ?" 

"  Yes,  a  good  deal.  I  have  little  pleasure  in  any  soois^ 
but  Miss  Keeldar's." 

"  Have  j-ou  been  quite  well  lately  ?" 

"  Quite." 

"  You  must  take  care  of  yourself.  Be  sure  not  to  neglect 
exercise.  Do  you  know  I  fancied  you  somewhat  altered; 
^-a  little  fallen  away,  and  pale.  Is  your  unolo  kind  tv 
you?" 

"  Yea ;  he  is  just  ai  he  always  ii." 
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"Not  too  tender,  that  is  to  say ;  not  too  protective  and  at* 
tntiye.     And  what  ails  you,  then  ? — tell  me,  Lina." 

"Nothing,  Rohett ;"  but  her  voice  faltered. 

"That  is  to  say,  nothing  that  you  will  tell  me :  I  am  n^ 
to  be  taken  into  confidence.  Separation  is  then  quite  to 
Mtnuige  US,  is  it  ?" 

"I  do  not  know :  sometimes  I  almost  fear  it  is.'* 

**  Bat  it  ought  not  to  have  that  efiect.  '  Should  old  ao- 
^Biintanoe  be  forgot,  and  days  of  lang  syne  ?'  " 

"Robert,  I  don't  forget." 

"  It  is  two  months,  I  should  think.  Caroline,  since  you  wero 
It  the  cottage." 

"  Since  I  was  within  it — ^yes." 

"  Have  you  ever  passed  that  way  in  your  walk  V* 

**!  have  come  to  the  top  of  the  fields  sometimes  of  an  even- 
ill,  and  looked  down.  Once  I  saw  Hortcnse  in  the  garden 
watering  her  flowers,  and  I  know  at  what  time  you  light  your 
lunp  in  the  counting-house  :  I  have  waited  for  it  to  shine  out 
BOW  and  then  ;  and  I  have  seen  you  bend  between  it  and  the 
window :  I  knew  it  was  you — I  could  almost  trace  the  outline 
of  your  form." 

*'I  wonder  I  never  encountered  you :  I  occasionally  walk 
to  the  top  of  the  Hollow's  fields  after  sunset." 

"I  know  you  do :  I  had  almost  spoken  to  you  one  night, 
Jon  passed  so  near  me." 

"  Did  I  ?  I  passed  near  vou,  and  did  not  see  you  I  Was 
I  ilonc  .'•' 

"I  saw  you  twice,  and  neither  time  were  you  alone." 

"Who  was  my  companion?  Probably  notliing  but  Joo 
Scott,  or  my  own  shadow  by  moonlight." 

"No;  neither  Joe  Scott  nor  your  shadow,  Robert.  The 
fint  time  you  were  with  Mr.  Yorke ;  and  the  second  time, 
what  you  call  your  shadow  was  a  shape  with  a  white  fore- 
oetd  and  dark  curls,  and  a  sparkling  necklace  round  its  neck  ; 
»|»t  I  only  just  got  a  glimpse  of  you  and  that  fairy  shadow :  I 
W  not  wait  to  hear  you  converse." 

"It  appears  you  walk  invisible.  I  noticed  a  ring  on  your 
wod  this  evening  ;  can  it  be  the  ring  of  Gyges  ?  Henceforth, 
when  sitting  in  the  counting-house  by  myself,  perhaps  at  dead 
^  night,  I  shall  permit  myself  to  imagine  that  Caroline  may 
uc  leaning  over  my  shoulder  reading  with  me  from  the  iam« 
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book,  or  eitti  ag-  at  my  side  engaged  in  her  own  putiei 
and  new  ani    then  raising  her  unEoeu  eyes  lo  my  faca  to  read 
there  my  thoughts." 

•"  Yuu  need  fear  no  siich  infliction :  I  do  not  come  near  you : 
lonly  stand  afar  oili*watohing  what  may  beooma  of  yon." 
"  When  I  walk  out  along  Iho  hcdgcroWB  Jn  the  evening 


after  the  n 
man's  place — I 
its  nest,  the  ni 
tree-shailowa  »■■■ 
hawlhom,  I  si 


••l^ 


illn 


ni^ht,  when  I  toke  the  watch- 
ter  of  cvciy  little  bird  over 

movement  made  by  you; 

;  in  the  white  sprays  of 
a  of  you.     Lina,  jvu  will 

ltd  not  wi^h  me  to  bo,  nor 

nnseen  and  unheard." 

in  broad  daylight :  indeed, 

:  week  ago,  I  WHS  standing 

girls  were  working  at  the 

zcn  of  tlicm,  moving  to  and 

mbling  yours.     It  was  lonw 

r  of  dazzling  sunbexm.     I 


r  hear  V 

"  I  shall  eei 
I  have  Been  y 
at  the  top  of>.. 
other  Olid,  and  among  nau  a 
Iro,  I  seemed  to  see  a  figure  r 
efleot  of  donblful  light  or  shade,  ( 

walked  up  to  this  group  ;  what  I  sought  had  glided  away:  I 
found  myself  between  two  buxom  lasses  in  pinnforea." 

"  I  shall  not  follow  you  into  your  mill,  Ilobert,  unlets  jow 
call  me  there." 

"  Nor  is  that  the  only  occasion  on  which  imagination  hM 
played  nie  a  trick.  One  night,  when  1  cams  home  late  from 
market.  I  walked  into  the  cottage  parlor  thinking  to  find 
Hortensc  ;  but  inefead  of  her,  I  thought  I  found  you.  Time 
was  no  candle  in  the  room  :  my  sister  had  taken  the  light 
up-stairs  with  her;  the  window-blind  was  not  draws,  utd 
broad  moonbeams  poured  through  the  panes :  there  you  wore, 
Lina,  at  the  casement,  shrinking  a  tittle  lo  ono  side  in  an  at- 
titude not  unusual  with  you.  Vou  were  dressed  in  white,  u 
I  have  seen  you  dressed  at  an  evening  party.  For  half  a 
second,  your  fresh,  living  face  seemed  turned  toward  iiM; 
looking  at  me  :  fur  half  a  second,  my  idea  was  lo  go  and  taks 
your  hand,  to  chide  you  for  your  long  absence,  and  welcome 
your  present  visit.  Two  steps  forward  broke  the  spell ;  the 
drapery  of  the  dress  changed  outline ;  the  tints  of  the  com- 
plazion  divolved,  and  were  formless  :  positively,  as  1  reached 
the  ipot,  there  wai  nothing  left  but  the  sweep  of  a  wUte 
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mnalia  emtAin,  and  &  balsam  plant  in  a  fiower-pot,  covered 
with  a  flush  of  bloom — '  sic  transit/  et  cetera.*' 

"  It  was  not  my  wraith,  then  ?    I  almost  thought  it  was." 

"No:  only  gauze,  crockery,  and  pink  bbssom;  a  sample 
if  earthly  illusions." 

**  I  wonder  you  have  time  for  such  illusions,  occupied  as 
ynr  mind  must  be." 

"  So  do  I.  But  I  find  in  myself,  Lina,  two  natures ;  one 
lir  the  world  and  business,  and  one  for  home  and  leisure. 
Mrard  Moore  is  a  hard  dog,  brought  up  to  mill  and  market : 
ths  person  you  call  your  cousin  Robert  is  sometimes  a  dreamer, 
1^  lives  elsewhere  than  in  Cloth-hall  and  counting-house." 

"  Your  two  natures  agree  with  you  :  I  think  you  are  look- 
in;  in  good  spirits  and  health :  you  have  quite  lost  that 
liftntted  air  which  it  oflcn  pained  one  to  see  in  your  (ace  a 
fcv  oionthB  ago." 

*'  Do  you  observe  that  ?  Certainly,  I  am  disentangled  of 
•ome  dimculties :  I  have  got  clear  of  some  shoals,  and  have 
■wre  lea-room." 

"And  with  a  fair  wind,  you  may  now  hope  to  make  a 
prosperous  voyage  ?" 

"1  may  hojK  it — yes — but  hope  is  deceptive  :  there  is  no 
eoQtiolling  nind  or  wave  :  gusts  and  swells  perpetually  trouble 
^  mariner's  course ;  he  dare  not  dismiss  from  his  mind  the 
expectation  of  tempest." 

"  But  you  are  ready  for  a  breeze — you  are  a  good  seaman 
—40  able  commander :  you  are  a  skillful  pilot,  Robert ;  you 
^  veather  the  storm." 

"My  kinswoman  always  thinks  the  best  of  me,  but  I  will 
ttke  her  wonls  for  a  propitious  omen  :  I  will  consider  that  in 
DeetiDg  her  to-night,  I  have  met  one  of  those  birds  whose 
*flpetrance  is  to  the  sailor  the  harbinger  of  good-luck." 

"  A  pooV  harbinger  of  good-luck  is  she  who  can  do  nothing 
•^who  has  no  power.  I  feel  my  incapacity :  it  is  of  no  use 
iiyiag  I  have  the  will  to  serve  you,  when  I  can  not  prove  it ; 
T^  I  have  that  ^ill.  I  wish  you  success ;  I  wish  you  high 
fcrtune  and  true  happiness." 

**  Mlien  did  you  ever  wish  me  any  thing  else  ?  What  is 
Ftnny  waiting  for — I  told  her  to  walk  on  1  Oh  I  we  have 
'*whed  the  church-yard ,  then  we  are  to  part  here,  I  suppose : 
^  might  have  sat  a  few  minutes  in  the  church-porch,  if  the 
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girl  had  not  been  with  ta.  It  la  eo  Ane  u  night,  k>  nimoH*< 
mild  and  atill,  I  have  no  partiiular  wisli  to  return  ycl  t»  lb* 
Hollow." 

"  But  we  can  not  sit  lu  tho  |"orch  now,  B-oTjert." 
Cuniline  said  thia  because  Moore  was  turabg  h«r  round 

■'  Perhajia  not,  bul  tcU  Fauny  to  go  in ;  say  we  are  coating; 
a  fow  iiiiuutea  will  make  no  diirercuce." 

Tho  oliurch-clock  Btiuck  ton, 

"  My  uncle  u'ill  lie  coming  out  lo  take  bis  usual  Moitiiul 
roand,  and  he  ahvaya  survep  the  church  and  chiirch-yar^." 

"  And  if  he  docs  ?  If  il  were  not  for  Fanny,  who  knowi 
we  are  here,  I  should  find  pleasure  in  dodging  and  eladiitg 
hira,  Wo  could  bo  under  the  cast  window  when  he  is  ut  lbs 
porch,  as  ho  came  round  to  the  north  side,  we  couLl  whoel 
oS  to  the  south ;  wo  might  at  a  pinob  bide  behind  sonio  ef  lbs 
niouiimcnl9 ;  that  lall  eroclion  of  iho  Wynnes  would  tuireea 
us  complelelj'." 

"Kobert,  what  gooris  sjiirilp  you  l;ave  1  Go — go  I''  addol 
Caroline,  hastily,  "  I  hear  the  front  door — " 

"  I  don't  want  to  go ;  on  the  contrary,  I  want  to  slay," 

"  You  know  my  uncle  will  be  terribly  angry ;  he  forbad* 
me  to  geo  you  because  yoti  are  a  Jacobin." 

"  A  queer  Jacobin  I" 

"  Go,  Robert,  he  h  coming ;  I  bear  him  cough." 

"  D-able  !     It  is  strange — what  a  pertinacious  Tcisb  I  feel 

'■  You  remember  what  he  did  to  Fanuy's — "  began  Caro- 
line, and  stopped  abruptly  short.  Sweetheart  was  the  word 
that  ought  lo  have  followed,  but  she  could-  not  utter  it ;  it 
seemed  calculated  to  suggest  ideas  she  had  no  intention  to 
suggest :  ideas  delusive  and  disturbing.  Moore  was  Icsa  son^ 
pulous;  "  Fanny's  sweetheart?"  bo  said,  at  ouce.  "  He  gava 
him  a  shower-bath  under  the  pump— did  ho  not  ?  He'd  do 
aa  much  for  me,  I  dare  say.  with  pleasure.  I  should  like  lo 
provoke  the  old  Turk — not,  however,  against  you:  but  he 
would  make  a  distinction  between  a  cousin  and  a  lover,  would 
he  not  V 

"  Oh !  he  would  not  think  of  you  in  that  way,  of  course 
not,  his  quarrel  with  you  is  entirely  pohtical ;  yet  I  shoubl 
not  like  the  broach  to  be  widened,  and  be  is  bo  testy.    Hero 
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be  k  at  the  garden-gate — for  your  own  sake  and  mine, 
Robert,  go !" 

The  beseeching  words  were  aided  by  a  beseeching  gesture, 
and  a  more  beseeching  look.  Mooro  covered  her  clasped  hands 
u  instant  with  his,  answered  her  upward  by  a  downward 
gaze,  laid  "  Good-night  I"  and  went. 

Caroline  was  in  a  moment  at  the  kitchen-door  behind 
Fanny ;  the  shadow  of  the  shovel-hat  at  that  very  instant  fell 
en  a  moon- lit  tomb ;  the  rector  emerged,  erect  as  a  cane,  from 
liii  garden,  and  proceeded  in  slow  march,  his  hands  behind 
lum,  down  the  cemetery.  Moore  was  almost  caught :  he  had 
to  "dodge,"  after  all,  to  coast  round  the  church,  and  fmally 
to  bend  his  tall  form  behind  the  Wynnes'  ambitious  monument. 
There  he  was  forced  to  hide  full  ten  minutes,  kneeling  with 
one  knee  on  the  turf,  his  hat  off,  his  curls  bare  to  the  dew, 
hadaik  eyes  shining,  and  his  lips  parted  with  inward  laughter 
it  his  position  ;  for  the  rector  meantime  stood  coolly  star-gaz 
iiig.  and  taking  snuff  within  three  feet  of  him. 

It  happened,  however,  that  ]Mr.  Ilelstonc  had  no  suspicion 
whatever  on  his  ruind  ;  for  being  usually  but  vaguely  informed 
of  his  niece's  movements,  not  thinking  it  worth  while  to  follow 
^m  closely,  he  was  not  aware  that  she  had  been  out  at  all 
that  day,  and  imagined  her  then  occupied  with  book  or  work 
w  her  chamber:  where,  indeed,  she  was  by  this  time;  thoui^^h 
W)t  absorbed  in  the  tranquil  employment  he  ascribed  to  her,  but 
itinding  at  her  window  with  last-throbbing  heart,  peeping 
aaxiously  from  behind  the  blind,  watching  for  her  uncle  to 
f^nter  and  her  cousin  to  escape  ;  and  at  last  she  wiis  grati- 
f*ttl :  she  heard  Mr.  Ilelstone  come  in,  she  saw  Robert  stride 
the  tombs,  and  vault  the  wall ;  she  then  went  down  to  prayers. 
'Own  she  returned  to  her  chamber,  it  was  to  meet  the  mem- 
'''Tof  Robert.  Slumber's  visitation  was  long  averted  :  long 
■Jie  lat  at  her  lattice,  long  gazed  down  on  the  old  garden  and 
Citder  church,  on  the  tombs  laid  out  all  gray  and  calm,  and 
5^r  in  moonlight.  She  followed  the  steps  of  the  night,  on 
'^  pathway  of  stars,  far  into  the  '*  wee  sma*  hours  ayont  the 
twal':"  she  was  with  Moore,  in  spirit,  the  whole  time:  she 
^w  at  his  side  :  she  heard  his  voice  ;  she  pave  her  hand  into 
hii  hand,  it  rested  warm  in  his  lingers.  When  the  church- 
elockitruck,  when  any  other  sound  stirred,  when  a  little  mouse, 
fiuniliar  to  her  ciiambcr,  an  intruder  for  wliich  she  would  ucv^i 
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peniiit  Fann)'  to  lay  a  trap,  cutio  rattling  unoii^  the  liuln  of 
ber  loclieK-haiii,  her  one  riii^,  and  anolhur  triukel  or  Iwe,  on 
the  toilet- 1  able,  to  nibble  a.  bit  of  bisuuit  luid  teaily  for  it, 
she  looked  up,  reoallcit  momentarily  to  the  real-  Thirii  nke 
said  halt'  aloud,  as  if  depiecaling  the  accuxalioa  of  fioma  ntuwen 
aud  unhettnl  monitor — 

"1  am  not  cherishing  lovc-drcamH:  I  am  ouly  thinking 
bccBiue  I  ran  not  sleep :  of  course,  1  kuow  he  will  itwny 
Shirlej.- 

Wilh  reluming  Bilence.  with  the  lull  of  the  chime,  and  tho 
rctrcal  of  hei  small  untamed  aod  unknown  protege,  abe  atiil 
resumed  the  dream,  iieetling  to  the  vision's  side — listening  ta, 
conversing  with  it.  It  paied  at  hut ;  as  dawn  approached, 
the  Betting  stars  and  breaking  day  dimmed  the  creation  of 
Fancy  :  the  wakened  eoog  of  birds  hushed  borwhttpcrs.  Tfaa 
tale  full  of  Gre,  quick  with  interest,  borae  away  by  the  nwnr 
iug  wind,  became  a  vague  murmur.  The  shape  that,  seen  in 
a  mooiibenm,  lived,  had  a  pulse,  had  iriov(;ini.'iit,  wore  health's 
glow  and  youth's  freslmesa,  turned  cold  and  ghostly  gray,  con- 
froDted  with  the  red  of  suniise.  It  wasted.  She  wu  left 
•olitary  at  last :  she  crept  to  her  couch,  chill  and  dejeoted. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

SIURLET   SEEKS   TO    BE  SAVED  BY   WORKS. 

"  Of  course,  I  know  he  will  marry  Shirley,"  -were  her  &it 
words  when  aha  rose  in  the  morning.  "And  he  ought  to 
many  her :  she  can  help  him,"  she  added  firmly.  "  But  I 
(hall  be  forgotten  when  they  are  married,"  was  the  cruel  inc- 
ceeding  thought.  "  Oh !  J  shall  be  wholly  forgotten  '.  And 
what — icbat  shall  I  do  when  Hobert  is  taken  quite  from  ma  ! 
Where  shall  I  turn  1  My  Robert !  I  wish  I  couhl  justly 
call  him  mine  :  but  I  am  poverty  and  incapacity  ;  Shirley  is 
wealth  and  power :  and  she  is  licauty,  too,  and  love — I  can 
not  deny  it.  This  is  no  sordid  suit :  she  loves  him — not  with 
inferior  feelings :  she  lores,  or  unll  love,  as  he  most  ff^  JMWUJ 
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IB  be  loTed.     Not  a  yalid  objection  can  be  made.     Let  them 
bft  married,  then  :  but  afterward  I  shall  be  nothiug  to  him.. 
Ai  lor  being  his  sister  and  all  that  stuJ,  I  despise  it.     I  will  ] 
aitber  be  all  or  nothing  to  a  man  like  Robert :  no  feeble  shuf-  / 
ling»  or  false  cant  is  endurable.     Once  let  that  pair  be  united, 
iiul  I  will  certainly  leave  them.     As  for  lingering  about,  play- 
ill  the  hypocrite,  and  pretending  to  calm  sentiments  of  iricnd- 
rfup,  when  my  soul  will  bo  wrung  with  other  feelings,  I  shall 
lot  descend  to  stich  degradation.     As  little  could  I  fill  the 

^of  their  mutual  friend  as  that  of  their  deadly  foe :  as 
eould  I  stand  between  them  as  trample  over  them. 
Robert  is  a  first-rate  man — in  my  eyes :  *I  luive  loved,  do 
kve,  and  must  love  him.  I  would  be  his  wife,  if  I  could ;  as 
I  etn  not,  I  must  go  where  I  shall  never  see  him.  There  is 
bot  one  alternative — to  cleave  to  him  as  if  I  were  a  part  of 
lum,  or  to  be  sundered  from  him  wide  as  the  two  poles  of  a 
ipbere.     Sunder  me  then,  Providence.     Part  us  speedily." 

Some  such  aspirations  as  these  were  again  working  in  her 
ouud  late  in  the  afternoon,  when  the  apparition  of  one  of  the 
penonages  haunting  her  thoughts  passed  the  parlor  window. 
Min  Keeldar  sauntered  slowly  by  :  her  gait,  her  countenance 
Wearing  that  mixture  of  wistfuhicss  and  carelessness  which, 
wlien  quiescent,  was  the  wonted  cast  of  her  look,  and  character 
of  her  bearing.  When  animated,  the  carelessness  quite  van- 
'sbed,  the  wistfulne&j  became  blent  with  a  genial  gayety,  sca- 
nning the  laugh,  the  smile,  the  glance,  with  an  unique  flavor 
of  sentiment,  so  that  mirth  from  her  never  resembled  "the 
trickling  of  thorns  under  a  pot." 

"  What  do  you  mean  by  not  coming  to  see  me  this  after- 
noon, as  you  promised  ]"  was  her  address  to  Caroline  as  she 
^tered  the  room. 

"I  was  not  in  the  humor,"  replied  Miss  Helstonc,  very  truly. 

Shirley  had  already  fixed  on  her  a  penetrating  eye. 

*'Xo,"  she  said ;  *'  I  see  you  are  not  in  the  humor  for  loving 
^''  you  arc  in  one  of  your  sunless,  inclement  moods,  when 
J6  feels  a  fellow-creature's  presence  is  not  welcome  to  you. 
^OQ  have  such  mood^ :  are  you  aware  of  it  ]" 

'*Do  you  mean  to  stay  long,  Shirley  1" 

"Yes:  I  am  come  to  have  my  tea,  and  must  have  it  before 
^  )P>-  I  shall  take  the  hberty  then  of  removing  my  bonnet 
vithoQt  bein^  asked." 


aa  SKIBLET. 

And  this   he  did  and  then  sfood  on  the  ru 
boliind  hpr. 

"A  pri  csproaaion  you  navo  in  yout  e 
went  on,  II  gazing  keenly,  though  not  inimically,  rather, 
indeed,  pityingly  at  Caroline.  "  Woniierfully  eel l-sup potted 
you  look,  you  soiitiide-seeking,  wounded  deer.     Are  you  sfniiii 

Shirley  will ■''  -'""  ■'■ ers  that  you  are  hurt,  and 

that  you  blct 

" I  cover  do 

"But  Bomet  er:   ofien  you  avoid  her, 

Shirley  can  fe"  led  and  shunned.     If  yoa 

had  not  v/aiki  iny  you  did  last  night,  you 

would  have  bi  -day.     What  time  did  yon 

reach  the  reel 

-Bylon.'- 

"Humph!  ree-qu  rter«  of  ui  hour  to  walk  & 

mile.      Was  it  yoi..  ..  moore.  who  lingered  foV 

"  Shirley,  you  talk  nonsense." 

"  He  talked  nonsense — that  I  doubt  not ;  or  he  looked  H, 
which  is  a  thousand  times  worse  :  I  see  the  reflection  of  hit 
eyes  on  your  forehead  at  this  moment.  I  feel  disposed  to  call 
him  out,  if  I  could  only  get  a  trustworthy  second  :  I  feel 
desperately  irritated  :  1  telt  so  last  night,  and  have  felt  it  all 

■■  You  don't  ask  me  why,"  she  proceeded,  after  a  patue, 
"  you  little,  silent,  over-modest  thing ;  and  you  don't  deaerra 
that  I  should  pour  out  my  secrets  into  your  lap  without  an 
invitation.  Upon  my  word,  I  could  have  found  it  in  my 
heart  to  have  dof;god  Moore  yesterday  evening  with  dire 
intent :  I  have  pistols,  and  can  use  them." 

"  Stuff,  Shirley !  Which  would  you  have  shot — uie  i» 
Robert  ?" 

■'  Neither,  perhaps — perhaps  myself— more  likely  a  bat  or 
a  tree-bough.  He  is  a  puppy — your  cousin :  a  quiet,  serious 
sensible,  judicious,  ambitious  puppy.  I  see  him  standing  be- 
fore me,  talking  his  half-stern,  half-gentle  talk,  bearing  ms 
down  (as  I  am  very  conscious  he  does)  with  his  fixity  bf  paiv 
pose.  &c. ;  and  then — I  have  aj  patience  with  him  !" 

Miss  Keeldar  started  ofi'  on  a  rapid  walk  through  the  room, 
repeating  energetically  that  she  had  no  patience  with  men  nt 
general,  and  with  her  tenant  in  particular. 
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"  Yoa  are  mistaken,"  urged  Caroline,  in  some  anxiety : 
**  Robert  is  no  puppy  or  male  flirt ;  I  can  vouch  for  that." 

"  You  vouch  for  it !  Do  you  think  I'll  take  your  word  on 
the  fubject  ?  There  is  uc  one's  testimony  I  would  not  credit 
toooer  than  yours.  To  advance  Moore's  fortune,  you  would 
oat  ofi'yoar  right  hand." 

**  But  not  tell  lies ;  and  if  I  speak  the  truth,  I  must  assure 
yott  that  he  was  just  civil  to  me  last  night — that  was  all." 

"  I  never  asked  what  he  was — I  can  guess :  I  saw  him 
from  the  m-indow  take  your  hand  in  his  long  fingers,  just  a« 
ke  mat  out  at  my  gate." 

"That  is  nothing.  I  am  not  a  sti anger,  you  know ;  I  am 
mold  acquaintance,  and  his  cousin." 

"  I  feel  indignant ;  and  that  is  the  long  and  short  of  the 
natter,"  responded  Miss  Keeldar.  "  All  my  comfort,"  she 
idded,  presently,  "is  broken  up  by  liis  manoeuvres.  He 
keeps  iutruding  between  you  and  me ;  without  hira  we  should 
be  good  friends,  but  that  six  feet  of  puppyhood  makes  a  per- 
petaally  recurring  eclipse  of  our  friendship.  Again  and  again 
1m  croBKS  and  obscures  the  disk  I  want  always  to  see  clear ; 
ever  and  anon  he  renders  me  to  you  a  mere  bore  and  nuis- 
ince." 

"No,  Shirley;  no." 

"He  does  You  did  not  want  my  society  this  afternoon, 
•nd  I  feel  it  hard  ;  you  are  naturally  somewhat  reserved,  but 
^  am  a  social  personage,  who*  can  not  live  alone.  If  we  were 
Init  left  unmolested,  I  have  that  regard  for  you  that  I  could 
bear  you  in  my  presence  forever,  and  not  for  the  fraction  of  a 
*cond  do  1  ever  wish  to  be  rid  of  you.  You  can  not  say  as 
Diuch  respecting  mc." 

"Shirley,  I  can  say  any  thing  you  wish;  Shirley,  I  like 
yoa." 

"You  will  wish  me  at  Jericho  to-morrow,  Lina." 
"I  sha^  not.  I  am  every  day  growing  more  accustomed 
^<^^fondcT  of  you.  You  know  1  am  too  English  to  get  up  a 
^^bemcnt  friendship  all  at  once  ;  but  you  aro  so  much  better 
«an  common — you  are  so  diHercnt  from  evcry-day  young 
Witt,  I  esteem  you — I  value  you ;  you  are  never  a  burden  to 
'D^-^never.     Do  you  believe  what  I  say  ?*' 

"Partly,"  replied  Miss  Keeldar,  smiling  rather  incredulous- 
fy;  **but  you  are  a  peculiar  peiaonago:  quiet  as  you  look, 
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there  u  both  a,  force  and  a  daolh 

easily  reached  or  apprecialed;  tlicu  you  certainly  am  not 

happy." 

■'  And  unhappy  people  are  rarely  good — is  that  what  yon 

"  Not  at  all :  I  mean  rather  that  unhappy  people  are  ofieit 
ptcoecupicd,  and  uot  in  the  mood  for  discoursing  with  com- 
paniona  of  my  nature.  Moreover,  there  is  a  eort  of  uiihappi- 
ne9B  which  not  only  depresses,  but  corrodes — aud  that,  1  btar, 
is  your  portion.  Will  pity  do  you  any  good,  Lina  1  If  it 
will,  take  some  from  Shirley  :  she  oITera  largely,  and  wanwiU 
the  article  genuine." 

"Shirley,  1  never  had  a  siEler — you  never  had  a  sister; 
but  it  flashes  on  me  at  this  moment  how  sisters  feel  toward 
each  other.  ABeclion  twined  with  their  life,  which  no  ihocln 
of  feeling  can  uproot,  which  little  quarrels  only  trBiDplo  tli 
instant  that  it  may  spring  more  freshly  when  the  preceure  ia 
removed;  afleetion  that  no  patsion  can  uhiraately  outrival, 
with  which  oveu  love  ileclf  can  not  do  more  than  eompete  in 
force  and  truth.  Love  hurts  us  so,  Shirley  ;  it  is  so  tomieut- 
iug,  so  racking,  and  il  burns  away  our  strength  with  its  flanw; 
in  affeetion  is  no  pain  and  no  lire — only  sustenance  and  bajm. 
I  am  supported  and  soothed  when  you — that  is,  ymt  onlt/~- 
aro  near.  Shirley.     Do  you  believe  me  now?" 

"I  am  always  easy  of  belief  when  the  creed  pleases  raa> 
We  really  are  friends,   then,  X/ina,  in  spite  of  the   blai^ 

"  We  really  are,"  returned  the  other,  drawing  Shiriey  ■ 
toward  her,  and  making  her  sit  down,  "chance  what  may." 

"  Come,  then,  we  wdl  talk  of  something  else  than  the 
Troubler."  But  at  this  moment  the  rector  came  in,  and  the 
"something  else"  of  which  Miss  Kecldar  was  about  to  talk 
was  not  again  alluded  to  till  the  moment  of  her  departure ; 
she  then  delayed  a  few  minutes  ia  the  passage  to  say — 

"  Caroline,  I  wish  to  tell  you  that  1  have  a  greft  weight 
on  my  mind  ;  my  conscience  is  quite  uneasy,  as  if  I  had 
committed,  or  was  going  to  commit,  a  crime.  It  is  not  mf 
privale  conscience,  you  must  understand,  but  my  landed* 
proprietor  and  lord'Oi-thc-manoi  conscience.  I  have  got  into 
the  clutch  of  an  eagle  with  iron  talons.  I  have  fallen  under  ■ 
■tern  influence,  which  I  scareely  approve,  but  can  not  resist 
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Something  will  be  done  ere  long,  I  fear,  which  it  by  no  meani 

pleuet  Die  to  think  of.     To  ease  my  mind,  and  to  prevent 

harm  as  far  as  I  can,  I  mean  to  enter  on  a  series  of  good 

voriu.     Don*t  be  surprised,  therefore,  if  you  see  me  all  at  once 

turn  outrageously  charitable.     I  have  no  idea  how  to  begin, 

bat  yoa  must  give  mo  some  advice :  we  will  talk  more  on  the 

nlgeet  to-morrow ;  and  just  ask  that  excellent  person,  Miss 

Ainley,  to  step  up  to  Fieldhead  :  I  have  some  notion  of  put- 

tiog  myself  under  her  tuition — won't  she  have  a  precious 

pi^iil?     Drop  a  hint  to  her,  Liua,  that,  though  a  well 

awung,  I  am  rather  a  neglected  character,  and  then  she 

wQl  feel  less  scandalized  at  my  ignorance  about  clothing 

locieties,  and  such  things.'* 

Oq  the  morrow,  Caroline  found  Shirley  slttmg  gravely  at 
ber  desk,  with  au  account-book,  a  bundle  of  bank-notes,  and 
t  vcU-filled  purse  before  her.  She  was  looking  mighty 
icrioQs,  but  a  little  puzzled.  She  said  she  had  been  "  casting 
to  eye"  over  the  weekly  expenditure  in  housekeeping  at  the 
Hill,  trying  to  find  out  where  she  could  retrench ;  that  she 
bad  also  just  given  audience  to  Mrs.  Gill,  the  cook,  and  had 
tent  that  person  away  with  a  notion  that  her  (Sliirlcy's)  brain 
^as  certainly  crazed.  "  I  have  lectured  her  on  the  duty  of 
bnng  careful,"  said  she,  *'  in  a  way  quite  new  to  her.  So 
^uent  was  I  on  the  text  of  economy,  that  1  surprised  myifelf ; 
fc.  )'ou  see,  it  is  altogether  a  fresh  idea :  1  never  thought, 
much  less  spoke,  on  the  subject  till  lately.  But  it  is  all 
^ry;  lor  when  I  came  to  the  practical  part  I  could  retrench 
Botliiiig.  I  had  not  firmness  to  take  oil*  a  single  pound  of 
fetter,  or  to  prosecute  to  any  clear  result  an  inquest  into  the 
fatiny  of  either  dripping,  lard,  bread,  cold  meat,  or  other 
kitchen  perquisite  whatever.  1  know  we  never  get  up  illu- 
mioations  at  Fieldhead,  but  I  could  not  ask  the  meaning  of 
^odAxj  quite  unaccountable  pounds  of  candles;  we  do  not 
^uh  fur  the  parish,  yet  I  viewed  iu  silence  items  of  soap  and 
^i^hiug  yDwder  calculated  to  satisfy  the  solicitude  of  the 
'Doit  anxious  inquirer  after  our  position  in  reference  to  those 
■'ficies ;  carnivorous  1  am  not,  nor  is  Mrs.  Pryor,  nor  is  Mra. 
Gill  herself,  yet  I  only  hemmed  and  opened  my  eyes  a  littlo 
^^  when  1  saw  butchers'  bills  whose  figures  seemed  to  prove 
that  fact — falsehood,  1  mean.  Caroline,  you  may  laugh  at 
^  but  you  caa*t  change  me.     I  am  a  poltroon  on  certain 


jtorutS'-l  Icel  it.  Thero  te  a  base  alloy  of  mor&l  cowaMice 
in  my  compoeilion.  I  blushed  and  hung  my  head  before  Mrs. 
Gill,  wlien  she  ought  to  have  been  faltering  confeEGious  to  me. 
I  found  it  impossible  to  get  up  the  Epirit  even  to  hint,  niiich 
less  to  prove,  to  her  that  she  was  a  cheat.  I  have  no  calm 
dignity — no  true  courage  about  me." 

"  Shirley,  what  fit  of  self- injustice  is  this  ?  My  nncle,  whc 
IB  not  given  to  speak  well  of  women,  says  thero  are  not  tea 
thousand  men  in  England  as  genoinely  featloss  as  you." 

"  I  am  fearless,  phyaicaUy ;  I  am  never  nervous  about 
danger.  I  was  not  startled  from  Mlf-possession  when  Mr. 
Wynne's  great  red  bull  rose  vriih  a  bellow  before  my  fac«.  ai 
1  was  crossing  the  cowslip-lea  alone,  stooped  his  begrimed, 
Rullen  head,  and  made  a  run  at  me ;  but  I  woa  afraid  of  see- 
ing Mis.  Gill  brought  to  shame  and  c-jdoTiiuoii  of  face.  You 
have  twice — ^tea  timfes  my  strength  of  roind  on  certain  sulyeats, 
Caroline ;  you,  whom  no  persuasious  can  induce  to  pa&s  a  bull, 
however  quiet  he  looks,  would  have  lirmly  shown  my  fiouse- 
kneper  she  had  done  wrong  ;  then  you  would  have  gciUiy  and 
wisely  admonished  her ;  and  at  last,  I  dare  say,  provided  she 
had  seemed  penitent,  you  would  have  very  sweetly  forgiven 
her.  Of  this  conduct  I  am  incapable.  However,  in  spita 
of  exaggerated  imposition,  I  still  find  we  live  within  our 
means ;  I  have  money  in  hand,  and  I  really  must  do  aaao 
good  witli  it.  The  Briarfield  poor  are  badly  off — they  ronit 
be  helped.  What  ought  I  to  do,  think  you.  Lina  ?  Had  I 
not  better  distribute  the  cash  at  once  7" 

"  No,  indeed,  Shirley ;  you  will  not  manage  properly.  I 
have  often  noticed  that  your  only  notion  of  charity  is  to  give 
shillings  and  half-crowns  in  a  careless,  freehanded  sort  of  way, 
whi<ih  is  liable  to  continual  abuse.  You  must  have  a  prime 
minister,  or  you  will  get  yourself  into  a  series  of  stvapcs.  Yon 
suggested  Miss  Ainley  yourself:  to  Miss  Ainley  I  will  apply; 
and,  meantime,  promise  to  keep  quiet,  and  not  begin  throwing 
away  your  money.  What  a  great  deal  you  have,  Shirley—  . 
you  must  feel  verj'  rich  with  atl  that  V 

"  Yes,  [  feel  of  consequence.  It  is  not  an  immense  ram, 
but  I  feci  responsible  for  its  disposal ;  and,  really,  this 
responsibility  weighs  on  my  mind  more  heavily  than  I  could 
have  expected.  They  say  that  there  are  some  families 
■Imott  starving  to  death  in  Briarfield ;  some  of  ray  own 
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•oltagen  are  in  wretched  circumstances — I  must  and  will  help 
them."  v^ 

"Some  people  say  we  shouldn't  give  alms  to  the  poor, 
Shirley." 

•*  They  are  great  fools  for  their  pains.  For  those  who  are 
Dot  hungry,  it  is  easy  to  palaver  about  the  degradation  of 
charity,  and  so  on  ;  but  they  forget  the  brevity  of  life,  as  well 
M  ita  bitterness.  We  have  none  of  us  long  to  live  :  let  us  help 
each  other  through  seasons  of  want  and  woe,  as  well  as  wo 
can,  without  heeding  in  the  least  the  scruples  of  vain  phi* 
kMophy." 

"But  you  do  help  others,  Shirley — you  give  a  great  deal 
u  it  is." 

"  Not  enough :  I  must  give  more,  or,  I  tell  you,  my  brotljer's  N 
blood  will  some  day  be  crying  to  Heaven  against  me.     For,      f 
titer  all,  if  political  incendiaries  come  here  to  kindle  con- 
flapation  in  the  neighborhood,  and  my  property  is  attacked, 
I  shall  defend  it  like  a  tigress — I  know  I  shall.     Lot  me 
listen  to  Mercy  as  long  as  she  is  near  me :  her  voice  once 
drowned  by  the  shout  of  ruffian  defiance,  nnd  I  shall  be  full 
of  impulses  to  resist  and  quell.     If  once  tK.;  poor  gather  and 
rise  in  the  form  of  the  mob,  I  shall  turn  against  them  as 
wistocrat :  if  they  bully  me,  I  must  dci'y  ;  W  they  attack,  I 
oust  resist — and  I  will." 
"You  talk  like  Robert." 

"I  feci  like  Robert,  only  more  fierily.     Let  them  meddle 
*itli  Robert,  or  Robert's  mill,  or  Robert's  interests,  and  I 
*k*ll  hate  them.     At  present  I  am  no  patrician,  nor  do  I  re- 
<wd  the  poor  round  me  as  plebeians ;  but  if  once  they  vio- 
ieatly  ^TTong  me  or  mine,  and  then  presume  to  dictate  to  us,    '. 
Iihall  quite  forget  pity  for  their  wTetchcdncss  and  respect  for    ' 
^\x  poverty,  in  scorn  of  their  ignorance  and  wrath  at  their  . 
"ttolonce." 
"Shirley — how  your  eyes  flash  I' 

"  Because  my  soul  burns.     Would  you,  any  more  than  me, 
irt  Robert  bo  borne  down  by  numbers  ?" 

"  If  I  had  your  power  to  aid  Robert,  I  would  use  it  as  you 
n^n  to  use  it.     If  I  rould  bo  such  a  friend  to  him  as  you 
c*o  be,  I  would  8l:in<l  by  him  as  you  mean  to  stand  by  him 
-tdl  death." 
"And  now.  Liua,  ih^jush  y<^ur  eyes  don't  fla-nh.  they  glow 
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/  Yon  drop  yout  IiJe  ;  but  I  ww  »  kintUeU  gpaik.  Howctw, 
it  is  not  yet  come  to  fightiiig.  Whnt  I  want  to  do  ifl,  to 
jtreeeiU  mischiuf.  I  fan  not  foi^ct,  cither  day  or  tiight,  tlint 
these  embittered  fvelinga  of  the  poor  against  the  rich  tun 
been  generated  in  Bulleriiig.  They  would  iieilhcc  hnle  nor 
enry  us  if  they  did  not  deem  as  so  much  liap)ii(!r  ihnii  tliviji- 
selves.  To  aliay  this  suil'ering,  and  iberchy  IctSMn  this  hale, 
lot  me,  out  of  my  abundance,  givo  abundantly ;  and  that  the 
donation  may  go  fnrlher,  let  it  bo  made  wisely.  To  thai  in- 
tent, wc  muiit  itilruduce  some  rlmr,  calm,  practical  Een»c  inta 
out  councils ;  so  go,  and  fSIch  .Mr-s  Ainley." 

Without  another  word,  Caroline  put  on  her  bonnet  and  de- 
parted. It  may,  perhaps,  appear  strange  that  uuilU'.'r  she  nor 
Shirley  thought  of  consulting  Mrs.  Pryor  on  their  ecbume ; 
bnt  they  were  wise  in  abstaining.  To  have  consulted  her — 
and  Ihia  they  knew  by  instinct — would  only  have  boen  to  in- 
irolve  her  in  paiui'ol  embarrassment.  She  was  far  belter  in- 
formed,  better  read,  a  dee|)er  thinker  than  Miss  Ainley,  but 
of  adniinistrative  energy,  of  executive  activity,  she  had  nouo. 
Sho  would  subscribe  her  own  modest  loite  to  a  charilablo 
object  williitgly,  secret  almsgiving  suited  her ;  but  in  publiv 
plans,  on  a  large  scale,  she  could  take  no  part ;  as  to  origiuat- 
ing  them,  that  was  out  of  the  question.  This  Shirley  knew, 
and  Ihorefuro  she  did  not  trouble  Mr?.  Pryor  by  unavailing 
coiifereuces,  which  couUl  only  remind  Iiit  of  her  own  defi- 
ciencies, and  do  no  good. 

It  was  a  bright  day  for  Miss  Aiulcy,  when  she  was  snm- 
moned  to  Fieldhead  to  deliberate  on  projects  so  congenial  to 
her — when  she  was  seated  with  all  honor  and  deference  at  a 
table,  with  papor,  pen,  ink,  and — what  was  liest  of  all — cash 
beforo  her,  and  required  to  draw  up  a  regular  plan  for  admin- 
istering relief  to  the  destitute  poor  of  Briarfield  She,  who 
knew  them  all,  had  studied  their  wants,  had  again  and  again 
full  in  what  way  they  might  best  be  suecored,  could  tbo 
means  of  succor  only  be  found,  was  fully  competent  lo  the 
uuderlaking,  and  a  meek  exultation  gladdened  her  kind  heart 
03  she  felt  herself  able  to  auswcr  clearly  and  promptly  the 
eager  questions  put  by  the  two  young  girls ;  as  she  showed 
them  in  her  answers  how  much  and  what  serviceable  knowt 
edge  shu  had  acquired  of  the  condition  of  her  feUow-cicatuni 
around  her. 
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Shirlej  placed  at  her  disposal  300/.,  and  at  sight  of  the 
monc}'  Mi£S  Aiiiley*8  eyes  filled  with  joyful  tears ;  for  she  al- 
ready  saw  the  huii<^ry  fed,  the  naked  clothed,  the  sick  coin- 
ferted  thereby.     She  quickly  drew  up  a  simple,  sensible  plan 
far  iti  expenditure ;  and  she  assured  them  brighter  times 
vonld  now  come  round,  for  she  doubted  not  the  lady  of 
Fietlbead's  example  would  be  followed  by  others ;  she  should 
tiy  to  get  additional  subscriptions,  and  to  fonn  a  fund ;  but 
fint  she  must  consult  the  clergy.     Yes,  on  that  point  she  was 
peremptory.     Mr.  Helstone,  Dr.  Boultby,  Mr.  Hall,  must  be 
eootolted ;  for  not  only  must  Briarfield  be  relieved,  but  Whin- 
Vary  and  Nunnely.     It  would,  she  averred,  be  presumption 
ia  her  to  take  a  single  step  unauthorized  by  them. 

The  clei^y  were  sacred  beings  in  Mis»  Ainley's  eyes  ;  no 
natter  what  might  be  the  insignificance  of  the  individual, 
l&ii  station  made  him  holy.  The  very  curates — who,  in  their 
tririal  arrogance,  were  hardly  worthy  to  tie  her  patten-strings, 
w  ctny  her  cotton  umbrella,  or  check  woolen  shawl — she,  in 
W  pure,  sincere  enthusiasm,  looked  upon  as  suckrng  sainta 
No  matter  how  clearly  their  Kttle  vices  and  enormous  ab* 
iurditiei  were  pointed  out  to  her,  she  could  not  see  them.  She 
vu  blind  to  ecclesiastical  defects — the  white  surplice  covered 
t  mnltitude  of  sins. 

Shirley,  knowing  this  harmless  iufatuatiou  on  the  part  of 
kw  rccenlly-choscn  prime  minister,  stipulated  expressly  that 
^  curates  were  to  have  iHo  voice  in  the  disj)osal  of  the 
ptoncy — that  their  meddling  fingers  were  not  to  be  inserted 
intc  iheu  pic.  The  rectors,  of  course,  must  be  paramount, 
•fid  they  might  be  trusted.  They  had  some  experience, 
*»ne  sagacity,  and  Mr.  Hall,  at  least,  had  symjiathy  and 
JoTiiig. kindness  for  his  fellow-men  ;  but  as  for  tb.e  youth 
Bwicr  them,  they  must  be  set  aside,  kept  down,  and  taught 
^t  lubordination  and  silence  best  became  their  years  and 
capacity. 

It  was  with  some  horror  Miss  Ainley  heard  this  language. 
Carcline,  however,  interposing  with  a  mild  word  or  two  in 
P^isc  of  Mr.  Sweeting,  calmed  her  again.  Sweeting  was, 
^dced.  her  own  favorite.  She  endeavored  to  respect  Alcssrs. 
^liloue  and  Donne  ;  but  the  slices  of  spunge-caKe,  or  glasses 
^cowslip  or  primrose  wine,  she  had  at  diHerent  limes  ad- 
'■luuilcied  to  Sweeting,  whoa  he  came  to  see  her  in  her  littl€ 


ooUagtt,  were  ever  oQeretl  with  seiitiments  of  duly  tnotherly 
regard-  The  same  innocuous  collatiou  ehc  hftd  once  present- 
ed to  Mnlonc ;  but  lh3,t  personage  evinced  such  open  scorn 
of  the  offerbg,  Bhe  had  never  ventured  to  renew  it.  To 
Doune  she  always  served  the  treat,  and  w-aa  happy  to  mx  hit 
approbation  of  it  proved  beyond  a  doubt,  by  the  iiiot  of  b>« 
Dsually  eating  two  pieces  of  cake,  and  putting  a  third  ia 
Ills  pocket. 

Indefatigable  in  her  exertions  where  good  v/aa  to  bo  dftuv, 
IiUGS  Aiolcy  would  immedialcly  liavc  tet  out  on  a  walk  of 
tea  tnilca  round  to  the  three  rectors,  in  onlor  to  show  tier 
plan,  and  humbly  Boliuit  their  approval;  but  Mi«s  KccJilar 
intenliclcd  tliis,  and  proposed,  as  an  amendment,  to  mllect 
the  olorgy  in  a.  miall  select  reunion  that  evening  at  Field- 
tutad.  Mist  AinJey  was  to  meel  litem,  %]id  ike  plan  was  to 
be  discnsBed  in  full  privy  council. 

Shirley  managed  to  get  (he  ecnior  priesthood  together  ac 
cordingly  ;  and  before  ihe  old  maid's  arriva!,  she  bad,  iutthcr, 
talked  ajl  the  gentlemen  into  the  inost  charming  mood  imag- 
inable. Shff  herself  had  lakca  in  hand  Dr.  Boullby  and  Mr. 
Ilelstoiio.  The  first  was  a  slubborn  old  Welshmaa,  hot, 
opinionated,  and  obstinate,  but,  withal,  a  man  who  did  ■ 
great  deal  of  good,  though  not  without  making  come  nwM 
about  it;  the  latter  we  know.  She  had  rather  a  friendly 
feeling  for  both,  especially  for  old  Ilelstonc ;  and  it  cost  hear 
no  trouble  to  be  quite  delightlul  to  them.  She  took  them 
round  the  garden  ;  the  gathered  them  flowers  ;  she  was  hko 
a  kind  daughter  to  them.  Mr.  Hall  she  left  to  CaroUne,  or, 
rather,  it  was  to  Caroline's  care  Mr,  Hall  conaigneS  himaelf. 

Ho  generally  sought  Caroline  in  every  party  where  she  and 
he  happened  to  be.  Ho  was  not  in  general  a  lady's  man, 
though  all  ladies  Uked  him  :  somclhing  of  a  hook-worm  he 
was,  near-sighted,  spectacled,  now  and  then  abstracted.  To 
old  ladies  he  was  kind  as  a  son.  To  men  of  every  occupation 
and  grade  ho  was  acceptable  ;  the  truth,  simplicity,  franknen 
of  his  manners,  the  nobleness  of  his  integrity,  the  reality  aad 
elovalion  of  his  piety,  won  him  friends  in  every  grade  :  hii 
poor  clerk  and  sexton  delighted  in  him  ;  the  noble  patron  of 
bis  living  esteemed  him  highly.  It  was  only  with  young, 
handsome,  fashionable,  and  stylish  ladies  he  felt  a  htlle  shy: 
.fanag  himself  a  plain  m&n— plain  in  aspect,  plain  ii 
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plain  in  speech — ^he  seemed  to  fear  their  dash,  elegance,  and 
ain.  But  Miss  Hclstone  had  neither  dash  nor  airs,  and  hor 
native  elegance  was  of  a  very  quiet  orders-quiet  as  the  beauty 
of  a  ground-loving  hcdgc-ilower.  He  was  a  fluent,  cheerful, 
igteeable  talker.  Caroline  could  talk,  too,  in  a  titc-d-fifc : 
•be  liked  Mr.  Hall  to  come  and  take  the  seat  next  her  in  a 

Ky,  and  thus  secure  her  from  Peter  Augustus  JVlalonc, 
iph  Donne,  or  John  Sykes ;  and  Mr.  Hall  never  failed  to 
•fail  himself  of  this  privilege  when  ho  possibly  could.  Such 
pelerence  shown  by  a  Eic;^Ie  gentleman  to  a  eingle  lady 
vmld  certainly,  in  ordinary  cases,  have  set  in  motion  the 
tBDgnes  of  the  gossips ;  but  Cyril  Hall  was  forty-five  years 
•id,  ilightly  bald,  and  slightly  gray,  and  nobody  ever  said  oi 
thought  he  was  likely  to  be  vnarricd  to  Miss  Hclstone.  ICor 
did  he  think  so  himself:  he  was  wedded  already  to  his  books 
ind  his  parish :  his  kind  sister  Margaret,  spectacled  and 
kuncd  like  himself,  made  him  happy  in  his  single  state ;  ho 
eoQiidcrcd  it  too  late  to  cl:ange.  Besides,  ho  had  kuo^Yn 
Caroline  as  a  pretty  little  girl ;  she  had  sat  on  his  knco  many 
ttiinc;  he  had  bought  her  toys  and  given  her*  books  ;  he  felt 
that  her  friendship  fur  him  was  mixed  with  a  sort  cf  filial 
wpect;  he  could  not  have  bi*ought  himself  to  attempt  to 
pre  another  color  to  her  se:itimcnts,  and  lu's  serene  mind 
coold  glass  a  fair  image  without  fecliog  its  depths  troubled  by 
the  rcfiection. 

WTicn  Miss  Ainlcy  arrived,  she  was  made  kindly  welcome 
ly  ercry  one :  Mrs.  Pryor  and  Margaret  Hall  made  room  for 
Iw  on  the  sofa  between  t!iem,  and  when  the  three  were 
•ttted,  they  formed  a  trio  -.vhich  the  gay  and  thoughtless 
*Duld  have  scorned,  iiidccil,  a  quite  worthless  and  unattractive 
-*  middle-aged  widow  and  two  plain,  spectacled  old-maids— 
fet  \vLich  had  its  o\mi  quiet  value,  as  many  a  suQeriiig  and 
^dless  human  being  knew. 

Shirley  opened  tlio  business  and  showed  the  plan. 

**I  know  the  hand  which  drew  up  that,"  said  Mr.  Hall, 

ecing  at  ]Mis3  Ainley,  and  smiling  oenignantly :  his  appro- 
)nwus  won  at  once.  Bo  alt  by  heard  and*  deliberated  with 
hent  brow  and  protruded  uufl^r  lip  :  hi?  consent  he  considered 
^weighty  to  be  given  in  a  Ij.iriy.  Hebtoue  glanced  sharp- 
7  Tonnd  with  an  alert,  suspicious  expression,  as  if  he  appre- 
^inided  that  female  craft  was  at  work,  and  that  somethiuj^  iiv 
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petticoats  was  somehow  trj'iTi»utidsrlioni1  to  aonnini  looinuoh 
mduuncc,  auil  make  ii^eU  uf  loo  iiuioli  iinpurtaiace.  Shtrlay 
cauglit  and  comjireheiideii  the  expri^ou — 

"Tills  Khcme  is  uolliinir,"  eaid  she,  carelessly  ;  "  it  U  ooly 
an  outliue — a  niero  Eupgesiian ;  yon,  gonltemou,  tiie  wqaatUa, 
to  draw  up  rules  of  your  own." 

And  she  directly  letchcd  her  writing-case,  smiling  (jooorly 
to  bersoir  as  she  bent  over  tho  table  where  it  Klood :  tho  ])ro- 
diifcd  a  sheet  of  paper,  a  now  pen,  drew  an  aim-cluiir  ta  the 
table,  and  presenting  her  band  to  old  HcUlonc,  begged  net- 
mision  to  install  him  in  it.  For  a  niiiiule  hu  was  a  littla 
stiITi  and  stood  wrinkling  bis  cj>pper-iM)loted  forehead  strangdjr. 
At  last  he  mutterod — 

"  Well — you  ans  neither  my  wife  nor  my  daa{;bler,  to  Til 
be  W  for  cues;  but  wind — 1  know  I  (uu  Ivd;  yoni  littb 
foinale  manisuvres  doa't  blind  tne." 

"  Oh  !"  snid  Shirley,  dipping;  the  pen  in  the  ink,  &nd  putting 
it  into  his  hand,  "yon  mu^t  ri'gaiil  me  us  Captain  Keutdai 
to-day.  This  is  qidte  a  gv.'ntlui nan's  aHiiir'^-yourv  and  miaa 
entirely,  doctor  (so  she  had  dubUcd  the  rcelor).  The  ladiea 
there  are  only  to  be  our  aids-de-canip.  and  at  their  peril  thoy 
speak,  (ill  we  have  settled  the  whole  business." 

lie  smiled  a  little  primly,  and  began  to  write.  He  Booa 
intcrrnplcd  himself  to  ask  qncstious,  and  cnnsult  his  brethren, 
disdainfully  lifting  his  glance  over  the  curly  beads  of  the  two 
girls,  and  the  demure  caps  of  iho  elder  ladies,  to  meet  the 
winkinj;  glasses  and  Rray  pales  of  the  priests.  lu  thu  diitCQV 
sion  whieh  ensued,  all  three  c  "'Icnien,  to  Ibeir  iuHuite  credit, 
showed  a  thoniiigh  acquaiiiiaiice  with  the  [wor  of  tliar 
parishes — an  even  minute  acqiiaiiiianec  with  iheir  separate 
wants.  l:,inh  rcclov  knew  wlieie  dolhiug  was  neoiled,  wli -ro 
fuud  would  be  uiost  oeceptuble,  where  money  could  be  lie- 
EtuWed  with  a  probability  of  it  being  judieiout-ly  laid  out. 
WluTcvor  their  memories  fell  short,  Miss  Aiol^y  or  Mia 
Hall,  ifappliwl  to,  could  help  tliem  out ;  hut  both  Indies  took 
care  not  to  speak  unless  s|K)kuu  to.  -  Neither  of  them  wanted 
to  be  turcmoat,  but  each  sincerely  desired  to  he  useful,  and 
useful  the  clergy  consented  to  make  ihcm ;  with  wltieh  b(>oD 
they  wore  content. 

Shirley  stood  behind  the  rectors,  leaning  over  their  shoul- 
<i«n  DOW  and  then  to  glance  at  the  rules  drawn  up,  aad  Um 
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lift  of  caecfl  making  out,  listening  to  all  they  said,  and  still  at 

iatenrals  smiling  her  queer  smile — a  smile  not  ill-natured,  but 

liffuiflcant :  loo  significant  to  be  generally  thought  amiable. 

Men  rarely  like  such  of  their  fellows  as  read  their  inward 

nature  too  clearly  and  truly.    It  is  good  for  women,  especially, 

to  be  endowed  with  a  soi\  blindness :  to  have  mild,  dim  eyes, 

that  never  penetrate  below  the  surface  of  things — that  take 

ill  ibr  what  it  seems :  thousands,  knowing  this,  keep  their 

CfeliiLi  drooped,  on  system ;  but  the  most  downcast  glance 

las  its  loophole,  through  which  it  can,  on  occasion,  take  its 

HDtinel-sunrey  of  life.     I  remember  once  seeing  a  pair  of  blue 

Cfet,  that  were  usually  thought  sleepy,  secretly  on  the  alert, 

m,  I  knew  by  their  expression — an  expression  which  chilled 

my  blood,  it  was  in  that  quarter  so  wondrously  unexpected — 

tlut  Ibr  years  they  had  been  accustomed  to  silent  soul-read- 

nig.    The  world  culled  the  owner  of  these  blue  eyes  "  bonne 

p^te  iemmc'*  (she  was  not  an  Englishwoman) :  1  learned 

ker  nature  afterward — got  it  off  by  heart — studied  it  in  its 

iiithest,  mo£t  hidden  recesses — she  was  the  fnicst,  deepest, 

nbtlcst  schemer  in  Europe. 

When  all  was  at  length  settled  to  Miss  Keeklar*8  mind, 
tod  the  clergy  had  entered  so  fully  into  the  spirit  of  her  plans 
u  to  head  the  subscription-list  with  their  signatures  ibr  50/. 
ttch,  she  ordered  supper  to  be  served  ;  having  previously 
fcecttfj  Mrs.  Gill  to  exercise  her  utmost  skill  in  the  prepara- 
\  tioa  of  this  repast.  Mr.  Hall  was  no  bon-vivaut :  he  was 
lUturally  au  abstemious  man,  indilierent  to  luxury ;  but 
Bwiltby  and  Helstoue  both  liked  good  cookery  ;  the  recherch6 
wpper,  coujscqueulJ.y,  put  tiicm  into  excellent  humor  :  thoy 
^  justice  to  it,  thour:h  in  a  genlJemajily  way — not  in  the 
o«lc  Mr.  Donne  would  have  done,  had  he  been  present.  A 
gla«of  fuie  wiue  was  likewise  tasted,  with  discerning,  though 
Wwt  decorous  relish.  Captain  Keeldar  was  complimented 
^his  taste  ;  the  compliment  charmed  him  :  it  had  been  his 
*"a  to  gratify  and  satisfy  his  priestly  guests  :  he  had  succeed- 
ed, aiul  was  radiant  with  glee. 
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The  next  day  Shirley  cxprt-ssed  to  Cnroline  how  ilelightej 
«lie  fc-lt  that  the  little  parly  had  gouc  oITni  well. 

"  I  rather  like  1o  entertain  a  cirrlo  of  gimtlcinen,"  mill 
the  :  "  it  is  nmuaing  lo  obBOrvo  how  they  enjoy  a  judicipittly- 
i-oncocled  repast.  For  tnirK-lves,  you  fee,  these  choice  winea 
and  ihese  EcieniiHe  dishes  are  of  do  imporlunoe  to  uh  ;  but 
jKiiilemeu  Eeemto  retain  Bomethin?  of  the  naiTt'tcefobildraii 
About  food,  and  one  likes  to  piea^  them  :  that  is,  when  they 
show  llie  becominp,  deecnt  seir-frovemmciit  of  our  adrainible 
reclfirs.  I  walch  Moore  Mmelimes,  lo  try  and  discover  how 
lie  can  bo  pk'ascd :  but  he  has  not  tliat  child's  siniplicily 
iboul  birn.  Did  you  ever  find  out  his  nccesaiblc  point  Caro> 
due  ?     You  have  seen  more  of  him  than  I." 

"  It  is  not  at  any  rate  that  of  my  uncle  and  Dr.  Boultby," 
lelurncd  Carolina  smiling.  She  always  felt  a  sort  of  shy 
pleasure  in  following  Miss  Kecldar's  lead  respecting  the  dia- 
cussion  of  her  cousin's  characler :  left  lo  hcreelf,  she  would 
never  have  touched  on  the  subject ;  but  when  inirited,  the 
teoiplation  of  talking  about  him  of  whom  she  was  ever  thiuk- 
ing  was  irresistible.  "  Hut,"  she  added,  "  I  really  don't  know 
what  it  is ;  for  I  never  watched  Robert  in  my  life  but  my 
(cmtiny  was  presently  baffled  by  finding  he  waa  watching 

"There  it  is  I"  exclaimed  Shirley  i  "you  can't  fix  your 
cycB  on  him  but  his  presently  flash  on  you.  Ho  is  never  off 
his  Ruard  ;  ho  won't  pivo  you  an  advantage  :  even  when  he 
docs  not  look  at  you.  liis  ihonghts  seem  lo  be  busy  among 
your  own  ihoughia,  tracing  your  words  and  aclions  to  Ihwr 
foUTce.  contemplating  your  motives  at  his  ease.  Oh  '.  I  know 
that  sort  of  character,  or  something  in  the  same  st)*le :  it  ii 
one  that  piques  mo  singularly — how  does  it  aflcct  you  ?" 

This  cjucBtion  was  a  specimen  of  one  of  Shirley's  sharp, 
■udden  turn* :  Caroline  usod  to  be  Autt«i'eu  by  thorn  at  tint. 
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bat  ihe  had  now  got  into  the  way  of  parrying  these  home- 
thrusts  like  a  little  Quakeress. 
"  Piqne  you  1     In  what  way  does  it  piaue  you  1"  she  said. 
'*  Here  he  conies !  suddenly  cxclaiinea  Shirley,  breaking 
oK  starting  up,  and  running  to  the  window.     "  Here  comes 
t  diversion.     I  never  told  you  of  a  superb  conquest  I  have 
made  lately — made  at  those  parties  to  which  I  can  nevci 
peisuade  you  to  accompany  me  ;  and  the  thing  has  been  done 
vithout  cfibrt  or  intention  on  my  part :  that  I  aver.     There 
is  the  bell — and  by  all  that*s  delicious  !   there  are  two  of 
tkem.     Do  they  never  hunt  then,  except  in  couples  ?     You 
may  have  one,  Lina ;  and  you  may  take  your  choice  :  I  hope 
I  itn  generous  enough.     Listen  to  Tartar  !'* 

The  black-muzzled,  tawny  dog,  a  glimpse  of  which  was  seen 
lathe  chapter  which  first  introduced  its  mistress  to  the  reader, 
kare  gave  tongue  in  the  hall,  amid  whose  hollow  space  the 
deep  bark  resounded  formidably.  A  growl,  more  terrible  than 
the  bark — ^menacing  as  muttered  tlmnder — succeeded. 

Listen  I"  again  cried  Shirley,  laughing.  "  You  would 
think  that  the  prelude  to  a  bloody  onslaught :  they  will  be 
fnghtened :  they  don't  know  old  Tartar  as  I  do :  they  are 
Bot  aware  liis  uproars  are  all  sound  and  fury,  signifying 
Mthiog." 

Sotne  bustle  was  heard.     "  Down,  sirl^-down  I"  exclaim- 
ed a  high-toned,  imperious  voice,  and  then  came  a  crack  of  a 
ome  or  whip.     Imniediately  there  was  a  yell — a  scutter — a 
Rin— a  positive  tumult. 
"Oh  I  Malone!  Malone  !" 
"Down  I  down  I  down  I"  cried  the  high  voice. 
"He  is  really  worrying  them  I"  exclaimed  Shirley.    **  They 
i^ve  struck  him :  a  blow  is  not  what  he  is  used  to,  and  will 
m  lake." 

Out  she  ran :  a  gentleman  was  fleeing  up  the  oak  stair- 
sue,  making  for  refuge  in  the  gallery  or  chambers  in  hot 
baste;  another  was  backing  fast  to  the  stair-ioot,  wildly 
fl«uriihing  a  knotty  stick,  at  the  same  time  reiterating — 
"Down!  down  I  down  I'  while  the  tawny  dog  hayed,  bel- 
Wal,  howle<i  at  him.  and  a  group  of  servants  came  bundling 
from  the  kitchen.  The  dog  made  a  spring  ;  the  second  gen- 
^man  turned  tail,  and  rushed  after  his  comrade;  the  first 
^^  already  safe  in  a  bed-room  :  he  held  the  door  against  his 
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!  ha  I"  cried  Malone,  in  hollow  laughter,  quitttDfr  the 
door,  and  leauin^  over  the  maseivc  balustrade,  "  Really,  that 
animal  alarmwf  Donne,  lie  is  a  little  timid,"  he  proceeded, 
stiQcning  himseir,  and  walking  trimly  to  the  Btair-head.  ."I 
thought  it  belter  to  ToUow,  in  order  to  re-assure  him." 

"  It  appcant  you  did :  well,  come  down,  if  you  pleue. 
John"  (luniing  to  her  man-servant),  "  go  iip-s(airs  and  libemts 
Mr.  Donne.     Take  care,  Mr.  Malone,  the  stairs  are  slippery." 

In  truth  they  were,  being  of  polished  oak.  The  cautioQ 
came  a  little  laic  for  Klalciie :  he  had  slipped  already  in  hif 
■lately  descent,  and  was  only  saved  from  ihlling  by  a  clutchat 
the  banislers,  which  made  the  whole  slrueturc  creak  again. 

Tartar  eccmed  to  think  the  visilor's  descent  cHi^cleil  with 
unwarranted  tr.lat,  and  accordingly  ho  growled  once  more. 
MaJoiic,  however,  was  no  coward  i  the  spring  of  the  dog  had 
taken  him  by  surprise  ;  but  he  passed  him  now  in  euppreaanl 
fury  raUiur  than  lear:  if  a  look  could  have  strangled  Tartar, 
ho  would  have  breathed  no  more.  Forgetting  politenesa,  in 
his  sullen  rage,  Malona  pushed  into  the  parlor  before  Min 
Kceldar.  He  glanced  at  Miss  llelslonc;  ho  could  scarcely 
bring  himself  to  bend  to  her.  lie  glared  on  both  the  ladies : 
he  looked  as  if,  had  either  of  them  been  Ids  wife,  he  would 
have  made  a  glorious  husband  at  the  momeut :  in  each  hand 
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ho  seemod  as  if  ho  would  havo  liked  to  clutch  one,  and  gripe 
lier  to  dcatli. 

llowtivcr,  Shirley  took  pity  ;    8he  ceased  to  lauf^h ;    and 
CAioiiue  waa  tco  true  a  lady  to  smile  even  at  any  one  under 
Ubrlincaiion.     Tartar  \vas  (lisini.^S4.d  :   Peter  Aii<rustu3  was 
iQuthcd  ;  lor  Shirley  had  looks  anil  tones  tiiat  might  soothe  a 
Tery  bull :  ho  had  sense  to  ioel  that,  since  he  could  not  chal- 
lenge the  owner  of  the  dog,  ho  had  bettor  be  civil ;  and  civil 
lie  tried  to  be  ;  and  his  attempts  being  well  received,  he  grew 
picieutly  very  civil,  and  quite  Inmselt'  again.     He  had  come, 
lidded,  for  the  express  purpose  of  making  himself  charming 
ind  iiuciuating :  rough  portents  had  met  him  on  his  first  ad- 
miwou  to  Fieldhead ;  but  that  passage  got  over,  charming 
lad  iascinating  he  resolved  to  be.     Like  March,  having  come 
i&  bke  a  liou,  he  pur{)osed  to  go  out  like  a  lamb. 

For  the  sake  of  air,  us  it  appeared,  or  perhaps  fur  that  of 
Ksdyexii,  iu  case  of  some  new  emergency  arising,  he  took  his 
•e»l— not  on  the  sofa,  wlieru  Mits  Keeldar  ollurcd  him  enlhron* 
ttaljoii,  nor  yet  near  the  lircsido,  lo  which  Ciivolim;,  by  a  liiend- 
ly  sign,  j^!utly  invited  him — but  ou  a  cliair  close  to  the  door. 
Bciiig  no  longer  sullen  or  i'mioiis,  he  ^xm\\\  after  his  fashion, 
ootmntiucd  and  embarrassed.  He  talked  to  the  ladies  by  tits 
tod  nans,  choosing  ibr  topics  whatever  was  most  intensely 
coiuiiiuh-piare  :  he  sighed  deeply,  signilicanliy,  at  the  close  of 
^Ter}' R'litencc ;  he  sigliod  in  eat*h  janse;  he  sighed  ere  he 
^'ued  his  mouth.  At  last,  iinding  it  desirable  to  add  ease  to 
"bother  ehdims,  he  drew  lirth  lo  aid  him,  an  ample  silk 
l^ct-haniiKereniel'.  This  was  to  be  the  graceful  toy  with 
*liichhia  unoccupied  hands  were  to  trifle.  He  went  to  work 
*iih  a  certaiu  energy  ;  he  lulded  the  red  and  yellow  stjuare 
f^crwiic ;  he  whipped  it  ojien  with  a  waft :  again  he  folded 
1^  ui  nariower  compass :  he  made  of  it  a  handsome  band.  Tc 
*lut  pur|X)se  would  he  proceed  to  apply  the  ligature  ]  Would 
wwrap  it  about  his  tlimat — his  head  I  Should  it  be  a  com- 
"rter  or  a  turban]  Neither.  Peter  Augustus  had  an  in- 
teaiive — an  original  genius  .  he  was  about  to  show  the  ladies 
Picw  of  aciiun  possessing,  at  least,  the  charm  of  novelty.  He 
J^^ou  the  chair  with  his  atluelic  Irish  le;:s  crossed,  and  iheso 
*;'gs.  iu  tnat  alUlude,  he  circled  \\x\\\  the  bandana,  and  bound 
'"Uilv  Irjgelhi.-r.  It  was  eviJenl  ne  I'clt  this  device  lo  be  Worth 
^I'eacuic:  he  repculjd  it  more  timu  once.     Tin/  H*coud  \icx 


fonnanoe  tont  Shirley  to  tlie  MtinJow,  to  latt^ii  her  aitcnt  Lul 

irrejiTesBibla  laugh,  unseen;  it  turned  Caroline's  iicad  osiile, 
that  her  long  curia  might  ucrcea  the  smile  luontling  on  hiT 
featurcB.  Misa  HuUtone,  indeed,  was  amused  by  more  thut 
one  point  in  Pcler'a  denieanor :  t\>o  ^vIlB  cdilicd  at  the  Dem- 
[jbtu  though  abrupt  divcrdon  of  his  humage  from  hcrsWr  to 
the  heiress  :  tlie  fiODD/.  ho  KU]i[>0Eei1  iier  likely  one  day  la  in- 
herit, were  not  to  be  weighed  iu  tbe  balanco  aguimt  MilM 
Keeldar's  e£tate  and  Hall.  Ho  toulc  no  paitis  to  conceal  bis 
calculations  aud  tactics :  ho  pn  Icudcd  to  no  gradual  clwii|a 
of  views;  ho  wheeled  about  at  tuec :  the  pursuit  of  the  lasn 
fortune  was  openly  iclinquisheil  fur  that  of  the  greater.  Ou 
what  grounds  he  expected  to  Eitceeed  iu  his  chase,  hiiueulf  List 
knew  :  certainly  not  by  Ekillfnl  managoment. 

From  tlio  length  of  lime  that  elapsed,  it  appeared  th;it  Jaim 
had  Bomo  difficulty  iit  persuading  Mr.  Dooue  to  desoeiid.  At 
length,  however,  that  gentleman'  appeared :  nor,  as  Ite  pre- 
sented himself  at  the  oak-parlur  duor,  did  he  fcem  ia  tho 
slightest  degree  ashamed  or  coiifused — not  a,  whit.  DouM^ 
indeed,  was  of  that  coldly  phlegnialic,  immovably  complooenlt 
dens'.-ly  sell-satisficd  nature,  which  is  iusensiblc  to  sbaino.  Ha 
had  never  blushed  in  his  life;  no  humilistion  could  upad) 
him  :  Ills  nerves  were  not  capable  of  frmaiiou  enough  to  elir 
his  hfe,  and  make  color  mount  to  his  cheek  ;  he  had  no  firo  itt 
liis  blood,  vid  no  modesty  in  his  soul :  he  vms  a  ironttess,  %t- 
ron'ant,  di^corous  slip  of  tho  common-place  :  conceited,  inaae, 
insij)iJ;  and  this  gontlemaii  hud  a  notion  of  irooinjt  Miw 
Kc-elJar  1  He  knew  no  more,  Ljwerer,  how  to  set  about  the 
biisiuerd  Ihaii  if  ho  bad  been  oa  imago  carired  in  wood  :  ll« 
had  no  idea  of  a  tasic  lo  be  pleased,  a  heart  lo  be  reached  in 
courtship ;  his  notion  was,  when  he  should  Lave  formally 
visited  her  a  few  limes,  to  write  a  letter  propoisiug  marrlose  ; 
then  he  calculated  she  would  accept  him  Ibr  Jnvo  of  his  olbco, 
then  they  would  bo  married,  then  be  shoiild  be  master  of 
i'icldheau,  aud  he  should  live  \-erj'*Conilbrla'>ly,  have  surv- 
luits  at  his  command,  eat  and  diink  of  the  l.>e<'t.  ami  bo  a 
great  inau.  Vou  would  not  li.ive  suspected  his  iJilRQlio^s 
when  he  addressed  bis  iulendi-.!  bride,  in  on  iiniiertiuoi>t, 
iujured  lone — 

"  A  very  dangerous  dog  tliat,  T^Iiss  Kceldai.  I  woodei  yn 
altould  keep  such  on  animal." 
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•*  Do  p)ii,  Mr.  Donne  ?     Perhaps  you  will  wonder  more, 
trlieii  I  tell  you  I  am  vcr}'  fuml  of  him." 

**  J  should  say  you  are  not  eerious  hi  the  assertion.     Can't 
bncy  a  lady  iuiid  of  that  brute — 'tis  so  ugly — a  mere  carter's 
dog — pray  hang  liim.*' 
"  Haug  what  I  am  fond  of?" 

*'And  purcha^  in  his  stead  some  sweetly  pooty  pug  or 
poodle;  something  appropriate  to  the  fair  sex :  ladies  generally 
like  lap-doprs." 
"  Perhaps  I  am  an  exception." 

"  Oh !  you  cau't  be,  3'ou  know.  All  ladies  are  alike  in  those 
nttters :  that  is  universally  allowed." 

"Tartar  frightened  you  terribly,  Mr.  Donne,  I  hope  you 
von't  take  any  hann." 

"That  I  shall,  no  doubt.  He  gave  mc  a  turn  I  bhall  not 
■oaibrgct.  When  I  sor  him  (such  was  Mr.  Donne's  pro- 
Bnneiation)  about  to  sprin^^.  I  thought  I  should  have  fainted." 

"  Perhaps  you  did  I'aint  in  the  bed-room — you  were  a  long 
time  there  ?" 

"No;  I  bore  up,  that  I  might  hold  the  door  fast :  I  was 
detennioed  not  to  let  any  one  cMiter  ;  I  thought  I  would  keep 
* burier  between  me  and  tlic  enemy." 

"But  what  if  your  friend  Mr.  !Malone  had  been  worried  ?" 

"Mak)uc  must  take  care  of  liimself  Your  man  persuaded 
Oe  to  come  out  at  lust,  bv  savinfj  tlie  dojr  was  chained  up  in 
ui  kennel  ;  if  I  had  not  been  assured  of  this,  I  would  have 
Wnaiucd  all  day  in  the  cliamber.  But  wliat  is  that  ?  I  dc- 
•^  the  man  has  told  a  falsehood  I     The  dog  is  there  I" 

And  indeed  Tartar  walked  past  the  plass-iloor  opening  to 
tlw  garden,  stiff,  tawny,  and  black-muzzled  as  ever.  He  still 
•wiDcd  in  bad  humor  :  ho  was  growling  again,  and  whistling 
*  kail-strangled  whistle,  being  an  inheritance  from  the  buU- 
«>?  side  of  his  anceslrj'. 

"There  arc  other  visiters  coming,"  observed  Shirley,  with 
|«al  provoking  coolness  which  the  owners  of  ibrniidable-look* 
lOp  dogs  are  apt  to  show  while  their  animals  are  all  bristle 
^^  biiy.  'J'liriar  sprang  down  the  pavement  toward  the  gate, 
Wlowiiig  "  avec  explosion.  '  His  mistress  quietly  opened  the 
lUssdoor,  and  step^wd  out  chirruping  to  him.  His  bellow 
^3tt  already  silonced,  and  he  was  lilting  up  Ids  huge,  blunt, 
"^pd  head  to  the  new  callers  to  be  patted. 
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•"■\VhnI— Tartar,  Tnrt.ir'"  sai<]  ft  ehuprv,  rnihpr  bnyUh 
Triico  ;  "  lion  1  juu  know  us  '     Onoil'incirnins.  iil'l  boy  T' 

Anii  Utile  Mr,  Swcuiin^,  wlinBeconsc-iotisgooil-iiniiire  mtui* 
him  com  para  lively  Icnrlew  of  tniin,  wDman,  rhild,  or  brute, 
came  through  the  c^ale,  cnressing  the  giianliau.  Ilia  »icar, 
Illr.  Hull,  ibllowcil':  ho  hod  no  {eaT  o(  Tartar  cither,  ntiil 
Tiirtnr  haj  no  ill-wUt  to  him ;  he  anuflcd  Ixnh  the  pciitl«mcn 
Tounil.  and  then,  aa  if  conciudinf;  tliat  thfy  were  hannlm, 
mill  might  be  aUi»K'cd  to  pais,  tie  withdrew  to  ibc  Eunnf  fiant 
rtf  the  hnll,  leaving  tbc  archway  free.  Mr.  Sweeiin^  followi^. 
xoil  would'  have  nlnyed  with  him,  but  Tartar  took  no  nolioe 
or  his  caresses  :  it  was  only  his  luistrcjs'B  hand  whose  loach 
gave  him  pleasure ;  to  all  odiera  he  showed  himself  obstinatclf 
iiiHensiblii. 

Shirley  ndvnneed  to  meet  Mdsrs.  Httll  and  Swcctina',  %h»k- 
ing  hands  with  them  cordially:  they  were  come  to  tell  hurof 
curtaiti  sueci-E^s  they  had  achieved  that  moniiiig  in  Bpptica> 
tions  for  sulLtcriptions  !□  tlie  fund.  Mr.  Hall's  eyes  bouned 
beniitDaDlly  through  his  spectacles  :  his  plain  face  looki^  pn» 
itinly  handsome  with  gondiicss,  and  when  Canotiiic,  eeciii^  who 
wu  come,  ran  out  to  meet  him,  and  put  both  her  hands  iolo 
hi*,  be  gazed  down  on  her  with  a  gentle,  wn^ne.  nlicctiODBie 
expnwston.  that  gave  him  the  aspect  of  a  smiling  Melanclhon- 

Inslead  of  re-onlcring  the  hoase,  they  strayed  through  tha 
E»»Ueii,  tlie  ladies  walking  one  on  each  side  of  Mr,  llatl.  It 
was  a  brtwry,  sunny  day :  the  air  refrnshcd  tho  girls'  ch««l:^ 
and  gracefully  disheveled  their  ringlets :  both  of  ihom  looked 
pretty — one,  gay:  Mr.  Hall  spoke  oflpnc«t  to  h'u  briltiaiit 
coni)ianion.  looked  most  frequently  at  tho  quiet  ouc  Mni 
K'vldar  gathered  handfuU  of  the  pro fn eel y- blooming  flown, 
whose  p<-rl'uni(i  tilled  the  iiicloture :  slie  gavt.'  tome  to  Carotia^ 
telling  her  lo  choose  a  nosegay  for  Mr.  Hall ;  ami  with  bat 
lap  lilW  uith  dc'iieaic  and  tplendid  blmwoms,  Caratint  Hi 
dowu  on  the  uli-pi  of  a  suinmer>hoi«c  ;  the  vicat  siood  OOlf 
bor  leaning  on  bis  cane. 

Shirley,  who  could  nut  be  inhospitable,  now  c.illed  oat  tin 
negloeled  pnir  in  the  oak-parlor ;  she  couvoynl  Doiuw  put 
hif  drcail  enemy  Tartar,  who,  with  liis  nose  on  hi*  fonspawi, 
lay  leoriiig  under  the  meridian  sun.  Donno  was  not  gratefnl  * 
hit  never  was  fateful  fur  kindness  and  attention ;  tint  ba  val 
glad  of  the  laioguant      Mini  Recldar,  desiruus  of  bring  jra- 
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futiaJ,  oflered  the  curates  flowers  :  they  accepteil  them  ^nth 
native  awkwardness.  Maloue  seemed  specially  at  a  loss,  when 
a  bouquet  filled  one  hand,  while  his  fhillelagh  occupied  the 
0tber.  Donue*8  **  Thank  you  !''  was  rich  to  hear ;  it  was  the 
most  fatuous  and  arrogant  of  sounds,  implying^  that  he  con- 
adered  this  oflcring  an  homage  to  his  merits,  and  an  attempt 
8a  the  part  of  the  heiress  to  ingratiate  herself  into  his  priceless 
ifleetioQi.  Sweeting  alone  received  the  posy  like  a  smart, 
KmiUe,  little  man,  as  he  was :  putting  it  gallantly  and  nat- 
tily into  his  hutton-hole. 

At  a  reward  for  his  good  manners.  Miss  Keeldar  beckoning 
Vm  apart,  gave  him  some  commission,  which  mado  his  e3'es 
iptrkle  with  glee.  Away  he  Hew,  round  by  the  court-yard  to 
tiw  kitchen  :  no  need  to  privc  him  directions  ;  he  was  always 
It  home  every  where.  Kre  lung  he  re-appeared,  carrying  a 
lOQud  table,  which  he  placed  under  the  cedar ;  then  he  col- 
lected six  garden-chairs  i'rom  variuus  nooks  and  bowers  in  the 
pmrnds,  and  placed  them  in  a  circle.  The  parlor-maid — Miss 
Keeldar  kept  no  footman — came  out,  bearing  a  napkin-covered 
tray.  Sweetings  nimble  lingers  aided  hi  disposing  glasses, 
plates,  knives  and  forks :  he  a:>sisted  her,  too,  in  setting  forth 
ioeat  luncheon,  consisting  of  cold  chicken,  ham,  and  tarts. 

This  sort  of  impromplu  regale,  it  was  Shirley's  delight  to 
*fier  any  chance  guests  ;  and  nothing  pleased  her  better  than 
to  have  an  alert,  obliging  little  friend,  like  Sweeting,  to  run 
•bout  her  hand,  cheerily  receive  and  briskly  execute  her  hos- 
pitable hints.  David  and  she  were  on  the  best  terms  in  the 
'jwkl ;  and  his  devotion  to  tlie  heiress  was  quite  disinterested, 
■ince  it  prejudicetl  in  nothing  his  faithful  allegiance  to  the 
oufpiificent  Dora  Sykes. 

The  repast  turned  out  a  very  mcrrj-  one.  Donne  and 
Maloue,  indeed,  contributed  but  little  to  its  vivacity,  the 
cbicf  part  they  played  in  it  being  what  concenied  the  knife, 
^.  and  wine-glass ;  but  where  four  such  natures  as  INIr. 
Hall,  David  Sweeting,  Shirley,  and  Caroline,  were  assembled 
^  health  and  amity,  on  a  green  lawn,  under  a  sunny  sky, 
^dit  a  wilderness  of  flowers,  there  could  not  be  ungenial 
iulbess. 

lu  the  course  of  conversation,  Mr.  Hall  reminded  the  ladies 
tbat  Whiuuntide  was  approaching  when  the  grand  United 
^uuday-School  tea-drinking  and  procession  of  the  three  parishes 
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of  Biiarlielil,  WhJnbnry,  and  Numely  wero  to  take  plaoe 
Caroliiic  ho  knew  -n-ould  be  a.t  her  post  as  teacher,  he  eaiA, 
and  he  hoped  Miss  Keeldar  would  not  be  wanting  ;  he  Iwficd 
ehe  would  make  her  first  publio  appearance  Bmong  thoiii  il 
that  time.  Shirley  waa  not  the  pcrwn  to  mm  an  occonoa 
cfthia  Gort :  sho  hkcti  festive  excitement,  a  galheriiig  oi  bap- 
piuees,  u  cciir""'™*'""  ""d  ccnbinnlion  of  pleasant  detaili. 
a  throng  of  gl  ustor    F  elated  hearts :  »he  told  Mr. 

Hall  they  mi]  aer  wiili  gecnrity :  she  did  not  know 

what  she  wol  'e,  hn*  they  might  dispose  of  hor  U 

they  pleased. 

"  And,"  B  will  projnise  to  come  to  mj 

table,  and  ta  alll" 

"1  shall  Oh'  '  said  he.     "I  have  ocoiipioJ 

the  plaou  on  1  .uim  <       lese  monster  tca-driiiking*  tot 

the  Itut  six  ;  prmx       1,  turning  to  Miis  Keeldw. 

"  They  made  uu.  -  ujnday-Benool  teacher  wlien  she  vrat  a 
little  girl  of  tweivo :  she  is  nijt  paiticniarly  Bcll-eonhdeut  by 
nature,  as  you  may  have  observed  ;  and  the  first  time  che  hM 
to  '  lake  a  tray,'  as  the  phrase  is,  and  make  tea  In  publiot 
there  was  some  piteous  trembling  and  fiushinpr.  I  obsofTcd 
the  speechless  panic,  the  cups  shaking  in  the  little  hand.  Mid 
the  OTerflowiug  teapot  filled  too  full  from  the  urn.  I  onH- 
to  her  aid,  took  a  seat  near  her,  tnana[>cd  the  urn  and  th> 
slop-basin,  and  in  fact  made  the  tea  lor  her  hke  any  old 

"I  was  very  grateful  to  yon."  interposed  Caroline. 

"  You  were  :  you  told  me  so  wiih  an  earnest  sincerity  thai 
repaid  mo  well ;  iuasniuch  as  if  was  not  like  liie  majority  of 
lilllc  ladies  of  twelve,  whom  yo^i  may  help  and  caress  forcva 
without  their  evincing  any  quicker  Bense  of  the  kindness  done 
and  meant  than  if  they  were  ni''de  of  wax  and  wood,  iostead 
of  flesh  tLnd  nerves.  She  kept  close  to  mc,  Miss  Keeldar,  the 
rest  of  the  evening,  walking  wiih  mo  over  the  grounds  wher* 
the  children  were  playing  ;  slic  followed  me  hito  tho  vostr; 
when  all  were  summoned  into  church  :  she  would,  I  believe, 
have  mounted  with  mo  to  tlic  jjulpit,  h.id  1  not  taken  the 
previous  precaution  of  conducting  her  to  the  rcttor)--pew." 

"  And  he  has  been  my  Iricnd  ever  since,"  said  Coroline. 

'■  And  always  sat  at  her  table,  near  her  tray,  and  handed  the 
cups — that  is  tha  extent  of  my  service.     The  next  thiag  I  da 
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br  her  will  be  to  marry  her  some  chiy  to  ^omo  curate  or  mill- 
ovncr:  but  mind,  Caroline,  1  bliull  inquiro  about  t)io  bride- 
jrrooiu's  character,  xmil  ii'  he  is  not  a  geutJeman  likely  to  rendei 
happy  the  Jittle  girl  who  walked  with  me  hand-iu-liand  ovez 
Nuuuely  Ccinmon,  I  will  not  ofTiciate :  eo  take  care." 

'*  The  caution  is  useless ;  I  am  not  goin^^  to  be  married. 
Iihall  live  nngle  like  your  sister  Margaret,  Mr.  Hall." 

**Vcry  well — you  might  do  worse — Margaret  is  not  un- 
happy :  she  has  her  books  for  a  pleasure,  and  her  brother  ibi 
•  care,  and  ia  content.  It' ever  you  want  a  home;  if  the  day 
ihonld  como  when  Briarfield  rectory  is  yours  no  longer,  como 
ta  Nunnely  vicarage.  Should  the  old  maid  and  bachelor  bo 
fiill  living,  they  will  make  you  tenderly  welcome." 

"There  oro  your  flowers.  Now,"  said  Caroline,  who  had 
hept  the  noeegay  she  had  selected  for  him  till  this  moment, 
"yw  don*t  care  for  a  bouquet,  but  you  must  give  it  to 
Margaret :  only — to  be  sentimental  for  once — keep  that  little 
finget-mc-nct,  whicii  is  a  wi:d-flower  1  gathered  I'lom  the 
paa;  and — to  be  still  more  sentimental — let  me  take  two 
or  three  of  the  blue  blossoms,  and  put  them  in  my  souvenir." 

Aad  she  took  out  a  small  book  with  enameled  cover  and 
filrer  clasp,  wherein,  having  opened  it,  slie  inserted  the 
flowers,  writing  round  them  in  jiencil — "  To  be  kept  for  the 
«he  of  the  Kev.  Cyril  Hall,  my  friend.     May  —  IS — ." 

The  Rev.  Cyril  Hall,  on  his  part  also,  placed  a  sprig  in 
•*fcty  between  the  leaves  of  a  pocket  Testament :  he  only 
^te  on  the  margin — "  Caroline."- 

"Xow,"  said  he,  smiling,  "  1  trust  we  are  romantic  enough. 
Miss  Keeldar,"  he  continued  (the  curates,  by-the-by,  during 
^i*  conversation,  were  too  much  occupied  with  their  own 
Mw  to  notice  what  passed  at  the  other  end  of  the  table), 
**!  hope  you  are  laughing  at  this  trait  of  *  cadUition'  in  the 
till,  gray-headed  vicar;  but,  the  fact  is,  1  am  so  used  to  com- 
P^y  >fciih  the  requests  ol"  this  young  Iriend  of  yours,  I  don't 
»«iow  how  to  retuse  her  when  she  tells  me  to  do  anv  thin":. 

«ii  Mould  say  it  is  not  much  in  my  way  to  tratlic  with 
•w^ors  and  Ibrget-me-nots ;  biit,  you  see,  when  requested  to 
heK'uiiraental,  I  am  obedient." 

''lie  is  naturally  rallier  sentimental,"  remarked  Caroline; 
■"^H-'aret  told  me  so,  and  I  know  what  pleases  him." 

*'  That  you  should  be  good  and  happy  .'     Yes ;  that  ia  one 
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of  my  greatesi  ploasurea.  May  God  lotifi:  preserve  to  you  tht 
blessings  of  peace  and  inuot^tMiiM}  I  By  whii'.h  pbrosi?,  I  rann 
cumparative  iiiu(Kien(^e ;  ftir.  in  His  sight,  I  nin  M'<rll  n,«-ani, 
none  ure  pure.  Wliat,  to  our  human  {urufpliuiis,  looks  itpot- 
k»  OB  we  faucy  aiigela,  is  to  Him  but  frailly,  needing  Ihs 
blood  oT  His  Son  to  cletiiigc,  and  the  strength  uf  Ilia  Spirit  tn 
tiiislaia.  Let  UB  each  and  all  dieiish  humility  —  I.  a»  you, 
my  young  frii  '  ^    11  do  it  nhen  wo  look  iata 

our  own  hca[i!>,  .  mptations,  iuunsiettmeies, 

propeiisilii-s,  even  ;uize.    And  it  is  not  yoalh. 

nor  good  looks,  i  entlc  outside  charm  which 

mn^es  either  be:  God's  eyes.    Young  ladtac 

when  yonr  min  Hatter  you,  rpmeiaber  that 

in  the  sight  ol'  li  ii  Aiule)-— a  wumnn  whom 

neiiher  glass  n.  i.-ineg}-rized— is  fisirer  and 

belter  than  eith  tudevd,"  he  addod,  aAer  a 

pausu — "she  is,  ..  j  jojiijr  things — wrapt  up  in 

yoursi;lves  and  in  cartuiy  bopcs — scarcely  live  as  Christ  hved : 
perhaps  j-ou  can  not  do  it  yet,  while  cxialence  is  50  sweet  and 
earth  so  smiling  to  you ;  it  would  be  too  much  to  expect :  ihe, 
with  meek  heart  and  duo  reverence,  treads  close  in  her  ELs- 
deemer's  steps." 

Here  the  harsh  voice  of  Donne  broke  in  on  the  mild  tone) 
of  Mr.  Hall— 

"  Ahem '."  he  began,  clearing  his  throat  evidently  for  M. 
speech  of  some  importance.  "Ahem  1  Miss  Keeldar,  yonr 
attention  an  instant,  if  yon  please." 

"Well,"  said  Shirley,  nonchalantly.  "What  is  it  ?  I 
listen  :  all  oi'  me  is  ear  that  is  not  eye." 

"  I  hope  part  of  you  is  hand  aUo,"  returned  Donne,  in  his 
vulgarly  pn'sumpluous  and  familiar  style,  "  and  part  puna : 
it  is  to  the  hafld  and  pui?"  \  propose  to  appeal.  I  came  here 
this  morning  with  a  viev    j  beg  of  you — " 

"  You  should  have  gone  to  Mrs.  Gill  :  she  is  my  almoner." 

"  To  beg  of  yon  a  subscription  to  a  school.  I  and  Doctor 
Bonlthy  intend  to  erect  one  in  the  hamlet  of  Ecclefigg,  which 
u  under  onr  vicarage  of  Whinbnry.  The  Baptists  have  got 
possession  of  it ;  they  have  a  chap«l  there,  and  we  want  te 
dispute  (he  ground." 

"  But  I  have  nothing  to  do  with  £cclo6gg  :  I  pooew  tm 
property  there  " 
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••  What  doc«  that  signify  ?  You're  a  church  woman,  ain't 
yonV 

•  Aduiirahle  creature  I"  muttered  Shirley,  under  her  broath  : 
**  exquisite  address  !  fine  style  I  What  raptures  he  excites  in 
■M !"     Then  aloud,  "  I  am  a  churchwoman,  certainly." 

"Then  you  can't  refuse  to  contribute  in  this  case.  The 
popalation  of  Ecclefigg  are  a  parcel  of  brutes — we  want  to 
civilize  them." 

"  Who  18  to  be  the  missionary  ?" 
••  Myself,  probably." 

"You  won't  fail  through  lack  of  sympathy  with   your 
lod" 

"  I  hope  not  — I  expect  success  ;  but  we  must  have  money. 
Tlwre  is  the  paper  :  pray,  give  a  handsome  sum." 

When  asked  for  money,  Shirley  rarely  held  back.  Sho 
pttt  down  her  name  for  5/.  :  after  the  300/.  she  had  lately 
giwo,  and  the  many  smaller  sums  she  was  givin":  constantly, 
Hwas  as  much  as  slie  could  at  present  afibrd.  Donne  looked 
»t  it,  declared  the  subscrij)tiou  **  shabby,"  and  clamorously 
demanded  more.  Miss  Kceldur  flushed  up  with  some  indig- 
BAtion  and  more  astonishment. 

"At  present,  I  shall  prive  no  more,"  said  she. 

•*  i\ot  give  more  !  Why,  I  expected  you  to  head  the  list 
*ith  a  cool  hundred.  With  your  property,  you  should  never 
pot  down  a  si^rnaturc  for  less." 

She  was  silent. 

"In  the  south,"  went  on  Donne,  "  a  lady  with  a  thousand 
■  year  would  be  asliamed  to  give  five  pounds  for  a  public 
object. 

Shirley,  so  rarely  haughty,  looked  so  now.  Iler  slight 
fame  became  nerved  ;  her  distinguished  face  quickened  with 
■eorn. 

**  Strange  remarks  I"  said  she  :  '*  most  inconsiderate.  Re 
pJoach  in  return  for  bounty,  is  misplaced." 

"Bounty  !     Do  you  call  five  pounds  bounty  ?" 

*'I  do  ;  and  bounty  which,  had  I  not  given  it  to  Doctor 
Bwliby's  intended  school,  oi  the  erection  of  which  I  approve, 
•J^d  in  no  sort  to  his  curate,  who  seems  ill-advised  in  his  man 
oer  of  applying  for,  or,  rather,  extorting  subscriptions— bounty, 
I  repeat,  which,  but  for  this  consideration,  I  should  instantly 
welaim." 
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Donne  waa  thick-skirtocd — lia  diil  not  fcnl  nil  cr  half  thai 
tho  tone,  air,  glauco  of  the  speaker  expriaswl — he  kiutw  noi 
oil  what  ground  he  sluod. 

"  Wrclclied  |)laC2 — tius  Yorkshire,"  he  vvnt  on,  "  X  ouuld 
never  have  formed  an  idear  of  iha  country  had  1  an'-  teoo  it. 
And  the  people — rich  and  poor — what  a.  set  I  How  «>/» 
aud  uiieullivated  1     They  would  be  Bcouted  iu  tUa  sontli." 

Shirley  leaned  forwai'd  oa  the  tnbic,  her  nostrils  dilating  a 
little,  her  taper  fingers  mterUced  aud  eonipressing  eacli  ot^er 
liard. 

"The  rich,"  pursued  the  infatuated  and  uneoDsrjou* 
Doniie,  "  are  a  parcel  of  misers — never  hvuij  as  pcnoH 
with  their  incomes  ought  to  live ;  you  scarsley — (you  xsnut 
cxeu^  Mr.  Doune's  pronunciation,  reader ;  it  was  very  choio* 
— he  cousidered  it  genteel,  and  prided  himtelf  oa  his  south* 
cm  accent ;  northern  ears  received  with  siagular  muAtum 
hi(  utterance  of  certain  words) — you  ecarsley  ever  see  a 
fain'ly  wlicre  a  projia  carriu^ie  or  a  ri';;la  imtia  is  kcp  ;  and 
as  to  the  poor — just  look  at  them  wheu  they  come  crowding 
about  the  ciiurch-doors  on  the  occasion  of  a  marriage  or  k 
funeral,  clattering  in  clogs;  the  men  in  their  Bhirt<sleavei 
and  wool-combers'  aprons,  the  women  iu  mob-caps  and  bed- 
gowns. Tiiey  pos'tively  deserve  that  one  should  turn  a  rasd 
cow  in  among  them  to  rout  thcii  rabble-rauka — he  !  he ' 
What  fun  it  woiild  be  V 

"There — you  liavo  reached  the  climii,"  said  Shirley, 
quietly.  "You  have  reached  the  climax,"  she  repeated, 
turning  her  glowiug  glance  toward  him.  "  You  can  not  g« 
b«yoLid  it,  and,"  she  added  with  emphasis,  "  you  sJiail  not  in 
my  house." 

Up  she  rose :  nobody  could  control  her  now,  for  she  waj 
exasperated;  Blraiuht  she  walked  to  her  garden-gates,  wido 
bhe  linng  them  open. 

"  Walk  through,"  she  said,  austerely,  "and  pretty  quickly, 
and  set  fuot  on  this  pavement  [lo  niore." 

Donna  was  astounded.  He  had  thought  all  the  lima  he 
was  showing  himself  off. to  liigh  advantage,  as  a  lofty-souled 
person  of  tho  first  "  ton"— iic  imagined  ho  was  producing  a 
crushing  impression.  Had  he  not  expresscil  disdain  of  every 
thing  in  Yorkshire  ]  What  more  conclusive  proof  could  Im 
given  that  he  was  better  than  any  thing  thera  ?     And  y*t 
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liere  was  he  about  to  be  turned  like  a  dog  out  of  a  Yoikshire 
gardeu  !  Wlierc,  under  &uch  circumstances,  was  the  "  con- 
catenation accordingly?" 

"  Rid  me  of  you  instantly — instantly  I'*  reiterated  Shirley, 
u  he  lingered. 

"  Madam — a  clergyman  '     Turn  out  a  clergyman  ?'* 
"  OiT  I     "Were  you  au  archbishop  :  you  have  proved  your- 
•dfuo  gentleman,  and  must  go.     Quick  !" 

She  was  quite  resolved :  there  was  no  trifling  with  her : 
besides,  Tartar  was  again  rising ;  lie  perceived  symptoms  of 
a  commotion ;  he  manifested  a  disposition  to  join  in ;  there 
vas  evidently  nothing  for  it  but  to  go,  and  Donne  made  his 
csodus;  the  heiress  sweeping  him  a  deep  courtesy  as  she 
doted  the  gates  on  him. 

"How  dare  the  pompous  priest  abuse  his  flock?  How 
dan  the  lisping  cockney  revile  Yorkshire  V*  was  her  solo 
dxervation  on  the  circumstance,  as  she  returned  to  the  table. 
Ere  long,  the  little  party  broke  up  :  Miss  Kecldar's  ruffled 
lad  darkened  brow,  curled  lip,  and  incensed  eye,  gave  no 
inrilaliou  to  further  social  enjoyment. 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

WHITSUNTIDE. 

The  fund  prospered.  By  dint  of  Miss  Kecldar's  example, 
^  three  rectors'  viirorous  exertions,  and  the  cllicient  thou(;h 
^u»l  aid  of  their  tpiiibter  and  spectacled  lieuteuiuits,  Mary 
^u  Aiuley  and  Marjiaret  Hall,  a  liaiidsome  sum  was  raised  ; 
•Bd  this  being  judieioiiily  luaiiaLred,  served,  lor  thy  present, 
peally  to  alieviale  tlie  di^trets  oltlic  uiieni])loyed  |n»or.  Tho 
^■i;;h!jorliood  sceineil  t(»  jriow  calmer  ;  lor  a  llnliii;ilit  past  no 
**«lli  hall  been  <lcstroyed;  no  outrage  on  mill  or  mau.^ion  had 
l^*u  roniuiitted  in  the  three  parislies.  i?iiirley  was  saniruint 
*Qat  ihc  evil  she  wished  to  avert  was  almost  escaj)eil ;  thai 
^  threatened  btorm  was  passing  over :  with  tho  approach 
<>fiuimuer  she  felt  certain   that  trade  would  improve— il 
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alwnyi  dill ;  aiid  then  this  veary  v&r  could  uot  laK  fbrevtr; 
pesM  niuft  rvluni  oni;  Ouy  :  uJlii  i)eac«  wlial  au  unpnlir 
would  be  (rivcit  tu  Quciiin'^i'cu  ! 

Such  was  ihi)  usual  tenor  of  her  oWrvalionB  to  her  tenant, 
Gerard  M<K're,  whenever  she  met  him  whero  they  eiiiild  eoiii 
Tetse,  and  Moure  would  listen  very  quietly — loo  qiitelly  to 
SHlielyher.  She  would  then  byhor  inipatiriit  gUuee  demand 
Eomethiiig  more  frum  him — some  explanation,  or  at  Ivait 
Mine  addiliotial  remark.  Smiling  in  Ilia  way,  with  tliat  «x- 
presaion  whiL-h  gave  a  Teroarkabic  cast  of  sweotneea  to  bil 
ni()ulh,  while  his  brow  remained  grave,  he  would  answer  to 
the  e6ect,  that  himsulf  too  trusted  iu  the  finite  nature  of  the 
war;  that  it  woe  indeed  on  that  grouud  the  anchor  of  hia 
hopes  was  fixed:  thereon  hia  epeculalious  depended.  "Fw 
1  are  aware,"  he  would  contiuue,  "that  I  iiow  wwlc 
illow'e  mill  entirely  on  speculatioo  :  I  aell  nothii>g ;  thorr 
13  uo  market  for  my  poods.  I  rnannrimtun;  for  a  future  day  ; 
I  make  myself  ready  to  take  advaulatfc  of  the  lirst  opening 
that  shall  occur.  Three  months  ago  this  was  imposaihie  to 
me  ;  1  had  exhausted  both  cre<lit  and  capital :  you  well 
know  who  came  tu  my  rescue ;  fmm  what  baud  I  receiTsd 
the  loan  whii:h  saved  ine.  It  is  on  the  strength  of  that  loan 
I  am  cnahM  lo  continue  the  bold  game  which,  a  while  since, 
I  feared  1  should  never  play  more.  Tiital  ruin  I  know  will 
follow  Jess,  and  I  am  aware  that  gain  is  doubtful ;  but  I  am 
quite  cheerful  ;  so  long  as  I  can  be  active,  so  long  as  I  con 
Strive,  so  long,  in  short,  as  my  hands  arc  not  tied,  it  Is  impoa- 
sible  ibr  me  tu  be  depressed.  One  year,  nay.  but  !<ix  rooutbi 
of  the  reign  of  the  ohve,  and  I  am  sate ;  for,  as  yoii  say,  peace 
will  give  au  impulse  to  commerce.  In  this  you  are  right; 
but  as  lo  the  restored  tranquilltty  of  the  neighborhood — as  to 
the  permanent  good  eflcct  of  your  charitable  fund — I  doubt. 
Eleemosynary  relief  never  yet  Iranqnilizcd  the  working-clasaea 
' — it  never  made  them  grateful ;  it  is  not  in  human  nature 
that  it  should.  I  suppose,  were  all  things  ordered  aright, 
Ihoy  ought  not  to  bo  in  a  position  lo  need  that  humiliating 
relief,  and  (his  they  feel;  we  should  feel  it  were  we  so  placed. 
Besides,  to  whom  should  they  be  grateful  1  To  you — tp  the 
clergy,  peihaps.  but  not  to  us  mill'owncrs.  Tliey  hate  01 
worse  than  ever.  Then,  the  disaflijcted  here  are  iu  cirro- 
K|Huidenoe  with  the  diaaHucled  elsewhere  :  Nottingham  is  ont 
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•f  their  hcad-quartcre,  Manchester  is  another,  Bimiiiigbani  a 
tiurd.  The  sobaitcms  receive  orders  from  their  cliieik ;  ihey 
are  IB  a  pxxl  state  of  discipline :  no  blow  is  struck  without 
mature  deliberation.  lu  sultry  weather,  you  have  seen  the 
ikj  threaten  thunder  day  by  day,  and  yei,  night  after  night 
the  clouds  have  cleared,  and  the  siui  has  set  quietly ;  but  the 
danger  was  not  gone,  it  was  only  delaye<l ;  the  long- threaten- 
iaf  itonn  is  sure  to  break  at  last.  There  is  analogy  between 
the  moral  and  the  physical  atmosphere." 

••  Well,  Mr.  Moore"  (so  these  conferences  always  ended), 
"take  care  of  yourself.  If  you  think  that  I  have  ever  done 
jn  any  good,  reward  me  by  promising  to  take  care  of  your- 

**  I  do :  I  will  take  close  and  watchful  care.  I  wish  to 
liv^  not  to  die :  the  future  opens  like  Eden  before  me ;  and 
■till,  when  I  look  deep  into  the  shades  of  my  paradise,  I  see 
a  vision,  that  I  like  better  than  seraph  or  cherub,  glide  across 
mnote  vistas." 

'*Do  you  ?     Pray,  what  vision  ?" 

•*  1  see—" 

The  maid  came  bustlinsr  in  with  the  tea-things. 

The  early  part  of  that  May,  as  we  have  seen,  was  fine,  the 
middle  was  wot ;  but  in  the  last  week,  at  change  of  moon,  it 
cleared  again.  A  fresh  wind  swcjit  oil' the  silver-white,  deep- 
piled  rain-clouds,  bearing  them,  mass  on  mass,  to  the  cdvtern 
WizoQ ;  on  whose  vcrjje  they  dwindleil,  and  beliind  whoso 
noB  they  disappeared,  leaving  the  vault  behind  all  pure  blue 
ipice,  ready  lor  the  reign  of  the  summer  sun.  That  sun  to»s 
broid  ou  Whitsuntide  :  the  gathering  of  the  schools  was  sig- 
ulized  by  splendid  weather. 

Whit-Tuesday  was  the  great  day.  in  preparation  for  which 
Ihe  two  large  school-rooms  of  Briarfield,  built  by  the  present 
ftcior,  chieHy  at  his  own  expense,  were  cleaned  out,  white- 
**iheil,  repainted,  and  decorated  with  fli^wers  and  evergreens 
"-^onlc  from  the  rcf^tor}-gardeu,  two  cart-loads  from  Field- 
B^.  and  a  wheolbarrowiul  from  the  more  stingy  domain  of 
I'eWaldeu,  the  residence  of  Mr.  Wynne.  In  these  scliool- 
^^on$  twenty  tables,  each  ealeulatcd  to  accommodate  twenty 
fuwis.  Were  laid  out,  surrounded  willi  benches,  and  coveix-d 
•*th  white  cloths  :  above  them  were  suspended  at  least  some 
Ive&ty  cages,  containing  as  many  canaries,  according  to  a 
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fancy  of  the  distrirt,  epecinlly  chtrished  by  Jilt.  Hebtona'a 
cleric,  whu  dcligtitcd  in  tbe  piercing  eoiig  of  ihcac  birds,  uu] 
know  that  &midst  confusioii  of  tongues  ihey  nlwaya  ca.roM 
loudest.  These  tables,  be  it  unilcTstood,  ware  not  epreail  for 
the  Iwelve  hundred  scliolars  to  be  ussembled  Iron  tlie  ifarca 
jiarisbes.  but  only  for  tho  patrons  and  teaL-hera  of  the  tchooli; 
the  children'^  feast  was  to  be  rttread  in  tho  open  air.  At  ana 
o'clock  the  troop  ^..j.....   a  ;  at  two  th?y  went  to  ba 


marshaled ;  till 

came  the  feast  aiiu  ait^r 

Epeechifying  in  the  church 

Why  Briarfield  y/ai  chin 
the  Ecene  of  the  reto— shon.. 
cause  it  was  th  .  or  mt 

far  outdid  it  in 
antique  as  were 

roofed  temple  rum  ■•■  mieuj 

oaks,  outstauditig  scQlincLs  of  Ni 

s  simply  because  All 


:o  parade  the  parish ;  then 
.8  meeting,  with  musie  and 

r  the  point  of  rendezvous-^ 
explained.  It  was  not  be- 
wpulous  parish — Whinbury 
because  it  waa  tba  oldest— 
aud  rectory,  Nuunely'a  tovr>- 
lage,  buried  both  in  ootTa! 
.iiiuvood,  wore  older  PiiU  :  it 
e  willed  it  K>,  nnd  Mr.  HA- 
Bloiie'a  will  was  Blrougcr  lliau  ibat  of  Boultby  or  Hall ;  the 
former  couUl  not,  the  latter  wonhl  not,  dispute  a  poiut  of  pre- 
cedence with  Ihcir  resolute  and  imperious  brother :  tbey  kt 
him  lead  and  rule. 

This  notable  anniversary  bad  always  bitbcrlo  been  a  Irring 
Jay^  Caroline  lleUtonc,  because  it  dragged  her  perforce  wte 
public,  compelling  her  to  face  all  that  was  wealthy,  rcspeetk- 
ble,  influential  in  the  neighborhood  ;  in  whose  presence,  but 
for  tbe  kind  countenance  of  Mr.  Ua!l,  she  would  have  appear- 
ed iinSLipporlcd.  Obliged  to  be  conspicuous  ;  obliged  to  walk 
at  the  head  of  her  regiment,  as  the  rector's  niece,  aoil  fint 
teacher  of  the  first  class;  obliged  to  make  tea  at  the  first 
tabic  for  a  mJ\cd  multitude  of  ladies  and  gentlemen  ;  aiid  to 
do  ail  tliis  without  the  countenance  of  mother,  aunt,  or  olbei 
chaperon — she,  meantime,  being  a  nervous  person,  who  moT' 
tally  feared  publicity — it  will  bo  comjireheuded  that  iiudnr 
thuiso  ciraiun stances,  she  treiiihled  at  the  approach  of  Wliit- 
EUiilidc. 

But  tliis  year  Sliiiloy  was  to  be  with  her.  and  tliat  changed 
ihu  aspect  of  the  trial  singularly — it  changed  it  ultfily  :  it 
was  a  (rial  no  longer — it  was  almost  au  enjoyment.  Miu 
Kccldar  was  better,  iu  her  single  self,  than  a  host  of  onlinuy 
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fiieDds.  Qnite  self-posscsflcd,  and  always  spirited  and  easy ; 
eonicioas  of  her  social  importance,  yet  never  presuming  upon 
it  it  would  be  enough  to  give  one  courage  only  to  look  at  her. 
The  only  fear  was,  lest  the  heiress  should  not  be  punctual  to 
tfjvte :  she  often  liad  a  careless  way  of  lingering  behind  time, 
■nd  Caroline  knew  her  uncle  would  not  wait  a  second  for  any 
me :  at  the  moment  of  the  church-clock  tolling  two,  the  bells 
VDuld  clash  out,  aud  the  march  begin.  She  must  look  after 
Shirley,  then,  in  thb  matter,  or  her  expected  companion 
would  fail  her. 

Whit-Tuesday  saw  her  rise  almost  with  the  sun.  She, 
Fanny,  aud  Eliza  were  busy  the  whole  morning  arranging 
the  rectory-parlors  in  first-rate  company  order,  and  setting  out 
a  collation  of  cooling  refreshments — wine,  fruit,  cakes — on  the 
dining-room  side-board.  Then  she  had  to  dress  in  her  freshest 
■nd  fairest  attire  of  white  muslin ;  the  perfect  fineness  of  tho 
day  and  the  solemnity  of  the  occasion  warranted,  and  even 
exacted,  such  costume.  Her  new  sash — a  birthday  present 
from  Margaret  Hall,  wliich  slio  had  reason  to  believe  Cyril 
himself  haul  boiinlit,  and  in  return  for  whi^^li  she  had  indeed 
given  him  a  set  of  cambric-bauds  in  a  haii  i.omo  case — was 
lied  by  the  dexterous  fingers  of  Fanny,  who  took  no  little  pleas- 
ure in  arraying  her  fair  young  mistress  f  r  'J.e  occasion;  hex 
simple  bonnet  had  Ix'cu  trimmed  to  correspond  with  her  sash  ; 
her  pretty  but  inexpeu^ive  scarf  of  white  crape  suited  her 
^nm.  When  ready  she  lormed  a  picture,  not  bright  enough 
to  dazzle,  but  fair  enough  to  interest ;  not  brilliantly  striking, 
bttl Tcry delicately  pleasing:  a  picture  in  which  sweetness  of 
list,  purity  of  air,  and  grace  of  mien,  atoned  for  tho  absence 
«f  rich  coloriu'T  aud  niajruificcnt  contour.  What  her  brown 
eye  and  clear  forehead  showed  of  her  miud,  was  in  keeping 
with  her  dress  and  face — modest,  gentle,  aud  though  pensive, 
harmonious.  It  ap{)eared  that  neither  lamb  nor  dove  need 
fiftr  her,  but  would  welcome  rather,  in  her  look  of  fiiinjilicity 
■ad  softness,  a  sympatiiy  with  their  own  natures,  or  with  tho 
natures  we  a^icribe  to  them. 

After  all,  she  was  an  iuii>crfect,  faulty  human  being  :  fair 
caougU  of  form,  hue,  and  array;  but,  as  Cyril  Hall  said, 
Ottthft"  so  good  nor  to  great  as  the  withered  Mi!?s  Aiuley, 
now  putting- on  her  beat  bl.iok  gown  aud  Quaker-<hab  shaw? 
and  bottiiel  in  her  own  narrow  cottage- chamber. 


Ht  .  SHIRLEY. 

Away  Caroline  wciil,  ncriKS  tame  very  seriucsleivU  TieliLi  and 
llin)u;L'h  Eome  qnltu  liiddun  Imiea,  to  FidJhvail.  SUa  glitloil 
quiukly  uiiJor  ilia  gitVin  Ijcdgcs  aiid  ucruts  liio  fiounur  lou. 
There  waa  no  dual — no  moisturLi — to  coil  thu  hem  ol'  iw  Btatn- 
losa  garment,  or  to  damp  )ier  slender  eandal :  atier  ikt  Uu 
raius  all  was  clean,  and  under  tbe  present  flawing  EUn  ill 
was  dry ;  tha  walked  leorlessly,  ihen,  ou  daisy  and  turf,  ami 
tlirough  lliirJc  jilantatioits ;  she  reachod  Fi^ldhead,  and  pene- 
trated to  Mias  Keoldar's  dreEsing-raom 

It  wag  well  she  had  come,  or  Shirley  would  have  bwsti  loo 
late.  Instead  of  making  read,  with  all  speed,  ehe  Iny  tUvtcb* 
ed  OQ  a  couch,  absorbed  in  reudiug :  Ali-c.  Pryor  stood  uoai, 
vainly  urging  lier  !□  rise  and  dress-  Caroline  wniivd  no 
word^ :  she  immediately  look  the  book  Troro  ber,  oad,  witli 
her  own  bauds,  uommcueed  the  buEinesB  of  di«rabiug  and  r^ 
robing  her.  Shirley,  indolent  with  the  beat,  ottd  ^ay  with 
her  youth  and  pleasurable  nature,  wonted  lo  talk,  laugb,  aa4 
linger ;  bul  Caroline,  iultul  on  being  in  timu,  perEevered  ia 
dressing'  her  as  last  as  lingers  could  liistcn  strings  or  iiisgrt 
pins.  At  length,  as  she  united  a  final  row  of  hooka-and  eyn, 
she  found  leisure  to  chide  her,  saying  she  was  very  nanghty 
to  be  so  iinjRiueliul ;  that  she  looked  even  now  the  picture  oi 
incorrigible  carelessness  :  and  eo  Shirley  did-  -but  a  voy 
lovely  picture  of  that  tiresome  <]uality. 

She  i>rescuted  quite  a  coiitntst  to  Caroline :  there  wu 
style  izi  every  Ibid  of  iier  dress  and  cvciy  line  of  her  llguro : 
the  rich  silk  suited  her  better  than  a  simpler  costume;  the 
deep-embroidered  scari'  became  her  ;  she  wore  it  negligently, 
bul  giacdUlly  ;  the  wreath  on  her  Lionnet  eruwned  her  well; 
the  attenliuii  U>  t'ashioiL,  the  lastefnl  appliance  of  ornament  ill 
each  i)urliun  of  i:er  dre-a,  were  ijuiie  in  place  with  her  :  all 
this  siiiiL'd  her,  hke  the  frank  light  in  her  e)'es,  tb<f  rallying 
smile  about  liir  lijis,  like  her  shal'i-slraiglit  carriage  and  light- 
some step.  Carclino  took  lier  hand  when  she  was  drei«ud, 
hurried  her  doivn'Slairs,  out  of  doors,  and  thus  they  sped 
through  the  fidds,  laughing  as  they  went,  and  looking  very 
much  tike  a  snow-while  dove  and  gcm-iintcd  bird  ol-paradiM 
joined  in  social  Hight. 

Thanks  to  Miss  llelstone's  promptitude,  they  arrived  ia 
good  time.  While  yet  the  trees  hid  the  ehureh,  ibey  heard 
tho  liL'U  tolling  a  measured  but  urgent  buuiiooue  li>r  alL  to  «» 
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•mble :  the  trnnitiiiz  in  of  numbers,  the  trampling  of  many 
Btei's.  and  niarinurlufi  of  many  voices,  were  likewise  audible. 
From  a  ri?iiinr-irr<'iin(l,  ihey  presently  saw,  ou  the  Whinbury- 
nad.  the   Whinbury  school   '/.pproachin;r :   it  numbered  five 
kutidred  souls.     The  rector  and  curate,  Boultby  and  Donno, 
beided  it :  the  former,  looming  large  in  full  eanonicals,  walk- 
ing. It  became  a  beneficed  priest,  under  the  canopy  of  a  shovcl- 
btt,  with  the  dignity  of  an  ample  corporation,  the  cmbellish- 
metit  of  the  squarest  and  vastest  of  black  coats,  and  the  support 
of  the  stoutest  of  gold-headed  canes.     As  the  doctor  walked, 
be  now  and  then  slightly  Aourit$hed  his  cane,  and  inclined  his 
finnrel-hat  with  a  dogmatical  wug  toward  his  aid-de-camp. 
That  aid-do-cnmp — Donne,  to-wit — narrow  as  the  line  of  his 
Ehajie  was  compared  to  the  broad  bulk  of  his  prinei]):il,  cou- 
thrvtl,  not  withstanding,  to  look  every  inch  a  curate  :  all  about 
liim  wa«  pniginatirul  and  self-complacent,  from  his  turned-up 
nme  and  elevated  cliin  to  his  clerical  black  gaiters,  his  some- 
what short,  strapless  trowsers,  and  his  s<[uare-toe(l  slioes. 

Wa.K  im.  Mr.  Donne  I  Yon  have  undergone  scrutiny.  You 
think  you  look  well — whether  the  white  and  purple  figures 
watching  you  from  yonder  hill  think  so,  is  another  qnestion. 

These  /igures  come  running  down  wlien  the  regiment  has 
marobfd  by:  the  church-yard  is  full  of  eliiidron  and  teachers, 
»ll  n  ilieir  very  best  holiday  attire  :  and^-distressetl  as  is  the 
cli>tnct,  bad  as  are  the  times — it  is  wonderful  to  see  how 
respectably — how  handj^nnely  even — they  have  contrived  to 
clollie  liieuiselves.  That  Hriiish  love  of  decency  will  work 
inirarlfs:  the  j;oveiMy  wiiich  reduces  an  Iiibli  girl  to  rags  is 
imjuhciit  to  rub  the  Eii;:Ii.-:h  giil  of  the  neat  wardrobe  the 
iiiM.ws  ucceisary  to  her  self-respect,  ije^-ides,  the  lady  of  the 
:j.i!ior — ijjat  Shirley,  now  gazing  with  ])leasiire  on  this  well- 
'i'OSfi'.-il  ,ii:d  happy- looking  ciowil — has  really  dune  ihem  g«jod  : 
••crseaifniable  Uninly  con.-oled  many  a  poor  I'amily  against  the 
♦'t'niiiiir  holiday,  and  siip]»lied  many  a  child  with  a  new  IVoek 
I'"  kiinet  lor  the  occasion  ;  she  knows  it,  and  is  elate  with 
?Ii»r  r.-.uieicuMiess :  glad  that  her  money,  example,  and  inllu- 
tn^a  have  really — snh?lantially — benefited  those  around  her. 
^lie  Can  not  be  charitable  like  Miss  Ainley — it  is  not  in  her 
ii*M:re :  It  relieves  her  to  feel  that  there  is  another  way  of 
bcihi;  charitable,  practicable  lor  ether  characters,  and  undei 
vtber  circuiiutauced. 
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Cnidlne.  too.  is  ploaseil ;  (or  elm  iho  but  done  goml  m  her 
■mall  way  ;  rublW  horiM^ir  of  tnoic  than  ono  dr«H,  ritiboa,  or 
collar  eIii;  could  ill  spaio,  to  aid  iu  littiof;  out  the  ttrholar*  vf 
lier  rlass  ;  and,  as  aha  could  not  give  money,  aim  hiu  rulluwed 
Mias  Aiiilcy'a  example,  in  giving  bet  liniQ  and  hpr  iDdualry 
to  eew  for  the  childrcii. 

Not  only  in  tlio  cburch-yiird  Tull,  but  the  rectory-i^das  i* 
oJM  lliroiigcd  :  pairs  and  parlies  of  Indies  and  gciillemcn  are 
spon  walking  among  tba  Waving  lilacs  and  InburniunB.  Ttic 
house  also  is  occupied  :  at  the  wide-open  parlDr-niudotn,  gay 
gronps  are  standing.  These  are  the  patrons  and  teacher*,  who 
are  to  swell  tho  procession.  In  the  parson's  crofl,  Itefanxl  llw 
loctory,  aro  the  musicians  of  the  three  parish  bands,  with  tharr 
inslTuments.  Fanny  and  Eliza,  iu  the  smartest  of  caps  ami 
gowns,  and  the  whitest  of  aprons,  more  among  them,  aerriiig 
out  quarts  of  ale  ;  whereof  a  slock  was  brewed  very  smnd  and  ' 
iitron'_'',  some  weeks  Bince,  b)'  the  reirlor's  orders,  and  under  hta 
spociul  supuriiitendciicc.  SViiatevcr  he  had  a  band  in.  must 
DC  managed  handsomely :  "  shabhy  doings,"  of  any  description, 
were  not  endured  under  his  sanction  :  irom  the  erection  of  a 
piibhe  buildinjr,  a,  church,  school,  or  covirt-houie,  lo  the  code- 

ofli-c;:.  ■','    _'■'■!!   and 

they  miilually  approved  each  olher's  arrangementa. 

Caroline  and  i-liirky  were  soon  iu  the  midst  of  the  corapai^; 
the  former  met  them  very  easily  for  her :  instead  of  tntting 
down  in  a  retired  corner,  or  stealing  away  to  her  own  nofB 
till  the  procession  should  be  marshaled,  according  to  her  wont, 
ahe  moved  through  the  three  parlors,  conversed  and  amfled, 
absolutely  sjnke  once  or  twice  ero  she  was  spoken  to,  and,  in 
short,  seemed  a  new  creature.  It  was  Shirley's  presence  which 
thus  transformed  her :  the  view  of  Miss  Kceldar's  nir  and 
manner  did  licr  a  world  of  good.  Shirley  had  no  fear  of  her 
kind  ;  no  tendency  to  shrink  from,  to  avoid  it.  AU  human 
beings,  men,  women,  or  children,  whom  low  breeding  or  ooarw 
presumption  did  not  render  posili\'¥ly  oflensive,  were  welcome 
enough  to  her ;  some  much  more  so  than  others,  of  comae ; 
but,  generally  speaking,  till  a  man  had  indisputably  proved 
Iiimself  bad  and  a  nuisance,  Shirley  was  willing  to  thiuk  him 
good  and  an  actinisilion,  and  (o  treat  him  accordingly.  Thi* 
ilii|>Dsitian  made  her  a  general  [livoriie,  tiir  it  robbed  her  TOf 
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taillcry  of  its  sting,  and  gave  her  serious  or  smili  ag  conversa* 
Uon  a  happy  charm  :  nor  did  it  diminish  the  val.io  of  her  in« 
limatc  frieudsliip,  which  was  a  distinct  thing  from  this  social 
benevolence,  depending*  indeed,  on  quite  a  dificrent  part  of  her 
character.  Miss  Hclstone  was  the  choice  of  her  afiectioii  and 
intellect ;  the  Misses  Pearson,  Sykes,  Wynne,  &c.,  &c.,  only 
theprofitcn  by  her  good-nature  and  vivacity. 

Ikmno  happened  to  conio  into  the  drawingrroom  while 
Shirley,  sitting  on  the  sofn,  formed  tlie  center  of  a  tolerably 
vide  circle.  She  had  already  forgotten  her  exasperation 
ifiiut  him,  and  she  bowed  and  smiled  good-humored ly. 
"flie  disposition  of  the  man  was  then  seen,  lie  knew  neither 
how  to  decline  the  advance  with  dignity,  as  one  whose  just 
yride  has  been  wounded,  nor  how  to  meet  it  M-ith  frankness, 
u  one  who  is  glad  to  forget  and  forgive  :  his  punishment  had 
impressed  him  with  no  sense  of  shame,  and  ho  did  not  expe- 
Tiroce  that  feeling  on  encour.tering  his  cliastiser  :  he  was  not 
▼ifforous  enough  iu  evil  to  Ij  actively  malignant — lie  merely 
pMScd  by  sheepishly,  with  a  rated,  scowling  look.  Nothing 
could  ever  again  reconcile  him  to  his  enemy;  while  no  passion 
of  resentment,  for  even  shar^jfr  and  more  ignominious  iiiflic- 
tioDS,  could  his  lymphatic  nature  know. 

"He  was  not  worth  a  fcceiic  I"  said  Shirley  tu  Caroline. 
"What  a  fool  I  was  I  To  revenue  on  poor  Donne  his  silly 
spite  at  Yorkshire,  is  something  like  crushing  a  gnat  for  at- 
'•eking  the  hide  of  a  rhinoceros.  Had  I  been  a  "fentlcman, 
Iklieve  I  should  have  helped  him  off  the  premises  by  dint  of 
physical  force  :  I  ain  plad  k-jw  I  only  employed  the  moral 
weapon.  But  he  niu>t  couiv-  near  me  no  more  :  I  don't  liko 
i*iai:  he  irritates  me:  ilien^  ii  not  evim  amusement  to  be  had 
001  of  him  :  Malonc  i.^  h-jtu-r  sport." 

It  seemed  as  if  IMalune  w  iehed  to  justify  the  preference ; 
*■•  r  ihe  Words  were  scared  v  out  of  the  sneaker's  mouth,  whon 
ctcr  Augustus  came  up,  all  in  "  grande  tenue,"  gloved  and 
Keuted,  with  his  hair  oiled  and  brushed  to  perfection,  and 
keiring  in  one  hantl  a  liuge  bunch  of  cabbage-roses,  five  or  six 
in  full  blow  :  l}lo^e  he  prcisi-nkMl  to  the  lieiress,  with  a  grace 
to  which  th<;  in-vt  cuuniiii^  ])vsiril  could  do  but  defective  ju.-l 
lie  And  whu,  afler  this.  conM  ihr:*  to  p.iv  that  Felcr  was 
■ut  a  ladv':*  m.m  ?  lie  h;!-!  "la'ird  ,'iuil  he  had  uiven 
Howvr*:  h^  ha'i  .-iiered  a  mi*  mi -tit  jI-.r  po  ti-  trihi'.e  a?  th,i 
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■hriiM  of  Love  or  MaEnmon.  '  Hercules  holJiog  lhi3  dislftQ  w 
but  a  fdiut  typo  of  Peler  bearing  the  tosj^.  He-  must  liavs 
thouglit  this  himself^  for  ho  iteemed  amazed  at  what  ho  had 
done :  ho  backed  witliout  &  word ;  he  was  going  away  witli 
a  husky  chiiclclo  of  self-felicitatron  ;  then  ho  bcihought  him- 
wlf  to  etop  and  turn,  to  ascertain,  by  ocular  testimony,  tfaftt 
ho  redly  had  presealed  a  bouquet:  yea — there  were  tho  uz 
red  cabbages  on  the  purple  satin  lap,  a  very  white  hand,  witb 
some  gold  riu^  on  the  fingers,  slightly  holding  ihcm  together, 
and  streaming  ringlets,  halT  hiding  a  laughing  face,  drooped 
over  them  ;  only  ftalf  hiding  :  Peter  saw  iho  laugh — >it  vn 
unmistakable — he  was  made  a  joke  of — his  gallantry,  hn 
chivalry  were  the  subject  of  a  jest  for  a  petticoat — for  two 
petticoats — Miss  Helstone,  too,  was  smiling.  Moreover,  Im 
felt  he  was  seen  through,  and  Peter  grew  black  an  a  thunder- 
cloud. When  Shirley  looked  up,  a  fell  eye  was  fastened  mi 
her ;  Malonc,  at  Isast,  had  tnergy  enough  to  hate :  she  saw 
it  in  his  glance. 

"  Peler  is  worth  a  scene,  and  shall  have  it,  if  he  likes,  on* 
day,"  she  whispered  to  her  friend. 

And  now — solemn  and  somber  as  to  their  color,  tbongh 
bland  enough  as  to  their  tacM — appeared  at  the  dining-room 
door  the  three  rectors:  they  had  liitherto  been  busy  in  th« 
church,  and  were  now  coming  to  lake  some  little  refreshmeDt 
for  the  body,  ere  the  march  commenced.  The  large  motoeo^ 
coveted  easy  chair  had  been  left  vacant  for  Dr.  Boullby  ;  fas 
was  put  into  it,  and  Caroliue,  obeying  the  instigations  of 
Shirley,  who  told  her  now  was  the  time  to  piay  the  hotleai, 
hasleucit  to  hand  to  her  uncle's  vast,  revered,  and,  on  tha 
whole,  worthy  friend,  a  glass  of  wine  and  a  plate  of  maeanmco. 
Boultby's  churchwardens,  patrons  of  the  Sunday-school  both, 
as  ho  luiii^ted  on  their  being,  were  already  beside  him ;  Mrs. 
Sykes  and  the  other  latlics  of  his  cougrofraliiiu  More  on  his 
right  hand  and  on  his  left,  expressing  their  hopea  that  be  w« 
not  fatigued,  their  fears  that  the  day  would  be  too  warm  fiir 
him,  Mrs.  Bouitby,  who  held  an  opinion  that  when  hei  lord 
dropped  asleep  after  a  good  dinner,  his  face  became  as  the  fao* 
of  an  angel,  was  beniling  over  him,  tenderly  wiping  soma  per- 
spiration, real  or  imaginary,  from  his  brow ;  Bouitby.  in  shoi^ 
was  in  his  glory,  and  in  a  round,  sound  "  voix  de  poitrine,"  h> 
miohlsd  ont  thuk*  tor  attentiooi,  and  UBuranoes  of  hi*  totap 
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able  health.  Of  Caroline  he  took  no  manner  of  notice  as  she 
eame  near,  save  to  accept  what  she  ofiered :  he  did  not  see 
her,  he  never  did  see  her :  he  hardly  knew  that  such  a  person 
odsted.  He  saw  the  macaroons,  however,  and  being  fond  of 
tweets,  possessed  himself  of  a  small  handful  thereof.  The 
vine,  Mrs.  Boultby  insisted  on  mingling  with  hot  water,  and 
^lifying  with  sugar  and  nutmeg. 

Mr.  Hall  stood  near  an  open  window,  breathing  the  fresh 
ur  and  scent  of  flowers,  and  talking  like  a  brother  to  Miss 
Aioley.  To  him  Caroline  turned  her  attention  ^ith  pleasure. 
"What  should  she  bring  him  1  He  must  not  help  himself— 
bo  ffinst  be  served  by  her  ;*'  and  she  provided  herself  with  a 
little  salver,  that  she  might  ofier  him  variety.  Margaret 
HiU  joined  them  ;  so  did  Miss  Keeldar  :  the  four  ladies  stood 
Koond  their  favorite  pastor :  they  also  had  at!  idea  that  they 
looked  on  the  face  of  an  earthly  angel :  Cyril  Hall  was  theii 
pope,  infallible  to  them  as  Dr.  Thomas  Boultby  to  his  admirers. 
A  throng,  too,  inclosed  the  rector  of  Briarficld :  twenty  or  more 
pKaed  round  him,  and  no  person  was  ever  more  potent  in  a 
nirle  than  old  IleLstonc.  The  curates,  herdinn^  together  aftci 
their  manner,  made  a  constellation  of  three  lesser  planets : 
divers  young  ladies  watched  them  afar  off,  but  ventured  not 
ugh. 

Mr.  IlcUtone  produced  his  watch.  '*  Ten  minutes  to  two," 
1m  aunounced  aloud.  *'  Time  for  all  to  full  into  line.  Come.'* 
He  leized  his  shovel-hat  and  marched  away ;  all  rose  and  ibl- 
lo»^,  en  masse. 

The  twelve  hundred  cliildreu  were  drawn  up  in  three  bodies 
«f  four  hundred  souls  each  :  in  the  rear  of  each  regiment  was 
•tttjoned  a  band ;  between  every  twenty  there  was  an  interval, 
^herein  Uehtone  iK)stcd  the  teacliors  in  jiairs :  to  the  van  of 
^t  armies  he  summoned — 
"Grace  Boultby  and  Mary  Sykcs  lead  out  Whinbury." 
"Margaret  HaU  and  ]Mary  Ann  Ainley  conduct  Nuniiely." 
"Caroline  Helstone  and  Shirley  Keeldar  head  Briarfield.'* 
Then  again  he  gave  command — 

"Mr.  Donne  to  Whinbury ;   Mr.  Sweeting  to  Nunncly; 
Ur.  Malouc  to  Briarfield." 
And  these  gentlemen  stepped  up  before  the  lady-generals. 
The  rectors  passed  to  the  full  front — the  parish  clerks  full 
*"*  the  extreme  rear  ;  Helstone  hfted  liis  shovel- hat ;  in  an  iu 
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itant  out  clashed  the  eight  bells  in  the  tower,  loud  swdlod  Iks 
sooadiug  baads,  flute  spake  and  clarion  answered,  deep  rolled 
the  drums,  and  away  they  marched. 
^The  broad  white  road  unrolled  before  the  looff  proeeMflBt 
the  sun  and  sky  surveyed  it  cloodlesi,  the  wind  tossed  the 
tree-boughs  above  it,  and  the  twelve  hundred  children,  nad 
one  hundred  and  forty  adults,  of  which  it  was  composed,  tied 
OD  in  time  and  tune,  with  gay  faces  and  glad  hearts.  It  was 
a  joyous  scene,  and  a  scene  to  do  good :  it  was  a  day  of  hap* 
pineas  for  rieh  and  poor ;  the  work,  first  uf  Grod,  and  than  ef 
the  clcigy.  Let  England's  priests  have  their  doe :  they  aie 
a  faulty  set  in  some  respects,  being  aolj  of  common  flsdli  nad 
blood,  like  us  all ;  but  the  land  would  bo  badly  oflT  witboot 
them :  Britain  would  miss  her  church,  if  that  ohureh  fidL 
God  save  it  I     God  also  reform  it ! 


CHAPTER  XVn. 

THE   SCHOOL-FEAST. 

Not  on  combat  bent,  nor  of  foemen  in  search,  was  this 
priest-led  and  woman-officered  company;  yet  their  mnsie 
played  martial  tunes,  and — to  judge  by  the  eyes  and  caniage 
of  some,  Miss  Kceldar,  for  instance — these  sounds  awoke^  if 
not  a  martial,  yet  a  longing  spirit.  Old  Helstone,  turning  bj 
chance,  looked  into  her  face,  and  he  laughed,  isnd  she  laughed 
at  him. 

"There  is  no  battle  in  prospect,"  ho  said;  "our  ooontiy 
does  not  want  us  to  fight  for  it ;  no  foe  or  tyrant  is  questioning 
or  threatening  our  liberty.  There  is  nothing  to  be  done— -we 
are  only  taking  a  walk.  Keep  your  hand  on  the  reins,  cap> 
tain,  and  slack  the  fire  of  that  spirit :  it  is  not  wanted^-the 
more's  the  pity." 

"  Take  your  own  advice,  doctor,"  was  Shirley's  response. 
To  Caroline  she  murmured,  "  I'll  borrow  of  imagination  what 
reality  will  not  give  mo.  Wo  arc  not  soldiers — ^bloodshed  k 
not  my  desire ;  or  if  we  are,  we  aro  soldiers  of  the 
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Tims  has  rolled  back  somo  hundreds  of  yean,  and  we  are 
bound  on  a  pilgrimage  to  Palestine.  But  no— that  ia  too 
Tiwmary.  I  need  a  sterner  dream :  we  are  Lowlandere  of 
Beotland,  following  a  covenanting  captain  up  into  the  hills  to 
kid  ■  mrating  out  of  the  reach  of  persecuting  troopers.  Wo 
how  that  battle  may  follow  prayer ;  and,  as  we  believe  that 
■  the  worst  issue  of  battle,  heaven  must  be  our  reward,  we 
m  ready  and  willing  to  redden  the  peat-moss  with  our  blood 
Iktt  music  stirs  my  soul^t  wakens  all  n^  life-^it  makes 
■J  heart  beat :  not  with  its  temperate,  daily  pulse,  but  with 
a  Dew,  thrilling  vigor.  I  almost  long  for  danger — for  a  faith, 
ihiid,  or,  at  least,  a  lover  to  defend." 

"Look,  Shirley,"  interrupted  Caroline.  "  What  is  that  red 
^fed[  above  Stilbro'  Brow  ?  You  have  keener  sight  than  I , 
jut  torn  your  eagle  eye  to  it.*' 

Miss  Kecldar  looked.  "  I  see,"  she  said ;  then  added  pres- 
«tly,  "  there  is  a  line  of  red.  They  are  soldiers — cavalry 
loklicrg,"  she  subjoined  quickly.  "  They  ride  fast ;  there  are 
»x  of  them.  They  will  pass  us  :  no — they  have  turned  off 
to  the  right.  They  saw  our  procession,  and  avoid  it  by  making 
ftdicait.     Where  are  they  going]'* 

"Perhaps  they  are  only  exercising  their  horses." 

"Perhaps  so.     We  see  them  no  more  now." 

Mr.  Helstone  here  spoke 

"We  shall  pass  through  I'oyd-lane,  to  reach  Nunnely  Com- 
Mo  by  a  short  cut,"  said  ho. 

And  into  the  straits  of  Koyd-lane  they  accordingly  defiled, 
ft  was  very  narrow — so  narrow  that  only  two  could  walk 
illRtst  without  falling  into  the  ditch  which  ran  along  each 
■lie.  They  had  gained  the  middle  of  it,  when  excitement 
keame  obvious  in  the  clerical  commanders.  Boultby's  spec- 
tides  and  Ilelstone's  Rhcoboam  were  agitated ;  the  curates 
ndgcd  each  other.  Mr.  Hall  turned  to  the  ladies  and 
■ailed. 

"What  is  the  matter  ?"  was  the  demand. 

He  pointed  with  his  stafl*  to  the  end  pf  the  lane  before  them. 
Lo  and  behold  I  another — an  oppositiqn  procession  was  thcro 
Mtering,  headed  also  by  xuen  in  black,  and  followed  also,  as 
they  could  now  hear,  by  music. 

"  Ii  it  our  double  ]"  asked  Shirley—"  our  noanifold  wraith  1 
Hera  is  a  card  tamed  up." 
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"  If  you  wanted  a  bnttle.  you  are  likeiy  to  get  one — at  leut 
of  looks,"  w)iiepeivd  Cumline,  laughing. 

"  They  sliall  not  jiasa  us  !"  cried  ihe  curates,  UQanimously 
■  -"  we'll  nut  give  way  I" 

"Give  way!"  retorted  Helstono,  sternly,  turning  luunil. 
"Who  talks  of  giving  way?  You,  boys,  mind  what  you  a» 
about.  The  ladies,  I  know,  will  be  firm — I  can  trust  them. 
There  is  not  a.  churchwoman  here  but  will  stand  her  grotutd 
against  these  folks  for  the  honor  of  the  Eatafalishinent.  n'^t 
does  Miss  Keeldar  say  ?" 

'■  She  asks  what  is  it  ?" 

"  The  Dieeentiiig  and  MethodiEt  schools,  t)ie  Baptists.  Inde- 
pendents, and  Weflleyans,  joined  in  unholy  alliance,  and  tam- 
ing purposely  into  thu  lane,  with  the  intention  of  obetmcting 
our  march  and  driving  us  back." 

"  Bad  manners  !"  said  Shirley ;  "  and  I  hate  bad  mannen- 
Of  course,  they  must  have  a  lesson." 

"  A  icBSon  in  politeness,"  Euggested  Mr.  Hall,  who  was  ever 
for  peace  ;  "  not  an  example  of  rudeness." 

Old  HeLstone  moved  on.  Quickening  his  step,  he  marched 
some  yards  in  advance  of  his  company.  Ho  had  nearly 
reached  the  other  sable  leaders,  when  ho  who  appeared  to  act 
as  the  hostile  commander-in-chief — a  large,  greasy  man,  with 
black  hair  combed  flat  on  his  forehead — called  a  halt.  The 
procession  paused — he  drew  fortF  a  hymn-book,  gave  oat  a 
verse,  set  a  tune,  and  they  all  Hiruck  up  the  most  doloroWDf 
canticles. 

Helstone  signed  to  his  bands  :  they  clashed  out  with  aQ  tbt 
power  of  brass.  He  desired  them  to  play  "  Rule,  Britannia," 
and  ordered  the  children  to  join  in  vocally,  which  they  did  with 
enthasiastic  spirit.  The  enemy  was  sung  and  Btormed  down 
— hia  psalm  quelled  ;  as  far  as  noise  went,  ho  was  conquered. 

"  Now,  follow  me  1"  exclaimed  Helstone  ;  "  not  at  a  nm, 
but  at  a  firm,  smart  pace.  Be  steady,  every  child  and  womaa 
of  you — keep  together — hold  on  by  each  other's  skirts,  if  neo- 
ewary." 

And  he  strode  on  with  such  a  determined  and  deliberate 
gait,  and  was,  besides,  so  well  seconded  by  his  scholars  and 
teachers — who  did  exactly  as  he  told  them,  neither  running 
nor  Mt«ring,  but  marching  with  cool,  solid  impetus  ;  the  aa 
ntea,  too,  being  compelled  to  do  the  same,  aa  they  wort 
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klireen  two  fires  (Helstone  and  Miss  Keeldar),  both  of  whom 
wttohed  any  deviation  with  lynx-eyed  vigilance,  and  were 

a,  the  one  with  his  cane,  the  other  with  her  parasol,  to 
e  the  slightest  breach  of  orders,  the  least  independent  or 
inqgnlar  demonstration — that  the  body  of  Dissenters  were 
fint  amazed,  then  alarmed,  then  borne  down  and  pressed 
h/k,  and  at  last  forced  to  turn  tail  and  leave  the  outlet  from 
Boyd-lane  free.  Boultby  su fibred  in  the  onslaught,  but  Hel- 
tee  and  Malone,  between  them,  held  him  up,  and  brought 
Um  through  the  business,  whole  in  limb,  though  sorely  tried 
isvind. 

The  fat  Dissenter  who  had  given  out  the  hjrmn  was  lefl 
■tting  in  the  ditch.  He  was  a  spirit-merchant  by  trade,  a 
kider  of  the  Non-conformists,  and,  it  was  said,  drank  mora 
viter  in  that  one  afternoon  than  he  had  swallowed  for  a 
tvdvemonth  before.  Mr.  Hall  had  taken  care  of  Caroline, 
ud  Caroline  of  him ;  he  and  Miss  Ainley  made  their  own 
<|Diet  comments  to  each  other  aftcn^^ard  on  the  incident. 
Mia  Keeldar  and  Mr.  Helstone  shook  hands  heartily  when 
tkey  had  fairly  got  the  whole  party  through  the  lane.  The 
cualei  began  to  exult,  but  Mr.  Helstone  presently  put  the 
Cttib  on  th«ir  innocent  spirits.  He  remarked  that  they  never 
ittd  sense  to  know  what  to  say,  and  had  better  hold  their 
t<ngnes ;  and  he  reminded  them  that  the  business  was  none 
of  their  managing. 

About  half-past  three  the  procession  turned  back,  and  at 

"or  once  more  regained  the  starling-place.     Long  lines  of 

(KQches  were  arranged  in  the  close-shorn  fields  round  the 

*fcool;  there  iM  children  were  seated,  and  huge  baskets, 

corered  up  with  white  cloths,  and  great  smoking  tin  vessels, 

vere  brought  out.     Ere  the  distribution  of  good  things  com- 

nieooed,  a  brief  grace  was  pronounced  by  Mr.  Hall,  and  sung 

^  the  children  ;  their  young  voices  sounded  melodious,  even 

Mooching,  in   the  open  air.     Large  currant-buns,  and  hot, 

^"ell-tH'ectened  tea,  were  then  administered  in  the  proper 

^ttrit  of  liberality.     No  stinting  was  permitted  on  this  day, 

>t  least ;  the  rule  for  each  child's  allowance  being  that  it 

Vis  to  have  about  twice  as  much  as  it  could  possibly  eat, 

Vhoi  leaving  a  reserve  to  be  carried  home  for  such  as  age, 

■diness,  or  other  iinpedhncnt,  prevented  from  coining  to  the 

feast     Buns  and  beer  circulated,  meantime,  among  the  nu» 


■ici&ns  utd  ckurch-uugiirs ;  allerwiml  Ihe  beochoa  « . 
moved,  aiid  they  were  left  to  iiiilvud  ilieit  spirita  in  ii 
play. 

A  bell  GummanFi  the  ttsat^hi-ni.  patrons,  and  pntro 
ihti  EdnKtl-room.  Mm  Kceldar,  Misa  QeUlouo,  and  niuay 
othei  Udiea  wcro  already  then:,  glancing  ovoi  the  urrxngo- 
meat  of  their  separale  traye  and  tables.  Most  of  tho  fi-inola 
icrvauls  of  the  neighborhood,  t<>gether  with  tho  clerks',  llw 
singeis'.  and  the  musicians'  wives,  had  bocii  proi-sctl  into  Iha 
Kervice  of  the  day  as  waitors ;  each  vied  with  tho  other  in 
iinartncss  and  daintiness  of  drcs^,  and  many  handNnite  Ibmu 
were  seen  among  tfae  younger  once.  About  hulf  ft  tcotv 
wcro  cutting  bread  and  buttur,  another  ball-aeorii  aupplviog 
hot  water,  brought  from  the  coppers  of  the  reclor'a  kitchiui. 
The  profasinn  of  Qowera  and  evergioens  decorating  the  wbiCtf 
walls,  the  show  of  Bilrer  teapots  and  bright  porcelain  on  tb» 
tables,  the  active  figures,  blitlio  faces,  gay  dressea  fltlling 
about  every  whiire,  formed  altogether  a  refreshing  aud  lively 
spcctacli!.  Every  body  t:ilkLd,  not  very  loudly,  btit  moct:ly. 
and  the  canary  birds  Gang  shrill  in  their  high-bung  cages. 

Caroline,  as  the  rector's  nieco,  took  her  place  at  one  of  tha 
three  Arst  tables ;  Mrs.  Boultby  and  Margaret  Hall  officiated 
aC'thc  others.  At  ihcse  tables  the  elite  of  tho  company  wwo  . 
to  bo  entertained  ;  strict  rules  of  equality  not  being  more  in 
fashion  at  Briarficld  than  elsewhere.  IVIIss  liclsloae  removed 
her  bonnet  and  scarf,  that  she  Alight  be  less  oppressed  with 
the  heat ;  her  long  curls,  falling  on  bei  neck,  served  almost  ia 
place  of  a  vail,  and  for  the  rest,  her  maalin  dress  was  faahiou- 
ed  modestly  as  a  nuit's  robe,  enabling  her  Mius  to  dispenae 
with  the  encumbrauce  of  a  shawl. 

The  room  was  filling.  Mr.  Hall  had  taken  hiajxwt  beaide 
Caroline,  who  now,  as  she  re-arranged  the  cups  and  spoons 
before  her,  whispered  to  liim  in  a  low  voice  remarks  on  tba 
events  of  the  day.  He  looked  a  little  gravo  about  what  had 
taken  place  in  Ivoydlane,  and  she  tried  to  smils  him  out  of 
his  seriousness.  Miss  Kecldar  sat  near ;  for  a  wonder,  nei- 
ther laughing  nor  talking ;  on  the  contrary,  very  still,  and 
gazing  round  ber  vigilanOy :  she  seemed  afraid  lest  some  in- 
truder should  take  a  seat  she  apparently  wished  to  reservo 
next  her  own ;  ever  and  anon  she  spread  her  satio  dress  oval 
an  undue  portion  of  tbe  bench,  or  hud  her  glovi^  or  her  eta 
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bnndtred  handkerchief  upon  it.  Caroline  noticed  this  nna- 
n^ge  at  last,  and  asked  her  what  friend  she  expected.  ShirJey 
bent  toward  her,  almost  touched  her  ear  with  her  rosy  lips, 
and  whispered  with  a  musical  softness  that  often  character- 
iied  her  toncfs,  when  what  she  said  tended  even  remotely  to 
rtir  some  sweet,  secret  source  of  feeling  in  her  heart — 

"  I  expect  Mr.  Moore :  I  saw  him  last  night,  and  I  made 
Uin  promise  to  come  with  his  sister,  and  to  sit  at  our  tahle  : 
he  won't  fail  me,  I  feel  certain,  but  I  apprehend  his  coming 
tiM  late,  and  being  separated  from  us.  Here  is  a  fresh  batch 
arriving ;  every  place  will  bo  taken — provoking  !'* 

la  fact,  Mr.  Wynne,  the  magistrate,  his  wiie,  his  son,  and 
Ui  two  daughters,  now  entered  in  high  state.  They  were 
Briarfield  gentry  :  of  course  their  place  was  at  the  first  table, 
and  being  conducted  thither,  they  iilled  up  the  whole  remain* 
jog  ipaoe.  For  Miss  Keeldaf  s  comfort,  Mr.  Sam  Wynne 
iodacted  himself  into  the  very  vacancy  she  had  kept  for 
Moore,  planting  himself  soljdly  on  her  gown,  her  gloves,  and 
her  handkerchief.  Mr.  Sam  wus  one  of  the  objects  of  her 
aversion ;  and  the  more  so  because  he  showed  serious  8}nTip- 
toins  of  an  aim  at  her  hand.  The  old  gentleman,  too,  had 
poUidy  declared  that  the  Fieldhcad  estate  and  the  De  Wal- 
fai  estate  were  di4ightfully  contagious — a  rnalapropiam  which 
lumor  had  not  failed  to  repeat  to  Siiirley. 

CaroUnc's  ears  yet  rung  with  that  thrilling  whisper,  **  1 
expect  Mr.  JMoore,"  her  heart  yet  beat  and  her  cheek  yet 
{flowed  \iith  it,  when  a  note  iVum  the  organ  pealed  above  the 
contused  hum  of  the  place.  Dr.  Boultby,  'Mr.  llclstonc, 
and  ^Ir.  Hall  rose,  so  did  all  j)n\seiit,  and  grace  was  sung  to 
the  accompaniment  of  the  mursic  ;  and  then  tea  began.  She 
Was  kept  too  busy  with  her  oiHee  lor  a  while  to  have  leisure 
£)r  looking  round,  but  the  last  cup  being  tilled,  she  threw  a 
nstless  glance  over  the  room.  There  were  some  ladies  and 
leveral  gentlemen  standing  about  yet  unaccommodated  with 
seats:  amidst  a  group  she  recognized  her  spinster  frieini, 
Miss  Mann,  whom  the  line  weather  had  tempted  or  sonu' 
Urgent  friend  had  ])ersuaded,  to  leave  her  drear  solitude  titr 
one  hour  uf  social  enjoyinent.  ^liss  Mann  looked  tired  ut 
itanding  :  a  lady  in  a  yellow  bonnet  broujiht  her  a  chair. 
Caroline  know  well  that  "cha])eau  en  satin  jaune  ;"  iho  knew 
the  bia/:k  hair,  and  the  kindly,  though  rather  opinionatei  and 
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frewani-Iookins  face  under  it ;  eho  knew  thAt  "  robe  tie  Mte 
noire  ;"  sho  knew  cvpn  that  "  echal  gris  da  lin ;"  she  knew; 
!n  Ghort,  HortCDM  Moore,  onJ  she  wanted  to  jiinip  up  oiid 
run  to  her  and  kiss  her — lo  give  her  one  embrace  for  bet 
own  eakc,  and  two  for  her  brother's.  Sfae  half  mc,  iniie«d, 
with  a  smothered  exclamation,  and  perhaps — for  the  impulM 
was  very  strong — she  would  have  run  aoross  the  room,  and 
.  actuolly  aaluletl  tier,  but  a  hand  ropluccd  hur  in  her  scat,  Miil 
a  voice  behind  her  whispered — 

"  Wait  till  after  tea,  Lina,  and  then  I'll  bring  her  to  you  " 

And  when  Bhocautil  look  up  she  did,  and  there  was  KoWrt 
himself  close  behind,  Eniiling  at  her  eogemen,  tooking  better 
than  she  had  ever  seen  him  look — looking,  indeed,  to  hel 
partial  eyes,  bo  very  handsome,  that  «ho  dared  not  troBl  h«> 
lelf  to  hazard  a  second  g^laiicc ;  for  his  image  slmrJt  on  her 
viuon  with  painful  brightness,  and  pictured  it°«ir  on  het 
memory  as  vividly  as  if  there  daguerroo typed  by  a  pencil  of 
keen  lightning.  . 

lie  moved  on,  and  spoke  to  IVIiss  KecUar.  Shirley,  irr> 
lated  -by  some  unwelcome  attentions  from  Sam  Wynne,  and 
by  the  faot  of  that  gentleman  being  still  sealed  on  her  glovefl 
and  handkerchief^ — and  probably,  also,  by  Mooic'a  want  of 
punctuality — was  by  no  means  in  good  humor.  She  first 
shrugged  her  shoulder  at  him  and  then  she  said  a  bitter  word 
or  two  about  liis  "insupportable  tardiness,"  Moore  neithex 
apologized  nor  retorted  :  he  stood  near  her  quietly,  as  if  waitr 
ing  to  see  whether  she  would  recover  her  temper  ;  which  all* 
did'in  Utile  more  than  three  niinules,  indicating  the  ehaiue 
by  oHering  hiin  hor  hand.  Moore  took  it  with  a  smile,  buf-_ 
oorreclive,  half  grateful ;  the  slightest  possible  shake  or  the 
head  delicately  marked  the  former  quality ;  it  is  pttibablc  a 
gentle  pressure  indicated  the  latter. 

"  You  may  sit  where  you  can  now,  Mr.  JMooia,"  said 
Shirley,  also  smiling ;  -'you  see  there  is  not  an  inch  of  rooin' 
for  you  here  ;  htiLl  diseera  plenty  of  space  at  Mrs.  Bouitbjrtr 
table,  between  Hna  Armilagc  aud  Mi^  Birtwhistle;  go; 
John  Bykea  will  bo  your  via-avls,  and  you  will  sit  with  you^ 
f  bftok  toward  us." 

Moore,  however,  preferred  lingering  about  where  he  waa: 
ha  now  and  then  took  a  turji  down  iho  long  room,  pausing  in 
his  walk  to  iutcrehange  gn^tinga  with  other  gentlemen  iu  hi* 
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own  placele«s  predicament ;  but  still  he  came  back  to  the 
nagoct,  Shirley,  bringing  with  him,  each  time  ho  returned, 
tbKrvatioiis  it  was  necessary  to  whisper  in  her  car. 

Meantime,  poor  Sam  Wynne  looked  far  from  comfortable : 
hit  fnir  neighbor,  judging  from  her  movements,  appeared  in  a 
oood  the  most  unquiet  and  unaccommodating:  she  would 
wt  git  still  two  seconds :  she  was  hot ;  she  ianned  herself ; 
sonplained  of  want  of  air  and  space.  She  remarked,  that,  ia 
ha  opinion,  when  people  had  finished  their  tea  they  ought  to 
ktTe  the  tables,  and  announced  distinctly  that  she  expected  to 
Unt  if  the  present  state  of  things  continued.  Mr.  Sam  oflered 
to  ftooompany  her  into  the  open  air ;  just  the  way  to  give  her 
Wr  death  of  cold,  she  alleged ;  in  sliort,  his  post  became  mi- 
Inable;  and  having  swallowed  his  quantum  of  tea,  he  judged 
(t  expedient  to  evacuate. 

Moore  should  have  been  at  hand,  whereas  ho  was  quite  at 
ihe  other  extremity  of  the  room,  deep  in  conference  with 
Chrittopher  Sykes.  A  largo  corji-factor,  Timothy  Ramsden, 
Esq.,  happened  to  be  nearer,  and  fcelin*^  himself  tired  of 
standing,  he  advanced  to  fill  the  vacant  seat.  Shirley's  ex- 
P^ients  did  not  fail  her  :  a  sweep  j}l'  her  searf  upset  her  tea- 
^Pi  iti  contents  were  sliared  between  the  bench  and  her  own 
i^  dress.  Of  course,  it  became  necessary  to  call  a  waiter 
to  remedy  the  ulii^chief;  Mr.  Ramsden,  a  stout,  pufly  gentle- 
'BSLD,  as  large  in  person  as  he  was  in  property,  held  aloof  from 
1^  consequent  commotion.  Shirley,  usually  almost  culpably 
lodiflvrent  to  slight  accidents  ailectint^  dress,  &c.,  now  made 
t  eonimotion  that  might  have  become  the  most  delicate  and 
•WTous  of  her  sex :  Air.  Ramsden  opened  his  mouth,  with- 
drew slowly,  and.  as  Miss  Keeldar  again  intimated  her  inten- 
lUNi  to  **  give  way"  and  swoon  on  the  spot,  he  turned  on  his 
vel,  and  beat  a  heavy  retreat. 

Moore  at  last  returned :  calmly  surveying  the  bustle,  and 
■ooiewhat  quizzically  scanning  Shirley's  enigmatical-looking 
Countenance,  he  remarked,  that  in  truth  this  was  the  hottest 
^  of  the  room  ;  that  he  found  a  climate  there  calculated  tu 
I  igree  with  none  but  cool  temperaments  like  his  own ;  and, 
putting  the  waiters,  the  napkins,  the  satin  robe,  the  ^hole 
tunsioil,  in  short,  to  one  side,  he  installed  himself  where  des- 
liay  evidently  decreed  he  should  sit.  Shirley  subsided  :  her 
fctturcs  altered  tlieir  lines :  the  rained,  knit  brow  and  inei 
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plieable  oorve  of  the  moulh  became  straight  again :  willful 
nets  Bud  roguery  gave  plara  to  other  expressions ;  and  all  Oi* 
angulnr  movements  with  which  she  had  veied  the  wul  of 
Sam  Wynne  wore  conjured  to  rest,  aa  by  a  chaiia.  Slill  no 
gracious  glance  was  cost  on  Moore  :  on  tlie  contrary,  he  wu 
nfciiseil  of  giving  her  a  world  of  trouble,  and  roundly  oharKod 
with  being  the  cause  of  d<.-privitig  her  of  the  esteem  of  Mr. 
Humsdcn,  and  Iho  invaJuable  friendship  of  Mr.  Samml 
Wynne. 

"  Wouldn't  have  olTendcd  either  gentleman  for  the  worid," 
the  averred  ;  "  I  ha^e  always  been  accuEtomod  to  treat  Wit 
with  the  tQoit  respectful  consideration,  and  there,  owiii^  lo 
yon.  how  tliey  have  been  used  I  I  shall  not  bo  happy  till  I 
have  made  it  up :  I  never  am  happy  till  I  nm  friends  with 
my  neighbors ;  so  to-morrow  I  mnsl  maka  a  pilgrimagp  ta 
liuyd  aoni-miU,  soothe  the  miller,  and  praiso  the  grain,  A&d 
next  day  I  inn»t  call  at  Do  Waldon — where  I  hate  to  go — 
and  carry  in  my  teliuulc  liiiU'  an  oiil-iMke  lo  give  to  Mr. 
Sam's  favorite  pointcra." 

"  You  know  tho  surcat  path  to  the  heart  of  each  swain,  I 
doubt  not,"  said  Moore,  quietly,  lie  looked  very  oontent  ta. 
have  at  last  secured  his  pre^nt  place ;  but  ho  made  no  fia* 
speech  expressive  of  gratification,  and  ofIi:red  no  apology  Ibr 
tho  trouble  l)o  had  given.  His  phlegm  became  him  wdndep- 
fully  ;  it  made  him  look  handsomer,  he  was  bo  composed :  it 
made  his  vicioago  pleasant,  it  was  so  peace -restoring.  Yo> 
would  not  have  thought,  to  look  at  him,  that  ho  waa  a  poor 
stnigghng  man  seated  beside  a  rich  woman ;  the  calm  of 
equality  stilled  his  aspect :  perhaps  that  calm,  loo,  reigned  ■■ 
his  soul.  Now  and  then,  from  the  u'ay  in  which  he  looked 
down  on  Miss  Keeldar  as  he  addressed  her,  you  would  ha« 
fancied  his  station  towered  above  hers  as  much  as  his  stattuv 
did.  Almost  stem  lights  sometimes  crossed  his  brow  and 
gleamed  in  his  eyes :  their  conversation  had  become  animated, 
though  it  was  confined  lo  a  low  key ;  she  was  urging  him 
with  questions — evidently,  he  refused  to  her  curiosity  all  tba 
gratification  it  demanded.  She  sought  his  eye  once  with 
hers :  you  read,  in  its  soft  yet  eager  expression,  that  it  solicited 
clearer  replies.  Moore  smiled  pleasantly,  but  liis  lips  coo- 
tiuued  miBcaled.  Then  she  was  piqued  and  turned  away, 
but  bfl  Tooalled  her  ationtioa  in  two  minutes;  lio  teewai 
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making  proiniaes,  which  he  soothed  her  into  accepting  in  lien 
ofinibrmation. 

It  appeared  that  the  heat  of  the  room  did  not  suit  Miss 
Helitone :  she  grew  paler  and  paler  as  the  procesa  of  lea- 
making  ivas  protracted.  The  moment  thanks  were  returned, 
ihe  quitted  the  tahlc,  and  hastened  to  follow  her  cousin  Uor* 
t«nse,  who,  with  Mies  Mann,  had  already  sought  the  open  air. 
Robert  Moore  had  risen  when  she  did — perhaps  he  meant  to 
ipeiik  to  her ;  hut  there  was  yet  a  parting  word  to  exchange 
vith  Miss  Kceldar,  and  while  it  was  being  uttered,  Caroline 
bad  Tauished. 

Ilortense  received  her  fonner  pupil  with  a  demeanor  of  mora 
dignity  than  wannth  :  she  had  been  seriously  ofiended  by  Mr 
fleIitone*8  proceedings,  and  had  all  along  considered  Caroline 
to  blame,  in  obeying  her  uncle  too  literally. 

**  Yon  are  a  very  great  stranger,*'  she  said,  austerely,  as  her 
popil  held  and  pressed  her  hand.  The  pupil  knew  her  too 
well  to  remonstrate  or  complain  of  coldness ;  she  let  the  punc/* 
tilious  whim  ptuss,  sure  that  her  natural  bonfe  (I  use  this 
French  word,  because  it  expresses  just  what  I  mean;  neither 
Soodness  nor  good-nalurc,  but  swmelhing  between  the  two) 
*oold  presently  get  the  up{Tor-Uand.  It  did  :  Ilortense  had 
po  sooner  examined  her  face  well,  and  observed  the  change 
'tiaomewhat  wasted  features  betrayed,  than  her  mien  soi'tened. 

IT'     ■  . 

^J»«ng  her  on  both  clieeks,  she  asked  anxiously  after  her 
l**llh :  Caroline  answered  gavly.     It  would,  however,  have 
wen  her  lot  to  undergo  a  long  cross-examination,  lullowed  by 
^  endless  lecture  on  this  head,  had  not  Miss  Mann  called 
^ihe  attention  of  the  qiicstioner,  by  requesting  to  be  con- 
ducted home.     The  poor  invalid  was  already  fatigued  :  her 
^^aess  made  her  cross — too  cross  almost  to  speak  to  Caro- 
^■k;  and  besides,  that  young  person's  white  dress  and  lively 
**k  Were  displeasing  in  the  eyes  of  Miss  Mann  :  the  ever}*- 
day  earb  of  brown  stutf  or  gray  gingham,  and  the  e very-day 
Air  of  melancholy,  suited  the  solitary  spinster  better :  she  would 
bardly  know  her  young  friend  to-night,  and  quitted  her  with 
f  ^ool  noil.     Hortense  liaving  promised   to  accompany  her 
'*«»ii«',  they  departed  together. 

Caroline  now  looked  round  for  Shirley.  She  saw  the  rain- 
W  scarf  and  purple  dress  in  the  center  of  a  throng  of  ladies, 
^  well-knowu  to  herself,  but  all  of  the  order  whom  she  sy» 
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teoutically  avoided  whoiiever  avoidance  wu  posiible. 
at  some  moments  lliaii  at  otlier;,  she  felt  just  now  no  Luurage 
Bt  ail  to  join  this  cumpany  :  she  could  not,  however,  ct«ad 
».lmae  wliero  a!l  others  went  ia  pairs  or  parties,  so  she  ap- 
proached a  group  of  her  own  echolan,  great  girls,  or  rather 
young  wonii'n,  who  were  standing  watching  some  hundreds 
of  the  younger  children  plaving  at  blind-man's-buC 

Miss  HeUlor  liked  her.  yet  she  was  shjr 

«ven  with  them  ley  were  not  more  in  awa 

of  her  than  she  '  Dear  them  now,  ratbar  to 

find  protection  ii  laa  to  patronka  Uiom  with 

her  presence.  !y  knew  her  wcaknen,  and 

with  natural  j  acted  It.     Uer  kuowlcdge 

commaadcd  ilib  i  taught  them  ;  hor  ^ntlo- 

acBS  attracted  li  ecause  she  was  whftt  (hay 

considered  wise  uty,  they  kindJy  ovoriooktd 

her  evident  tim  >  uii :  mey  did  not  take  adrautagv 

of  it.  Feasant  gins  as  mey  were,  they  liad  too  mucli  of  her 
own  English  sensibility  to  be  guilty  of  the  uoajse  error  :  titcf 
stotid  round  her  still,  civil,  friendly,  receiving  her  slight  smilea, 
and  rather  hurried  efibrts  to  converse,  with  a  good  teeltngsftod 
good  breeding,  the  last  quality  being  the  result  of  the  tint, 
which  soon  set  her  at  her  ease- 
Mr.  Sam  'W}-nne  coming  up  with  great  hasle,  to  ituitt  oa 
the  elder  girls  joining  in  the  game  aa  well  as  the  youngic 
ones,  Caroline  was  again  lefl  aJone.  She  was  meditating  a 
quiet  retreat  to  the  house,  when  Shirley  perceiving  from  ate 
her  isolation,  hastened  to  her  side. 

"  Let  us  go  to  the  top  of  the  fields,"  she  said  :  "  I  know  yoa 
don't  like  crowds,  Caroline." 

"  But  it  will  be  depriving  you  of  a  pleasure,  Shirley,  to  tate 
you  from  all  these  line  people,  who  court  your  society  to  aoid- 
uously,  and  to  whom  you  can,  without  art  or  efibrt,  loalca 
yourself  so  pleasant," 

"  Not  quite  without  eRbrt :  I  am  already  tired  of  the  exer- 
tion :  it  is  but  insipid,  barren  work,  talking  and  laughi^ 
with  the  good  gentlefolks  of  Briarfield.  I  have  been  loddng 
out  for  yod^hito  dress  for  the  last  ten  minutes :  I  like  to 
watch  those  I  love  in  a,  crowd,  and  to  compare  them  with 
others :  I  have  thus  compared  you.  You  resemble  none  of  ths 
rest.  Lina :  there  are  some  prettier  faces  than  yours  here ;  yoo. 
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mn  t  a  model-beauty,  like  Harriet  Sykes  for  instance  :  besidi 
br,  1  lar  person  appears  aknost  insignificant ;  bu t  you  look  agree* 
lUo  -you  look  reHective— you  look  what  I  call  interesting." 
"  flush,  Shirley  !     You  flatter  me."  • 

**  I  don't  wonder  that  your  scholars  like  you.'* 
**  Nonsense,  Shirley:  talk  of  something  else." 
"  We  will  talk  of  Moore,  then,  and  we  will  watch  him :  1 
Mkim  even  now." 

**  Where  V*  And  as  Caroline  asked  the  question,  she  looked 
Ml  over  the  fields,  but  into  Miss  Keeldar's  eyes,  as  was  her 
WMt  whenever  Shirley  mentioned  any  object  she  descried  afar. 
Bv  friend  had  quicker  vision  than  herself;  and  Caroline 
■cned  to  think  that  the  secret  of  her  eagle  acuteness  might 
W  read  in  her  dark  gray  irids  :  or  rather,  perhaps,  she  only 
^nghi  guidaace  by  the  direction  of  those  discriminating  and 
liUant  spheres. 

** There  is  Moore,"  said  Shirley,  pointing  right  across  the 
'ide  field,  where  a  thousand  children  were  playing,  and  now 
Ktriy  a  thousand  adult  spectators  walking  about.  "  There 
""Cu  you  miss  the  tall  stature  and  straight  port  ?  He  looks, 
vnj^  the  set  that  surround  him,  like  Eliab  among  humbler 
■hepoerds — like  Saul  in  a  war-council ;  and  a  war-council  it 
%\{l  am  not  mistaken." 

"Why  so,  Shirley  ?"  asked  Caroline,  whose  eye  had  at  last 
(Wight  the  object  it  sought,  '*  Robert  is  just  now  speaking 
^  ray  uncle,  and  they  are  shaking  hands  ;  they  are  then  rec- 
onciled." 

"  Reconciled  not  without  good  reason,  depend  on  it :  making 
*ounon  cause  against  some  common  foe.     And  why,  think 
yw,  are  Messrs.  Wynne  and  Sykes,  and  Armitage  and  Rams- ! 
^  gathered  in  such  a  close  circle  round  them  ?     And  whv  ' 
u  Malone  beckoned  to  join  them  ?     Where  he  is  summonec^ 
wiure  a  strong  arm  is  needed." 
Shirley,  as  she  watched,  grew  restless  ;  her  eyes  flashed. 
'*They  won't  trust  me,"  she  said  :  *'  that  is  always  the  way 
*ben  it  comes  to  the  point." 
"What  about?"  ^^ 

"Can  not  you  feel  ?  There  is  some  mystery  ■Bkt :  somi 
**ttit  is  expected  ;  some  preparation  is  to  be  made.  I  am 
^otain :  I  saw  it  idl  in  Mr.  Moore's  manner  this  evening :  ha 
vu  excited,  ytU  hard." 
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"Hard  to  you,  Shirley?" 

"Yes,  to  me.  lie  afleu  ie  hard  to  me.  We  teldom  <«■' 
verse  l£tc-l-t£te,  but  I  am  made  lo  feel  that  the  Wsia  of  hia 
cbnrncter  is  not  of  eider  down." 

"  Yet  he  seemed  to  talk  to  you  Boflly." 

"  Did  he  not '(  Very  gentle  tones  and  quiet  manner ;  y«l 
tho  man  is  peremptory  and  secret :  hia  secrecy  vexei  me." 

'■  Yea — Robert  ia  secret." 

"  Which  he  has  scarcely  a  right  to  be  with  me ;  e^taeiaUjr 
as  he  commenced  by  giving  me  his  confidence.  Having  iaam 
nothtDg  to  forfeit  that  conlidenoe,  it  ought  not  to  bo  withdrawn : 
but  I  snppoEHj  I  am  not  considered  tron-souled  enough  tn  ttt 
trusted  in  a  crisis." 

*'  He  fears,  probalily,  to  ocoaaion  yoii  uneasiness." 

"  Ad  unnecessary  precaution  :  I  am  of  elastic  material!,  not 
soon  crushed ;  he  ought  to  know  that :  bnt  the  man  is  [mnid  - 
he  has  his  faults,  say  what  you  will,  Liaa.  Obeerve  hm 
engaged  thai  group  appear :  thiy  du  not  kuuw  that  we  art 
watching  ihem." 

"  If  wo  keep  on  the  alert,  Shirley,  we  shall  perhape  find  Uw 
clew  to  their  secret."  ^ 

"  There  will  be  some  unusual  movements  ore  long — pernan 
tumorrow — possibly  to-night.  But  my  eyes  and  ears  are  vula 
open:  Mr,  Moore,  you  shall  be  under  Eurveillance.  Be  you 
vigilant  also,  Litia." 

"  I  will :  Robert  is  going.  I  saw  him  turn — I  believe  be 
noticed  ua — they  are  shaking  hands," 

"  Shaking  hands,  with  emphasis,"  added  Shirley :  ai  if  th^ 
were  ratifying  some  solemn  league  and  covenant." 

They  saw  Hobert  quit  the  group,  pass  through  a  gats,  and 
disappear. 

"  And  he  has  not  bid  us  good-by,"  murmured  Caroline, 

Scarcely  had  the  words  escaped  her  lips,  when  she  tried  by 
a  smile  to  deny  the  confession  of  disappointment  they  seemed 
to  imply.  An  unbidden  suiTusion  for  one  moment  both  softened 
and  brightened  her  eyes, 

"  Oh,  tl^Us  soon  remedied !"  exclaimed  Shirley,  "  Wo'U 
make  hin^VuB  good-by." 

"  Make  him  !  That  is  not  the  same  thing,"  wu  the  a» 
■wer, 

"  It  shall  be  the  same  thing.' 
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"  But  he  is  gone  :  you  can't  overtake  him.*' 

"  I  know  a  shorter  iivay  than  that  ho  has  taken  :  we  will 
intercept  him." 

"But.  Shirley,  I  would  rather  not  go.'* 

Caroliue  said  this  as  Miss  Keeldar  seized  her  arm  and 
hunied  her  down  the  fields.  It  was  vain  to  contend :  nothing 
wag  so  willful  as  Shirley  when  she  took  a  whim  into  her  head : 
Caroline  found  herself  out  of  sight  of  the  crowd  almost  hefore 
ihe  was  aware,  and  ushered  into  a  narrow,  shady  spot,  em- 
bowered ahovo  with  hawthorns,  and  enameled  under  foot  with 
daiii«i.  She  took  no  notice  of  the  evening  sun  checkering  the 
tort  nor  was  she  sensible  of  the  pure  incense  exhaUng  at  this 
boar  from  tree  and  plant ;  she  only  heard  the  wicket  opening 
ftt  ODo  end,  and  knew  Hobert  was  approaching.  The  long 
^tv^i  of  the  hawthorns,  shooting  out  before  them,  served  as 
ft  Kieen ;  they  saw  liim  before  he  observed  them.  At  a 
gkmce  Caroline  perceived  that  his  social  hilarity  was  gone : 
be  bad  led  it  behind  him  in  the  joy-echoing  fields  round  the 
•cbool;  what  remained  now  was  his  dark,  quiet,  business 
countenance. 

Ai  Shirley  had  said,  a  certain  hardness  characterized  his 
WV  while  his  eye  was  excited,  but  austere.  So  much  the 
•onje-tinicd  was  the  present  freak  of  Shirley's :  if  he  had 
^ked  disposed  for  holiday  mirth,  it  would  not  have  mattered 
oucli,  but  now — 

"I  told  vou  not  to  come,"  said  Caroline,  somewhat  bitterly* 
to  her  friend.  She  pcenicd  truly  perturbed  :  to  be  intruded  ou 
^bert  thus,  against  her  will  and  his  expectation,  and  when 
be  evidently  would  rather  not  be  delayed,  keenly  annoyed  her. 
"  did  not  annoy  jMiss  Keeldar  in  the  least :  she  stepped  for- 
^*^  and  faced  her  tenant,  barring  his  way — 

'*  You  omitted  to  bid  us  jrood-bv  I'*  she  said. 

"  Omitted  to  bid  you  good-by  I  Where  did  you  come  from  ? 
^  you  fairies  ]  1  left  two  like  you,  one  in  punde  and  ona 
''i  white,  standing  at  the  top  of  a  bank,  four  lields  oil',  but  a 
tti'iiuic  ago." 

"Vou  left  us  there  and  find  us  here.  We  have  been 
^iilcliiiig  you  ;  and  shall  watch  you  still :  you  wlist  be  ques- 
fionfd  one  day,  but  not  now :  at  present,  all  you  have  to  do 
'*  to  say  good-night,  and  then  pass." 

Moore  glanced  from  one  to  the  other,  without  unbending 
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hia  aspect.     "  Urj-s  of  f^to  havo  their  privilege-,  and  »«  hara 
dayi  of  hwartl,"  observwi  he,  gravely. 

"  Cncic — d'.iii'l  inornlizi:  :  fuy  good-iiight,  and  past,"  urpl 
Shirlpy. 

"MuEt  I  «iiy  good'iiight  to  you,  Mt£t  Kii'lilar  ?" 

"  Mca.  auJ  (u  Caroline,  likuwisc.  It  ie  nothing  new,  I  hupe : 
you  have  bid  us  both  good-nighl  before." 

lie  took  her  liand,  held  it  in  one  of  hit.  and  eovenA  it  with 
the  other :  ho  looked  down  at  her  gravely,  kindly,  yvt  con 
mandiagly.  The  heiress  could  not  make  this  man  her  nb- 
jcct :  in  hiB  gaze  on  licr  bright  fatw  there  was  no  afrvilitj', 
hardly  homage ;  but  there  was  interest  and  afloctioo.  fae^ht- 
ened  by  another  feeling :  sometliing  in  his  tono  wh<<n  h«  tpoks. 
as  well  as  in  liis  words,  marked  tliat  last  seutlment  to  bt 
gratitude. 

"  Your  dvhior  bids  you  goud-night !  May  you  leet  uMf 
and  serpnely  till  niurniug  I" 

"  And  you,  Mr.  Mooro — wlmt  are  you  going  to  do  ?  What 
have  you  been  saying  to  Mr.  Ilclsiune.  with  whom  I  tsw 
yuu  shake  hands?  Why  did  all  ihoso  geutlonien  gatbtt. 
I'ound  you  ?     Put  away  rasutve  for  once  ;  be  frank  with  int." 

"Who  can  rosisl  you?  1  will  be  frank:  to-nwtiow,  if 
tbcre  is  nny  thing  lu  relate,  you  shall  hear  it." 

'■  Just  now,"  pleaded  Shirley  :  "  don't  prooHulinat*." 

"  But  I  could  only  tell  half  a  talo  ;  and  my  time  ia  \k 
— I  have  not  a  moment  to  spare  ;  bereaflei  I  will 
amends  for  delay  by  candor." 

"  But  are  you  going  home  V 

"  Yea." 

"  Not  to  leave  it  any  mora  to-night  T" 

"  Certainly  not.     At  prevent,  farewell  to  both  of  fOB 

Uo  would  have  taken  Caroline's  hand  and  joined  it  ia  tha 
■amu  clasp  in  wiiich  be  held  Slurl«y's,  hut,  Mmebow,  it  Wt 
not  ready  Ibr  him  :  site  had  witlidrawu  a  few  step*  aptift 
ber  answer  to  Mooro 's  ndicn  was  only  a  slight  ix^A  of  tka 
b«ad,  and  a  gentle,  serious  imik.  He  sought  no  tnotv  cordial 
token  :  again  he  said  "  Farewell  '."  B.nd  quitted  them  both. 

"  There  I^Xl  is  over  ! '  said  Shirley,  whon  ho  wm  gon 
"  We  have  made  him  bid  ui  good-night,  and  yet  not  )o 
ground  in  his  eslwiii.  I  think.  Gary." 

"I  bopo  not,"  was  the  bncf  reply. 
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"1  eoiuider  yon  very  timid  and  undemonstrative,"  remark* 
dl  Mitt  Keeldar.  "  Why  did  yuu  not  give  Moore  your  hand 
wfan  he  ofiered  vou  his  ?  He  is  your  cousin :  you  like  him. 
An  TOO  ashamed  to  let  him  perceive  your  afiection  ?" 

"  He  perceives  all  of  it  that  interests  him  :  no  need  to  make 
I  ^lay  of  feeling." 

"  I  ou  axe  laconic :  you  would  be  stoical  if  you  could.  Is 
bit  in  your  eyes,  a  crime,  Caroline  ?" 

''Lore  a  crime!  No,  Shirley:  love  is  a  divine  virtue; 
hil  why  drag  that  word  into  tlj^  conversation  ?  it  is  singu 
Uy  imlevant  !*' 

"Good !"  pronounced  Shirley. 

Hie  two  girls  paced  the  green  lane  in  silence.  Caroline 
■Bt  renoned— — 

"ObtmsivenesB  is  a  crime ;  forwardness  is  a  crime ;  and 
M  disgust :  but  love  ! — ^no  purest  angel  need  blush  to  love ! 
And  when  I  see  or  hear  either  man  or  woman  couple  shame  with 
kve,  I  know  their  minds  are  coarse,  their  associations  debased. 
MiBy  who  think  tihemsclves  refined  ladies  and  gentlemen, 
ttd  on  whose  lips  the  word  '  vulgarity'  is  forever  hovering, 
tta  not  mention  '  love'  without  betraying  their  o^n  innate 
ttd  imbecile  degradation  :  it  is  a  low  feeling  in  their  estima- 
^  connected  only  with  low  ideas  for  them." 

^  Yon  describe  three-fourths  of  the  world,  Caroline." 

"They  are  cold — they  are  cowardly — they  are  stupid  on 
As  nbject,  Shirley  I  They  never  loved — they  never  were 
bwdl" 

"Thou  art  right,  Lin  a  I  And  in  their  dense  ignorance 
4ey  blaspheme  living  fire,  seraph-brought  from  a  divine 
*tr." 

""They  confound  it  with  sparks  mounting  from  Tophet !" 

The  sudden  and  joyous  clash  of  bells  here  stopped  the  dift- 
HN  by  summoning  all  to  the  church. 
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CHAPTER  XVIIL 

WHICH  THE  GENTEEL  READEH  IS  RECOMMENDED  TO  SKIP,  LOW 
PERSONS  BEINO   HERE   INTRODUCED. 

The  evening  was  still  and  wann  ;  cloee  and  sultry  it  eiraa 
promised  to  become.  Round  the  descending  son  the  clouds 
glowed  pnrple:  summer  tints,  rather  Indian  than  English, 
suSused  the  horizon,  and  cast  rosy  reflections  on  hilfodo, 
house-front,  tree-bole;  on  winding  n'^ad,  and  undnlatiBg 
pasture-ground.  The  two  grir]s  came  down  from  the  fields 
slowly :  by  the  time  they  reached  the  ohurch-yard  the  bdls 
were  hushed ;  the  multitudes  were  gathered  into  the  ohnrdi : 
the  whole  scene  was  solitary. 

*'  How  pleasant  and  calm  it  is  !"  said  Caroline. 

"  And  how  hot  it  will  be  in  the  church  I"  responded  Shirley ; 
"  and  what  a  dreary,  long  speech  Dr.  Boultby  will  make ! 
and  how  the  curates  will  hammer  over  their  prepared  orations! 
For  my  part,  I  would  rather  not  enter." 

"  But  my  uncle  will  be  angry,  if  he  observes  our  absence." 

"  I  will  bear  the  brunt  of  his  wrath :  he  will  not  devour 
me.  I  shall  be  sorry  to  miss  his  pungent  speech.  I  know 
it  will  be  all  sense  for  the  Church,  and  all  causticity  §x 
Schism  :  he'll  not  forget  the  battle  of  Royd-lane.  I  shall  be 
sorry  also  to  deprive  you  of  Mr.  Hall's  sincere,  friendly  homily, 
with  all  its  racy  Yorkshireisms  ;  but  here  I  must  stay.  The 
gray  church  and  grayer  tombs  look  divine  with  this  crimson 
gleam  on  them.  Nature  is  now  at  her  evening  prayers  :  she 
is  kneeling  before  those  red  hills.  I  see  her  prostrate  on  the 
great  steps  of  her  altar,  praying  for  a  fair  night  for  marinen 
at  sea,  for  travelers  in  deserts,  for  lambs  on  moors,  and  rai- 
fledged  birds  in  woods.  Caroline,  I  see  her  I  and  I  will  tell 
you  what  she  is  like  :  she  is  like  what  Eve  was  when  she  and 
Adam  stood  alone  on  earth." 

«'  And  that  is  not  Milton's  Eve,  Shirley  ?' 

'•  Milton's  Eve  I  Milton's  Eve  I  I  repeat.  No,  by  the  paw 
Mother  of  God,  she  is  not !     Cary,  we  are  alone :  we  maj 
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ipeak  what  we  think.  Milton  was  great ;  but  was  he  good  ? 
His  Inin  was  right,  how  was  his  heart  ?  He  saw  Heaven : 
he  looked  down  on  Hell.  He  saw  Satan,  and  Sin  his  daugh- 
ter, and  Death  their  liorrible  of&pring.  Angels  serried  heibre 
him  their  battalions :  the  long  lines  of  adamantine  shields 
fliihed  back  on  his  blind  eyeballs  the  unutterable  splendor  of 
hetTep.  Devils  gathered  their  legions  in  his  sight :  their 
iim,  discrowned,  and  tarnished  armies  passed,  rank  and  file, 
bdbre  him.  Milton  tried  to  see  the  first  woman  ;  but,  Gary, 
heiawher  not." 

*'Yoa  are  bold  to  say  so,  Shirley.'' 

"  Not  more  bold  than  faithful.  It  was  his  rook  that  he 
nw :  or  it  was  Mrs.  Gill,  as  I  have  seen  her,  making  custards 
is  the  heat  of  summer,  in  the  cool  dairy,  with  rose-trees  and 
Buturtinms  about  the  latticed  window,  preparing  a  cold  col- 
lation for  the  rectors — ^preserves,  and  'dulcet  creams' — puz- 
dod  '  what  choice  to  choose  for  delicacy  best ;  what  order  so 
contrived  as  not  to  mix  tastes,  not  well-joined,  inelegant ;  but 
bring  taste  after  taste,  upheld  with  kindliest  change.'  " 

"AH  very  well  tix),  Shirley." 

"I  would  bi'g  to  remind  him  that  the  firs;  men  of  the  earth 
vere  Titans,  and  that  Eve  was  their  mother  :  from  her  sprang 
Satuni,  Hyperion,  Occanus ;  she  bore  Pi^n;  ..heus — " 

"Pagan  that  yon  arc  I  Avhat  does  that  signify]" 

"I  say,  there  were  giants  on  the  earth  in  those  days  :  giants 
that  strove  to  scale  heaven.  The  first  woman's  breast  that 
beavcd  with  life  on  this  world  yielded  the  daring  which  could 
XDtend  with  Onniipotenco  :  the  strength  which  could  bear  a 
thousand  years  of  bondage — the  vitality  which  could  feed  that 
ittlture  death  tliruugh  uncounted  ages — the  unexhausted  lifo 
ind  nncorrupted  excellence,  sisters  to  immortality,  which,  after 
oullcnniums  of  crimes,  struggles,  and  woes,  would  conceive  and 
hriog  furtli  a  IMe&^iah.  The  first  woman  was  heaven-bom : 
vast  was  the  heart  whence  gushed  the  well-spring  of  the  blood 
3f  nations ;  and  grand  the  undegenerate  head  where  rested  tho 
ooosort-crown  of  creation." 

"  She  coveted  an  apple,  and  was  cheated  by  a  snake  :  but 
you  have  got  such  a  haah  of  Scripture  and  mythology  into 
JOur  head  that  there  is  no  making  any  sense  of  you.  You 
have  not  yet  told  rne  wh.it  you  saw  kneeling  on  those  hills." 

"  T  HAW — I  now  sec — a  woman-Titan  :  her  robe  of  blue  air 


■preada  to  the  autakin*  of  llio  heath,  whcro  }'unJcT  Qoch  ii 
grazing ;  a  *flil  wliitd  us  on  avalnnche  awoep»  from  ht-r  boA 
to  her  fwt,  Bii<l  ambe«|iic»  of  liphtning  fiaiuo  on  hikboT<I«r«. 
Under  her  breast  I  ew  her  Kone,  purple  like  that  boraoa : 
Uirough  its  blush  shines  the  star  □('  evcuing.  Hct  bleady  fjvt 
T  can  not  picture ;  they  are  clear — thoy  are  deep  as  lako^— 
they  are  lified  and  full  of  worship — they  tremble  with  the 
jofineM  of  love  and  the  luster  of  prayer.  Her  forehead  Im 
the  expanse  of  a  cloud,  and  is  paler  than  the  early  mnm,  riira 
long  before  dark  gathers  :  the  reclines  her  hotcta  on  ibe  ridia 
of  Stilbni'  Moor ;  hor  mighl;  l-anda  are  joiapd  beuesth  it. 
So  kneeling,  face  to  face,  she  speaks  to  God.  That  En  ia 
Jehovah's  daughter,  as  Adam  was  his  son." 

"  She  is  very  vague  and  vijionary '.  Come,  Btiirl«y,  m 
ought  to  go  iuto  church." 

"  Caroline,  I  will  not :  I  wiU  slay  out  here  with  mj  duiUki 
Eve,  in  these  da)-s  called  Nature.  I  love  her — undying, 
mighty  lioiag  I  Heaven  may  havo  faJpd  fiuni  her  brow  ivliea 
she  fell  in  paradise ;  hut  all  that  is  glorious  on  earth  shinu 
there  still.  She  is  taking  me  to  hor  bosom,  and  showing  me 
her  heart.  Hush,  Caroline  1  you  will  see  her  and  feel  as  I  do. 
ifwe  are  both  silent." 

"  I  will  humor  your  whim  ;  hut  you  will  b^in  talking 
again  ;  ere  leu  minutes  are  over." 

Miss  Keeldar,  on  whom  the  eo1\  excitement  of  the  warn 
summer  evening  seemed  working  with  unwonted  power,  leaned 
against  an  upright  headslone  :  she  fixed  her  eyes  on  the  d«^ 
burning  west,  and  sank  into  a  pleasurable  trance.  CarolilM^ 
going  a  little  ajiart,  paced  to  and  fio  beneath  the  rectory  giw 
dtn-wall,  dreaming  loo,  in  her  way.  Shirley  had  menliooed 
the  word  "  mother  :"  tlial  word  suggested  to  Caroline'*  inut- 
ginatiou  not  the  mighty  and  mystical  parent  of  Shulfy'a 
visions,  but  a  gentle  human  ibrin — the  form  she  ascribed  to 
her  own  mother ;  miknown,  unloved,  but  not  unlonged-fbr. 

"  Oh,  that  the  day  would  come  when  she  would  reroeiftW 
her  child  1  Oh,  that  I  might  know  her,  and  knowing,  low 
her  1" 

Such  was  her  aspiration. 

The  longing  of  her  childhood  Glled  her  soul  again.  Ths 
desire  whieh  many  a  night  had  kept  her  awake  in  her  cribk 
and  which  fear  of  its  fallacy  had  of  late  ytiars  almoat  oztiB- 
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pohed,  relit  suddenly,  and  gloived  warm  in  Iter  heart :  that 
bv  mother  might  come  some  happy  day,  and  send  for  her  to 
kcr  presence — look  upon  her  fondly,  with  loving  eyes,  and  say 
to  her  tenderly,  in  a  sweet  voice — 

"  Caroline,  my  child,  I  have  a  home  for  you  ;  you  shall  live 
with  ma.  All  the  love  you  have  needed,  and  not  tasted,  from 
isfinKy,  I  have  saved  for  you  carefully.  Come !  it  shall 
dmh  you  now." 

A  noise  on  the  road  roused  Caroline  from  her  filial  hopes, 
nd  Shiriey  from  her  Titan  visions.  They  listened,  and  heard 
tb  timmp  of  horses :  they  looked,  and  saw  a  glitter  through 
tb  trees :  they  caught  through  the  foliapro  glimpses  of  martial 
letrlet;  helm  shone,  plume  waved.  Silent  and  orderly,  six 
■Uien  rode  softly  by. 

"The  same  we  saw  this  afternoon,"  whispered  Shirley: 
"They  have  been  halting  somewhere  till  now.  They  wish  to 
k  u  little  notice<l  as  possible,  and  arc  seeking  their  rcndez- 
^ns  at  this  ([niet  hour,  while  the  people  arc  at  church.  Did 
I  act  say  we  sitnuld  see  unusual  things  ere  long?" 

Scarcely  were  sight  and  sound  of  the  soldiers  lost,  when  an- 
Mberand  somewhat  difierent  disturbance  broke  the  night-hush 
**^  child's  impatient  scream.  They  looked :  a  man  issued 
bin  the  church,  carrying  in  his  arms  an  infant — a  rohust, 
nrfdy  little  boy,  of  some  two  years  old — roaring  M'ith  all  the 
power  of  h'\%  lungs ;  he  had  probably  just  awakened  from  a 
Hxurch  sleep  :  two  little  girls,  of  nine  and  ten,  followed.  The 
ittflnesce  of  the  fresh  air,  and  the  attraction  of  some  flowers 
pthfrcd  from  a  pruvo,  st>on  quicled  the  child  ;  the  man  sat 
4iwa  with  him,  dandling  him  on  his  knee  as  tenderly  as  any 
^»wnan  ;  the  two  Uttlc  girls  look  their  i)lacc8  one  on  each  side. 

"Good-evening,  William,"  said  Shirley,  a(\er  due  scrutiny 
rfthc  man.  He  had  seen  her  beibre,  and  apparently  was 
^ting  to  be  recognized  ;  he  now  took  off  his  hat,  and  grinned 
&  iuiile  of  pleasure.  lie  was  a  rough-headed,  hard-featured 
^^noiiaga,  not  old,  but  very  weather-beaten ;  his  attire  was 
i^ont  and  clean,  that  oC  his  children  singularly  neat ;  it  M-as 
Our  old  friend,  Farren.     The  young  ladies  approached  him. 

"Von  are  not  going  into  the  rhurch  ?"  he  inquired,  gazing 
*Uhoni  complacently,  yet  with  a  mixture  of  baslifuluess  in  hid 
^ :  a  sen t mien t  not  by  any  means  the  result  of  awe  of  llieir 
■ittiou,  but  only  of  appreciation  of  their  elegance  and  youiu 
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Qelbra  gcntknien — euah  aa  Moots  or  IMsloae,  Ibr  ii 
I  William  was  oftco  a  litlls  dogged ;  wilh  prouil  cr  iDsoleol 
1  bdius,  loo,  lie  was  i^uiio  unmanageable,  sometimes  very  ruiuit 
\ful ;  but  he  was  moat  sensible  of,  most  traciublc  to  gooil-liumor 
Wnd  civility.  His  nature — a  stubborn  one — ■'vrns  repelled  by 
uiflexibility  in  otbor  natures ;  for  which  reagoa  he  had  tievor 
Ibeoa  able  to  iike  his  fbrmer  master,  Moore ;  and,  uueonacioiia 
fof  that  gcuU-  >f  himself,  and  ol'  the  servioa 

I  ha  had  secrell'  recommending  him  aa  gar- 

dener to  Mt.  "V  enns  to  other  lamilie*  in  the 

I  neighborhood.  _  irbor  a  gniilge  agaiiuit  hk 

'  anetcrity.  worked  at  Fietdliead  ;  Moi 

(  Keeldai's  fi  rs  wpie  petfeclly  cliarauaf 

to  him.     C^.  frum  tier  chiltUiuod  :  uuooik- 

scioualy,  she  ly.     Her  gentlo'ioieB,  Stop, 

,  gestures,  her  attire,  moved  ooiiM  ATtiat 

I  libera  about  ino  ,        «. -o  had  a  pleasure  in  lookup 

I  at  lipr,  as  lio  had  iu  examining  rare  lloworfl,  or  iu  seeing  pleas 
I  ant  landscapes.  Both  the  ladies  liked  Wiliiam  :  it  was  their 
I  delight  lo  lend  him  books,  to  give  him  plants ;  and  they  pre- 
I  lerred  his  conversation  far  befoie  that  of  many  coarse,  hard, 

pretentious  people,  immcasurabty  higher  in  station, 
I       '■  Who  was  spealtiiig,  William,  when   you  came  out  V 
asked  Slurli-y. 

"  A  gentleman  ye  set  a  deal  of  store  on,  Miss  Shirley — ib. 
Donne," 

"  You  look  knowing,  Wiliiam.  IIuw  did  you  find  out  my 
regard  for  Mr.  Donne  ?" 

"  Ay,  Miss  Shirley,  there's  a  gleg  light  i'  your  eea  some- 
times which  betrays  you.  You  look  raight  down  KornJtd 
i,  when  Mr.  Donne  is  by." 
u  like  him  yourself,  William  ?" 
I'm  stalled  o'  t'  curates,  and  so  is  t'  wife  :  they'va 
:s ;  they  talk  to  poor  folk  fair  as  if  they  thought 
they  were  beneath  them.  They're  alius  magnifying  their 
office :  it  is  a  pity  but  their  office  could  magnify  them  ;  but  it 
does  naught  o'  I'  soart.     1  fair  hate  pride." 

"But  you  arc  proud  in  your  own  way  yourself,"  iutorposed 
CaroUue ;  "  you  arc  what  you  call  house-proud  :  you  like  to 
have  every  tiling  handsome  about  you  ;  sometimes  you  look 
■>  if  )ou  were  almost  loo  proud  to  lakB  your  wages.     Wlioa 
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fDU  were  out  of  work,  yon  wepi  too  proud  to  get  any  tling  on 
acdit ;  but  for  your  children,  I  believe  you  would  rather  have 
rttnred  than  gone  to  tho  shops  without  money ;  and  when  1 
wanted  to  give  you  something,  what  ^  difficulty  I  had  in 
making  you  take  it !"  -A     ' 

**  It  is  partly  true,  Miss  Caroline  ;  ouy  day  I'd  rather  give 
thin  take,  especially  from  eich  as  ye.  Look  at  t*  diflerence 
between  us :  ye're  a  little,  young,  slender  lass,  and  I'm  a 
peat,  strong  man  :  I^*m  rather  more  nor  twice  your  age.  It 
ii  not  my  part,  then,  I  think,  to  tak'  fro*  ye — ^to  be  under  ob- 
ligations (as  they  say)  to  ye  ;  and  that  day  ye  came  to  our 
bnise,  and  called  mo  to  t'  door,  and  ofiered  me  five  shillings, 
which  I  doubt  ye  could  ill  spare — for  ye'vo  no  fortin',  I  know 
— 4hat  day  I  war  fair  a  rebel— a  radical — an  insurrectionist ; 
ind  ye  made  me  so.  I  thought  it  shameful  that,  willing  and 
M&  as  I  was  to  work,  I  suld  bo  i'  such  a  condition  that  a 
joang  cratur  about  the  age  o'  my  ovm  eldest  lass  suld  tliink 
it  needful  to  come  and  ofier  me  her  bit  o'  brass.'' 

•'  I  suppose  you  were  angry  i^ith  mo,  William  ?" 

"  I  almost  was,  in  a  way  ;  but  I  forgave  ye  varry  soon  :  ye 
meant  well.  Ay,  I  am  proud,  and  so  are  ?/e;  but  your  pride 
and  mine  is  t'  raight  mak' — ^^vhat  we  call  i'  Yorkshire  '  clean 
pride' — such  as  Mr.  Malonc  and  Mr.  Dounc  knows  naught 
about :  theirs  is  mucky  pride.  Now,  I  shall  teach  my  lasses 
10  be  as  proud  as  Miss  Shirley  there,  and  my  lads  to  be  as 
proud  as  myseln ;  but  I  dare  ony  o'  'cm  to  be  like  t'  curates. 
I'd  lick  little  Michael,  if  I  seed  him  show  any  siirns  o*  that 
feeling." 

••  What  is  tile  dilll-reiico,  William  ]'' 

•*  Ye  know  t'  dilToronce  wool  enow,  but  ye  want  me  to  get 
a  gate  o*  talking.  i\Ir.  ^Malonc  and  Mr.  Dunne  is  almost  too 
proud  to  do  aught  for  theirsd'a ;  wc  are  almost  too  proud  to 
let  any  body  do  aught  for  us.  T'  curates  can  hardly  bide  to 
ipeak  a  civil  word  to  them  they  think  beneath  them  ;  icc  can 
hardly  bide  to  tak'  an  uncivil  word  fro'  them  that  thinks 
themsern  a])oon  us.'* 

"  Now,  William,  be  humble  enough  to  tell  me  truly  how 
fou  are  getting  on  in  iho  world — are  you  well  oH*?" 

"  Miss  Shirley— I  am  varj-  well  oil'.  Since  I  got  into  i' 
gmnleuing  lino,  wi'  Mr.  York<;'s  holp,  and  since  Mr.  Hall  (an- 
other a'  t'  raight  sort)  heljioii  my  wito  to  set  up  a  bit  of  a 
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shop.  I've  naught  Ifl  coinplfiin  of.  My  family  has  plenty  la 
cat  and  plenty  to  wear.  My  pride  makes  me  find  means  to 
Bava  an  odd  pound  now  and  then  ogaiiisl  raiay  days ;  lijr  I 
think  I'd  die  afore  I'd  come  to  t'  parish ;  and  me  and  mina 
u  conlent ;  bnt  th'  neighbors  is  poor  yet — I  Eee  &  gieat  deal 
of  dietress." 

"  And,  conseqi"""""  iItpto  i»  etill  discontent,  I  xuppoee  ?" 
inquired  Miss  Ki 

"  Consequenlh  -conseqiifntlij.     In  course, 

Btaiving  folk  can  )t  settled  folk.     The  coau' 

try's  not  in  a  saf  ay  bo  mich." 

"  But  what  lat  more  can  I  do,  for  in- 

"  Do  1 — ye  c  ,  poor  young  lass  1     YoVa 

II.     If  ye  could  transport 

3o\      f  Bay,  ye'd  happen  do  bet- 

esclainied  CaroUne,  n'armly.  "  If 
their  disgrace,  not  his.  Mr.  Moore 
himself  hates  nobody:  he  ouly  wants  to  do  bis  duty  knd 
maintain  hia  rights — you  are  wrong  to  talk  go  !" 

"  I  talk  as  I  think.  lie  has  a  cold,  unfeeling  heart,  yond* 
Moore." 

"But,"  interposed  Shirley,  "supposing  Moore  was  drirat 
from  the  coiintry,  and  his  mill  razed  to  the  ground,  would 
people  have  more  work  1" 

"They'd  have  less.  I  know  that,  and  they  know  that; 
and  there  is  many  an  honest  lad  driven  dcsjicrale  by  the  cci^ 
taiiity  that  whichever  way  he  turns,  he  can  not  better  him- 
self, and  there  is  dishonest  men  plenty  to  guide  them  to  thn 
devil — scoundrels  that  reckons  to  be  the  '  people's  fricnda,' 
and  that  knows  naught  about  the  people,  and  is  as  iusincerv 
as  Lucifer.  I've  lived  aboon  forty  year  in  the  world,  and  I 
believe  that  '  the  pcoi)lo'  will  never  have  any  true  friends  but 
theirsel'n,  and  them  two  or  three  folk  i'  dillerent  BtatiooB, 
that  is  friends  to  nil  the  world.  Human  natur",  taking  it  i' 
th'  lump,  is  naught  but  sellishnesg.  It  is  but  excessive  few 
— it  is  but  just  an  exception  here  and  there,  now  and  then, 
eich  as  jc  two  yoimg  'una  and  nie,  that  being  in  a  diflerBnt 
sphere,  can  understand  t'  one  t'  other,  and  be  friends  wi'out 
sl.ivislmess  o'  one  hand,  or  pride  o'  t'  >ther.     Them,  that  reck> 
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•08  to  be  friends  to  a  lower  class  than  their  own  fru*  political      / 
motives  is  never  to  be  trusted — ^thcy  always  try  to  make  their     / 
inferiors  tools.     For  my  own  part,  I  will  neither  be  patronized    / 
Bor  misled  for  no  man's  pleasure.     I've  had  overtures  made    ' 
to  me  lately  that  I  saw  were  treacherous,  and  I  flung  'em 
biek  i*  the  faces  o'  them  that  oflered  'cm." 
"You  won't  tell  us  what  overtures V* 
**  I  will  not :  it  would  do  no  good  ;  it  would  mak'  no  dif- 
ference :  them  they  concerned  can  look  after  theirsern." 

**Av«  we'se  look  afler  wcrsel'n/'  said  another  voice.     Joe 
Scott  had  sauntered  forth  from  the  church  to  get  a  breath  of 
frah  air,  and  there  he  stood. 
"1*11  warrant  ye,  Joe,"  observed  William,  smiling. 
"  And  I'll  warrant  my  maister,"  was  the  answer.    "  Young 
I  ladies,"  continued  Joe,  assuming  a  lordly  air,  "  ye'd  better  gc 
k\o  th*  house." 

"I  wonder  what  fori"  inquired  Shirley,  to  whom  the  over 
looker's  somewhat  pragmatical  manners  were  familiar,  and 
who  was  often  at  war  with  him ;  for  Joe,  holding  supercilious 
tbeories  about  women  in  general,  resented  greatly,  in  his  secret 
KHil,  the  fact  of  his  master  and  his  master's  mill  being,  in  a 
nunner,  under  petticoat  government,  and  had  felt  as  worm^ 
wood  and  gall,  certain  buslBcss-visits  of  the  heiress  to  the 
Hollow's  counting-house. 

"Because  there  is  naught  agate  that  fits  women  to  be  con- 
Mmed  in." 

"  Indeed  I     There  is  prayer  and  preaching  agate  in  that 
church  ;  are  we  not  concerned  in  that  ?" 

Ye  have  been  present  neither  at  the  prayer  nor  preaching, 
I'am,  if  I  have  observed  aright.  What  I  alluded  to  wab 
politics :  William  Farren,  here,  was  touching  upon  that  sub- 
ject, if  I'm  not  mista'en." 

"  Well,  what  then  ?  PoUtics  are  our  habitual  study,  Joe.  Do 
yon  know  I  see  a  newspaper  every  day,  and  two  of  a  Sunday  ?" 
"  I  should  think  you'll  read  the  marriages,  probably,  Jiliss. 
and  the  murders,  and  the  accidents,  and  sich  hke." 

**  I  read  the  leading  articles,  Joe,  and  the  foreign  intelli- 
gence, and  I  look  over  the  market  prices :  in  short,  I  read 
jiMt  what  gentlemen  read." 

Joe  looke<l  as  if  he  thought  this  talk  was  like  the  chattering 
•f  a  pie      lie  replied  to  it  by  a  disdainful  silence. 
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"Joe,"  conlinued  Misa  Keeldar,  "I  never  yet  coultl  aejer 
Uin  properly,  whether  you  arc  a  Wliig  or  a  Tory :  pray  which 
parly  has  Ihe  houor  of  your  alliance  ?" 

"  It  is  rayther  JifEoult  lo  exploia  wheie  you  are  Bore  not 
to  bo  uriJorstood,"  was  Joe's  haughty  response  ;  "  but,  as  ta 
g  a  Tory,  I'd  as  goon  be  an  old  woman,  or  a  young-  one. 


which  i; 
carries  on  the  war, 
— though  political  i« 
is  most  favorable  '" 
Dantile  interests  d 
"  So  am  I,  Joe 
in  tea»ng  the  ov 
with  which  bo  i 
meddle :   "  parjl 
agricultural  int< 
don't  desire  Engiunu  i 


iclo  still.     It  is  the  Tories  that 

ns  trade  ;  and  if  I  be  of  any  party 

aJ]  nonsense — I'm  of  that  which 

l>y  consequence,  to  the  met- 


T,  Tvho  bad  rather  a  plDOsun 
isting  in  lalkiiiv  on  subject! 
I  woman — liad  no  right  1»_ 
ve  rather  a  leaning  to  ll 
,  e^)d  reason  is,  acoing  that 
ider  the  feet  of  France,  and  thai 
ifs  from  HolLw's  mill,  a  larger 
share  comes  from  the  landed  estate  around  it.  It  would  not 
do  to  take  any  measures  injurious  to  iho  farmers,  Joe,  I 
tiujikr' 

"  The  dews  at  this  liour  is  unwholesome  for  females,"  ob- 
served Joe. 

"  If  you  make  that  remark  out  of  interest  in  me,  I  hafa 
merely  to  assure  you  that  I  am  impervious  lo  cold.  I  should 
not  mi^id  taking  my  turn  to  watch  the  mill  one  of  these  sum-- 
mer  nights,  armed  with  your  musket,  Joe." 

Joe  Scott's  chin  was  always  rather  prominent :  he  poked 
'  it  out,  at  this  speech,  some  inches  further  than  usual. 

"  But — to  go  back  to  my  sheep,"  she  proceeded — "  clothier 
and  mill-owner,  as  I  am,  besides  farmer,  I  can  not  get  out  of 
my  head  a  certain  idea  that  wc  manufncCiirers  and  persons  of 
business  arc  sometimes  a  little,  a  very  little  Ecllish  and  short- 
sighted  in  our  views,  and  rather  too  regardless  of  human  suf- 
fering, rather  heartless  in  our  pursuit  of  gain.  Don't  pn 
agree  with  mo,  Joe?" 

"  I  can  not  argue  where  I  can  not  bo  comprehended,"  wai 
again  the  answer. 

"  Man  of  myalcry  I     Your  master  will  argue  with  nM 
sometimes.  Joe :  he  is  not  so  stili'as  you  are," 
"  May  be  not :  we've  all  our  own  wa^,'' 


lai  ^ 
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"  Joe,  do  you  seriously  think  all  the  wisdom  in  the  world  if 
lodged  in  male  skulls  ?" 

"  I  think  that  women  are  a  kittle  and  a  froward  generation ; 
ud  I've  a  great  respect  for  the  doctrines  delivered  in  the  sec- 
■id  chapter  of  St.  PauUs  first  Epistle  to  Timothy.'' 
"  What  doctrines,  Joe  ?" 

"Let  the  women  learn  in  silence,  with  all  subjection.  I 
nfier  not  a  woman  to  teach,  nor  to  usurp  authority  over  the 
man;  but  to  be  in  silence.  For  Adam  was  first  formed,  then 
Efe." 

"What  has  that  to  do  with  the  business?"  interjected 
Shirley  :  "  that  smacks  of  rights  of  primogeniture.  I'll  bring 
k  up  to  Mr.  Yorko  the -first  time  he  inveighs  against  those 
lights" 

''Aad,"  continued  Joe  Scott,  "Adam  was  not  deceived; 
bat  the  woman,  being  deceived,  was  in  the  transgression." 

"  More  shame  to  Adam  to  sin  with  his  eyes  open !"  cried 
Hi»  Keeldar.  "  To  confess  the  honest  truth,  Joe,  I  never 
was  easy  in  my  mind  conceniing  that  chapter:  it  puzzles  me.'/ 
"It  is  very  jilain,  Miss ;  he  that  runs  may  read." 
"  He  may  read  it  in  his  own  fashion,"  remarked  Caroline, 
DOW  joining  in  the  dialogiio  for  the  first  time.  "  You  allow 
the  right  of  private  judgment,  I  suppose,  Joe]" 

'*  My  certv,  that  I  do  I  I  allow  and  claim  it  for  every  lino 
of  the  holy  Book." 

Women  may  exercise  it  as  well  as  men  ?" 
Nay,  women  is  to  take  their  husbands'  opinion,  both  in 
politics  and  religion :  it*s  wholesomest  for  them." 
"  Oh  !  oh  I"  exclaimed  both  Shirley  and  Caroline. 
"To  be  sure ;  no  doubt  on't,"  persisted  the  stubborn  ovcr- 
loc^er. 

•'  Consider  yourself  groaned  down,  and  cried  shame  over, 
tar  fuch  a  stupid  ob&ervation,"  said  Miss  Keeldar.  "  You 
might  as  well  say,  men  are  to  take  the  opinions  of  their  priests 
without  examination.  Of  what  value  would  a  religion  so 
adopted  be  ?  It  would  be  mero  blind,  besotted  su])crstition." 
"  And  what  is  vonr  reading,  Miss  Ilelstonc,  o'  these  words 
©•  St.  Paul's  ?" 

"  Hem  I  I — I  account  for  them  in  this  way :  ho  wrote  that 
chapter  for  a  particular  congregation  of  Christians,  under  po- 
C'lliar  circumstances  ;  and  besicios,  I  dare  say,  if  I  could  read 
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(ho  anginal  Creek,  I  should  find  Ihat  many  of  the  words  had 
been  wronjily  traiislaled,  perhaps  mUripprehcndcd  allogelher. 
It  would  be  possible,  I  doubt  not,  with  a  little  ingenuity,  W 
give  the  paswigB  quite  a  contrary  turn  ;  to  make  it  say,  ■  Let 
•he  woman  speak  out  whenever  ehe  sees  lit  to  mo-ke  an  objeo- 
-'  It  is  permitted  to  a  woman  to  teach  and  '* 


authority  as  muc''  «*  "iit  It"  ^Tru,  meantime,  can  not  do 
better  than  hold  -■  . )  on." 

"  That  wilin't 

"  I  dare  say  ii  is  are  dyed  in  faster  colon 

than  yours,  Joe.  re  a  thoroughly  dogmatic^ 

person,  aiid  alwat.  I'illiam  better  than  you." 

"Joe  is  well  house,"  said  Shirley:  "I 

have  seen  him  i  at  home.     There  ia  not  a 

better  nor  a  kino  arfield.     He  does  net  dog- 

matize to  bis  will 

"  My  wife  is  a  ha:      ,  g,  piam  woman ;  time  and  ttouUe 

has  la'en  aU  the  conceit  out  of  her;  but  that  is  not  the  case 
lyilli  you,  young  Miasea.  And  then  ye  reckon  to  Imve  so  much 
knowledge  ;  and  i'  my  thoughts  it's  only  superficial  sorts  o' 
vanities  you're  acquainted  with,  I  can  tell — happen  a  yeu 
sin' — one  day  Miss  Caroline  coming  into  our  counting-house, 
when  I  war  packing  up  summut  behind  the  great  desk,  and 
she  didn't  see  me,  and  she  brought  a  state  wi'  a.  sum  on  ^t  to 
t'  maister  :  it  war  only  a  bit  of  a  sum  in  practice,  that  oor 
Harry  would  have  settled  i'  two  minutes.  She  couldn't  do 
it ;  Mr.  Moore  bad  to  show  her  how;  and  when  he  did  show 
her,  she  couldn't  understand  him." 

"  Nonsense,  Joe  I" 

"  Nay,  it's  no  nonsense :  and  Miss  Shirley,  there,  leckoni 
to  hearken  t'  maister,  when  he's  talking  ower  trade,  so  atten- 
tive like,  as  if  slie  followed  him  word  for  word,  and  all  war  ai 
cleat  as  a  lady's  looking-glass  to  her  ecn ;  and  all  t'  whilo 
she's  peeping  and  peeping  out  o'  t'  window  to  see  if  l'  man 
stands  qniet;  and  then  looking  at  a  bit  of  a  Eplash  on  her 
riding-skirt ;  and  then  glancing  glegly  round  at  wer  counting- 
house  cobwebs  and  dust,  and  thinking  what  mucky  folk  WB 
are,  and  what  a  grand  ride  she'll  have  just  i'  now  ower  Nnn- 
nely  Common.  She  hears  no  more  o'  Mr.  Moore's  talk  nor 
if  ho  spako  Hebrew." 

"  Joe,  you're  a  real  slanderer.     I  would  give  you  your  an- 
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iwer,  only  the  people  are  coming  out  of  charch ;  we  most 
kaTe  you.  Man  of  prejudice,  good-by :  William,  good-by. 
Children,  come  up  to  Fioldhead  to-morrow,  and  you  shall 
fboote  what  you  like  best  out  of  Mrs.  Gill's  store-room." 


CHAPTER  XIX. 

s 

A  SU1IBIE&  NIGHT. 

The  hour  was  now  that  of  dusk.  A  clear  air  favored  the 
kindling  of  the  stars. 

"There  will  be  just  light  enough  to  show  me  the  way 
home,"  said  Miss  Keeldar,  as  she  prepared  to  take  leave  of 
Caroline  at  the  reclory  garden-door. 

"  You  must  not  go  alone,  Shirley.  Fanny  shall  accompany 
jwx." 

*•  That  she  shall  not.  Of  what  need  I  be  afraid  in  my 
own  parish  ?  I  would  walk  from  Fieldhead  to  the  church 
any  fine  midsummer  night,  three  hours  later  than  this,  for  the 
mere  pleasure  of  seeing  the  stars,  and  the  chance  of  meeting 
a  fairy." 

But  just  wait  till  the  crowd  is  cleared  away." 
Agreed.  There  are  the  five  Misses  Armitagc  streaming 
by.  llere  comes  Mrs.  Sykes's  phaeton,  Mr.  Wynne's  close 
carriage,  Mrs.  Birtwhistle's  car :  I  don't  wish  to  go  through 
the  ceremony  of  bidding  them  all  good-by,  so  we  will  step 
into  the  garden,  and  take  shelter  among  the  laburnums  for 
an  instant." 

The  rectors,  their  curates,  and  their  churchwardens,  now 
iMued  from  the  church-porch.  There  was  a  great  confabula- 
tion, shaking  of  hands,  congratulation  on  speeches,  recommend- 
ation to  be  careful  of  the  night  air,  &c.  By  degrees  the  throng 
dispersed ;  the  carriages  drove  off.  Miss  Keeldar  was  just 
emerging  from  her  ilowery  refuge,  when  Mr.  Helstone  entered 
the  garden  and  met  her. 

**  Oh  I  I  want  you  I"  he  said  ;  "  I  was  afraid  you  were  al- 
mady  gone.     Caroline,  come  here  !" 
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Caroline  came,  expecting  as  Sliirley  did,  a  lecture  on  not 
having  been  visible  at  church.  Other  subjectB,  however,  o^ 
cupicd  the  rector's  mind. 

*'  I  shall  not  sleep  at  home  to-night,"  he  continued.  "  1 
have  just  met  with  an  old  friend,  and  promised  to  accompanj 
him.  I  shall  return  probably  about  noon  to-morrow.  Thomas, 
the  clerk,  is  engaged,  and  I  can  not  get  him  to  sleep  in  the 
house,  as  I  usually  do  when  I  am  absent  for  a  night;  now—" 

"  Now,"  interrupted  Shirley,  "  you  want  me  as  a  gentlo 
man — the  first  gentleman  in  Briarfield,  in  short,  to  suppl) 
your  place,  be  master  of  the  rectory,  and  guardian  of  youi 
niece  and  maids  while  you  are  away?" 

"  Exactly,  captain :  1  thought  the  post  would  suit  you. 
Will  you  favor  CaroHne  so  far  as  to  be  her  guest  for  one  night  ? 
Will  you  stay  hero  instead  of  going  back  to  Fieldhead  ?" 

"  And  what  will  Mrs.  Pryor  do  ?    She  expects  mo  home." 

"  I  will  send  her  word.  Come,  make  up  your  mind  to  stay. 
It  grows  late  ;  the  dew  falls  heavily ;  you  and  Caroline  ^lU 
enjoy  each  other's  society  I  doubt  not." 

"  I  promise  you,  then,  to  stay  with  Caroline,"  replied  Shir- 
ley. '*  As  you  say,  we  shall  enjoy  each  other's  society :  we 
will  not  be  separated  to-night.  Now,  rtyoin  your  old  friend, 
and  fear  nothing  for  us." 

"  If  there  should  chance  to  be  any  disturbance  in  the  nighU 
captain — if  you  should  hear  the  picking  of  a  lock,  the  cutting 
out  of  a  pane  of  glass,  a  stealthy  tread  of  steps  about  the  house 
(and  I  need  not  fear  to  tell  you^  who  bear  a  well-tempered, 
mettlesome  heart  under  your  girl's  ribbon-sash,  that  such  httUi 
incidents  arc  very  possible  in  the  present  time),  what  would 
yon  do  ?" 

"  Pon't  know — faint,  perhaps — fall  down,  and  have  to  be 
picked  up  again.  But,  doctor,  if  you  assign  mc  the  post  of 
honor,  you  must  give  rao  arms.  What  weapons  arc  there  in 
your  stronghold  ?" 

**  You  could  not  wield  a  sword  ?" 

"  No  ;  I  could  manage  the  carving-knife  better." 

•'  You  will  find  a  good  one  in  the  diningrcom  side-board 
a  lady's  knife,  light  to  handle,  and  as  sharp-pointed  as  a 
poniard." 

**  It  will  suit  Caroline ;  but  you  must  give  me  a  brace  «i/ 
piiitols  :  I  know  you  have  pistols  " 
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**  I  have  two  pairs ;  one  pair  I  can  place  at  your  disposal. 
Yoa  will  find  them  suspended  over  the  mantle-piece  of  my 
itudy  in  cloth  cases.*' 

-Loaded?" 

"Yes,  but  not  on  the  cock.  Cock  them  before  you  go  to 
bed  It  is  paying  you  a  great  compliment,  captain,  to  lend 
pn  these :  were  you  one  of  the  awkward  squad  you  should 
Bot  have  them." 

*'I  will  take  care.  You  need  delay  no  longer,  Mr.  Hel- 
itfloe:  yoa  may  go  now.  He  is  gracious  to  me  to  lend  mo 
Ui  pistols,"  she  remarked,  as  the  rector  passed  out  at  the 
giraen-gate.  "  But  come,  Lina,"  she  continued ;  "  let  us  go 
m  and  have  some  supper :  I  was  too  much  vexed  at  tea  with 
the  Tidnage  of  Mr.  Sam  Wynne  to  be  able  to  eat,  and  now 
I  tm  really  hungry." 

Entering  the  house,  they  repaired  to  the  darkened  dining- 
KDom,  through  the  open  windows  of  which  apartment  stole 
the  evening  air,  bearing  the  perfume  of  flowers  from  the 
^en,  the  very  distant  sound  of  far-retreating  steps  from  the 
wad,  and  a  soft,  vague  murmur,  whose  origin  Caroline  ex- 
plained by  the  remark,  uttered  as  she  stood  listening  at  the 
caKment — 

"Shirley,  I  hear  the  beck  in  the  Hollow." 

Then  she  rang  the  bell,  asked  for  a  candle  and  some  bread 
•nd  milk — Miss  Kccldar's  usual  supper  and  her  own.  Fanny, 
^hen  sho  brought  in  the  tray,  would  have  closed  the  windows 
tad  the  shutters,  but  was  requested  to  desist  for  the  present : 
the  twilight  was  too  calm,  its  breath  too  balmy,  to  be  yet 
excluded.  They  took  their  meal  in  silence :  Caroline  rose 
eoce,  to  remove  to  the  window-sill  a  glass  of  flowers  which 
Hood  on  the  side-board ;  the  exhalation  from  the  blossoms 
being  somewhat  too  powerful  fur  the  sultry  room :  in  return- 
ing, sho  half  opened  a  drawer,  and  took  from  it  something 
that  pliitcred  clear  and  keen  in  her  hand. 

'*  You  assigned  this  to  me,  then,  Shirley — did  you  ?  It  is 
Wght,  keen-odgcd,  finely-tapered :  it  is  dangerous-looking.  I 
never  yet  felt  the  impulse  which  could  move  me  to  direct  thii 
tJjainst  a  fellow-creature.  It  is  diificult  to  fancy  what  cir- 
cumstances could  nerve  my  arm  to  strike  home  with  tliis  long 
knife." 

^  \  slii.uld  hate  to  do  it,"  replied  Shirley  ;  "  but  I  think  I 


couM  do  it,  if  goaded  by  (certain  cxigcaciea  wlueli  I  ctui 
imagine."     And   Mias  Keeldac  quietly  sipped  her  glass  of 


what  thoughtful,  aud  a  Utile  pale; 
when  did  eho  not  look  pale  ?     She  wa«  never 


ind  the  hread  ealen.  Fanny  was  again 
n'ofB  '■■■'omni ended  to  go  to  bed. 
being  neary  of  the  day's 
-buns,  and  iiUing  of  urtu 
and  for  wa  lid  with  tray  a 
as  heard  to  close  :'  Cftro- 
ill  over  the  house,  teeing 
ry  door  barred.  She  did 
tchen,  nor  the  vftaIt>tiko 


nilk,  looliin 
though,  indeed,  ■ 
florid. 

The  milk  sipped  i 
summoned :  she  b"'' 
which  they  were  i 
cKertions,  of  mud 
and  teapots,  and  ru'' 
Cre  long  the  maida 
lino  took  a.  candle. 
that  every  windoi 
not  even  evade  t1 
oelliirH,     These  vi- 

"  There  is  neitl  in  the  house  at  prwent," 

(he  said,  "■  which  o,.     . ..  -u- m,.  j.     It  is  now  near  eleven 

o'clock,  fully  bed-time,  yet  I  woulJ  rather  sit  up  a  litllo 
longer,  if  you  do  not  object,  Shirley.  Herei"  she  continued, 
"  I  have  brought  the  brace  of  pistoU  from  my  uncle's  study  : 
you  may  examine  them  at  your  leisure." 

She  placed  them  on  the  table  befurc  her  friend. 

"  Why  would  you  rather  sit  up  longer?"  asked  Miss  Keel- 
dar,  taking  up  the  fire-arms,  examining  them,  and  again  lay- 
ing  them  down. 

"  Because  1  have  a  strange,  excited  feeling  in  my  heart." 

"  So  have  I." 

"Is  this  state  of  sleeplessness  and  restlessness  cauied  fay 
something  electrical  in  tlie  air,  I  wonder  ?" 

"  No ;  the  sky  is  clear,  the  stars  numberless ;  it  ia  a  fin* 

"  But  very  still.  I  hear  the  water  fret  over  its  stony  bod 
m  Hollow's  Copse  as  distinetly  as  if  it  ran  below  the  cbuiolir 
yard  wall." 

"  I  am  glad  it  is  so  still  a  night :  a  moaning  wind  oi  rtuh- 
ing  rain  would  vex  me  lo  fcvcr  just  now." 

■'Why,  Shirley  f 

"  Because  it  would  badlc  my  eflorts  to  listen." 

"Do  you  listen  toward  the  lloUow?" 

"  Yes  ;  it  is  the  only  quarter  whence  we  can  hear  a  sound 
just  now." 
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•The  only  one,  Shirley." 

They  both  sat  near  the  window,  and  both  leaned  their 
arms  on  the  Bill,  and  both  inclined  their  heads  toward  tht* 
tpen  lattice.  They  saw  each  othcr*s  young  faces  by  the  star* 
light,  and  that  dim  June  twilight  which  does  not  wholly  fade 
bcim  the  ^^^t  till  dawn  begins  to  break  in  the  east. 

**  Mr  Ilelstone  thinks  we  have  no  idea  which  way  ho  is 
gone,"  murmured  Miss  Keeldar,  "nor  on  what  errand,  nor 
with  what  expectations,  nor  how  prepared ;  but  I  guess  much 
—Jo  not  you  ?" 

**  I  guess  something." 

**  AU  those  gentlemen — ^your  cousin  Moore  included — think 
that  yon  and  I  are  now  asleep  in  our  beds,  unconscious." 

**  Caring  nothing  about  them — hoping  and  fearing  nothing 
ftr  them,"  added  Caroline. 

Both  kept  silence  for  full  half  an  hour.  The  night  was 
silent,  too  ;  only  the  church-clock  measured  its  course  by 
quarters.  Some  words  were  interchanged  about  the  chill  of 
the  air :  they  wrapped  their  scarfs  closer  round  tliera,  resumed 
their  bonnets,  which  they  had  removed,  and  again  watched. 

Toward  midnight,  the  teasing,  monotonous  bark  of  the 
house-dog  disturbed  the  quietude  of  their  vigil.  Caroline 
rose,  and  made  her  way  noiselessly  through  the  dark  passages 
to  the  kitchen,  intendQng  to  appease  him  with  a  piece  of 
bread  :  she  succeeded.  On  returning  to  the  dining-room,  she 
found  all  dark,  Miss  Keeldar  having  extinguished  the  candle  : 
the  outline  of  her  shape  was  visible  near  the  still  open  window, 
leaning  out.  Miss  Helstoue  asked  no  questions  :  she  stole  to 
her  side.  The  dog  recommenced  barking  furiously ;  suddenly 
he  stopped,  and  seemed  to  listen.  The  occupants  of  the  dining- 
loom  listened  too,  and  not  merely  now  to  the  flow  of  the  mill- 
stream :  there  was  a  nearer,  though  a  mutlled  sound  on  the 
road  below  the  church-yard ;  a  measured,  beating,  approaching 
sound  ;  a  dull  tramp  of  marching  feet. 

It  drew  near.  Those  who  listened,  by  degrees,  compre- 
hended its  extent.  It  was  not  the  tread  of  two,  nor  of  a 
dozen,  nor  of  a  score  of  men  :  It  was  tlie  tread  of  hundnnis. 
They  could  see  nothing  ;  the  high  shrubs  of  the  garden  formed 
a  leafy  screen  between  them  and  the  road.  To  hear,  howcvor, 
was  not  enough  ;  and  this  they  felt  as  the  troop  trotle  forward, 
sud  seemed  actually  passing  the  rectory.     Th«'y  felt  .t  inon* 
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wlieii  a  humati  voice — though  that  voice  sptJce  but  one  word 
— broke  the  hueb  of  the  night, 

"Halt:" 

A  hEiIt  followed — the  nmrch  was  arrested.  Then  CBoie  ■ 
low  coofercnco,  of  which  no  word  was  disdogui^able  boa 
the  dining-room. 

"  Wb  miist  hear  this,"  said  Shirluy. 

She  turncil n  the  table,  nlently  puud 

out  through  at  the  diiung-room,  whi^ 

WHS,  ill  fact,  UK  vu  the  walk  to  the  garden- 

wall,  and  Btooo  he  lilacs.     Caroline  would 

not  havQ  qiittt  ehe  been  alone,  but  where 

Shirley  wei  glanced  at  the  wea]>on  ou 

the  side-lxKi  Her,  aud  presentiy  ttood  at 

her  (Head's  mu  look  over  the  wall,  for  &Bt 

of  being  seea ;  o  crouch  behind  it.     Tfary 

heard  these  wc 

"  It  looks  a  ramoiing  old  building.  Mlio  lives  in  it  beside* 
the  damned  parson  1" 

"  Only  three  women  :  his  niece  and  two  scrrantE." 

"  Do  you  know  where  they  sleep  ?" 

"  The  lasses  behind  :  the  niece  in  a  front  room," 

"And  Ilelstone  ]" 

"Yonder  is  his  chanibor.     IIu  uses  burning  a  light;  bat 

"  Where  would  you  got  iu  1" 

"  If  I  were  ordered  to  do  liis  jub — and  he  desarvcs  it — I'd 
try  yond'  long  window.  It  ojieus  to  the  dining-room :  I  could 
grope  my  way  up-stairs,  and  I  know  his  chamber." 

"  How  would  you  manage  about  t!ie  women  folk  V 

"  Let  'cm  alone,  except  they  shrieked,  and  then  I'd  soon 
quieten  'em.  I  could  wish  to  lind  the  old  chap  asleep  :  if  ha 
waked,  he'd  be  dangerous." 

"Has  he  arms?" 

"Fire-arms^ alius— and  alius  loadcned," 

"  Then  you're  a  fool  lo  stop  us  here  :  a  shot  would  give  the 
alann — Moore  would  be  on  uS  before  wo  could  turn  round. 
"VVe  should  miss  our  main  object." 

"  You  might  go  on,   I   ud!  you.      I'd  engage    Ilelstona 

A  pause.     One  of  llie  party  dropjicd  some  weapon,  which 
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nag  on  the  ttono  causeway ;  at  this  sound  the  rectory  dog 
bftiked  again  furiously — fiercely. 

"That  spoils  all !"  said  the  voice.  "  He*ll  awake ;  a  noise 
like  that  might  rouse  the  dead.  You  did  not  say  there  was 
%dog.     Damn  you !     Forward!** 

Forward  they  went — tramp,  tramp — with  mustering,  mani- 
fcU,  slow-filing  tread.     They  were  gone. 

Shirley  stood  erect — looked  over  the  wall,  along  the  road. 

'*Not  a  soul  remains,"  she  said. 

She  stood  and  mused.  "  Thank  God  !"  was  the  next  oh- 
lenition. 

Ctioline  repeated  the  ejaculation,  not  in  so  steady  a  tone. 
Sbe  was  trembling  much ;  her  heart  was  beating  fast  and 
tUd[ ;  her  face  was  cold — ^her  forehead  damp. 

** Thank  God  for  us  I"  she  reiterated ;  "but  what  will 
k^pea  elsewhere  1  They  have  passed*  us  by,  that  they  may 
ouike  sure  of  others.** 

"They  have  done  well,"  returned  Shirley,  with  composure : 
"the  others  will  defend  themselves — ihey  can  do  it — they  are 
prepared  for  them  ;  with  us  it  is  otherwise.  My  finger  was 
«  the  trigger  of  this  pistol.  1  was  quite  ready  to  give  that 
QAQ,  if  he  had  entered,  such  a  greeting  as  he  little  calculated 
«»;  but  behind  him  followed  three  hundred:  I  had  neither 
tlueo  hundred  hands  nor  three  hundred  weapons.  I  could 
not  have  cflectually  protected  either  you,  myself,  or  the  two 
poor  women  asleep  under  that  roof ;  therefore,  I  again  cam- 
**dy  thaidt  God  for  insult  and  peril  escaped." 

After  a  second  pause,  she  continued,  *•  What  is  it  my  duty 
*«1  \iisdom  to  do  next  ?  Not  to  stay  here  inactive,  I  am 
giad  to  say,  but,  of  course,  to  walk  over  to  the  Hollow.'* 

"To  the  Hollow,  Shirley?" 

"  To  the  Hollow  ?     Will  you  go  with  me  V  * 

"  Where  those  men  are  gone?'* 

"  They  have  taken  the  highway :  we  should  not  encounter 
them.  The  road  over  the  fields  is  as  safe,  silent,  and  solitary 
M  a  path  through  the  air  would  be  ]     Will  you  go  ?** 

•*  Yes,'*  was  the  answer,  given  mechanically,  not  because 
the  speaker  wished  or  was  prepared  to  go,  or,  indeed,  was 
otlicrwise  than  scared  at  the  prospect  of  going,  but  becausu 
she  fell  she  could  not  abandon  Shirley. 

•*Theu  we  mus*  fasten  up  those  windows,  and  leave  all 


WHHIHI 

m                                    BHIELBT.                                    '^^ 

u  eecnre  u  we  ran  behind  n».     Do  you  know  what  we  tn 

goinfrfor,  Carjr' 

"  Ves — no — because  you  wish  il."    , 

"  Ih  that  all  1     And  are  you  to  obedient  to  a  mere  oapriot 

of  mine  ?     What  a  docilo  wife  you  would  make  to  a  stem 

husband.     The  moon's  iace  is  not  whiter  than  yours  at  tliii 

moment ;  and  iho  aspen  at  the  eale  does  not  tremble  moro 

than  your  busy 

ractftble  and  Icrror-Btruck, 

and  dismayed  a' 

vould  follow  me  into  ths 

thick  of  real  da                                    i 

no  give  your  fidelity  a  mo- 

tive :  we  arc  g 

ke — to  we  if  we  can  be  of 

OK  to  him — to  1                               1 

iTii  hiiu  of  what  IS  eominc- 

■  ■'  To  be  sura 

e»k  fool,  and  you  are  acute 

and  aenaiblo,  S] 

with  you— I  will  gladly  go 

■with  you !" 

"1  do  not  do 

.di«  blindly  and  meekly  ftt 

me,  hut  you  wqui>              ciiny  mii! 

[gladly  die  for  Moor«;  but. 

in  Irulh,  there  ts  no  question  of  doalli  to-iiighl.  Wo  nin  no 
risk  at  all." 

Caroline  rapidly  closed  shutter  and  lattice.  "  Do  not  fe«r 
that  I  shall  not  have  breath  to  run  as  fast  as  you  can  possibly 
run,  Shirley,  Take  my  hand — let  ae  go  straight  across  tw 
■  fields." 

"  But  you  can  not  climb  walla  Y' 

"To-i.isht  I  can." 

"  You  are  afraid  of  hedges,  and  the  beck  which  we  shall  be 
(breed  to  c: 


"Ic 


3  it." 


They  started — they  ran.  Many  a  wul!  cheeked  but  did 
not  baAle  them.  Shirley  was  sure-fooled  and  agile ;  the  could 
spring  like  a  deer  when  she  chose.  Caroline,  more  timid,  and 
less  dexterous,  fell  once  or  twice,  and  bruised  herself;  hut  sh« 
rose  again  directly,  saying  she  was  not  hurt.  A  quickset 
hedge  bounded  the  last  Held  ;'  Ihcy  lost  time  in  seeking  a  gap 
in  it.  The  aperture,  when  found,  was  narrow,  but  they 
worked  their  way  through.  The  long  hair,  the  tender  skin, 
the  silks  and  the  muslins  suflered  ;  but  what  was  cbiefiy 
regretted  was  the  impediment  this  difficulty  had  caused  tt 
speed.  Oh  the  other  side  they  met  the  beck  flowing  deep  in 
a  rough  bed  :  at  this  point  a  narrow  plank  formed  the  only 
bridge  across  it.     Shirley  had  trodden  the  plank  successfuily 
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ttd  fearlessly  many  a  time  before ;  Caroline  had  never  yet 
iared  to  risk  the  transit. 

'*  I  will  carry  you  across,"  said  Miss  Keeldar.  "  You  are 
igbt,  and  I  am  not  weak.     Let  me  try." 

"  If  I  fall  in,  you  may  fish  me  out,"  was  the  answer,  as  a 
ffitefal  squeeze  compressed  her  hand.  Caroline,  without 
puung,  trod  forward  on  the  trembling  plank  as  if  it  were  a 
eoBtmaation  of  the  firm  turf  Shirley,  who  followed,  did  not 
cnNi  it  more  resolutely  or  safely.  In  their  present  humor,  on 
tUr  present  errand,  a  strong  and  foaming  channel  would 
kv«  been  a  barrier  to  neither.  At  the  moment,  they  were 
•bne  the  control  either  of  fire  or  water :  all  Stilbro'  Moor, 
ilight  and  alow  with  bonfires,  would  not  have  stopped  them, 
■or  would  Calder  or  Aire  thundering  in  flood.  Yet  one  sound 
nade  them  pause.  Scarce  had  they  set  foot  on  the  solid  op- 
fOBte  bank,  when  a  shot  split  the  air  from  the  north.  One 
ieeood  lapsed.  Further  oti]  burst  a  like  note  in  the  south. 
Within  the  space  of  three  minutes,  similar  signals  boomed  in 
the  east  and  west. 

"I  thought  we  were  dead  at  the  first  explosion,"  obwrved 
Shirley,  drawing  a  long  breath.  •*  I  felt  myself  hit  in  the 
temples,  and  I  concluded  your  heart  was  pierced  ;  but  the  re- 
iterated voice  was  an  explanations  those  are  signals — it  is 
their  way — the  attack  mu.st  be  near.  We  should  have  had 
wings ;  our  feet  have  not  borne  us  swiftly  enough." 

A  portion  of  the  copse  was  now  to  clear :  when  they 
emerged  from  it,  the  mill  lay  just  below  them  :  they  could 
kM>k  down  upon  the  buildings,  the  yard  ;  they  could  see  the 
nad  beyond.  And  the  first  glance  in  that  direction  told  Shir- 
ley she  was  right  in  her  conjecture :  they  were  already  too  late 
to  gire  warning :  it  had  taken  more  time  than  they  calculated 
on  to  overcome  the  various  obstacles  which  embarrassed  the 
short  cut  across  the  fields.  «^ 

The  road,  which  should  have  been  white,  was  dark  with  a  . 
moving  mass :  the  rioters  were  assembled  in  front  of  the  closed 
vmrd-gates,  and  a  single  figure  stood  within,  apparently  ad- 
■rasing  them  :  the  mill  itself  was  perfectly  black  and  still ;    ' 
tfiere  was  neither  life,  light,  nor  motion  around  it. 

**  Surely  he  is  prepared  :  surely  that  is  not  Moore  meeting 
tlwiii  alone  !"  whispered  Shirley. 

**  It  i>— we  must  go  to  him !  I  tciU  go  to  him." 


"  TTiat  you  will  not." 

"  Why  did  I  come,  then  1  I  came  only  for  liim.  I  shall 
juia  hire." 

"  Fortunately,  it  is  out  of  your  power;  there  is  nf  enlranoa 
to  iho  yard." 

"  Tiiere  is  a  EtnaU  entrance  at  the  back,  besides  the  gates 
in  front ;  it  opens  bv  a.  secret  method  which  I  know — I  will 
trj-  it," 

"Not  v'-' 


I  tho  waist  wilh  both  aims 
p  shall  you  stir,"  sbo  weal 
lent,  Mooie  would  be  both 
w  either  you  or  me.     Men 

ime  of  real  danger." 
help  him,"  was  the  reply. 
I  heroism  ?     Pooh  1    The« 
lo  not  a  lilt  at  a  lournamen' 

LiEgli!  about  money,  and  food 


Miss  Keeldar 
and  held  lier  ba 
oil  authoritative; 
shocked  and  ei 

"  I  would  n 

"IIow!     1 
are  not  the  dajo  w  „„..™.j 
we  are  going  to  behold,  bat  ; 
and  life." 

"  It  is  natural  that  T  should  be  at  hit)  side." 

"  As  queen  of  his  heart  t  His  mill  is  bis  lady-love,  Cary ' 
Backed  by  his  factory  and  hts  frames,  be  has  all  the  encourage 
raent  he  wants  or  can  know.  It  is  not  for  love  or  beauty 
but  for  ledger  and  broad-cloth,  he  is  going  to  break  a  speu 
Don't  be  sentimental ;   Kobert  is  not  so." 

"  I  could  help  him — 1  will  sock  bim." 

"  Off  then— 1  let  you  go — seek  Moore  ;  you'll  not  find  him.' 

Sbo  loosened  her  hold.  CaroUne  sped  like  leveled  shaf 
from  bent  bow ;  after  her  rang  a  jesting,  gibing  laugh.  "  Lool 
well  there  is  no  mistake  I"  was  the  warning  given. 

But  there  was  a.  mistake.  Misa  Helstone  paused,  hesitated 
gazed.  The  figure  had  suddenly  retreated  from  the  gate,  am 
was  running  bank  hastily  to  the  mill. 

"  Make  haste,  Lina  1"  cried  Shirley  ;  "  meet  bim  before  hi 

Caroline  slowly  returned.  "It  is  not  Robert,"  she  said, 
"  it  has  neither  his  height,  form,  nor  bearing." 

■'  I  saw  it  wag  not  llobert  when  I  let  you  go.  IIow  couU 
you  imagine  it  1  It  is  a  shabby  little  figure  of  a  private  sol- 
dier ;  Ihcy  had  posted  him  as  sentinci.  He  is  safe  in  the  mill 
now  ;  I  saw  the  door  open  and  admit  him.     My  mind  growi 
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cancr,  Robert  is  prepared;  our  warning  would  have  been 
eupcriluous,  and  now  I  am  thankful  we  came  too  late  to  give 
n :  it  has  saved  us  the  trouble  of  a  scene.     How  Hue  to  have 
eutervd  the  count ing-liouse  '  toute  cpcrduc/  and  to  have  found 
oneself  in  presence  of  Messrs.  Armitage  and  Ramsden  smok- 
ing, Maloue  swaggering,  your  uncle  sneering,  Mr.  Sykes  sip- 
ping a  cordial,  and  Moore  himself  in  his  cold  man-of- business 
T«iu ;  I  am  glad  we  missed  it  all." 
"I  wonder  if  there  are  many  in  the  mill,  Shirley]" 
"  Plenty  to  defend  it.     The  soldiers  we  have  twice  seen  to- 
day were  going  there,  no  doubt,  and  the  group  we  noticed  sur- 
rounding your  cousin  in  the  fields  will  be  with  him." 
"What   are   they  doing   now,   Shirley]      What   is   that 

"Hatchets  and  crow-bars  against  the  yard-gates;  they  are 
forcing  them.     Are  you  afraid  ?" 

"No;  but  my  heart  throbs  fast;  I  have  a  difliculty  in 
itanding :  I  will  sit  down.     Do  you  feel  unmoved  ?" 

"Hardly  that — but  I  am  glad  I  came ;  we  shall  sec  what 
transpires  with  oijr  own  eyes  ;  wo  are  here  on  the  sjwt,  and 
iwnc  know  it.  Instead  of  amazing  the  curate,  the  clothier, 
mJ  the  corn-dealer  with  a  roinanlic  rush  on  the  stage,  we 
•tand  alone  with  the  friendly  night,  its  mute  stars,  and  these 
whispering  trees,  whose  rej[)ort  our  friends  will  not  come  to 
gather." 

"Sliirley — Shirley,  the  gates  are  down  I  That  crash  was 
like  the  felling  of  great  trees.  Now  they  are  pouring  through. 
They  will  break  down  the  mill-doors  as  they  have  broken  tho 
gate :  what  can  Robert  do  against  so  many  I  Would  to  God, 
i  were  a  little  nearer  liiin — could  hear  him  speak — could 
speak  to  him  I  With  my  will — uiy  longing  to  serve  him — I 
«»iild  not  be  a  useless  burden  in  his  way  :  1  could  be  turned 
to  fiomc  account " 

"They  come  on  I"  cried  Shirley.  "  IIow  steadily  they 
march  in  1  There ^is  discipline  in  their  ranks — I  will  not  say 
there  is  courage ;  hundreds  against  tens  are  no  proof  of  that 

Duality  ;  but"  (jshe  dropped  her  voice)  '*  there  is  sullering  and 
esperation  enough  among  them — these  goads  will  urge  them 
ioruard. ' 

"Forward  against  Robert — and  they  hate  him.     Shiiley 
u  thcru  much  danger  they  will  win  the  day  ?" 


i^B^H^^BI 
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■'  We  shall  Bee.     Moore  and  Helstone  are  of  '  eartli'>  fir»t 
blood' — no  bunglers — no  craveiis — " 

A    crash — smash — shiver — stopped    their  whispers.     A 
simultaneously  hurled  volley  of  stones  had  saluted  tlie  bnxid 

of  every  lattice,  lay  in  shattered  and  pounded  fragmeuta.     A 

England— a    Yo 
ciolbiug-dislricl-( 
that  Bound,  perb- 
ears — perhaps  fo 
to  yourself,  or  to 
ests  to  which  you  • 
the  lion  shakes  b                  > 
oaste  stand*  up,                 ■; 
,  wronged  spirit  of  uic           a 
on  the  famished  and  lunous 

Wesi 

riotoi 

S„ 

h 

.-Riding— a    West-Biding- 
-g'  yell.     You  never  beaid 
much  the  l?eltcr  for  your 
«,  if  it  rends  the  air  in  hat« 
pics  you  approve,  the  later- 
1  wakens  to  the  cry  of  hale ; 
1  to  the  howl  of  the  hymu; 

lears  down  in  ze&l  and  *oom 
of  the  opera'.ivo  cioss.     It 

i   difficult    to   i)c   tolerant  —  dilTii^ult 


Caroline  rose  ;  Shirley  put  her  arm  round  her ;  they  stood 
together  as  siill  as  the  straight  stems  of  two  trees.  That  yell 
was  a  long  one,  and  when  it  ceased,  the  night  was  yet  full  of 
the  swaying  and  murmuring  of  a  crowd. 

"  What  next  ?"  was  the  question  of  the  listeners,  Notbii^ 
came  yet.     TIic  mill  remained  mute  as  a  mausoleum. 

"  He  can  ?iot  "he  alone  I"  whispered  Caroline. 

"  I  would  stake  all  I  have,  tliat  he  is  as  little  alone  as  ho 
is  alarmed,"  responded  Shirley. 

Shot*  were  discharged  by  the  rioters.  Had  the  defenden 
wailed  for  this  signal  ?  It  seemed  so.  The  liitherto  inert  and 
passive  mill  woke:  lire  flashed  from  its  empty  window-frames; 
a  volley  of  musketry  pealed  sharp  through  the  Hollow. 

"  Moore  speaks  at  last  1"  said  Shirley,  "  and  ho  seems  to 
have  the  giit  of  tongues  ;  that  was  not  a  single  voice." 

"  He  has  been  Ibrhcaring ;  no  one  can  accuec  him  cf  rash- 
ness," alleged  Caroline  :  "  their  dischar^  preceded  his  ;  they 
broke  his  gates  and  his  windows ;  they  fired  at  his  garrison 
before  ho  repelled  them." 

What  was  going  on  now  ?  It  seemed  difTicult,  in  the  dark- 
ness, to  distinguish,  but  something  terrible,  a  still -renewing 
tumult,  WHS  ihvious  :  fierce  attacks,  desperate  lepulges  ;  th* 
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■iO-yBtd,  tlw  null  ilaelf,  was  full  of  battle-morement :  there 
wu  (carc«ly  any  ceaalion  now  of  the  iluchargc  of  firc-srras  ; 
uilI  thrre  was  slrag^liiig.  Tushing,  trampling,  nnd  ihoutjng 
bttwcen.  Tha  aim  of  tUo  anailaals  seemed  to  be  to  entor  tlia 
□uU.  ihit  of  the  ilcfiiiJKntB  tu  beat  them  ofl'  Thi:y  heard 
'.ix  icbel  leftdcr  ory,  "  To  the  back,  Id'Js  !"  They  heard  & 
nut*  roturt,  ''  Cocoa  fouiiU.  'n'e  will  meet  you  !" 

"To  (lie  couuliiig-boiise!"  waa  the  order  again. 

"  Wifleorae ! — Wo  shall  have  you  there  !"  waa  the  KSpdnw. 
And  aocardingl)',  the  fiereeet  blaze  that  had  yet  glowed,  tbtt 
loaiUst  rattle  that  had  yet  been  heard,  burst  from  the  coont- 
Dis-batiM  Iniut.  when  the  muss  of  riolers  rushed  up  to  it. 

Tbo  Twice  thai  had  spulien  was  Moore's  own  voice.  Tliey 
could  tell  by  ila  tones  that  his  euul  was  now  warm  with  the 
nmjltct:  ifaey  I'ould  guess  that  the  fighting  animal  was  roused 
in  erery  one  of  iho^  men  there  struggling  together,  and  was 
iiir  the  ttine  quite  patainount  above  the  rational  human  being. 
Birth  the  girl*  felt  their  faces  glow  and  their  pulses  throb : 
boifa  knew  they  woidd  do  no  good  by  rushing  down  into  the 
meUo  :  they  desired  neitlier  to  deal  nor  to  receive  blows ;  but 
lliey  could  not  have  run  away — Camlino  no  more  than  Shir- 
ley ;  tbey  coiiJd  not  have  fainted  ;  they  could  not  have  taken 
Ibeireyet  from  tlie  dim,  terrible  scene — from  the  mass  of  cloud 
Wmiilic— tbo  muikct-Iightning — for  the  world. 

'*  How  and  when  would  it  end  V  was  the  demand  throb- 
liing  in  their  pulses.  "  Would  a  juncture  ariae  in  which  thvy 
aookl  be  UGcful  i"  wus  what  they  waited  to  see  ;  fur,  thoiigtl 
Sltirley  put  oil'  their  too^late  arrival  with  a  jest,  and  waa  ever 
weady  to  ntitiza  hor  own  or  any  other  person's  cnthusiatcn, 
■1m  wuuld  have  ^iren  a  farm  of  her  beat  laud  for  a  cbuico 
tt  i»iidnriii){  good  service. 

The  chance  was  not  vouchsafed  her— the  looked-for  junc- 

I  Bcver  camo:  it  wu  not  likdy.  Moore  had  GXpwl<.>d 
k  fill  days,  perhaps  weeks:  ho  was  prepared  for  it  at 
it.  ile  had  fortified  and  garrisoned  his  mill,  which 
Kibeil*  waa  a  strong  building,  lie  was  a  oool.  bravo  man  ; 
he  thud  to  the  doluiiso  with  uiiHinohing  firmness  ;  those  who  i 
ynm  with  him  eaught  his  »i)irit  and  copied  hia  demeanor 
Tbo  riotEr*  had  never  been  so  met  before.  At  other  milU 
iheT  had  attacked,  they  had  tbund  no  rwislance :  an  organ' 
ted,  RM^nls  dulcuM  wm  what  they  never  dreamed  of  to- 
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eouDtering.  When  their  leaders  saw  (he  Bteady  ftre  kept  np 
from  the  mill,  witneEsed  the  composuTo  and  determinatioa  of 
it«  owuer,  heard  themselves  coolly  defied  and  invited  on  la 
death,  a.nd  beheld  their  men  falling  wounded  rouud  them, 
they  I'elt  that  nothing  was  to  be  done  here.  In  haste,  thej 
mustered  their  forces,  drew  lht;m  away  from  tile  building  -  a 
roll  was  ealled  n—  ■-  "■•■•->*-  *•■■*  men  answered  to  figures 
instead  of  names  ;  'ide  over  the  fields,  leanng 

Eilenc«  and  mill  >  The  attack,  from  its  com 

not  occupied  an  hoar. 
ng  :  the  west  was  dim,  tbe 
uld  hare  seemed  that  the 
.  would  now  \f-bh  to  hasten 
,heir  interest  had  been  en- 
Kuly  approached  the  now 
'  ft  number  of  eoldjers  and 
ing  into  the  yard, 


mencement  to  i1 
Day  was  by  I 
east  beginning  ■ 
girls  who  had  \ 
to  the  victors,  i 
listed ;  but  the^ 
battered  mill,  «: 
gentienien  appeaiiii 

they  quickly  stepped  aside  inio  a  shed,  the  deposit  of  old  ii 
and  timber,  whence  they  could  see  without  being  » 
It  was  no  cheering  spectacle :  these  pMmises  w 
mere  blot  of  desolation  on  the  fresh  front  of  the   i 
dawn.     All  the  copse  up  the  Hollow  was  shady  and  dewy, 
the  hill  at  its  head  was  green  ;  but  just  here  in  the  center  of 
the  sweet  glen,  Discord,  broken  loose  in  the  night  from  con- 
trol, had  beaten  the  ground  with  hia  stamping  hoofs,  and  left 
it  waste  and  pulverized.     The  mill  yawned  all  ruinous  with 
-f    unglazcd  frames  ;  tlio  yard  was  thickly  bestrewn  ivith  stooea 
and  brickbats,  and  close  under  tho  mill  with  the  glittering 
fragments  of  the  shattered  windows ;    muskets  and  other 
I  weapons  lay  here  and  there ;  more  than  one  deep  crimson 
I   stain  was  visible  on  the  gravel ;  a  human  body  lay  quiet  on 
I    its  face  near  the  gates  ;  and  five  or  six  wounded  men  writhfd 
L^and  moaned  in  the  bloody  dust. 

Miss  Keeldar's  couiiteuance  changed  at  this  view  :  it  was 
the  aftertaste  of  tho  battle,  death  and  pain  replacing  excite- 
ment and  exertion  :  it  was  the  blackness  the  bright  fire 
leaves  when  its  blaze  is  sunk,  its  warmth  failed,  and  its  glow 

"  This  is  what  I  wished  to  prevent,"  she  said,  in  a  voice 
whose  cadence  betrayed  the  altered  impulse  of  her  heat;. 
"  But  you  could  not  prevent  it — you  did  your  best — it  wot 


A  SUMMER  NIGHT. 

11  Tain,*'  said  CaTDline,  comfbrtingly.     "  Don't  grieve,  Shir« 
fcj."  -> 

"I  am  iony  for  those  poor  fellows/'  was  the  answer,  while 
the  spark  in  her  glance  dissolved  to  dew.  ''  Are  any  within 
Um  xnill  hart,  I  wonder  ?     Is  that  your  uncle  V* 

''  It  is,  and  there  is  Mr.  Malone,  and,  O  Shirley  !  there  ii 
Robert !" 

"  Well"  (resuming  her  former  tone),  "  don't  squeeze  your 
fi^gen  quite  into  my  hand ;  I  see ;  there  is  nothing  wonderful 
in  that.  We  knew  he,  at  least,  was  here,  whoever  might  be 
ibsent." 

**  He  is  coming  here  toward  us,  Shirley  !" 

"Toward  the  pump,  that  is  to  say,  for  the  purpose  of 
wishing  his  hands  and  his  forehead,  which  has  got  a  scratch, 
I  peroeiye." 

"  He  bleeds,  Shirley ;  don't  hold  me — I  must  go." 

"Not  a  step." 

«  He  is  hurt,  Shirley  I"  < 

"  Fiddlestick !" 

"  But  I  must  go  to  him  ;  I  wish  to  go  so  much  ;  I  can  not 
bur  to  be  restrained." 

"What  for?" 

"To  speak  to  him,  to  va^k  how  he  is,  an  1  what  I  can  do 
fcr  him  ?" 

"  To  tease  and  aiiupy  him — to  make  a  spectacle  of  your- 
•elf  and  him  belbro  t'noae  soldiers,  Mr.  Maloiie,  your  uncle,  et 
cetera.     Would  he  like  it,  think  you  ?     Would  you  like  \ 
lemcmber  it  a  week  hence  ]'* 

"Am  I  always  to  be  curbed  and  kept  down?"  demande 
Caroline,  a  little  passionately. 

"  For  his  sake,  yes ;  and  still  more  for  your  own.  I  tell 
fon,  if  you  showed  yourself  now,  you  would  repent  it  an 
hour  hence,  and  so  would  Robert." 

"  You  think  he  would  not  like  it,  Shirley  ?" 

"Far  less  than  he  would  like  our  stopping  him  to  say 
good-night,  which  you  were  so  sore  about." 

"But  that  was  all  play — there  was  no  danger." 

"And  this  is  serious  work  :  he  must  be  uniuolested." 

"  I  only  wished  to  go  to  him  because  he  is  my  cousin— you 
Boderstand  ?" 

"I  quite  understand.     But  now,  vratoh  him.     He  hii 


b&thed  his  forehead,  and  tLc  blood  ha^  ocaied  IntltlLag  ;  hi* 
hurt  JH  really  a  mere  graze — I  Ciu  Bee  it  from  hence ;  ho  m 
going  to  look  aflcr  the  wounde<l  men." 

Aecordiugly,  Mr.  Moore  Bod  Mr.  llclstono  went  round  the 
yard,  examining  each  pioslrate  foim.  Thoy  Iheit  gave  direc- 
tioofl  to  have  the  wounded  taken  up  and  carried  into  the  mill. 
This  duty  being  performed.  Joe  Scott  ^vas  ordered  to  (addle 


his  master's  horee, 
gentlemen  rode  awaj 
fereat  directions. 

Caroline  was  not 

"  Shirley,  Shirley, 
to  him  before  he  wi> 
ered  glittering  la  h 

"  Why  do  you 
■tcrnly.     "  You  ou 
has  escaped  any  setiuus  uaiui — nu 
coot  and  brave  in  combat — he  is  no 
is  this  a  time — are  these  causes  fur 

"  You  do  not  know  what  I  have 


pony,  and  the  two 
to  seek  surgical  aid  in  dif- 


[ikcd  to  speak  one  word 
id,  while  the  tears  gath- 

l  Miss  Kecldar,  a  little 

stead  of  sorry,     liobert 

is  victorious — he  has  been 

w considerate  in  triumph: 

weeping  1" 

in  my  heart,"  pleaded  tho 
other :  "  what  pain,  what  distraction ;  nor  whence  it  arisct. 
I  can  understand  that  you  should  e\ult  lU  Robert's  greatnes 
and  goodness ;  so  do  I,  in  one  sense,  but  in  another,  1  feel  so 
miserable.  I  am  too  far  removed  from  him :  I  used  to  be 
nearer.  Lot  me  alone,  Shirley :  do  let  me  cry  a  few  minute*; 
it  relieves  me." 

Misfl  Keeldar,  feeling  her  tremble  in  every  limb,  reased  to 
expostulate  ^vith  her  :  she  went  out  of  the  shed,  and  left  her 
to  weep  in  peace.  It.  was  the  bc^t  plan  :  in  a  few  minutes 
Caroline  rejoined  her,  much  calmer :  sho  said,  with  her  nat- 
ural, docile,  senile  manner — 

"  Come,  bhirley,  we  will  go  home  now.  I  promise  not  to 
try  to  see  Robert  again  till  he  asks  for  me.  I  never  will  try 
to  push  myself  on  him.     I  thank  you  for  restraining  me  just 

"  I  did  it  with  a  good  intention,"  returned  Miss  Keel* 
dar. 

"Now,  dear  Lina,"  she  continued  ;  "let  us  turn  our  face* 
to  the  cool  morning  breeze,  and  walk  very  quietly  back  to  tho 
reclorj".  We  will  steal  in  as  we  stole  out :  noiie  shall  know 
whero  we  have  been,  or  what  we  have  seen  to-night :  oeithet 
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tUAt  nor  muconst ruction  can  consequently  niolest  us.  To- 
Bonow,  we  will  see  Robert,  and  be  of  good  cheer ;  but  I  will 
mj  DO  more,  lest  I  should  begin  to  cry  too.  I  seem  hard  to- 
wifd  yoo,  but  I  am  not  so.** 


CHAPTER  XX. 

TO-MORRQW. 

The  two  girls  met  no  living  soul  on  their  way  back  to  the 
Rctoiy :  they  let  themselves  in  noiselessly ;  they  stole  up-stairs 
■ibeard :  the  breaking  morning  gave  them  what  lig^ht  they 
Meded.  Shirley  sought- her  couch  immediately;  and,  though 
the  room  was  strange — for  she  had  never  slept  at  the  rectory 
before — and  though  tlie  recent  scene  was  one  unparalleled  for 
OBcitenient  and  terror,  by  any  it  had  hitherto  been  her  lot  to 
^tiMH,  yet,  scarce  was  her  head  laid  on  thg  pillow,  ere  a  deep, 
vefrediing  sleep  closed  her  eyes,  and  calmed  her  senses. 

PerlcGt  health  was  Shirley's  enviable  portion ;  though 
"inn-heartcd  and  sympathetic,  she  was  not  nervous  :  power- 
iiil  emotions  could  rouse  and  sway,  without  exhausting  her 
ipirit :  the  tempest  troubled  and  bhook  her  while  it  lasted  ; 
"It  it  left  her  elasticity  unbent,  and  her  freshness  quite  un- 
Uightcd.  As  every  day  brou^rht  her  stimulating  emotion,  so 
ereiy  night  yielded  her  recreating  rest.  Gasoline  now  watched 
W  sleeping,  and  read  the  serenity  of  her  mind  in  the  beauty 
of  her  ha])py  countenance. 

For  herself,  being  of  a  dificrcnt  temi>erament,  she  could  not 
•fcep.  The  common-place  excitement  of  the  tea-drinking  and 
■chool-gathcriug  would  alone  have  sufficed  to  make  her  rest- 
lew  all  night :  the  eflect  of  the  terrible  drama  which  had  just 
heen  enacted  before  her  eyes  was  not  likely  to  quit  her  for 
i^ys.  It  was  vain  even  to  try  to  retain  a  recumbent  posture : 
the  sat  up  by  Shirley's  side,  counting  the  slow  minutes,  and 
Vairhui';  the  June  sun  mount  the  heavens. 

Lite  wastes  fast  in  ^ucli  vi<;ils  as  Caroline  hail  of  l.ite  but  too 
iftcu  kept ;  vigils,  duruig  which  the  mind — having  no  pleasant 


food  to  nouriali  h — iio  rLOiina  of  hope — no  hi^-ed  honi?j  of 
joyous  memories — Irics  to  live  on  the  meager  diet  orTCUi)e«,alij 
biliiig'  to  derive  thence  either  ddiglit  or  support,  Diid  feeliag 
itecU'  ready  to  perish  with  craving  irant,  turns  to  philoeopkr. 
to  resolution,  to  rceignation ;  calls  on  ^il  these  gods  fur  ftid, 
calls  vainly — is  unheard,  uuhelped,  and  Innguishos. 

Caroline  was  "  Hh-^rfSo.,  ■  therefore  in  trouble  she  frunal 
ifitian  croed ;  prefoired  it  villi 
enoe,  strength,  relief.  Thi« 
.ho  ecene  oi  trial  and  probs- 
«^ult  her  petitions  %sd  yet 
Ihcy  were  unheard  and  no- 
es, that  God  hsd  turned  hit 
WM  a  Calvinitt,  and  sinluug 
eho  saw  dnrkoning  ovor  hci 


many  a  prayer 
deep  eameEtnees , 
world,  however,  i 
tLon ;    and,  for  : 
wrought,  it  Bcei 
accepted     She 
face  from  her. 
into  tho  gulf  0 
the  doom  of  re; 

Most    people    uavn    ii 

■when  they  have  il'lt  ihi 
t  hope,  and  si  ill 


a  penod  or  periods  in  their  livw 
forsaken;  when,  haviiis!  lontr  hoped 
■n  the  day  of  fniilioii  deferred,  iheir 
hcarit)  have  truly  eiekeiied  U'ilhiu  them.  This  is  a  terriUe 
hour,  but  it  is  oftci)  that  darkest  point  which  precedes  the  lisa 
of  day  ;  that  turn  of  the  year  n'hen  the  icy  January  wind 
carrii's  over  the  waste  at  once  the  dirge  of  departing  winter, 
and  llie  prophecy  of  coming  spring.  The  perishing  birds, 
however,  can  not  thus  understand  the  blast  before  which 
they  shiver  ;  and  as  little  can  tho  sufTcruig  sonl  TCCDgaize,  in 
the  chmix  of  its  aiRiction,  the  dawn  of  its  deliverance.  Yet, 
let  whoever  grieves  still  cling  fast  to  love  and  faith  in  God , 
God  will  never  deceive,  never  finally  desert  him.  "Whom 
lie  loveth.  He  chasteneth."  These  words  are  true,  and  should 
not  be  forgotten. 

The  household  was  astir  at  last :  the 
the  sliullers  were  opened  below.  Carolin 
coueh,  which  had  been  but  a  thorny  one 
vival  of  spirits  which  the  relnrn  of  day,  of  ai 
but  tlie  wholly  despairing  or  actually  dyirtg  :  she  dressed  her- 
Klf,  as  u»ial  oarcfiilly,  trying  so  to  arrange  her  hair  and 
atliro  that  noiiiing  of  tho  forlonmess  she  felt  at  heart  should 
bo  visible  exiernally :  sho  looked  as  fresh  as  Shirley  when 
both  were  dressed,  only  that  Mi.^s  Kecldar's  eyes  were  liwly. 
knd  Miss  Ilelstone's  languid. 


as  she  quitted  the 
o  her,  felt  that  re- 
in, gives  to  all 
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*'  To-ilay,  I  Fhall  have  much  to  say  to  Moore,"  were  Shir- 
ky*s  Jirst  words  ;  aad  you  could  see  in  her  face  that  life  was 
full  of  interest,  expectation,  and  occupation  for  her.  *'  lie  will 
hare  to  undergo  cross-examination/'  she  added  :  "  I  dare  say 
he  thinks  he  has  outwitted  me  cleverly.  And  this  is  the  way 
men  deal  with  women ;  still  concealing  danger  from  them : 
thinking,  I  suppose,  to  spare  them  pain.  They  imagined  wo 
little  knew  where  they  were  to-niglit :  wo  hiow  they  little 
eonjecturcd  where  wo  were.  Men,  I  believe,  fancy  women's 
minds  something  like  those  of  children.  Now,  that  is  a 
mistake." 

This  was  said  as  she  stood  at  the  glass,  training  her  natu- 
nlly  waved  hair  into  curls,  by  twining  it  round  her  fingers. 
She  took  up  the  theme  again  five  minutes  after,  as  Carolina 
bstencd  her  dress  and  clasped  her  girdle. 

"  If  men  could  see  us  as  we  really  arc,  they  would  be  a 
little  amazed ;  but  the  cleverest,  the  aculest  men  arc  often 
Uider  an  illusion  about  women :  they  do  not  read  them  in  a 
tmo  light ;  they  misapprehend  them,  both  for  pood  aiul  evil : 
their  good  woman  is  a  quciT  tliinjr,  half  doll,  half  angel  : 
their  bad  woman  almost  always  a  fiend.  Then  to  hear  them 
£dl  into  erstaaics  with  each  other's  creations,  woivhipin;^  the 
heroiue  of  such  a  poem — novel— drama,  thinking  it  line- 
dime  I  Fine  and  divine  il  may  bo,  but  often  quite  artificial 
—false  as  the  rose  in  my  best  bonnet  there.  If  I  spoke  all  1 
think  on  this  point ;  if  I  gave  my  real  opinion  of  some  first- 
late  female  characters  in  first-rate  works,  where  should  I  be  ? 
Dead  under  a  cairn  of  avcnfriiiil  stones  in  half  an  hour." 

••  Shirley,  you  chatter  so,  I  can't  fasten  you  :  be  still.  And, 
after  all,  authors  heroines  arc  almost  as  good  as  authoresses* 
heroes." 

"Not  at  all :  women  read  men  more  truly  than  men  read 
women.  I'll  prove  that  in  a  magazine  paper  some  day  when 
I've  time  ;  only  it  will  never  be  inserted :  it  will  bo  *  declined 
with  thanks,'  and  left  for  me  at  the  publishers." 

'*  To  be  sure  :  you  could  not  write  cleverly  enougli ;  you 
dont  know  enoujifh  ;  you  are  not  learned,  Shirley." 

"Gwd  knows,  1  cant  contradict  you,  Gary  :  I'm  as  ignorant 
as  a  stone.  There's  one  comlort.  however,  you  are  not  much 
better."  , 

They  descended  to  breakfast. 

() 


tU  BHIBLBT. 


"  I  wonder  how  Mrs.  Pryor  and  Ilortcnse  Moure  haw 
paesed  the  iiiphl,"  aaiii  Caroline,  ns  alie  m&do  itie  cofle«. 
'■  Selfish  being  thai  1  am  !  I  iKvec  tbought  of  eiOwr  of  th«m 
till  just  now  :  lhi;y  will  have  hvird  nil  the  tumuli,  FivldhcKd 
e.ai  the  eoltago  aru  eo  near ;  and  HoiteuGC  is  timid  ia  soeb 
mailers;  eo,  uo  doubt,  is  Mrs.  Prj-or." 

"Take  my  wo  '  "  '"  '  '  i,  Moore  will  haTc  contrived  lo 
get  his  aislor  out  ne  went  home  with  Miss  I^Iann ; 

hfl  will  have  qua  ic  for  Iho  night.     As  to  Mn. 

Pryor,  I  own  I  a  ut  her ;  but  in  another  halt 

hour  we  will  ba  >■■ 

By  this  time  ih'  t  had  happened  at  Iho  Hallow 

was  spread  all  o\  lood.     Fanny,  who  had  bees 

to  Fioldhead  to  returned  in  panting  hasle, 

with  tidings  that  mxu  a  battle  in  the  night  at  Mr. 

Moore's  mill,  an  iiia  said  twenty  men  vcw  i.J\M. 

Eliza,  during  Fannys  nhscnc,  h;iJ  bfLni  apprized  bj'  Iho 
bulcher's  boy  Ihal  llic  mill  wa'  hiiriit  lo  the  groniid.  Doth 
women  rushed  into  the  parlor  t''  aunounoc  tliesu  lurriblc  fact! 
to  the  ladies,  terminating  ihcii  elunr  aiul  aceurate  narrative 
by  the  assiirliou  that  they  woro  sure  in.istL'r  must  have  been 
in  it  all  :  he  and  Thomas,  ihi,  clerk,  they  were  confident, 
must  bavof;ojic  last  night  lo  joii:  Mr.  Moore  and  the  suldien; 
Mr.  Maluuc,  too,  had  not  been  i.e.-Lrd  ol'  at  his  lodgui;^  since 
yesterday  ariernoon  ;  and  Joo  Siolt's  wile  and  larnily  were  in 
the  greatest  distress,  wondering;  'hat  had  bewme  ufllieir  head. 

rirareely  was  this  intoriiiaiip  i  imparled  wIil-u  a  kiiDck  at 
the  Kitelien-door  annoimeeii  the  "i'ieldheud  eiraud-hi-y,  arrived 
in  hot  hasle,  bearing  a  billet  frim  Mrs.  Pr)-or,  It  was  hur- 
riedly written,  and  urged  Miss  iveeldar  to  relum  directly,  as 
llie  neig-hbiirliood  and  the  huti^u  euemcd  li'iely  to  be  all  in 
o6iifusi<m,  and  orders  would  ba>-?  to  bo  given  wliioii  thi>  mis- 
tress ol'  iho  hall  alone  eouid  repilate.  In  u  poilseript  it  wa* 
entreated  that  Miss  Helstoiie  !  upiit  not  bo  Id't  alciic  at  llio 
rcotory :  she  had  bettor,  it  wa.-.  suggested,  aecompany  Misa 
Keeldar. 

;  on  that  head,"  said  Shirley, 
,   mid  then  ran  to  fetch  Caro- 


"  There  are  not  twi 
as  she  tied  ou  her  ow 

1  opini 
n  bom 

■'  But  what  will  Fa 
returns  ?" 

nny  at 

And  if  my  unoW 
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••Your  uncle  will  not  return  yet ;  he  has  other  fish  to  fry  : 
be  wiii  be  galloping  backward  and  forward  from  Briarfield  to 
Stilbio*  all  day,  rousing  the  magistrates  in  the  court-house, 
iod  the  officers  at  the  barracks ;  and  Fanny  and  Eliza  can 
have  in  Joe  Scott's  and  the  clerk's  wives,  to  bear  them  com- 
piay.  Besides,  of  course,  there  is  no  real  danger  to  be  appre- 
Moded  now :  weeks  will  elapse  before  the  rioters  can  again 
iilly.  or  plan  any  other  attempt ;  and  I  am  much  mistaken 
if  Moore  and  Mr.  Helstone  will  not  take  advantage  of  last 
Bight's  outbreak  to  quell  them  altogether  :  they  will  frighten 
the  authorities  of  Stilbro'  into  energetic  measures.  I  only 
hope  they  will  not  be  too  severe — ^not  pursue  the  discomfited 
too  relentlessly." 

"Robert  will  not  be  cruel :  we  saw  that  last  night,"  said 
Caroline. 

"But  he  will  be  hard,"  retorted  Shirley;  "and  so  will 
your  uncle." 

A«  they  hurried  along  the  meadow  and  plantation-path  to 

rWhcad,  they  saw  the  distant  hiirhway  already  alive  with 

•a  Qnwonted  flow  of  equestrians  and  pedestrians,  tending  in 

^  direction  of  the  usually  soli  tar}'  Hollow.     On  reaching 

the  hall,  they  found  the  back-yard  gates  open,  and  the  court 

•nd  kitchen  seemed  crowded  with  excited  milk-fctchers— 

own,  women,  and  chiMren,  whom  IMrs.  Gill,  the  housekeeper^ 

•Ppeared  vainly  persuading  to  take  their  milk-cans  and  depart. 

("M,  or  teas,  by-the-hy,  the  custom  in  the  north  of  Knglaud 

»r  the  cottagers  on  a  country  squire's  estate,  to  receive  their 

•applies  of  milk  and  butter  from  the  dairy  of  the  manor-house, 

<*  whose  pastures  a  herd  of  milch  khie  was  usually  fed  for 

^  convenience  of  the  neighborhood.     Miss  Keeldar  owned 

wch  a  henl — all  deep-de whipped.  Craven  cows,  reared  ou  the 

»w«et  herbage  and  clear  waters  of  bonnie  Airedale  ;  and  very 

jwoud  she  was  of  their  sleek  aspect  and  high  condition.)    See- 

io?  now  the  state  of  matters,  and  that  it  was  desirable  to 

•ftct  a  clearance  of  the  premises,  Shirley  stepped  in  among 

the  gossiping  groups.     She  bade  them  good-moniing,  with  a 

certain  frank,  tranquil  ease — the  natural  characteristic  of  her 

niuner,   when   she   addressed   nuinhers :   especially   it   those 

Oambers  bclouiiod  to  the  working-elass;  she  was  cnuler  unioiig 

her  equals,  and  rather  proud  to  those  above  her.     She  then 

adiMil  them  if  they  had  all  got  their  roilk  moasured  out,  and 
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nnderstanding  -that  they  had,  she  further  obfonred  that  ihi 
"  wondered  what  they  were  waiting  for,  then." 

"  We're  just  talking  a  bit  over  this  battle  there  has  bees 
at  your  mihi,  mistress,"  replied  a  man. 

"  Talking  a  bit  I  Just  like  you  I"  said  Shirley.  "  It'i  a 
queer  thing  that  all  the  world  is  so  fond  of  talking  awtt 
events :  you  talk  if  any  body  dies  suddenly ;  you  tcUk  if  a  fin 
breaks  out ;  you  talk  if  a  mill-owner  fails ;  you  talk  if  he*i 
murdered.     What  good  docs  your  talking  do  ?" 

There  is  nothing  the  lower  orders  like  better  than  a  littb 
downright,  good-humored  rating.  Flattery  they  scorn  veiy 
much :  honest  abuse  they  enjoy.  They  call  it  speaking 
plainly,  and  take  a  sincere  delight  in  being  the  objects  tbereot. 
The  homely  harshness  of  Miss  Keeldar's  salutation  wm  her 
the  ear  of  the  whole  throng  in  a  second. 

"  We're  no  war  nor  some  'at  is  aboon  us;  are  we?"  asked 
a  man,  smiling. 

"  Nor  a  whit  better  :  you  that  should  be  models  of  indus- 
try are  just  as  gossip-loving  as  the  idle.  Fine,  rich  peopb 
that  have  nothing  to  do,  may  be  partly  excused  for  trifling 
their  time  away ;  you,  who  have  to  cam  your  bread  by  tbs 
sweat  of  your  brow,  are  quite  inexcusable." 

*'  That's  queer,  mistress :  suld  we  never  have  a  holiday 
because  wo  work  hard  ?  * 

*'  Never,'*  was  the  prompt  answer ;  "  unless,"  added  tlM 
*  mistress,"  with  a  smile  that  half-belied  the  severity  of  her 
speech,  '*  unless  you  knew  how  to  make  a  better  use  of  it  than 
to  get  together  over  rum  and  tea,  if  you  arc  women,  or  over 
beer  and  pipes,  if  you  are  men,  and  talk  scandal  at  your  neigh- 
bors* expense.  Come,  friends,"  she  added,  changing  at  ones 
from  bluntness  to  courtesy,  "oblige  me  by  taking  your  cans 
and  going  home.  I  expect  several  persons  lo  call  to-day,  and 
it  will  bo  inconvenient  to  have  the  avenues  to  the  honss 
crowded." 

Yorkshire  people  aro  as  yielding  to  persuasion  as  they  ars 
stubborn  against  compulsion.  The  yard  was  clear  in  fifs 
minutes. 

*•  Thank  you.  and  good-by  to  you,  friend**,''  said  Shirley,  as 
she  closed  tlie  gates  on  a  quiet  court. 

Now,  let  mc  hoar  the  most  refuied  of  cockneys  presome  to 
find  fault  with  Yorkshire  manners !    Taken  as  ibioj  om^  Is 
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be,  the  majoiity  of  the  lads  and  lasses  of  the  West-Riding 
•re  gentlemen  and  ladies,  every  inch  of  them ;  it  is  only 
igainst  the  weak  aflcctation  and  futile  pomposity  of  a  would- 
bo  aristocrat  they  turn  mutinous. 

Entering  hy  the  hack- way,  the  young  ladies  passed  through 
the  kitchen  (or  Iiousc,  as  the  inner  kitchen  is  called)  to  the 
hall.  Mrs.  Pryor  came  running  down  the  oak  staircase  to 
meet  them.  She  was  all  unnerved  ;  her  natdrally  sanguine 
oompicxion  was  pale ;  her  usually  placid,  though  timid,  hlue 
eye  was  wandering,  unsettled,  alarmed.  She  did  not,  how- 
ever, break  out*into  any  exclamations,  or  hurried  narrative  of 
vhat  had  happened.  Her  predominant  feeling  had  been  in 
the  course  of  the  night,  and  was  now  this  morning,  a  sense 
of  dissatisfaction  with  herself  that  she  could  not  feel  Armer, 
cooler,  more  equal  to  the  demands  of  the  occasion. 

"  You  are  aware,"  she  began,  with  a  trembling  voice,  and 
]pet  the  most  conscientious  anxiety  to  avoid  exaggeration  in 
what  slie  was  about  to  say,  '*  that  a  body  of  rioters  haa 
attacked  Mr.  Moore*s  mill  to  night ;  we  heard  the  firing  and 
eonfusion  very  plainly  here.  We  none  of  us  slept.  It  was  a 
nd  night ;  the  house  has  been  in  great  bustle  all  the  morning 
with  peoi)le  coming  and  going  ;  the  servants  have  applied  to 
me  for  orders  and  directions,  which  I  really  did  not  ieol  war- 
ranted in  giving.  Mr.  Moore  has,  I  believe,  sent  up  fcr  re- 
freshments for  the  soldiers  and  others  engaged  in  the  defense ; 
lor  some  conveniences  also  for  the  wounded.  I  could  not  un- 
lertako  the  responsibility  of  giving  orders  or  taking  measures. 
I  fear  delay  may  have  been  injurious  in  some  instances  ;  but 
this  is  not  my  house.  You  wore  absent,  my  dear  Miss  Keel- 
dar — what  could  I  do  ?" 

"  Were  no  refreshments  sent  ]'*  asked  Shirley,  while  her 
countenance,  hitherto  so  clear,  propitious,  and  quiet,  even 
while  she  was  rating  the  niillv-fetchers,  suddenly  turned  dark 
&nd  warm. 

*'  I  lliink  not,  my  dear." 

'•  And  nothing  lor  the  wounded  ?  no  linen — no  wine — no 
lieddiu^  ?'* 

••  I  think  not.  I  can  not  tell  what  Mrs.  Gill  did  ;  but  it 
fcemt'd  iiniKjssible  to  nio,  at  the  moment,  to  venture  to  dispose 
of  your  projjerty  by  sending  supplies  to  st)ldiers — provisious  for 
■  company  of  soldiers  sounds  Ibrmidable.     How  many  there 
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Kre  I  did  oat  nt-V  ;  Imt  I  could  not  tliink  of  allowing  them  to 
pilla^  Iho  hmij<>,  as  it  were.  I  intendetl  lo  do  what  wa« 
right,  yet  I  did  not  see  the  cose  quite  clearly,  I  own."' 

"  It  lies  in  el  nittsheli,  notwithelanding.  These  Eoldlen 
hftve  risked  their  lives  in  defense  of  my  pro]>erty — I  Kuppota 
they  have  a  right  lo  my  gratitude  :  the  ^vDuuded  are  our  fel- 
low creatures — I  kuhdoso  we  should  aid  them.     Mrs.  Gill  I" 

She  turned.  B  voice  more  rlear  than  soli.     It 

rung  through  tj-  of  the  hall  and  kitchen  doon 

more  eliijctnaUy  immons.     Mrs.  GiU.  who  wru 

deep  in  brcad-ha  h  hands  and  apmnia  culinary 

case,  not  having  k  o  lub  the  dough  from  the  one, 

or  to  shake  the  le  other.      Her  mistresa  had 

never  called  a  sci  ..  voice  sstq  once  before,  and  that 

vaa  when  Eho  lu.^  »  in  the  window  Tartar  in  full  tug 

with  two  carriers'  dogs,  each  of  them  a  mateh  for  htm  ia 
size,  if  not  in  coura^p,  and  their  masters  standini;  by,  encour- 
aging their  animals,  while  hers  was  uiihofriendL-il  :  then,  in- 
deed, she  had  summoned  .Tohn,  as  if  the  day  of  Judgment 
were  at  hand  :  nor  had  slie  wailed  for  the  said  John's  coining, 
but  had  walked  out  into  the  Jane  honnetless  ;  and  after  in- 
forming llic  carriers  that  she  held  them  far  less  of  men  thantha 
thrco  brulOB  whirluig  and  worrying  in  the  dust  before  them, 
had  put  iicr  hands  round  the  thick  neck  of  tlic  largest  of  the 
curs  and  given  her  whole  strength  to  the  essay  of  choking  it 
&om  Tartar's  torn  and  bleeding  eye,  just  above  and  below 
which  oigan  the  vengeful  fangs  were  iusorted.  Five  or  ttx 
men  were  presently  on  the  spot  to  help  her,  but  she  never 
thanked  one  of  them:  "They  mi<-ht  have  come  before,  if 
their  will  iiail  been  good,"  she  said.  Site  had  not  a  word  for 
any  body  during  the  rest  of  the  day;  but  sat  near  iho  hall  lire 
till  evening  -H'tttching  and  tending  Tartar,  who  lav,  nil  gory, 
BtiH;  and  swelled,  on  a  mat  at  her  feet.  She  wept  furtively 
over  him  sonictinies,  and  murmured  the  soflcst  woiJs  of  pity 
and  endearment  in  tones  whose  music  the  old,  scarred  cauino 
warrior  ackuowicdgcd  by  licking  her  hand  or  her  sandal, 
allernalely  with  his  own  red  wounds.  As  to  John,  his  lady 
turned  a  cold  shonhkr  on  him  for  a  week  afterward. 

Mrs.  Uill,  remembering  this  little  episode,  came  "all  of  a 
tremble,"  as  she  said  herself,  lo  a  hrm,  brief  voice.  Mis! 
Keeldar  proceeded  to  put  questions  and  give  ordoxa.    That  at 
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neh  a  time  Pleldhead  should  have  evinced  the  iiihospitolity 
of  a  miser's  hovel,  stung  lier  haughty  spirit  to  the  quick  ;  and 
tlie  rcvclt  of  its  j^ride  was  sc*oa  hi  the  heaving  of  her  heart : 
ilirrcd  stoiinily  under  the  lace  uud  silk  which  vuilcd  it. 

*•  IIow  long  is  it  since  that  message  came  from  the  mill  ?** 

"Not  ail  hour  yet,  ma'am."  answered  the  housekeeper, 
nothingly. 

**  Not  an  hour !  You  might  almost  as  well  have  said  not 
i  day.  They  will  have  api)lied  elsewhere  by  this  time. 
Send  A  man  instantly  down  to  tell  them  that  every  thing 
this  house  contains  is  at  Mr.  Moore's,  Mr.  Helstone's,  and 
the  soldiers'  service.     Do  that  first !" 

While  the  order  was  being  executed,  Shirley  moved  away 
fiom  her  friends,  and  stood  at  the  liall-window,  silent,  unap- 
poacbable.  When  Mrs.  Gill  came  back,  she  turned"^  the 
purple  flush  which  painful  excitement  kindles  on  a  pale  cheek, 
glowed  on  hers :  the  spark  which  displeasure  hghts  in  a  dark 
ej'e  fired  her  glance. 

"Let  the  contents  of  the  larder  and  the  wine-cellar  be 
brought  up,  put  into  the  hay-carts,  and  driven  down  to  the 
Hollow.  If  there  docs  not  liappcn  to  be  much  bread  or  much 
meat  in  the  house,  go  to  the  butcher  and  baker,  and  desire 
them  to  send  what  they  have :  but  I  will  see  for  myself." 

She  moved  ofl*. 

"  All  will  be  right  soon  :  sh*?  will  get  over  it  in  an  hour," 
vfaispercd  Caroline  to  ^Irs.  Pr}or.  ".Go  up-staire,  ^ear 
madam/*  she  added  affection  a  tely,  "  and  try  to  be  as  calm 
and  easy  as  you  can.  The  truth  is,  Shirley  will  blame  her- 
self more  than  you  before  the  day  is  over." 

By  dint  of  a  few  more  gentle  assurances  and  persuasions, 
Miss  Ilebtone  contrived  to  soothe  the  agitated  lady.  Having 
iccompanied  her  to  her  apartment,  and  promised  to  rejoin  her 
there  when  things  were  settled,  Caroline  left  her  to  see,  as 
the  said,  "  if  she  could  be  useful."  She  presently  found  that 
•he  could  be  vei}*  useful ;  for  the  retinue  of  servants  at  Field- 
head  was  by  no  means  numerous,  and  just  now  their  mistress 
ibund  plenty  of  occupation  for  l11  the  hands  at  her  command, 
and  fcr  her  own  also.  The  delicite  good-nature  and  dexterous 
activity  which  Carcliue  brouph:  to  the  aid  of  the  houRckeepcr 
Acd  luiiids — all  soiucwhat  sira-od  by  their  lady's  unwonted 
tDood — did  a  world  of  good  at  once  :  it  helped  the  assislanti 
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iscd  the  directivas.    A  chance  gUnce  siid  smUuinm 
[noved  Shirley  to  an  answering  emiie  diTuctly.    Thfl 

1  -vi-aa  carrying  a  heavy  basket  up  the  cellar-Hi  atra. 

his  13  a  Bhame  !"  ctiod  Shirley,  running  to  Uer.     "It 

will  strain  your  arm." 

She  took  it  from  her,  and  hctsclf  bore  it  out  into  l!io  yard. 

The  cloud  of  temper  was  diEpclIed  when  she  camo  back 

th<i  Raeh  in  her  ' '    , , 

vanisliuJ :  she 

to  those  about 

of  tlie  sol'tnesa  oi 


She  V 


s  still 


will. 


Bhado  on  her  foTohead 

.al  cheerful  and  cordial  mannor 

iciT  revived  Epirits  uitli  a  littl* 

■vious  unjust  anger. 

hdijig  of  the  cart,  wbaa 

1  approached  her,  ere  (ho 

t  1,  Ihii  morning  ?"  lie  nidi 
a   fictutiiiy  her  stjU  tindwd 

Shi;  pave  him  a  look,  and  then  aRain  hcnt  lo  her  employ- 
ment, without  reply.  A  pleasant  cnoupli  ekiiIo  played  on  her 
lips,  hut  she  hid  it.  The  gentleman  repealed  his  salutation, 
eloopins,  that  it  might  reaeii  her  car  Avilh  more  facility. 

■'  Well  enough,  if  she  be  good  enough."  was  the  answer; 
■■  and  so  is  Mr,  Moore  too,  I  dare  =:;;-.  To  speak  Iruth,  I  am 
not  aiLxiuus  about  him  ;  eomc  slight  miiciiance  would  he  only 
his  just  due  :  his  conduct  has  been — wc  will  say  s!rtiiigc,]asX 
now,  till  wo  have  time  lo  characleriiic  it  by  a  more  exact 
epithet.     Meantime,  may  I  ask  what  brings  liini  here  1' 

"  Mr.  llclstone  and  I  have  just  received  your  message,  that 
every  tiling  at  FieLlhoad  was  at  our  service,  ^Ve  judged,  by 
the  unlimited  wording  of  tiic  gracious  intimation,  that  ycu 
would  be  giving  yourself  too  much  trouble:  I  perceive,  our 
conjecture  was  correct.  Vi'o  are  not  a  regiment,  remember: 
only  about  lialf  a  dozen  soldiers,  and  as  many  civilian.s.  Allow 
me  lo  retrench  something  frocn  these  too  abundant  supplies." 


^liss   Kecldar   blushed,  while   the  h 

.ughcd   at   her   o^^ 

over-eager  generosity,  and  moat  dispropnr 

tiunale  calculatious. 

Jloore  laughed  loo — very  quietly,  lliungh 

;   and  as  quietly,  ha 

ordered  basket  after  basket  to   he  talien 

fioni  Iho  cart,  and 

remanded  vessel  after  vessel  to  the  cellar. 

"The  rector  must  hear  of  ihi^,"  lie  b: 

lid  :  "  lie  will  make 

a  good  story  oT  it.     What  nu  e.\cellent  a: 

rmy-coutractor  Miai 
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KeeUar  would  have  been  !**  again  he  laughed,  adding — "  It 
b  precisely  as  I  conjectured." 

"  You  ought  to  be  thankful,"  said  Shirley,  **  and  not  mock 
me.  What  could  I  do  1  How  could  I  gauge  your  api)etite, 
or  number  your  band  ?  Tor  aught  I  knew,  there  might  have 
been  tihy  of  you,  at  least,  to  victual.  You  told  me  nothing; 
tad  then,  an  application  to  provision  soldiers  naturally  suggests 
Ivge  ideas." 

"  It  appears  so,"  remarked  Moore,  leveling  another  of  his 
keen,  quiet  glances  at  the  discomfited  Shirley.  "  Now,"  ho 
oontinucd,  addressing  the  carter,  *'*!  think  you  may  take  what 
Roiains  to  the  Hollow.  Your  load  will  be  somewhat  lighter 
than  the  one  Miss  Keeldar  destined  you  to  carry." 

As  the  vehicle  rumbled  out  of  the  yard,  Shirley,  rallying  her 
iprits,  demanded  what  had  become  of  the  wounded. 

''There  was  not  a  single  man  hurt  on  our  side,"  was  the 
iBswer. 

"You  were  hurt  yourself,  on  the  temples,"  interposed  a 
^ick,  low  voice — that  of  Caroline,  who,  having  withdrawn 
within  the  shade  of  the  door,  and  behind  the  large  person  of 
Mis.  Gill,  had  till  now  escaped  Moore's  notice :  when  she 
■poke,  his  eye  searched  the  obscurity  of  her  retreat. 

"Are  you  much  hurt]'  she  inquired. 

"  As  you  may  scratch  your  finger  with  a  needle  in  sewing." 

"  Lift  your  hair,  and  let  us  sec." 

He  took  his  hat  ofi*.  and  did  as  ho  was  bid,  disclosing  only 
i  narrow  slip  of  court-plaster.  Caroline  indicated,  by  a  slight 
movement  of  the  head,  that  she  was  satisfied,  and  disappeared 
within  the  clear-obscure  of  the  interior. 

"How  did  she  know  I  was  hurt]*'  asked  Moore. 

**  By  rumor,  no  doubt.  But  it  is  too  good  in  her  to  trouble 
berself  about  you.  For  my  part,  it  was  of  your  victims  I 
was  thinking  when  I  inquired  after  the  wounded:  what  dam- 
age have  your  opiwnents  sustained  ]" 

One  of  the  rioters,  or  victims,  as  you  call  them,  was  killed, 
and  six  were  hurt." 

*•  What  have  you  done  with  them  V 

•*  What  you  will  perfectly  approve.     Medical  aid  was  pro 
eured  immediately ;  and  as  soon  as  we  can  get  a  ccuple  of 
eovcretl  wagons,  and  some  clean  straw,  they  will  be  removed 
U:  SUlbro'." 
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*  aw !  you  must  have  beds  and  be^dinjv.  I  will  said 
1  ion  directly,  propi'rly  fumislied  ;  and  Mr.  Yorkc,  i  am 

I  ill  send  his." 

u  piuees  correctly :  lie  haa  volunteered  nlrendy ;  aod 

Mrs.    iTorke — who,  like  you,  seems  disposed  to  n-ganl  the 

Tiotere  BE  murtyrs,  and  me,  and  especially  Mr.  Helstoni),  as 

loufdetera — is  -'  '*''-  -""■"-"t,  I  believe,  most  asaiduouBly 

engaged  in  fi  fen ther- beds,  pillows,  bolalcra. 

'  blankets,  Sec.  xck  no  attentions — 1    prontias 

i  you.     Mr.  Hall-  larson — has  been  with  them 

\  ever  since  »X  o  hem,  praying  with  them 

I  and  eveu  wa'  ly  nurse  ;    and  CaroUutt'i 

I  good  :  plain  old  maid,  sent  in  « 

I  atock  1  tha  propoition  of  &itotliK 

jlady'B  aiiowancu 

•■     ■'  That  will  di  uo  is  i        dster  1" 

"  Wei!  cnred-for.  ±  nad  her  securely  domiciled  with  MiM 
Maun.  This  very  morning  the  two  stt  out  for  'Wormwood 
Wells  (a  noled  waleriiig-place),   and   will   stay  there   soma 

"  So  Mr.  Ilulslonc  domiciled  me  at  the  rccloiy  !  Jlighty 
clovLT  you  peutlcmcn  think  yon  are  !  I  make  yon  heartily 
welcome  to  the  idea,  and  hope  its  savor,  as  you  chew  the  cud 
of  reflection  upon  it,  gives  yon  pleasure.  Acute  and  astute, 
why  arc  yon  not  also  omniscient  1  How  is  it  that  eventa 
transpire,  under  your  very  noses,  of  which  you  have  no  sua* 
picion  1  It  should  be  so,  otherwise  the  exquisite  gratification 
of  oul-manccuvring  you  would  be  unknown.  Ah !  friend,  yon 
may  Bcarch  my  coimtenance,  but  you  can  not  read  it." 

Moore,  indeed,  looked  as  if  he  could  not. 

"  You  think  nie  a  dangerous  specimen  of  my  sex.  Don't 
you  now]- 

■■  A  peculiar  one,  at  least." 

'■  litil  Carolina— is  she  peculiarl" 

"  IK-T  way  (  What  is  her  way  V 
'  Vui  k:it,w  her  as  well  as  I  do." 
"Ami  kiiowins  her,  1  assert  that  she  is  neitber  eceenlm 

rnir  .lliru-ull  oftontro!;   is  she?" 

■   I  liiw,-;ver,  ihere  is  nothing  masculine  about  her  .'" 
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'  "  Why  lay  mizh  emphasis  oa  her  ?     Do  you  consider  her  a 
MDtrast,  in  that  respect,  to  yourself  1" 

"  You  do,  no  douht :  hut  that  does  not  signify.  Caroline 
ii  neither  masculine,  nor  of  what  they  call  the  spirited  order 
tf  women." 

"  I  have  seen  her  flash  out." 

"So  have  I — ^but  not  with  manly  fire:  it  was  a  short, 
nTid,  trembling  glow,  that  shot  up,  shone,  vanished — " 

"And  left  her  scared  at  her  own  daring.  You  describe 
ollieni  besides  Caroline." 

"The  point  I  wish  to  establish  is,  that  Miss  Helstone, 
though  gentle,  tractable,  and  candid  enough,  is  still  perfectly 
eapable  of  defying  even  Mr.  Moore's  penetration." 

**'What  have  you  and  she  been  doing  1"  asked  Moore,  sad- 
ialy. 

"  Have  you  had  any  breakfast  V* 

"  What  is  your  mutual  raj-stery  V 

"If  you  are  hungry,  Mrs.  Gill  will  give  you  something  to  eat 
tee.  Step  into  the  oak -parlor,  and  ring  the  bell — ^you  will 
k  Mnred  as  if  at  an  inn  ;  or,  if  you  like  better,  go  back  to  the 

Hollow." 
*'The  alternative  is  not  open  to  me :  I  must  go  back. 

tvcnd-moming :  the  first  leisure  I  have,  I  will  see  you  again  " 
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While  bhirley  was  talking  with  Moore,  Caroline  rejoined 
Mrs.  Pryor  up-stairs.  She  found  that  lady  deeply  depressed. 
ohe  would  not  say  that  Miss  Keeldar*s  hastiness  had  hurt  her 
feelings ;  but  it  was  evident  an  inward  wound  galled  her.  To 
■fiv  but  a  congenial  nature,  she  would  have  seemed  insensible 
to  the  quiet,  tender  attentions  by  which  Miss  Helstone  sought 
to  impart  solace ;  but  Caroline  knew  that,  unmoved  or  slightly 
moved  as  she  looked,  she  felt,  valued,  and  was  healcKl  by 
ibem. 


"  1  am  deficient  in  Ecslf'CanAdence  and  ilociaion,"  she  saiil  a 
lost.  "  I  always  Lave  been  deficient  in  ihow  qunlilia  ;  jvt 
J  think  niiss  Keelditr  ehouM  have  kngwn  ray  cliaxacler  wM 
flDoUgb  by  this  time,  to  bo  aware  that  I  always  feel  an  erea 
paiuliil  Boiiciliide  to  do  right,  to  act  for  the  beat..  The  untuual 
Datiire  of  the  demand  on  my  judgment  ptizzled  me,  espectiillf 
Tollowing  the  alarms  of  the  night.  I  could  not  venture  to  act 
promptly  for  another :  but  I  tirnt  no  serious  harm  will  Ksoit 
irom  my  lapse  of  firmness." 

A  gentle  knock  was  heard  at  the  door :  h  was  half  opened 

"  Caroline,  come  hero,"  said  a  low  voice. 

Miss  Ilelatonc  went  out :  there  stood  Shirl^  in  the  gallerjr, 
looking  contrite,  ashamed,  sorry  as  any  repentant  child. 

"  How  is  Mrs.  Pryor  1"  tho  aBhed. 

"  Bather  out  of  spirits,"  said  CaioLne. 

"  I  have  behaved  very  shamefully,  very  ungeoeroualy,  mf 
nngralefully  to  her,"  said  Shirley,  "  How  insolent  in  me  to 
turn  on  hur  thus,  fur  what,  afitr  all,  was  no  f.mll,  only  an 
excesa  of  conBciculiousuess  on  jicr  jiart.  But  I  regret  my 
error  moet  sincerely  :  tell  her  bo,  and  ask  if  she  will  foigivo 

Caroline  discharged  llio  errand  wiih  heartfelt  pleasure. 
Mrs.  I'rj-or  rose,  came  to  llie  door  ;  the  did  not  like  scenes ; 
she  dtcajt'd  ihcm,  as  all  timid  people  do:  she  said,  liilter- 
iiigly— 

'■Conieiii,  my  dear." 

Shirley  did  come  in  with  some  impeluosily  ;  bIio  threw  her 
arms  round  her  governess,  and  while  she  Kissed  her  heartily, 
she  said— 

'■Vou  know  you  viust  forgive  me,  Mis.  Trj-or.  I  could 
not  get  on  at  all,  if  there  was  a  mis  and  ors  lauding  belw 
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"I  have  nothing  to  forgive,"  was  the  reply,  "Wo  will 
pass  it  over  now,  il'  you  please.  The  final  result  of  the  inci- 
dent is,  that  it  proves  more  plainly  than  ever  !iow  unequal  I 
am  to  certain  crises." 

And  that  was  the  painful  fL'cliti?  wiiieli  trOnhl-TenWia  on 
Mrs.  Trj-oi's  mind  :  no  ciion  of  t^liirley's  or  Uaroliuoa  could 
efiaco  it  thence  :  she  couid  forgive  her  ollbiiding  pupil,  not  her 
innoeent  self 

Miss  Kecldar,  doorai;d  to  bo  in  ooiutj.nl  request  during  lh» 
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morning,  was  presently  eummoncd  down-stairs  agpin. '  The 
rector  called  lirst :  a  lively  welcome  and  livelier  reprimand 
were  at  iiis  service ;  he  expected  both,  and,  being  in  high 
spirits,  took  them  in  eqnally  good  part. 

lu  the  conr^  oi"  his  brief  visit,  he  quite  forgot  to  ask  after 
bis  niece:  the  riot,  the  rioters,  the  mill,  the  magistrates,  the 
heiress,  aVsorbed  all  his  thoughts  to  the  exclusion  of  family 
tiei.  lie  alluded  to  the  part  himself  and  curate  had  taken  in 
tiw  defense  of  the  Hollow. 

"  The  vials  of  pharisaical  wrath  will  be  emptied  on  oui 
Keads,  for  our  share  in  this  business,"  he  said;  *'but  I  defy 
every  calumniator.  1  was  there  only  to  support  the  law,  to 
play  my  part  as  a  man  and  a  Briton ;  which  cliaractcrs  I 
deem  quite  compatible  with  those  of  the  priest  and  Levite,  in 
their  highest  sense.  Your  tenant,  Moore,"  ho  went  on,  "  has 
•on  my  approbation.  A  cooler  commander  1  would  not  wish 
toiec,  nor  a  more  determined.  Besides,  the  man  has  shown 
iwnd  judgment  and  good  sense  ;  first,  in  being  thoroughly 
prepared  for  the  event  which  has  taken  place,  and  siibso- 
^oeutly  when  his  well-concerted  I'huis  had  secured  him  suo- 
*«»,  in  knowing  how  to  use,  without  abusing  his  victory. 
Some  of  the  magistrates  are  now  well  friuhlened,  and.  like  all 
awards,  show  a  tendency  to  be  cruel ;  Moore  restrains  them 
^*th  admirable  prudence,  lie  has  hitherto  been  vory  unpoj)- 
^  in  the  neighborhood  ;  but,  mark  my  words,  tlie  tide  of 
®piuiun  will  now  take  a  turn  in  his  favor :  people  \vill  liiid 
^^^  that  they  have  not  ajipreciatcd  hiin,  and  will  hasten  to 
"cmedy  their  error ;  and  he,  when  he  perceives  the  jjuUic 
^^poscd  to  acknowledge  his  merits,  will  show  a  more  gracious 
''^'n  than  that  with  which  he  has  hitherto  favored  u.-." 

^Ir.  Uelstonc  was  about  to  add  to  this  speech  so^ie  half- 
i^riug,  half-serious  warnings  to  Miss  Keeldar,  on  the  subject 
"'  ^r  rumored  partiality  for  her  talented  tenant,  when  a  ring 
**  the  duor,  announcin<;  another  caller,  checked  his  railleiv  ; 
"iu  as  that  other  caller  aj^peared  in  the  form  of  a  white-liaiivd, 
*'^'  'fly  gentleman,  with  a  rallier  truculent  couiitenuncj  i\\i>.\ 
^'-i'aiiilul  eye — in  sliort,  our  old  acquaiiitance,  ami  llie  rtc!'.  r's 
^*'^  fiicmy,  Mr.  Yorke,  the  priest  and  Levite,  heized  his  hat, 
^i"J  wivii  the  brielest  of  adieus  to  Miss  Keeldar,  and  the  stern- 
^*t  ol  uods  to  her  guest,  took  an  abrupt  leave. 

^Ir.  Yorke  was  in  no  mild  mood,  and  in  no  measur^sd  ternii 
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did  he  expnm  his  optDion  on  the  ttansaction  tit  the  nipbtfei 
Mooie.  tlie  magistrates,  the  toldiers,  tlm  mob-leaden,  t±^J 
mi  bU  c&me  id  for  n  share  of  his  iuvcct'vcs  ;  but  he  rc*emd-l 
Vk  itrougeist  epithets — and  rnal,  racy  Yorkshire  Doric  odjce^l 
ivea  ihey  were — -ibr  the  benelit  of  the  fighting  poiKiNS,  ihmM 
"SBiiguinary,  deiDouiac"  rector  and  curate,  Acuurding  tabi' 
the  cup  of  DCcleiuaElical  guilt  was  now  full  iiidoad. 

"  Ths  Church,"  he  said,  "  was  in  a  bonnio  pickle  now : 
was  time  it  came  down,  when  parsous  look  to  >wagD 
tming  soldiers,  hlazing  awaywi'  bullet  and  gunpowder,  i 
the  lives  of  far  hooestcr  incu  than  themselves." 

"  What  would  Moore  have  done,  if  uobody  Iiad  1 
bim  V  uked  Shirley. 

"  Drunk  as  ho'd  brewed — eaten  as  he'd  baked." 

"  Which  means,  you  would  hare  left  him  by  himwlf  to  A 
that  mob.     Good.     lie  has  plenty  of  courage  ;  but  tbo  g, 
est  amount  of  gallantry  that  ever  garrieouud  one  lii 
could  scarce  avail  againat  two  hundred." 

"  lie  had  the  soldiers ;  those  poor  slaves  who  hire  oat  ll 
own  blood  oud  spill  other  folks'  for  money." 

"  You  abuse  soldiers  almost  as  much  as  you  abuse  e 
men.     All  who  wear  red  coats  are  national  refoae  ia  ; 
eres,  and  all  who  wear  black  are  national  swindler*.' 
Moore,  areordiug  to  you,  did  wrong  to  get  military  aid, 
be  did  still  worM  to  acoept  of  any  other  aid.     Your  way  ai 
talking  amouuta  to  this  : — he  should  haru  abandoned  Ina  n  ' 
and  his  life  to  the  rage  of  a  set  of  inisguided  madman,  ■ 
Mf.  IleUtone  and  every  other  gentleman  in  the  patiah  a[ 
have  looked  on,  and  seen  tltc  building  raiad  and  iu  a 
■laughtcrcd,  and  never  stirred  a  fmgor  to  saro  either." 
I        "  If  Qluore  bad  behaved  la  his  mca  from  ibe  ti  , ' 
a  master  ou^ht  to  behavi.-,  Ihey  never  wvuld  have  a 
their  tiros^ift  foelingi  toward  him." 

"  ^asy  bt  yuu  to  talk,"  cxoluimed  Mist  KeeUar.a 
bepuning  to  wax  warm  in  her  tenant's  oauM : 
family  ban  lived  at  Uriarmoiiu  fur  six  genenUiona.  Il 

Cenoa  Uie  ptniplu  have  been  Bccuiiomed  fox  fifty  ya 
iiow  all  their  ways,  piejudicrt.  and  prefereuooa.     Euf,  i, 
deuJ,  ior  tfou  to  act  to  as  to  avoid  ofTeiuliug  lUom ;  bat  I* 
Uoure  eanie  a  stranger  into  tUo  disUlct :  b«  eaoM  Imc*  * 
sud  frieitdleaa,  w^th  nothing  but  fait  own  uwrgWa  i«  badt  hut  J 
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nothing  bat  his  honor,  his  talent  and  his  industry,  to  make  his 
viy  tor  iiim.  A  monstrous  crime  indeed  that,  under  such 
rimimstances,  he  could  not  popularize  his  naturally  grave, 
qaiet  manners,  all  at  once  -.  could  not  be  jocular  and  liree,  and 
eonlial  with  a  strange  peasantry,  as  you  are  with  your  icUow 
towuemen!  An  unpardonable  transgression,  that  when  he 
iatroduced  improvements  he  did  not  go  about  the  business  in 
iinite  the  most  polite  way ;  did  not  gradate  his  changes  as 
delicately  tt  a  rich  capitalist  might  have  done !  For  errors 
of  this  sort  is  he  to  be  the  victim  of  mob-outrage  ?  Is  ho  to 
be  denied  even  the  privilege  of  defending  himseli'  ?  Are  those 
who  hav4  the  hearts  of  men  in  their  breasts  (and  Mr.  Ilelstone 
-"•ly  what  you  will  of  him — has  such  a  heart)  to  be  reviled 
lib  malefactors  because  they  stand  by  him — because  they 
WUue  to  espouse  the  cause  of  one  against  two  hundred  V* 

"Come— come  now — be  cool,"  said  Mr.  Yorke,  smiling  at 
4f  earnestness  with  which  Shirley  multiplied  her  rapid  qucs- 
tkni. 

"  Cool  ?     Must  I  listen  coolly  to  downright  nonsense — to 

dugeious  nonsense  ?     No.     I  like  you  very  well,  ]Mr.  Yorke, 

M  yoa  know  ;  but  I  thoroughly  dislike  some  of  your  principles. 

All  that  cant— excuse  me  but  I  repeat  the  word — all  that 

'^^  about  EoKliers  and  parsons  is  most  oflenisive  in  my  ears. 

AH  ridiculou.i,  irrational  crying  up  of  one  class,  whether  the 

■*nie  be  arislocrat  or  democrat — all  howling  down  of  another 

^^  whether  clciical  or  military — all  exacting  injustice  to 

wdividuals, •whet her  monarch  or  mendicant — is  reallv  sicken- 

*■!?  to  me :   all  arraying  of  ranks  against  ranks,  all  party 

^treds.  all  tyrannies  disguised  as  liberties,  I  reject  and  wash 

^y  hands  of.      1'/^/*  think  you  are  a  j)hilanthropist ;  you  think 

y^oaro  an  advocate  of  liberty  ;  but  I  will  toll  you  this — Mr. 

^I,  tho  parson  of  Nunnely,  is  a  better  friend  both  of  man 

•oJ  freedom,  than  Iliram  Yorke,  the  lleformer  of  Briarficld." 

From  a  man,  ^Ir.  Yorke  Avould  not  have  home  this  lan- 

i^Jige  ver}'  patiently,  nor  would  he  have  endured  it  from  some 

^"^nen ;  but  he  accounted  Siiirley  both  honest  and  pretty. 

*•«  her  })lain-spoken  ire  amused  him  :  besides,  he  took  a  secret 

P«*eure  in  hearing  her  defend  her  tenant,  for  we  have  already 

"Climated  he  had  Robert  Moore's  interest  very  much  at  heart : 

**eoTer,  il*  he  wished  to  avenge  himself  for  her  severity,  he 

***w  the  means  lay  in  his  power :  a  word,  he  believed,  would 
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saffice  to  tame  and  silence  her,  to  cover  her  /rank  forehead 
with  the  rosy  shadow  of  shame,  and  vail  the  glow  of  her  eye 
under  down-drooped  lid  and  lash. 

•'  What  nioro  hast  thou  to  say  1"  he  inquired  as  she  paused, 
rather,  it  api>earcd,  to  take  hrcath  than  because  her  subject  or 
her  zeal  was  exhausted. 

"  Say,  Mr.  Yorke  ?"  was  the  answer,  the  speaker  mean* 
time  walking  fast  from  wall  to  wall  of  the  oak-parlor.  "  Say  ? 
I  have  a  <^reat  deal  to  say,  if  I  could  get  it  out  in  lucid  order, 
which  I  never  can  do.  I  have  to  say  that  your  views,  and 
those  of  most  extreme  politicians,  are  such  as  none  but  men  in 
an  irresponsible  ix)&ition  can  advocate ;  that  they  are  purely 
opposition  views,  meant  only  to  be  talked  about,  and  never  in^ 
tended  to  be  acted  on.  Make  you  prime  minister  of  England 
to-morrow,  and  you  would  have  to  abandon  them.  Yott 
abuse  JMoore  for  defendin":  his  mill ;  had  you  been  in  Moore's 
place  you  could  not  with  honor  or  sense  have  acted  otherwise 
than  he  acted.  You  abuse  Mr.  Ilelslonc  for  every  thing  he 
does  :  Mr.  Ilelstoue  has  his  faults :  he  sometimes  does  'wrong, 
but  oftencr  right.  "Were  you  ordained  vicar  of  Briarficld,  yon 
Mould  find  it  no  easy  task  to  sustain  all  the  active  fchemes 
for  the  benefit  of  the  parish,  planned  and  persevered  in  by 
your  predecessor.  I  wonder  people  can  not  judge  more  fairly 
of  each  other  and  thems'^lves.  When  I  hear  Messrs.  Malone 
and  Doiuic  chatter  about  the  authority  of  the  Church,  the 
dignity  and  claims  of  the  priesthood,  the  deference  due  to 
thein  as  clergymen  ;  when  1  hear  the  outbreaks  oftheir  small 
spite  against  Dissenters ;  when  I  witness  their  silly,  narrow 
jealouHies  and  assumptions  ;  when  their  palaver  about  forms, 
and  traditions,  and  superstitions  is  sounding  in  my  ear :  when 
I  behold  their  insolent  carriage  to  the  poor,  their  often  base 
servility  to  the  rich,  I  think  the  Establishment  is  indeed  in  a 
poor  way,  attd  both  she  and  her  sons  appear  in  the  utmost 
need  of  reformation.  Turning  away  distrcbsed  from  minster^ 
tower  and  village  spire — ay,  as  distressed  as  a  churchwarden 
who  feels  the  cxigenre  of  whitewash,  and  has  not  wherewithal 
to  puioliase  lime — I  recall  your  senseless  sarcasms  ou  the  •{at 
bishops,'  the  'pampered  parsons,'  *old  mother  church,*  Sec, 
I  remember  your  strictures  on  all  who  diilcr  from  you,  yout 
sweeping  condemnation  of  classes  and  individuals,  without  the 
slightest  allowance  made  for  circumstances  or  temptations; 
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ind  tben,  Mr.  Yorkc,  doubt  clutches  my  inmost  heart  as  to 
whether  men  exist  clement,  reasonable,  and  just  enough  to  bt 
intrusted  with  the  task  of  relbrm.  I  dcn't  believe  you  arc  ol 
tlie  number. 

"  You  have  an  ill  opinion  of  me,  IMiss  fefhirloy  :  you  never 
told  me  so  much  of  your  mind  before.*' 

"  I  never  had  an  opening ;  but  I  have  isac  on  Jessy's  stool 
by  your  chair  in  the  back-parlor  at  Lnai mains,  for  evenings 
togclher,  listening  excitedly  to  your  talk,  half-admiring  what 
JDU  said,  and  half-rebelling  against  it.  I  think  you  a  line  old 
Vorkslxircman,  sir :  I  am  proud  to  have  been  born  in  the 
lune  county  and  parish  as  yourself — truthful,  upright,  inde- 
peodcQt  you  arc,  as  a  rock  based  below  seas ;  but  also  you  are 
hanb,  rude,  narrow,  and  merciless.^ 

"  Not  to  the  poor,  lass — nor  to  the  meek  of  the  earth — only 
to  the  proud  and  high-minded." 

"And  what  right  have  you,  sir,  to  make  such  distinclious? 
—A  prouder — a  higher-minded  man  than  yourself  docs  not 
CDrt.  You  find  it  easy  to  speak  comfortably  to  your  inieriors 
—you  are  too  haughty,  too  ambitious,  too  jealous  to  be  civil 
to  those  above  you.  lint  you  are  all  alike,  lleh-stone  also  is 
proud  and  prejudiced.  IMoore,  though  juster  ami  more  con- 
werate  than  either  you  or  the  rector,  is  still  haughty,  stern, 
•wliia  a  public  scuire,  selfish.  It  is  well  there  are  such 
Bita  as  Mr.  Hall  to  be  found  occai^ionally  ;  mou  of  large  and 
*iu<i  hearts,  who  can  luvc  their  whole  race,  who  can  Ibrgivo 
•wis  for  being  richer,  more  prosj)eroUfl,  or  more  powerful 
tban  lliey  are.  J:?uch  men  may  have  less  originality,  less  force 
<>f  character  than  you,  but  they  are  better  Inends  to  man- 
kind." 

"And  when  is  it  to  be  ?''  said  Mr.  Yorke,  now  rising. 

"When  is  what  to  be  ?'* 

"The  wedding." 

"Whose  wedding  ?' 

**Oiily  that  of  Hubert  Gerard  ^loore,  Esq.,  of  Hollow*! 
J-ottajy'c,  with  MIss  KeeMar,  daughter  and  heiress  of  the  lato 
^^»ariw  Cave  Keeldar  of  i'lL-ldliead  Hall." 
^  ^iiirlov  g.ized  at  the  questioner  with  risiuj?  color  :  but  the 
J'pht  III  her  eye  was  not  faltering  :  it  shone  steadily — yes — it 
^ih^A  dee])ly. 

''That  is  your  revenge,"  she  said,  slowly;  then  added 
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"  Would  it  be  a  bad  match,  1 
Cave  Keelilar's  represeiilalivu  'l 

•'  My  lass,  Moure  is  a  getillemui: 
qncieiil  B3  miiie  or  thiiic." 

"And  we  two  set  store  by  ancient  blooj  ?     Wo  have 
fiioiily  priJe,  tliougU  oiio  of  ns  at  least  is  a  iU'jiubiicau  ?" 

Yorke  bowed  as  lie  Blood  btfore  her.     His  lii«  were  male. 


but  his  eye  cwift 
l)ride— you  saw . 
"  Moore  is  a  i 
with  glad  grace 
ing  lo  her  toug 
her  look  spoke  ii 
read,  but  could 
untranslatable- 
It  was  not  a  pi 

—no   ordinary   .„.t 

Bomctliiiig  other,  deeper. 
he  felt  his  revenge  had  n 


chmcut.     Yofr— -he  had  funiljr 
bearing. 

lined  Shirley,  lifting  her  lu«d 

ii-self — words  seemed  crowd- 

t  givo  ihcm  utterance ;  Init 

iteat:  what — Yorke  tried  to 

gc  was  there — visible,  bat 

Ijrie  in  an  unknown  tongue. 

.,    —no  ninple  gush  of  fceliog 

u — that  was  obvious  ;    it  was 

■<:  iulriuato  than  hi-  j;\n;ssed  at  ; 

t  struck  home  ;  he  felt  that  Shiriey 


triumphed — she  held  him  at  fault,  baflled,  puzzled:  s^cnjoyed 
the  moment,  not  he, 

"  Aaii  if  Moore  ts  a  gentleman,  you  can  bo  only  a  lady, 
iherelbre — " 

"  Thercfure  tJicrc  would  be  no  inequality  in  our  union  ?" 

"None." 

"Thank  you  for  your  approbation.  Wil!  you  give  ma 
away  when  1  relinquish  the  name  of  Keeldar  for  that  of 
Moore  T' 

Mr.  Yoike,  instead  of  replying,  gazed  at  her  much  puzzled. 
He  could  not  divine  uhat  her  look  signified ;  whether  she 
Ejiokc  ill  earnest  or  in  jest ;  there  was  juirposc  and  feeling, 
banter  aud  scoll'jilaying,  mingled,  on  her  mobile  lineaments. 

"  I  don't  uiidersland  ihec,"  he  said,  turning  away. 

Shu  i^iiighfd  ;  "  Take  courage,  sir  ;  you  are  not  singular  in 
your  ignorance  :  but  I  snnposo  if  Mooro  understands  ine  that 
willdo— wiilitnot?" 

"  Moore  may  settle  his  own  matters  henceforward,  for  loe ; 
I'll  neither  meddle  nor  make  witli  them  further." 

A  new  thought  crosaed  her:  hur  countenance  changed 
magically :  witii  a  sudden  darkening  of  the  eye,  and  austerv 
filing  of  the  features,  she  demanded — 
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**  Have  you  been  a«1ced  to  interfere  ?  Are  70U  questioning 
me  as  another*8  proxy  ]*' 

"  The  Lord  save  us.  Whoever  weds  thee  roust  look  about 
him !  Keep  all  your  questions  for  liobcrt ;  I'll  answer  no 
more  on  'em.     Good-day,  lassie  !" 

The  day  being  fine,  or  at  least  fair — ^for  wd  clouds  curtained 
tha  sun,  and  a  dim  but  not  chill  or  waterish  haze  slept  blue 
on  the  hills-'Caroline,  while  Shirley  was  engaged  with  her 
Mllen,  had  persuaded  Mrs.  Pryor  to  assume  her  bonnet  and 
■unmer  shawl,  and  to  take  a  walk  with  her  up  toward  the 
Mnow  end  of  the  Hollow. 

Here,  the  opposing  sides  of  the  glen  approaching  each  other, 

aid  becoming  clothed  with  brushwood  and  stunted  oaks,  formed 

a  wooded  ravine ;  at  the  bottom  of  which  ran  the  mill-stream, 

k  broken,  unquiet  course,  struggling  with  many  stones,  chafing 

igainst  rugged  banks,  fretted  with  gnarled  tree-roots,  foaming, 

lugliog,  battling  as  it  went.    Here,  when  you  had  wandered 

ull'a  mile  from  the  mill/  you  found  a  sense  of  deep  solitude ; 

fiDund  it  in  the  shade  of  unmolested  trees ;  received  it  in  the 

Buging  of  many  birds,  for  which  that  shade  made  a  home. 

This  was  no  trodden  way  ;  the  freshness  of  the  wood  flowers 

ittested  that  foot  of  man  seldom  pressed  them :  the  abounding 

vild-roses  looked  as  if  they  budded,  bloomed,  and  faded  under 

the  watch  of  solitude,  as  in  a  sultans  harem.     Here  you  saw 

the  sweet  azure  of  blue-bells,  and  recognized  in  pearl-white 

hloHoms,  spangling  the  grass,  a  humble  type  of  some  starlit 

^l  in  space. 

Mrs.  Prj'or  liked  a  quiet  walk :  she  ever  shunned  highroads, 
^  loughl  byways  and  lonely  lanes  :  one  companion  she  pre- 
ened to  total  solitude,  for  in  solitude  she  was  nervous ;  a 
^^»pie  fear  of  ainioying  encounters  broke  the  enjoyment  of 
^nile  lonely  rambles  ;  but  she  leared  nothing  with  Caroline  : 
^henoncc  she  got  away  from  human  habitations,  and  entered 
the  still  demesne  of  Nature,  accompanied  by  this  one  youthful 
uieiid,  a  propitious  change  seemed  to  steal  over  her  rnind  and 
[|**ui  in  iier  countenance.  When  with  Caroline — an<l  Caro- 
iuie  only — lier  heart,  you  would  have  said,  shook  ofl'a  burden, 
her  brow  put  aside  a  vail,  her  sj»irits,  lOi>,  escaped  from  a  re« 
Wraiut :  willi  her,  she  was  cheerful ;  with  her,  at  times,  slid 
^*^  tender :  to  her  slie  would  impart  her  knowledge,  rifvcal 


Idiloi 

!  springing 


t  hijtory 
id  their  path 
It  stones  and 
[ilanls  Gucli  as  Carotina 
'eil  a  iiatne  and  an  iiitima* 
?d  tbat  ehe  had  nunutelf 
sills  end  woods.  U&viog 
ley  B%1  dvwn  together  on  & 
ig  fcom  Uie  base  of  a.  eteep 
ipm  ;  she  looked  ronnd  her, 
she  had  once  before  scfn  it 
and  compared  its  aspect 
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glimpses  of  her  experience,  give  her  oppoitunitios  for  gueraing 

what  Life  ehe  had  lived,  what  cultivation  her  inind  had  re- 
ceived, of  what  caliber  was  her  intelligence,  how  and  vffaera 
her  feelings  were  vulnerable. 

To-day,  for  instance,  an  they  wallceil  along,  Mre.  Prynr 
talked  to  her  companiou  about  the  various  binis  siu^og 
in  the  trees,  disarimiD&ted  their  Epecfcs,  and  said  something 
about  their  hah  —     .   . 

seemed  familiar  u 
were  recognized 
peeping  out  of 
had  scarcely  no^ 
tion  of  their  | 
studied  the  b 
Teached  the  hi 
ledge  of  gray  a 

green  hill,  whicu  l uu.i 

and  spoke  of  the  neighborhood  a 
Jong  ago.    She  alluded  to  its  chat  _ 

with  that  of  other  parts  of  England  ;  revealing  in  quiet,  i 
conscious  touches  of  description,  a  sense  of  the  picturesque,  an 
opjii'ceialion  of  the  beautiful  or  common -pi  ace.  a  ]»wer  of  nxa- 
paring  the  wild  with  the  eullured,  the  grand  with  the  lame, 
that  gave  to  her  discourse  a  graphic  charm  as  pleasant  as  it 
was  unpretending. 

The  sort  of  reverent  pleasure  with  which  Caroline  listened 
— so  sincere,  so  quiet,  yet  so  evident,  stirred  the  eider  lady'i 
faculties  to  gentle  animation.  E.arely,  probably,  had  she, 
with  her  chill,  repellent  outside — her  diffident  mien  and  in- 
commuuieativo  habits,  known  what  it  was  to  excite  in  one 
whom  she  herself  could  love,  feelings  of  earnest  alTcctioti  and 
admiring  esteem.  Delightful,  doubtless,  was  the  conscionsness 
that  a  young  gitl  toward  whom  it  seemed — -judging  by  the 
moved  cxjjreMion  of  her  eyes  and  features — her  heart  turned 
with  almost  a  ibud  impulse,  looked  up  to  her  as  an  inslruetor, 
and  clung  to  her  as  a  (Hend.  With  a  somewhat  more  marked 
accent  of  interest  than  she  ofleu  permilled  iiersclf  to  use,  she 
said,  as  she  bent  toward  her  youihliil  companion,  and  put 
aside  from  her  forehead  a  pale  brown  curl  which  had  strayed 
from  the  coulluing  comb — 

"1  do  hope  tliis  sweet  air  blowing  frcm  the  hill  wJU  io 
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yoa  good,  my  dear  Caroline ;  I  wish  I  could  see  something 
more  of  color  iu  these  cheeks — ^but  perhaps  you  were  never 
lirrid  V* 

'*  I  had  red  checks  once,"  returned  Miss  Helstone,  smilinpf. 
••  I  remember  a  year — two  years  ago,  when  I  used  to  look  in 
the  glass,  I  saw  a  diiiercnt  face  there  to  what  I  see  now— 
rotiudcr  and  rosier.  But  when  we  are  young,"  added  the 
girl  of  eighteen,  "our  minds  are  careless  and  our  lives  easy." 
•'  Do  you" — continued  Mrs.  Pr}-or,  mastering  by  an  etlbrt 
that  tyrant  timidity  which  made  it  difficult  fur  her,  even 
onder  present  circumstances,  to  attempt  the  scrutiny  of  an- 
other*fl  heart—"  do  you,  at  your  age,  fret  yourself  with  care« 
br  the  future?  Believe  me,  you  had  better  not:  let  the 
morrow  take  thoughts  for  the  things  of  itself " 

••  True,  dear  madam  :  it  is  not  over  the  future  I  pine.  The 
evil  of  the  day  is  sometimes  oppressive — too  oppressive,  and  I 
lonjr  to  escape  it." 

'*  That  IS — the  evil  of  the  day — that  is — your  uncle,  per- 
haps, is  not — you  find  it  dilficult  to  understand — he  docs  not 
aTijireciate — " 

-Mrs.  Pryor  could  not  complete  her  brokc.i  sentences ;  she 
•^iild  not  manage  to  put  the  question  whether  Mr.  Ilelstone 
was  tf»o  harsli  with  his  niece,  but  Carolina  r.mprehended. 

'Oh,  that  i:»  nothlnnf,"  she  replied;  "my  uncle  and  I  pet 

ou  very  woU  :  we  n«-'ver  qu.-^rrel — I  dor^t  tall  him  harsh — ho 

never  ncM:*  me.     r:?unielinies  I  wish  somebody  in  the  world 

loved  ir.o  ;  but  I  can  nut  say  that  I  particularly  wish  him  to 

have  more  allectiuu  fur  ine  tlian  he  has.    As  a  chihl,  I  should 

pcrhap?,  liave  lljt  the  want  of  attention,  only  the  servants 

Were  ver)-  kind  to  nie  ;  but  wlien  people  are  long  indiHcrent 

to  us,  we  gruw  indillerent  to  their  indilleronce.     It  is  my 

uncle's  way  not  to  care  for  women  and  girli — unless  they  be 

ladies  that  he  meets  in  company ;  he  could  not  alter,  and  I 

have  no  wish  that  he  should  alter,  as  far  as  I  am  concerned. 

I  believe  it  would  merely  annoy  and  frighten  mo  were  he  to 

be  affect ionate  toward  me  now.     Ikit  you  know,  Mrs.  Pryor, 

it  is  scarcely  living  to  measure  time  as  1  do  at  the  ri'ctory. 

The  hours  pasrf,  and  1  cet  them  over  somehow,  but  I  do  not 

live.      1  endure  existence,  but  I  rarely  enjoy  it.     fcfiiiee  Miss 

Keel  1.1  r  and  you  came,  1  have  been — 1  was  going  to  say— 

bapj  or.  but  tiiat  would  be  untrue."     She  paused. 


"How,  iintrue?     You  arc  fond  of  Sfia  KeoldaT,  ai« 
not,  my  ikar?'' 

■-  Very  liinJ  of  i^hirlcj: :  I  bolh  IJko  and  ailinire  bcr  :  but  1 
sm  paitifully  eirouin'tanceil :  for  s  ivntion  I  rnii  not  cxpJainy 
I  wuit  lo  no  sway  from  litis  jil.iro,  aaA  to  forjzct  tt,*' 

"  Vou  lull!  mo  bclbre  you,  wUbcd  lo  lie  a  |ioTcrn«M ;  bn 
my  dear,  if  you  reiDember,  I  did  not  etieoiirBi^  tlie  idrs. 
hftye  been  a  guvernesa  my»elf  great  part  of  my  life.     In  Ji'i 
Kcetdai's  acquaintance,  1  esteem  myicK  mail  lorluiialv  :  b 
talenla  and  her  really  sweet  di^jiogiiioa  have  renilcrul 
office  ea^y  lo  me ;  but  when  1  ^i~n«  younp,  before  I  mi 
my  triala  were  severe,  poignant.     I  sbould  not  like  a  — . 
should  not  like  you  to  endure  similar  ouet.     Il  woa  my  lot 
enter  a  familj'  of  considerable  pretension*  to  jiood  tiiitb  u 
menial  superiority,  and  the  members  of  which  also  Mi 
that  '  on  them  w'lu  perceptible'  an  unusual  (.-iiilowinont  oTl 
'  Christian  graces  :'  that  all  their  hearts  were  regcnrmle.  u 
their  Et^rits  in  a  peculiar  state  of  discipline.     I  wu  nw 
given  lo  undcrtlaud,  that  as  'I  was  not  tlieir  «>)ual,'  h 
could  not  expect '  to  have  their  sympathy.'     It  w.is  lu  no  w 
coBcealed  from  mc  that  I  was  held  '  a  burden  and  a  nsitfal 
iu  Mcieiy.'     The  gentlemen,   I    found,  rec^njcd  hm  m  ' 
laLooL-d  woman,'  to  whom  'they  were  intcrdieterl  ftom 
iiig  (lio  usual  privileges  of  ibo  eac,'  and  yet  wlio  '  u 
them   by  frequeutly  erojcitig  ihcjr  pntlt.'     The  lidie 
mado  it  plain  iliat  lliey  thi>u<:hl  nio  'a.  Imrc.'     The  ta 
it  vias  signtned.  'detu^led  me:'  ii'Ai/,  I  roiild  never  i 
comprehend.     My  pupiU,  1  was  told,  '  however  rawl 
miglil  love  me.  and  how  deep  soever  the  Jnlciest 
in  them,  could  not  be  my  fncnJs.'     It  wni 
mutt  '  lire  alone,  and  uevur  transsniis  the  invii 
lino  which  MlaUifheil  the  Uillereuce  belWL-en 
employer*.'      My  life  in   l!iii  bonw  was  spik-ti' 
ooiislnincd.  joyless,  toilKmic.     Tlio  dreuJful  rr 
animal  •]>ir)ia,  ihs  CTe^p^e vailing  sense  uf  Incn 
homeleuntas  eontequoul  on  this  state  of  lhiiie>.  Lcjian. 
loiiiE,  to  praduoo  inorlBl  tfiMli  on  my  muilituiioti — 1  aicki 
"X'ho  lady  of  the  houso  told  mo  coolly  I  wm  tlic 
'wouuilcd  vanity.'     Slio  hiiilml.  that  if  I  did  not 
dlbrl  to  quoll  my  '  uii^.-odly  djooonlcnt.'  lo  cea«o  •  munnui 
r.giiia£l  Uod'a  a^puiutiwiut.'  oud  to  aulUviiUr  tlw  |imI 
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hnmility  befitting  my  station,  my  mind  would  very  likely  *go 
to  pieces'  on  the  rock  that  wrecked  most  of  my  sisterhood- 
morbid  self-esteem ;  and  ihat  J  should  die  an  inmate  of  a 
lunatic  asylum. 

"  I  said  nothing  to  Mtb.  Hardman ;  it  would  have  been 
useless;  but  to  her  eldest  daughter  I  one  day  dropped  a  few 
observations,  which  were  answered  thus — 

"  There  were  hardships,  she  allowed,  in  the  position  of  a 
governeas :  '  doubtless  they  had  their  trials  ;  but/  she  averred, 
with  a  manner  it  makes  me  smile  now  to  recall — '  but  it  must 
be  80.  SJie  (Miss  H.)  had  neither  view,  hope,  nor  wisJi  to 
•ee  these  things  remedied ;  for,  in  the  inherent  constitution  of 
English  habits,  feelings,  and  prejudices,  there  was  no  possi- 
bility that  they  should  be.  Governesses,'  she  observed,  *  must 
ever  be  kept  in  a  sort  of  isolation ;  it  is  the  only  means  of 
nmintaiiiiug  that  distance  which  the  reserve  of  English  man 
nen  and  the  decorum  of  English  families  exact.' 

"  I  remember  I  sighed  as  Miss  Hardman  quitted  my  bed 
side ;  she  caught  the  sound,  and  turning,  said  severely — 

"  •  I  fear,  Miss  Gray,  you  have  inherited  in  fullest  measure 
the  worst  sin  of  our  fallen  nature— the  sin  of  pride.  You  are 
proud,  and,  therefore,  you  are  ungrateful  too.  Mamma  pays 
you  a  handsome  salary ;  and,  if  you  had  average  son.sc,  you 
would  thankfully  put  up  with  much  that  is  fatiguing  to  do 
and  irksome  to  bear,  since  it  is  so  well  made  worth  yuur 
while' 

•'  Miss  Hardman,  my  love,  was  a  very  strong-minded  young 
lady,  of  most  distinguished  talents  :  the  aristocracy  arc  decid- 
edly a  vcr)'  superior  class,  you  know — ^both  pliysicajly  and 
morally,  and  mentally — as  a  high  Tory  I  acknowledge  that 
—I  could  not  describe  the  di^niity  of  her  voice  and  mien  as 
the  addressed  me  thus  :  still,  I  fear,  she  was  selfish,  my  dear. 
I  would  never  wish  to  speak  ill  of  my  superiors  in  rank ;  but 
I  tbiidc  she  was  a  little  seliish. 

"I  remember,"  continued  Mrs.  Pr}'or,  after  a  pause,  "an- 
other of  Miss  H.'s  observations,  which  she  would  utter  with 
quite  a  grand  air.  *  We,'  she  would  say—'  \Vk  need  the 
iniprudencies,  extravagances,  mistakes,  and  crimes  of  a  certain 
number  of  fathers  to  sow  the  seed  from  whidi  wn  runp  the 
bjurvest  of  governesses.  The  daughters  oi'  trades] leoplc  iiow- 
mrer  well  educated,  mutt  neceMarily  bo  undierbred   and.  of 
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Buch,  unfit  to  be  inmates  of  our  dwellings,  or  guardians  of 
OUR  ohildrcns*  minds  and  persons.  We  sliall  ever  prefer  tc 
place  tliose  about  our  oflspnng,  who  have  beeu  bom  and 
bred  Avilli  somcwliat  of  the  same  refinement  as  octisel\"e».*  " 

*'  Miss  Hardman  must  have  thought  herself  somethiu*; 
better  than  her  fellow-creatures,  ma'am,  since  she  held  that 
their  calamities,  and  even  crimes,  were  necossary  to  minister 
to  her  convenience.  You  say  she  was  religious :  her  religioo 
must  have  been  that  of  the  Pharisee,  who  thanked  God  that 
he  was  not  as  other  men  are,  nor  even  as  that  publican." 

**  My  dear,  we  will  not  discuss  the  point :  I  should  be  ths 
last  person  to  wish  to  instill  into  your  mind  any  feeling  of 
dissatisfaction  with  ymir  lot  in  life,  or  any  sentiment  of  envj 
or  insubordination  toward  your  superiors.  Implicit  submisskm 
to  authorities,  scrupulous  deference  to  our  betters  (under  which 
term  I,  of  course,  include  the  higher  classes  of  society)  are,  in 
my  opinion,  indispensable  to  the  wellbcing  of  every  commu- 
nity. All  1  mean  to  say,  my  dear,  is,  that  you  had  better  not 
attempt  to  be  a  governess,  as  the  duties  of  the  position  would 
be  too  severe  ibr  your  constitution.  Not  one  word  of  disrespect 
would  I  breathe  toward  either  Mrs.  or  Miss  Hardmau ;  only, 
recalling  my  own  experience,  I  can  not  but  feel  that,  were 
you  to  i'all  uuder  auspices  such  as  theirs,  you  would  contend 
a  while  courageously  with  your  doom ;  then  you  would  piu0 
and  grew  too  weak  for  your  work  ;  you  would  come  homc^ 
if  you  still  had  a  home — broken  down.  Those  languishing 
years  would  follow,  of  which  none  but  the  invalid  and  her 
inmicdiate  friends  feel  the  heart-sickness  and  know  the  burden: 
consumption  or  decline  would  close  the  chapter.  Such  is  the 
history  of  many  a  life  :  I  would  not  have  it  yours.  My  dear, 
we  will  now  walk  about  a  little,  if  you  please." 

They  both  rose  and  slowly  paced  a  green  natural  terrace 
bordering;  the  chasm. 

**  My  dear,"  ere  long  ajrain  began  Mrs.  Pr}'or,  a  sort  of 
timid,  embarrassed  abruptness  marking  her  manner  as  she 
Fpoke — •*  the  young^speciiilly  those  to  whom  naturb  has 
Deen  lavorablo — often — l*requf*ntly — anticipate — look  fonn'aid 
to — to  marriage  as  \\\2  end,  the  goal  of  their  hopes." 

And  she  stopped.    Caroline  came  to  her  relief  with  prompt 
itude,  showing  a  great  deal  more  self-possession  and  couract 
than  horself  on  the  formidable  topic  now  broached 
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•*  They  do,  aud  naturally,"  she  replied,  wi  h  a  calm  em 
phasis  that  startled  Mrs.  Fryor.     "They  look  forward  to 
marriage  ixnth  some  one  they  love  as  the  brightest — the  only 
bright  destiny  that  can  await  them.     Are  they  WTong  ?" 

•*  Oh,  my  dear  !'*  exclaimed  Mrs.  Pryor,  clasping  her  hands ; 
and  again  she  paused.  Caroline  turned  a  searching,  an  eager 
eye  on  the  face  of  her  friend :  that  face  was  much  agitated. 
"  Mj  dear,"  she  murmured,  *'  life  is  an  illusion." 

"But  not  love!  Love  is  real — the  most  real,  the  most 
lasting — the  sweetest  and  yet  the  bitterest  thing  we  know." 

"  My  dear,  it  is  yery  bitter.  It  is  said  to  be  strong — ^strong 
u  death.  Most  of  the  cheats  of  existence  arc  strong.  As  to 
their  sweetness — ^nothing  is  so  transitory :  its  date  is  a  mo- 
ment— ^the  twinkling  of  an  eye :  the  sting  remains  forever. 
It  may  perish  with  the  dawn  of  eternity;  but  it  tortures 
throagh  time  into  its  deepest  night." 

"Yea,  it  tortures  through  time,"  agreed  Caroline,  "except 
when  it  is  mutual  love." 

"  Mutual  love  I  My  dear,  romances  are  pernicious.  You 
do  not  read  them,  I  hope  ?" 

"Sometimes — whenever  I  can  get  them,  indeed  ;  but  ro« 
mance-^Titers  might  know  nothing  of  love,  jud^nug  by  the 
way  in  which  they  treat  of  it." 

"Nothing  whatever,  my  dear  1"  assented  Mrs.  Pryor,  eager- 
ly, "nor  of  marriage ;  and  the  false  pictures  they  give  of  those 
Sibjects  can  not  be  too  strongly  condemned.  They  are  not 
like  reality  :  they  show  you  only  the  green  tempting  surface 
3f  the  marsh,  and  give  not  one  faithful  or  truthful  hint  of  the 
dough  underneath." 

"i3ut  it  is  not  always  slough,"  objected  Carolhie ;  **  there 
»re  happy  marriages.  AVhere  afl'cction  is  reciprocal  and 
linccre,  and  minds  arc  harmonious,  marriages  must  bo 
happy.'; 

"  It  is  never  wholly  happy.  Two  people  can  never  literally 
be  as  one.  There  is,  perhaps,  a  possibility  of  content  under 
peculiar  circumstances,  such  as  are  seldom  combined ;  but  it 
II  as  well  not  to  run  the  rL-rk  :  you  may  make  fatal  mistakes. 
Be  satisfied,  my  dear;  let  all  the  single  be  satisfie-l  with  their 
freedom." 

"You  eclio  my  uncle's  words  I"  txolaimcJ  C\n»hnc,  in  a 
tone  of  dismay ;   "you  speak  like  Mrs   Yorke,  in  her  most 

P     • 
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gloomy  momeutK — ^lite  Him  Mann,  wlien  she  iB  mcwt  smdj 
and  hj-por.boudriactdiy  difpoEed      This  U  lerrible  1" 

■•  No,  il  is  only  true.  Oh,  cLiM  '.  yoa  liave  only  livod  the 
pkasaot  moniing  time  of  lifo :  ihe.bot,  weary  nooii,  Iho  "kI 
evening,  the  euiilcaB  night  are  yet  to  come  ibr  you  '.  Mr. 
Helfltoue,  you  eay,  talks  as  I  talk ;  and  I  vrandcr  how  Mnt 
Matthewsoft  Hebtoue  would  have  talked,  hul  ihe  been  Uving, 
She  died  '. — she  died  I" 

"  And,  alas !  my  own  molhcr  and  father  .  .  .  ."  exolaiiBcd  , 

Caiolinc,  struck  by  a  somber  recollection.  

"  "What  of  thcin  ?"  ^H 

■'  Did  I  never  tell  pu  that  they  were  separated  V       ^^H 
"  I  have  heard  it."  ^^H 

"  They  must  then  have  been  veiy  miserable."  ^^H 

"  You  sec  all  facts  go  to  prove  what  I  aay."  1 1 

"  In  this  caEo  there  ought  to  be  no  sucH  thing  U  mil 
riage 1" 

■'  There  ouglit,  my  dear,  won'  it  only  to  prove  Ihul  this  In* 
is  a  mere  stale  of  probation,  wherein  neither  re&t  nor  rccom- 
pouse  is  to  be  vouehsalcd." 

'■  But  your  own  nianiage,  M-s.  Tryor  V 
"  Jlrs.  Pryor  fihiuidt  and  shudderc-d  as  ifa  rude  finger  bra 
pressed  a  naked  nerve.     Carcli.ie  fi;it  slic  had  touched  what 
would  not  bear  the  slightest  coi.'.ict. 

"  My  marriage  was  nuhapp;, ,"  said  the  lady,  siimmoDUig 
oourane  at  last ;   "  hut  yet — "  ene  hcsilated. 

"But  yet,"  sucgcstcd  Carolii^e,  "nut  ircmiitigably  wrctdh 
ed?" 

"  Nol  ill  its  results,  at  least.  No,"  she  added,  in  a  sonei 
tone  ;  "  God  mingles  somelhiug  of  the  balm  of  merry  even  in 
vials  of  the  most  corrosive  woo,  lie  can  so  turn  events,  that 
from  the  very  same  blind,  rash  act  whence  spranp  the  cutse 
olhalfoiiclite,  may  flow  the  blcs  ingof  the  remainder.  Then. 
I  am  of  a  peculiar  disposition,  I  oivn  that;  lar  from  facile. 
without  address,  in  some  pniuls  eccentric.  I  ought  ni;ver  to 
have  married ;  miue  ia  not  the  nature  easily  to  liud  a  du|jli- 
cale,  or  likely  to  ussimilatc  wlh  a  contrast.  I  was  iiuito 
aware  of  my  ov.-n  ineligibility  ;  .md  if  I  had  not  been  so  tniic 
etiiblu  as  a  governess,  I  never  should  have  niairied :  and 
(hen— ■■ 

Caroline's  eyes  asked  her  to  p.  jcivd— they  r iitn«t«i  at  V> 
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break  the  thick  cloud  of  despair,  which  her  preyious  wordi 
had  eeemed  to  spread  over  life. 

"And  then,  my  dear,  Mr. ,  that  is,  the  gentleman  I 

married,  was,  perhaps,  rather  an  exceptional  than  an  average 
character.  I  hope,  at  least,  the  experience  of  few  has  hecn 
meh  as  mine  was,  or  that  few  have  felt  their  suHerings  as  I 
felt  mine.  They  nearly  shook  my  mind ;  relief  was  so  hopo- 
Ibm — redress  so  unattainable.  But,  my  dear,  I  do  not  wish 
to  dishearten — ^I  only  wish  to  warn  you,  and  to  prove  that  the 
nngle  should  not  be  too  anxious  to  change  their  state,  as  they 
may  change  for  the  worse." 

'*  Thank  you,  my  dear  madam.  I  quite  understand  your 
kind  intentions ;  but  there  is  no  fear  of  my  falling  into  the 
enor  to  which  you  allude.  I,  at  least,  have  no  thoughts  of 
mairiagc,  and  for  that  reason,  I  want  to  make  myself  a  posi- 
tion by  some  other  means." 

"  My  dear,  listen  to  me.  On  what  I  am  going  to  say  I 
have  carefully  dchberatcd ;  having,  indeed,  revolved  the  sub- 
ject in  my  thoughts  ever  since  you  first  mentioned  your  wish 
to  obt£»n  a  situation.  You  know  I  at  present  reside  with 
MiflB  Keeldar  in  the  capacity  of  companion  :  should  she  marry 
(and  that  she  v^ill  marry  ere  long,  many  circumstances  induce 
ma  to  conclude),  I  shall  cease  to  be  necessary  to  her  in  that 
capacity.  I  must  tell  you  that  I  possess  a  small  independ- 
ency, arif<ing  partly  from  my  own  savings,  and  partly  from  a 
kgacy  left  mo  some  years  since;  whenever  I  leave  Field- 
hmi,  I  shall  take  a  house  of  my  own :  I  could  not  endure 
to  live  in  solitude :  I  have  no  relations  whom  I  care  to  in- 
▼ita  to  close  intimacy ;  for,  as  you  must  have  observed,  and 
as  I  have  already  avowed,  my  habits  and  tastes  have  their 
pecaliarities :  to  you,  my  dear,  I  need  not  say  I  am  attach- 
ed; with  you  I  am  happier  than  I  have  ever  been  with 
any  living  thing"  (this  was  said  with  marked  emphasis). 
"Your  society  I  should  esteem  a  very  dear  privilege — an 
inestimable  privilege,  a  comfort,  a  blessing.  You  shall  come 
to  me,  then.  Caroline,  do  you  refuse  me  1  I  hope  you  can 
loYo  me  V 

And  with  these  two  abrupt  questions  she  stopped. 

*•  Indeed,  I  do  love  you,"  was  the  reply.  "  I  should  like  to 
Bve  with  you  :  but  you  are  too  kind." 

"  All  I  have,"  went  on  Mzs.  Piyor,  "  I  would  kave  to  yon ; 
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you  should  bo  provided  for — ^but  never  again  say  I  am  too  iAU, 

Vou  pierce  my  heart,  child !" 

"  But,  my  dear  madam — ^this  generosity — ^I  have  no  claim—" 

**  Hush !  you  must  not  talk  about  it ;  there  are  some  thi^p 
we  can  not  bear  to  hear.     Oh !  it  is  late  to  begin,  bat  I  mtj 
yet  live  a  few  years :  I  can  never  wipe  out  the  past,  bnt  pel 
haps  a  brief  space  in  the  future  may  yet  be  mine  !*' 

Mrs.  Pryor  seemed  deeply  agitated :  large  tean  IremMei 
in  her  eyes,  and  rolled  down  her  cheeks.  Caroline  Idmoi  Imt, 
in  her  gentle,  caressing  way,  skying  softly—- 

"  I  love,  you  dearly.     Don't  cry." 

But  the  lady's  whole  frame  seemed  shaken :  she  sat  dowa, 
bent  her  head  to  her  knee,  and  wept  aloud.  Nothing  eoull 
console  her  till  the  inward  storm  had  had  its  way.  ^*  last 
the  agony  subsided  of  itself. 

"Poor  thing!"  she  murmured,  returning  Caiobne*s  kki. 
"  poor  lonely  lamb  !  But  come,"  she  added,  abruptly,  **  eonub 
we  must  go  home." 

For  a  short  distance  Mrs.  Pryor  walked  very  fast :  by  d^ 
grees,  however,  she  calmed  down  to  her  wonted  manner,  fill 
into  her  usual  characteristic  pace — a  peculiar  one,  like  all  Imt 
movements ;  and  by  the  time  they  reached  Fieldhead,  she  bal 
re-entered  into  herself;  the  outside  was,  as  usual,  still  and  d^. 
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TWO   LIVES. 

Only  half  of  Moore's  activity  and  resolution  had 

in  his  defense  of  the  mill :  he  showed  the  other  half  (and  a 
terrible  half  it  was)  in  the  indefatigable,  the  relentleai  nath 
duity  with  which  he  pursued  the  leaders  of  the  riot.  The 
mob,  the  mere  followers,  he  let  alone  :  perhaps  an  innate  weom 
of  justice  told  him  that  men  misled  oy  false  counsels,  and 
goaded  by  privations,  are  not  fit  objects  of  vengeance,  and  tliat 
he  who  would  visit  an  even  violent  act  on  the  bent  head  of 
auOering,  is  a  tyrant,  not  a  judge.     At  all  eventi,  thoi^  k 
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many  of  the  number,  having  recognized  them  during  the  '  / 
latter  part  of  the  attack,  when  day  began  to  dawn,  he  let  them  f 
pass  him  on  street  and  road  without  notice  or  threat.       \ 
The  leaders  he  did  not  know.     They  were  strangers—   | 
emissaries  from  the  large  towns.     Most  of  these  were  not    ! 
members  of  the  operative  class :  they  were  chiefly  '*  down*    ! 
dimnghts,'*  bankrupts,  men  always  in  debt,  and  often  in  drink     ' 
men  who  had  nothing  to  lose,  and  much — in  the  way  of  char    / 
•leter,  cash,  and  cleanliness — to  gain.     These  persons  Moon  / 
hunted  like  any  sleuth-hound ;  and  well  he  liked  the  occupa  | 
tion :  its  excitement  was  of  a  kind  pleasant  to  his  nature  :  he 
liked  it  better  than  making  cloth. 

Ilii  horse  must  have  hated  these  times,  for  it  was  ridden 

ooth  hard  and  oflen :  ho  almost  lived  on  the  road,  and  the 

fresh  air  was  as  welcome  to  his  lungs  as  the  policeman*s  quest 

to  his  mood :  ho  preferred  it  to  the  steam  of  dye-houses.    The 

magistrates  of  the  district  must  have  dreaded  him :  they  were 

rfow,  timid  men  ;  he  liked  both  to  frighten  and  to  rouse  them. 

He  liked  to  force  them  to  betray  a  certain  fear,  which  mado 

them  alike  falter  in  resolve  and  recoil  in  action — the  icar, 

amply,  of  assassination.     This,  indeed,  was  the  dread  which 

bad  hitherto  hampered  every  manufacturer,  and  almost  every 

fablic  man  in  the  disjtrict.     IleUtone  alone  had  ever  repelled 

It.    The  old  Cossack  knew  well  he  might  be  shot :  he  knew 

there  was  risk  ;  but  such  death  had  ibr  his  nerves  no  terrors  : 

it  Would  have  been  his  chosen,  mic^ht  he  have  had  a  choice. 

Moore  likewise  knew  his  danger :   the  result  was  an  un- 
(jnenchable  scorn  of  the  quarter  whence  such  danger  was  to 
bo  apprehended.*    The  cunsciousness  that  he  hunted  assassins 
Was  the  spur  in  his  high-mettled  temper's  Hank.    As  lor  lear, 
he  was  too  proud — too  hard-nurtured  —  (if  you  will)  —  too 
phlegmatic  a  man  to  fear.     Many  a  time  he  rode  belated 
over  moors,  moonlit  or  moonless,  as  the  case  might  be,  with 
fcelings  far  more  elate,  faculties  far   better  refreshed,  than 
when  safety  and  stagnation  environed  him  in  the  counting- 
house.     Four  was  llu;  number  of  the  leatlers  to  be  accounted 
ibr:  two,  in  the  course  of  a  fortnight,  were  bron«rlit  to  bay 
aear  Stilbro' ;  the  remaining  two  it  was  ne«vscary  to  seek 
farther  oli':  their  haunts  were  supposed  to  lie  near  liirming- 
ham. 
Meantime,  the  clothier  did  not  neglect  his  battered  mill 


iu  T«pamlioii  wft*  t'BieemeJ  n  light  ta»k  ; 
glusticn'  work  nionc  bcin)>  iiccil(.-d.     The  riatera  not  hai 
■hcccciIl'iI  ill  aDcrtuig  an  cnlnince.  Iiisgrim,  nrauU  daili 
tfac  muchiiic: — hait  cscapeil  damage. 

Whelhut,  during  ihis  buay  lifa — whether,  while 
rmtice  aud  exacting  busiuctis  cluimed  hia  ODCrgiw  bjmI  hi 
raased  hi»  thuughtB — he  now  and  then  gavo  one  nuKan 
dodicatod  one  eRurt,  la  keep  alive  gcotlcr  Rn»  tbui  thi 
which  Braolder  in  the  fane  of  Nemctii,  it  is  not  t»Mf 
discover.  He  seldom  went  near  Fieldheod ;  if  ho  did,  I 
visits  wore  brief:  if  he  called  at  the  rectory,  it  «*■  oahr 
hold  oonferences  with  the  rector  in  bis  study.  Ho  naiataHi 
^  ri|pd  couno  very  Rteadily.  Meantime,  the  history  of  t 
f  conlioued  traublcd :  there  was  no  luSl  in  the  tei 
r  long  hurricane  still  swept  the  CoiitioenL 
lliol  the  faiutcst  sign  ef  serene  weather ;  no  ope 
^^^^h  clouds  of  btttile-dost  and  smoke  ;"  no  fall  of 
gKunl  to  the  olive  ;-  no  ccfisalion  of  the  red  raiu  wliieli  aos 
ithes  the  lialeful  and  glorious  laurel.  Meanlimc.  Koin  b 
her  sappers  and  miners  at  work  under  Moore's  liMt,  ai 
whether  ho  rode  or  walked — whether  ho  only  onuMd  1 
conn  ling- house  hearth,  or  gtUlopod  ever  luUea  llush»dgB  I 
wu  awuru  of  a  hollow  cuhu.  and  felt  the  gtotuid  ibaha  to  1 

While  tho  rummer  thus  passed  wilh  Moore,  how  did 
}a{?«o  wilh  Shiiley  aud  Caroiiuo  7  Lot  us  &nt  vial  t 
heirras.  How  does  she  look  1  Like  a  loi-e-lora  maiden,  H 
and  pining  for  a  uegleciful  swaia  7  Does  she  sit  ibt  day  Im 
bent  over  some  sedentary  task  1  Has  she  fnuTor  a  book 
her  hand,  or  buwIu^'  on  her  knee,  and  eyea  unly*fbr  that,  ti 
words  lor  nothing,  and  thougbta  uospekeu  7 

By  no  means.     Shirley  is  all  right.     Jf  b«r  wiitTol  a 
of  physiognomy  is  uot  goue,  no  more  is  ker  esTeteM  mxiii 
She  keeps  her  durk  old  manor-heiuio  light  nod  bright  wil 
bcf  cbeory  presence :  tho  gallery',  and  the  low-ceiloj  diunl 
that  open  into  it,  have  loaroed  lively  echoes  from 
tiu  dim  entrance  ball,  with  its  one  window,  has  { 
gr  accuslunied  to  Ibu  frequent  rustle  of  a  silk 
nr  Bwuupa  scrou  from  room  to  room,  now  can. 
Id  tbe  barbarous  peach-bloom  salon,  now  ontering 
nam  to  open  its  easements,  and  lot  in  tho  awset  •osBtvf) 
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imette  and  sweet-briar,  anon  brinprin^  plants  from  the  stair- 
Mse  wIihIow  to  place  iu  the  tun  at  the  open  porch  door. 

She  takos  her  sewing  oocai.:ionally  ;    bat,  by  some  iktaiity, 

ihe  is  (J domed  never  lo  liit  steadily  at  it  lor  above  five  minutes 

at  a  time  :  licr  thimble  is  ecarocly  fitted  on,  her  needle  scarce 

threaded,  when  a  sudden  thou^rlit  calls  her  up-stairs :  perhaps 

ibe  goes  to  seek  some  just-thea-rcmcmbcrcd  old  ivor}'- backed 

Medic-book,  or  older  china-topped  work-box,  quite  unnceded, 

bat  which  seems  at  the  moment  indispensable ;  perhaps  to 

arrange  her  hair,  or  a  drawer  which  she  recollects  to  have 

tten  that  tnoruing  in  a  state  of  curious  confusion ;  perhaps 

only  to  take  a  peep  from  a  particular  window  at  a  particular 

^w,  whence  Briarlield  church  and  rectory  are  visible,  pleas- 

i&tly  bowered  in  trees.    She  has  scarcely  returned,  and  again 

tiktti  up  the  slip  of  cambric,  or  square  of  half- wrought  can- 

▼Ml  when  Tartar's  bold  scrape  and  strangled  whistle  are 

Mud  at  the  porch-door,  and  she  must  run  to  open  it  for  him  ; 

*tis  a  hot  day  ;  he  comes  in  j)anting ;  she  must  convoy  hiiri 

to  the  kitchen,  and  see  with  her  own  ♦•yes  that  his  water-bowl 

»  Kplcuished.     Through  t!ie  opeu  kitciion-door  the  court  is 

'ttiblc,  all  sunny  and  gay,  and  j>copled  with  turkeys  and  their 

pwdis,  pea-hens  and  their  chichs,  pearl-flecked  Cniinea  fowls, 

**1 1  bright  variety  of  pure  white,  and  purple-necked,  and 

^1^  and  cinaanio[i-])lnined  i)igoons.     Irroai.stiblc  spectarle  to 

Shirley  I    She  runs  to  the  piintry  for  a  roll,  and  she  stands  on 

^^  door-step  scatlering  crumbs  ;  around  her  throng  her  eaircr, 

P'^nip,  happy,  li.*alhered  vasadis.     John  is  about  the  stables, 

*^W  John  must  be  talked  to,  and  her  mare  looked  at.     She 

^  rtili  pelting  and  patting  it,  when  the  cows  come  in  to  be 

•"jtcd :   this  is  important ;    Sairlcy  must  stay  and  take  a 

^*^^itw  of  them  all.     There  are  perhaps  some  little  calves, 

•*io  new-yeaned  lamb.s — it  may  bo  twins,  whose  mothers 

hivo  rejected  them :    Miss  Keeldar  must  be  introduced   lo 

^^^  by  John — must  permit  hv'rsolf  the  treat  of  feeding  them 

**lh  her  own  hand,  under  the  direction  of  her  careful  ibreman. 

'*lcanlime,  Jobn  moots  doubt tul  questions  about  the  fanning 

•^Certain  '*croris,"  and  "ings,"  an»l  "hidms,"  and  his  mistress 

**  Uece«itated  to  fetcli  her  g.ir  len-hat — a  gip?y-straw — and 

•cconipauy  him,  over  stile  am;  along  hedirerow,  to  hear  the 

teiiclusion  i)f  the  whole  airrieuiiural  matter  on  I  ho  Sj'ot,  and 

»ilh  the  t^aid  "crofis,"  "iugs,     and  "  holms"  under  her  oye 
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Bright  aflemoon  thus  wears  into  sod  eTening,  and  the  oomci 

home  to  a  late  tea,  and  aflber  tea  she  never  sews. 

After  tea  Shirley  reads,  and  she  is  just  about  as  tenadoQi 
of  her  book  as  she  is  hxx  of  her  needle.  Her  study  is  the  mg , 
her  scat  a  foot-stool,  or  perhaps  only  the  carpet  at  Mrs.  Pryor^i 
feet — there  she  always  learned  her  lesson  when  a  child,  and 
old  habits  have  a  strong  power  over  her.  The  tawny  and 
lion-likc  bulk  of  Tartar  is  ever  stretched  beside  her ;  his  negfo 
muzzle  laid  on  his  fore-paws,  straight,  strong,  and  shapely  ai 
the  limbs  of  an  Alpine  wolf.  One  hand  of  the  mistress  gcK* 
erally  reposes  on  the  loving  serf's  rude  head,  because  if  she 
takes  it  away  he  groans  and  is  discontented.  Shirley's  mind 
is  given  to  her  book  ;  she  lifts  not  her  eyes ;  she  neither  stin 
nor  speaks :  unless  it  bo  to  return  a  brief,  respectful  answer  to 
INlrs.  TryoTt  who  addresses  deprecatory  phrases  to  her 
and  then. 

"  My  dear,  you  had  better  not  have  that  great  dog  so 
you  :  he  is  crushing <hc  border  of  your  dress." 

''  Oh,  it  is  only  muslin ;  I  can  put  a  clean  one  on  to-mor* 
row." 

"  j\Iy  dear,  I  wish  you  could  acfjuire  the  habit  of  sitting  t0 
a  table  when  you  read." 

"  1  will  tf}'  ma'am,  some  time ;  but  it  is  so  comfortable  fa 
do  as  Olio  has  always  been  accustomed  to  do." 

•'  My  dear,  let  me  bog  of  you  to  put  that  book  down  :  yoo 
are  trying  your  eyes  by  the  doubtful  lirelight." 

"  No,  ma'am,  not  at  all :  my  eyes  are  never  tired." 

Al  last,  however,  a  pule  light  falls  on  the  page  from  tlM 
window:  she  looks,  the  moon  is  up;  she  closes  the  vuluma 
rii*c\s,  and  walks  through  the  room.  Her  book  has,  perhap!, 
bt»eu  a  good  one  :  it  has  refreshed,  refilled,  rewarmed  her 
heart  ;  it  has  set  her  brain  astir,  furnished  her  mind  with 
j»iclnrc3.  The  still  parlor,  the  clean  hearth,  the  M'indow 
cjjeiiing  on  the  twilight  sky,  and  showing  its  "  sweet  regent," 
new  throned  and  glorious,  snilice  to  make  earth  an  Eden,  life 
a  poem  for  Shirley.  A  sliil,  deep,  inborn  delight  glows  in 
her  young  veins  ;  unminL^lcd— untroubled  ;  not  to  be  reached 
or  ravished  by  human  agency,  bccanso  by  no  human  agency 
bestowed  ;  the  pure  pift  of  God  to  lli.s  creature,  the  free  do^-ei 
of  Nature  to  her  child.  'J 'his  joy  gives  her  experience  of  a 
gonii-Uftr      Buoyant,  by  green  stejis,  by  ghid  hilU  all  yonlaia 
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and  light,  the  reaches  a  station  scarcely  lower  tlian  that 
whence  angels  looked  down  ou  the  dreamer  of  Bethel,  and 
her  eye  seeks,  and  her  poul  possesses,  the  vision  of  life  as  she 
withes  it.  No— not  as  she  wishes  it :  she  has  not  time  to 
with  :  the  swift  glory  spreads  out,  sweeping  and  kindling,  and 
multiplies  its  splendors  faster  than  Thought  can  cflect  its  com- 
binations, faster  than  Aspiration  can  utter  her  longings.  Shir 
Itj  tays  nothing  while  the  trance  is  upon  her — she  is  quite 
mate ;  but  if  Mrs.  Pryor  speaks  to  her  now,  she  goes  out  quietly 
and  continues  her  walk  up-stairs  in  the  dim  gallcr}'. 

If  Shirley  were  not  an  indolent,  a  reckless,  an  ignorant 
being,  the  would  take  a  pen  at  such  moments ;  or  at  least 
wliila  the  recollection  of  such  moments  was  yet  fresh  ou  her 
^Hrit ;  she  would  seize,  she  would  fix  the  apparition,  tell  the 
▼iiion  revealed.  Had  she  a  little  more  of  the  organ  of  Ac- 
^isitiveness  in  her  head — a  little  more  of  the  love  of  property 
in  her  nature,  she  would  take  a  good-sized  sheet  of  paper  and 
write  plainly  out,  in  her  own  queer  but  clear  and  legible  hand, 
the  story  that  had  been  narrated,  the  song  that  had  been  sung 
to  her,  and  thus  possess  what  she  was  enabled  to  create. 
But  indolent  she  is,  reckless  she  is,  and  most  ignorant,  for  she 
does  not  know  her  dreams  are  rare — her  feelings  peculiar:  she 
doet  not  know,  has  never  known,  and  will  die  without  know- 
ing, the  full  value  of  that  spring  whoso  bright,  fresh  bubbling 
in  her  heart  keeps  it  green. 

Shirley  takes  lite  easily  ;  is  not  that  fact  written  in  her  eye  ? 
In  her  good-tempered  moments,  is  it  not  as  full  of  lazy  soft- 
ness as  in  her  brief  fits  of  anger  it  is  fulgent  with  quick-flash- 
ing fire  ?  Her  nature  is  in  her  eye  :  so  long  as  she  is  calm, 
indolence,  indulgence,  humor,  and  tenderness  possess  that 
large  gray  sphere  :  incense  her — a  red  ray  pierces  the  dew — 
it  quickens  instantly  to  flame. 

Ere  the  month  of  July  was  passed,  Miss  Keeldar  would 
probably  have  started  with  Caroline  on  that  northern  tour 
they  had  planned  ;  but  just  at  that  epoch  an  invasion  befell 
Field  head  :  a  genteel  foraging  party  besieged  Shirley  in  her 
castle,  and  compelled  her  to  surrender  at  discretion.  An  uncle, 
ftn  aunt,  and  two  coasins  from  the  south,  a  Mr.,  Mrs.,  and 

two  Misses  Sympson  of  Sympson  Grove, shire  came  down 

updn  her  in  state.     The  laws  of  hospitality  obliged  her  to 
giTA  in,  which  the  did  with  a  facihty  which  somewhat  sur 
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pond  C^iotine.  who  kn«w  bet  to  Iw  prompt  in  setion  aoA 
fartife  in  expedicat,  where  &  victory  W&i  lo  ue  gitined  ibi  her 
«dL  Mh  Hdatooe  eren  aaked  her  how  it  wu  she  snbtnittMl 
n  mdilf  T^-afae  amvereil,  old  feeling  liad  (hcrir  power ' 
sh»  ImiI  pUKd  Im  jean  of  her  early  youih  at  Sympaon 
Gmm. 

"  How  dii  the  like  her  relatir«s  T' 


She  h*d  nothing  it 
Harry  Sympeon,  inden 
nnlite  bi«  nsteis.  oitd  •" 
ba  «ns  wA  coming  tn 


ewty  iluve  minute' 
in  bnnm  ntin.  ax 
,   nitli   pattern  t 


replied :  littlu 

f  the  family,  was  very 

traterly  Iwea  ibnd;  Ixit 

last  nut  jvU 

tr  in  Bnarfield  dranh 

6dgety,  dttcrly  g«nllo> 

ebanff»d  hi*  pontiaa 

i-looldns,  eld«tjy  lady, 

»tig  ladieB.  in  ^ttem 

irley  had  the  bit  of  a 

miiUl  of  lliis  jjarl^-  ;   niid 

ing  brought  her  into  in- 

a  her  tlicTO  a  while,  and  look 


hluks 

very  forlorn  was  her  nspwt.     Ha* 

epectablo  sooietv. 

after  Ilia  Helsior 

Separated  front  Mis?  Keelilar  for  the  present,  as  she  eonid 
not  sci'k  her  in  the  midst  of  her  fine  rel.ilivcs  ;  scared  away 
from  Fieldhead  by  the  visilinir  oommalion  which  the  new 
arrivals  occasionL'il  in  the  neighborhood,  Caroline  was  limited 
cuce  mure  to  the  pray  rectory ;  the  solitary  morning  walk  in 
lemote  bvpnthsi  the  lonp.  lonely  afternoon  sitting  in  a  quiet 
parlor  whirh  the  sun  forarok  at  noon,  or  in  the  garden  alcovo 
where  it  shone  brip;ht,  yet  sad,  on  the  ripening  red  curranti 
trained  over  the  trellis,  and  on  the  fair  monthly  roses  entwined 
between,  and  through  them  fell  checkered  ou  Caroline,  sitting 
in  her  white  Mimmor-drcss,  still  as  a  garden  statne.  There 
she  rvail  old  boulis,  taken  from  her  uncle's  library  r  the  Greek 
and  Liiiin  wme  of  no  use  to  her;  and  its  collec'tion  of  lii;ht 
Jitcratnre  was  chiefly  contained  on  a  shelf  which  had  belonged 
10  her  anni  i'\Inry  :' «)mo  venerable  Lady's  Magazines,  that 
had  once  peil'iiriiied  a  sea-voyago  with  their  o«Tier,  and  under- 
gone a  Bloriii,  and  whose  pages  wore  stained  with  salt  water ; 
lorae  mad  31elhodist  Magazines,  lull  or  miracles  and  appari* 
tions,  of  preternatural  warnings,  ominous  dreams,  and  frenzied 
fanatieiam ;  the  equally  mad  Letlei^  of  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Rowe, 
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from  tli6  Dead  to  tho  Living ;  a  few  old  English  classics— 
from  these  faded  flowers  Caroline  had  in  her  childhood  ex- 
tneted  the  honey — they  were  tasteless  to  her  now.  By  tho 
way  of  change,  and  also  of  doing  good,  she  would  sew ;  make 
^annents  for  the  poor,  according  to  good  Miss  Ainlcy*s  direc- 
tioD.  Sometimes,  as  she  felt  and  saw  her  tears  fall  slowly 
«a  her  woric,  she  would  wonder  how  the  excellent  woman 
irho  had  cut  it  out  and  arranged  it  fof  her,  managed  to  he  so 
•qnably  serene  in  her  solitude. 

**  I  nerer  find  Miss  Ainloy  oppressed  with  despondency,  or 
lost  in  grief,*'  she  thought ;  "  yet  her  cottage  is  a  still,  dim, 
Uttle  place,  and  she  is  without  a  hright  hope  or  near  friend  in 
the  world.  1  rememher^  though,  she  told  me  once,  she  had 
tatored  her  thoughts  to  tend  upward  to  Heaven.  She  allow- 
ed there  was,  and  ever  had  heen,  little  enjoy nKnt  in  this  world 
ton  )Mr ;  and  she  looks,  I  suppose,  to  the  bliss  of  the  world  to 
eome.  So  do  nuns — iwith  their  close  cell,  their  iron  lamp, 
their  robe  strait  as  a  shroud,  their  bed  narrow  as  a  coffin. 
She  says,  oflen,  she  has  no  fear  of  death — no  dread  of  tho 
grave :  no  more,  doubtless,  had  St.  Simeon  Styiitcs,  lifted  up 
terrible  on  his  wild  column  in  the  wilderness:  no  more  has 
the  Hindoo  votary  stretched  on  his  couch  of  iron  spikes. 
Both  these  having  violated  nature,  their  natural  likings  and 
antipathies  arc  reversed  :  they  grow  altogether  morbid.  I  do 
fear  death  as  yet,  but  I  believe  it  is  because  I  am  young : 
poor  Miss  Aiuley  would  cling  closer  to  life,  if  life  had  more 
eharms  for  her.  God  surelv  did  not  create  us,  and  cause  us 
to  live,  with  the  sole  end  of  wishing  always  to  die.  I  believe, 
in  my  heart,  wo  were  intended  to  prize  life  and  enjoy  it,  so 
long  as  we  retain  it.  Existence  never  was  originally  meant 
to  be  that  useless,  blank,  palo,  slow-trailing  thing  it  often 
bi^oomcs  to  many,  and  is  becoming  to  me,  among  tiic  rest. 

"Nobody,"  eho  went  on — '* nobody  iu  particular  is  to 
bltme,  that  I  can  see,  for  tho  state  in  which  things  arc  ;  and 
I  can  not  tell,  however  much  I  puzzle  over  it,  how  they  are 
to  bo  altered  for  tho  better ;  but  I  feel  there  is  something 
wrong  somewhere.  I  believe  single  women  should  have  moro 
to  do— better  chances  of  interesting  and  profitable  occupation 
than  they  possess  now.  And  when  I  s})eak  thus,  I  have  no 
impression  that  I  displeaso  God  by  my  words ;  that  I  am 
•itner  impious  or  impatient,  irreligious  or  sacrilegious.     Mf 
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oonsolalion  ii,  indeed,  thai  God  heats  many  ft  groaa,  and 

ooinpiLeaioaatcs  much  grief  wbitjli  utau  stops  hi*  ca.rt  agaimt) 
01  frowns  on  with  impotent  conk-mpt.  1  say  impotent,  fiu  i 
obecrre  that  to  siicli  ^riarances  as  euciety  caii  not  I'eadily  eun, 
it  usually  forliids  uUeruucu,  on  pa.ia  of  ita  6corn ;  thin  scon 
he\a%  only  a  sort  uf  tiuaeled  uloiik  to  its  dufi^rmed  wvakiiwk 
I'eople  hatii  to  be  nuniiidtMl  of  ilia  they  aTe  unabie  ox  uawtll- 
iDg  to  rcmed)  .  ,  —  forcing  oa  thom  a  lciue«( 

their  nwu  iucap.  uful  BCnse  of  an  vbligtlHO 

tA  mukc  eouia  u  ibles  their  ciue  and  ehakat 

their  Helf'Compl  a,  like  the  houfietess  aaA 

tuiomployed  pot.  .  >oi  a  place  and  bu  occapk- 

tion  in  the  wort  ilurba  the  hoppy  and  lich; 

it  diaturbs  pait  imeroud  families  of  gi/U  in 

this   noighborl  »,   the    Birtwbisll^  Uw 

Sykes.     The  I  .  „_  i  ve  uvery  ono  in  bowiew 

or  in  profession. ,  ^  „_,e  aom  ithiug  to  do;  their  nitca 
have  no  carllJy  ciiijiloymciil,  btU  Iioiifti.-liul-l  woik  and  sow- 
ing ;  no  earthly  plL-iisuie,  but  an  uiipruritablo  visiliug  i  and 
no  hope,  in  all  llicir  hlj  to  coiuo,  of  any  thing  better.  Thit 
stagnant  slate  of  things  makus  llioin  d';o!ine  in  health  :  thay 
are  never  well ;  and  tlieir  miinia  and  views  shrink  to  wonder- 
oua  narrowness.  Tiie  groat  wisli — l!ie  sole  aim  of  avery  ons 
of  iht'm  is  to  be  married,  bnt  the  rnnjorily  %vill  never  marry  : 
they  will  die  as  they  now  livu.  They  sclieiiie,  ihcy  plot,  they 
dress  to  ensnare  husbands.  T'lu  gentlemeik  turn  them  into 
ridiculo  :  they  don't  want  them  ;  ihey  liold  lli^ni  very  cheap: 
they  say — I  have  heard  them  say  it  with  fui'criiig  laughs 
many  a  time — the  matrimonial  market  is  oveislocked.  Fa? 
thcrs  say  so  likewise,  and  arc  angry  nilh  their  tlaughterf 
when  ihoy  observe  their  inaiimuvres  :  they  order  them  lo  stay 
at  home.  What  do  they  cspccl  them  to  do  at  liomo  1  If 
you  ask — they  would  answer,  sew  and  cook.  Tliey  expect 
them  to  do  this,  and  this  only,  contentedly,  regularly,  uneoni* 
plainiugly,  aU  their  lives  long,  as  if  they  iiad  no  germs  of 
iaeullies  for  any  thing  else  :  a  doeliine  as  rea^rouable  to  hold, 
as  it  would  bo  tliat  the  fathei-s  huvo  no  faculties  but  lur  eat- 
ing what  tlieir  daughters  cog!-:,  or  lor  wealing  what  they  sow, 
Could  men  live  so  themselves  ?  Would  they  not  be  very 
weuiy?  And  wlieu  there  came  no  relief  to  tlieir  weariuesl, 
but  outy  reproaches  at  its  slightest  man i festal  ion,  would  not 
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*  their  woarincss  fennent  in  time  to  frenzy  ?  Lucretia,  spin- 
ning at  midnight  in  the  midst  of  her  maidens,  and  Solomon*b 
firtuous  woman,  are  often  quoted  as  patterns  of  what  '  the 
Kx'  (as  they  say)  ought  to  bo.  I  dou*t  know :  Luoretia,  I 
dire  say,  was  a  most  worthy  sort  of  person,  much  like  my 
eousin  Ilortenso  Moore ;  but  she  kept  her  servants  up  very 
late.  I  should  not  have  liked  to  be  among  the  number  of  the 
roaidcas.  Hortenso  would  just  work  me  and  Sarah  in  that 
lishioii,  if  she  could,  and  neither  of  us  would  bear  it.  Tho 
'virtnous  woman,*  again,  had  her  household  up  in  the  very 
middle  of  the  night ;  she  '  got  breakfast  over'  (as  Mrs.  Sykcs 
nys)  before  one  o'clock,  a.  m.  ;  but  she  had  something  more 
to  do  than  spin  and  give  out  portions :  she  was  a  manufac* 
tmer — she  made  fine  linen  and  sold  it :  she  was  an  agricul- 
turist— she  bought  estates  and  planted  vineyards.  That 
woman  was  a  manager :  she  was  what  the  matrons  here- 
abouts call  *  a  clever  woman.'  On  the  whole,  I  like  her  a 
good  deal  better  than  Lucretia  ;  but  I  don't  believe  cither 
Mr.  Armitage  or  Mr.  Sykcs  could  have  got  the  ad  van  I  age  of 
her  in  a  bargain  :  yet  I  like  her.  *  Strength  and  honor  were 
her  clothing :  the  heart  of  her  husband  safclv  trusted  in  her. 
She  opened  her  mouth  with  wisdom  :  in  her  tongue  was  the 
law  of  kindness  :  her  children  rose  up  and  called  her  blessed  : 
her  husband  also  praised  her.'  King  of  Israel  I  your  niodjl 
of  a  woman,  is  a  worthy  model  I  But  are  we,  iu  these  days, 
brought  up  to  be  like  her  ?  i\Icn  of  Vorkshire  I  do  your 
daughters  reach  this  royal  standard  ?  Can  Ihcy  roach  it  ? 
Can  you  help  them  to  reach  it  ?  Can  you  give  tlicni  a  fiuld 
in  which  their  faculties  may  be  exercised  and  grow  ?  ■Men 
of  England  I  look  at  your  poor  girls,  many  of  tliem  fading 
around  yon,  dropping  ofl'in  consumption  or  decline  :  or,  what 
is  worse,  degenerating  into  sour  old  maids,  envious,  backbiting, 
wretched,  because  life  is  a  desert  to  them  ;  or,  what  is  woi-st 
of  all.  reduced  to  strive,  by  .«can'e  modest  coquetr}*  and  debris- 
ing  artifice,  to  gain  that  position  and  consideration  by  niarri  i;:e, 
which  to  celibacy  is  denied,  l-'atlicrs  I  can  not  you  alter  lii!.'>o 
things?  Perhaps  not  all  at  once;  luit  coissiilor  t!i;>  in:i'ler 
well  when  it  is  brouglit  before  vuu,  receive  it  as  a  tiiei:ie 
worthy  of  thought :  do  not  dismiss  it  with  an  idle  jeit  or  an 
onmanly  insult.  You  would  wish  to  be  jiroud  of  youi 
daughters,  and  not  to  blush  for  them — ^then  seek  for  them  au 
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iBterest  and  an  occnpstiofi  ^rinck  s)m&  ntn  them  al)«n  • 
the  iiirt,  the  mamraner,  the  macbief-aiakiDg  tale-be«nr. 
Keep  jroor  girls'  ntindc  unov  and  fertlerol — ^tht^y  will  still  be 
ft  plagne  and  a  care,  mactioMi  a  disgrace  to  yaa :  cullivate 
Ibem — pve  tbeoi  scape  kbA  mtk — the;  viU  be  yosr  gayest 
eompanioas  in  bwllh ;  jvtr  t«Bi)erc$t  tmnes  in  Bcknes  j  fanr 
meat  &ithfiil  pnip  '*  "-""  "* 


OxE  fioesnmmeroaTinaiCftrolmels.idspcn!  enlitolj-  atone 
(her  uncle  being  aS  Whiiibun.-).  aa^i  -a  ';  ^'  :■  ;,i-.  !,r:-lit.  uolje- 
less,  breezeless,  cloudless  hours  (how  many  they  seemed  siace 
Eunri&e  !)  had'beeii  to  her  as  desolaie  as  if  they  had  gone  over 
her  head  in  the  shadowless  and  trarkicjs  wastes  of  Zshara, 
instead  of  in  the  bloomicig  garden  of  an  English  home,  she 
■was  sitting  in  the  alcove — her  task  of  work  on  her  knee,  hex 
fingers  assiduously  plying  the  needle,  her  eyes  following  and 
regulating  their  movements,  lier  brain  working  restlessly^ 
when  Fanny  came  to  the  door,  looked  round  over  the  la^rn 
and  borders,  and  not  seeing  her  whom  she  sought,  called  ont, 
"  Miss  Caroline  V 

A  low  voice  answered,  "  Fanny  1"'  It  issued  from  the 
alcove,  and  ihithcr  Fanny  hastened — a  note  in  her  band, 
which  she  delivered  to  fingers  that  hardly  seemed  to  have 
nerve  lo  hold  it.  Miss  Ilelstonc  did  not  ask  whence  it  came, 
and  she  did  not  look  at  it :  she  let  it  drop  among  the  folds  of 
her  work. 

"  Joe  Scotfs  son,  Harry,  brought  it,"  said  Fanny. 

The  gir!  was  no  enclianlress,  and  knew  no  magic-spell,  yet 
■what  she  said  took  almost  magical  effect  on  her  young  mi»> 
tress :  she  lifted  her  head  with  the  quick  motion  of  revived 
sensation  ;  she  shot — not  a  languid,  but  a  lilb-like,  qiiestioninc 
glance  at  Fanny. 

■■  Harr>-  Scott  I     Who  (ent  him  1" 
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•    *  He  came  from  the  Holl«w." 

The  dnippcd  note  was  snatched  up  eagerly — the  seal  was 
brokea  :  it  was  read  in  two  seconds.  An  alfectionate  billet 
from  Hortensc,  inibrmiiig  her  young  cousin  that  she  was  re- 
turned from  Wormwood  Wells ;  that  she  was  alone  to  day, 
a«  Robert  was  gone  to  Whiubury  market ;  that  nothing  would 
give  her  greater  pleasure  than  to  have  Caroline's  company  to 
tea ;  and — ^the  good  lady  added — she  was  sure  such  a  change 
wcMild  be  most  acceptable  and  beneficial  to  Caroline,  who  must 
be  ladly  at  a  loss  both  for  safe  guidance  and  improving  society 
^ce  the  misunderstanding  between  Robert  and  Mr.  llelstone 
had  occasioned  a  separation  from  her  "  meilleure  amie,  Hor- 
tenie  Gerard  Moore."  In  a  postscript,  she  was  urged  to  put 
on  her  bonnet  and  run  down  directly. 

Caroline  did  not  need  the  injunction :  glad  was  she  to  lay 
by  the  brown  Holland  child' s-slip  she  was  trimming  with  braid 
for  the  Jew's- basket,  to  hasten  np-stairs,  cover  her  curls  with 
her  straw  bonnet,  and  throw  round  her  shoulders  the  black 
dlk  fcarf,  whose  simple  drapery  suited  as  well  her  ^hapc  as 
its  dark  hue  set  off  the  purity  of  her  dress  and  the  fairness  of 
her  face  ;  glad  was  she  to  escape  ibr  a  few  hours  the  solitude, 
the  aadncss,  the  nightmare  of  iier  liie  ;  glad  to  run  down  the 
giecn  lane  sloping  to  tJic  Hollow,  to  scent  the  fragrance  of 
hedge-flowers  sweeter  than  the  perfume  of  moss-rose  or  lily. 
True,  she  knew  llobert  was  not  at  the  cottage ;  but  it  was 
delight  to  go  where  he  had  lately  been :  so  long,  so  totally 
separated  iiom  him,  merely  to  see  his  home,  to  enter  the  room 
where  he  had  that  morning  sat,  felt  like  a  reunion.  As  such 
it  revived  her ;  and  then  Illusion  was  again  following  her  in 
Pen-mask  :  the  soft  agitation  of  wings  caressed  her  cheek,  and 
the  air,  breathing  from  the  blue  summer  sky,  bore  a  voice 
which  whispered,  "  llobert  may  come  home  while  you  are  in 
hit  house ;  and  then,  at  least,  you  may  look  in  his  face — at 
l»a«t  you  may  give  him  your  hand  :  perhaps,  for  a  minute, 
yon  may  sit  beside  him." 

••  Silence  I"  was  her  austere  response :  but  she  loved  the 
comforter  and  the  consolation. 

Misa  Moore  probably  caught  from  the  window  the  gleam 
•ad  flatter  of  Caroline's  white  attire  through  the  branchy 
gmrden-thrubs,  for  she  advanced  from  the  cottage  porch  to 
meet  her.     Straight,  unbending,  phlegmatic  aa  usual,  shir 
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cama  on :  no  haste  or  ccala^y  wae  ever  permitted  to  disuTiIfV^ 
the  dignity  of  Aer  movements;  but  she  Emilci),  well  pleaaeil 
tomark  tiie  delight  ofherpupil.lo  icel  her  kiss,  and  thogontla, 
geniul  strain  of  her  embrace.  She  led  her  teoilerly  iu — half' 
deceived  and  wholly  flattered.  Half-deceived  I  had  it  not 
been  so,  she  would  in  all  probabilit)'  have  put  her  to  th« 
■wicket,  and  ahut  h("  ""*  ""■!  she  known  clearly  to  w-hoM 
iliiMlike  joy  was  to  be  plaoed. 


account  the  chief  bL 

Hortcnfio  would  mc  felt  1x>th  shocked  and 

censed.     Sisters  do  "  ladies  to,  fall  in  love  witti 

their  brotljerB :  it  .•  sumptuoug,  silly,  weak,  « 

deloaton,  an  absoH  y  do  not  love  these  gcntla- 

men — ^whatever  i  they  may  cherish  towmid 

them — and  that  els  them  with  a  sense  of 

crude  romsnce.  it,  in  short,  eicileil  by  such 

diBoorery  (as  witE  .  ua  finding  their  children  Id 

be  in  love),  is  ono  oi  mixea  impatieiiee  nnd  roplrmpt.  Reason 
— if  ihty  be  rutional  people — corrects  the  false  li'eliiig  in  time  ; 
but  if  Ihcy  be  irrational,  it  is  never  corrected,  and  the  daughter 
or  sister-in-law  is  disliked  to  the  cud. 

"  Yon  would  expect  to  find  mc  alone,  from  what  I  said  in 
my  nolo,"  observed  Miss  Moore,  as  she  conducted  Caroline 
toward  the  parlor;  "but  it  was  wrilti'n  this  morning;  since 
dinner,  company  has  come  in." 

And  opcniuj;  tlic  door,  she  made  visible  an  ample  spread 
of  crimson  skirls  overflowing  the  elbow-ehair  at  the  fire-side. 
And  above  tlicm,  presiding  with  dignity,  a  cap  more  awful 
than  a  crown.  Tliat  cap  had  never  come  1o  the  cottage  under 
a  bonnet :  no,  it  had  been  brought  in  a  vast  bag,  or,  rather, 
a  middle-sized  balloon  of  black  silk,  held  wide  with  whale- 
bone. The  screed,  or  frill  of  the  cap,  stood  a  quarter  of  n  yard 
broad  round  the  f;ico  of  the  wearer  :  the  ribbon,  flourishing  in 
piifls  and  bows  about  the  head,  was  of  the  sort  called  love- 
rilibou:  there  was  a  good  deal  of  it — I  may  say,  a  very  gn-al 
deal.  Mrs,  Vorkc  wore  the  cap — it  became  her  :  she  wore 
thcgown  also — it  suited  her  no  less. 

That  gicat  lady  was  come  in  a  friendly  w.iy  to  take  tea 
with  Wi;is  Moore.  It  was  almost  as  great  and  as  rare  a  lavor 
OS  if  the  queen  wore  to  go  uninvited  to  share  pot-luck  with 
one  of  her  subjects :  a  higher  mark  of  distinction  she  could 
not  show — aho'who,  ia  general,  scorned  visiting  and  teadrink- 
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•  iqg.  And  held  cheap,  aiid  stigmatized  as  "gossips,"  every  maid 
and  matron  of  the  vicinage. 

There  was  no  mistake,  however;  Miss  Moore  was  a  favorite 
with  her :  she  had  evinced  the  fact  mure  than  once  ;  evinced 
it  by  stopping  to  speak  to  her  in  the  church-yard  on  Sundays ; 
by  inviting  her,  almost  hospitahly,  to  come  to  Briarniains; 
evinced  it  to-day  by  the  grand  condescension  of  a  personal 
visit.  Ilcr  reasons  for  the  preference,  as  assigned  by  herself, 
were,  that  Miss  Moore  was  a  woman  of  steady  deportment, 
without  the  least  levity  of  conversation  or  carriage ;  also,  that, 
being  a  (breigner,  she  must  feel  the  want  of  a  i'riend  to  coun- 
tenance her.  She  might  have  added  that  her  plain  aspect. 
homely,  precise  dress,  and  phlegmatic,  unattractive  manner 
were,  to  her,  so  many  additional  recommendations.  It  is  cer- 
tain, at  least,  that  ladies  remarkable  for  the  opposite  qualities 
of  beauty,  lively  bearing,  and  elegant  taste  in  attire,  were  not 
often  favored  with  her  approbation.  Whatever  gentlemen  are 
apt  to  admire  in  women,  Mrs.  Yorke  condemned ;  and  what 
they  overlook  or  despise,  she  pati*onizcd. 

Caroline  advanced  to  the  mi<rlity  matron  with  some  sense 
of  diffidence :  she  knew  little  of  ^Irs.  Yorke ;  and,  as  a  parson's 
niece,  was  doubtful  what  sort  of  reception  she  mii^ht  get. 
She  got  a  very  cool  one,  and  was  glad  to  hide  her  discomliture 
by  turning  away  to  take  oil*  her  bonnet.  Nor,  upon  sitting 
down,  was  she  displeased  to  bo  immediately  accosted  by  a 
little  personage  in  a  blue  frock  and  sasli,  who  started  up  like 
fome  fairy  from  the  side  of  the  great  dame's  chair,  where  she 
had  been  sitting  on  a  foot-stool,  screened  from  x'lcrw  by  the 
folds  of  the  wide  red  gown,  and  running. to  Miss  llelslonc, 
unceremoniously  threw  her  arms  round  her  neck,  and  demand- 
ed a  kiss. 

*'  My  mother  is  not  civil  to  you,"  said  the  pelilioner,  as  sho 
received  and  repaid  a  smihng  salute;  "and  Hose,  there,  takes 
no  notice  of  you;  it  is  their  way-  If.  instead  of  you,  a  white 
angel,  with  a  crown  of  stars,  had  coine  into  the  room,  mother 
Wuul.l  nod  slifily,  and  Rose  never  lift  her  head  at  all ;  put  I 
wiii  be  your  friend  ;  1  have  always  hked  vou." 

"  Je.ssie,  curb  that  tongue  of  yours,  and  repress  your  lorward- 
nes.«,*'  said  ^Irs.  Yorke. 

••But.  mother,  you  are  so  frozen  I"  expostulated  Jeasie. 
•'  Mi»  Uelstono  has  never  done  you  any  liann :  why  can! 
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jon  be  Idud  la  her  1  You  sit  so  slIR*,  and  look  ao  cold,  and 
jpoalc  eo  dry;  what  for?  Thnl"*  just  tiie  fashion  in  whicli 
yoii  treat  Misa  Sliiiley  Keeldnr,  snd  every  olher  yoaan  laijy 
whtt  cornea  to  our  Louae.     And  Rose,  there,  is  uieJt  an  ant— 

aut I  have  furgottcD  the  wonl,  bat  it  mcani  a  moahina 

lu  tho  shape  of  a  bumaii  being.  However,  between  yon,  you 
wilt  drive  every  5oul  &wav  iriim  Briariiiaiiis — Martin  on<in 
Bay*  a 


"  I  am  an  auton 
Koee,  epcuking  fix 
carpet,  at  the  foo' 
OD  her  knee.  "  ^ 
directing  a  brief  gi 


iug  dov 


ihej 


Let  me  aloue.  then,"  Mid 
«  ebe  vas  sitting  on  Urn 
ith  a  volume  spread  oMn 
iir  do  you  do  I"  »ha  added, 
addrcMcd,  and  then  agaui 
eyes  oa  tlie  book,  and  iv- 

atd  hor,  dwelling  on  hw 
ibftcrving  a  certain  uacoa- 


tumiug  to  the  stt 
Caroline  elola 

young,  absorbed  cu 

of  character.  Caroline  had  tact,  and  Bhc  had  fine  instinct ; 
bIic  tcU  that  Rose  Yorke  was  a  peculiar  child — one  of  the 
unique:  eIic  knew  how  to  treat  her.  Approaching  quietly, 
she  knelt  on  the  carpet  at  her  side,  i  '  '  '  ' 
Bhoiildcr  at  her  book.  I' 
—■■The  Italian." 

Caroline  read  on  with  her,  making  no  remark :  presently 
Rose  showed  hcrtho  attention  ofasUing.ere  she  turned  a  leaf— 

"  Are  you  ready?" 

Caroline  only  nodJed. 

"  Do  you  like  it  ?"  inquired  Rose,  ere  long. 

"  Long  since,  when  I  read  it  as  a  eliild,  1  waa  wonderfully 
taken  witli  it." 

'■  Why  ?'■ 

'■  It  seemed  lo  open  with  such  promise — such  foreboding 
of  a  most  strange  talc  to  bo  luifolded." 

"  And  in  reading  it,  you  feel  as  if  you  were  far  away  from 
England — really  in  Italy — under  another  sort  of  sky — that 
blue  sky  of  ihc  south  which  travelers  describe." 
'    "  Vou  arc  sensible  of  that,  Rose  V 

"II  makss  me  long  to  travel,  Miss  llelstone." 

"  When  you  are  a  woman,  perhaps,  you  may  be  able  to 
gratify  your  wisb  " 
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**  I  mean  to  make  a  way  to  do  so,  if  one  is  not  made  for 
I  can  not  always  live  in  Briarfield.  The  whole  world 
im  not  very  largo  compared  with  creation :  I  must  see  the 
outside  of  our  own  round  planet,  at  least." 

"  How  much  of  its  outside  V* 

"First*  this  hemisphere  where  we  live;  then  the  othei, 
I  Am  resolved  that  my  life  shall  be  a  life ;  not  a  black  trance 
like  the  toad's,  buried  in  marble  ;  nor  a  long,  slow  death,  like 
joan  in  Briarfield  rectory.'* 

'*  Like  mine !    What  can  you  mean,  child  V* 

**  Might  you  not  as  well  be  tediously  dying,  as  forever 
dmt  up  in  that  glebo-house — a  place  that,  when  I  pass  it, 
always  reminds  me  of  a  windowed  grave  ?  I  never  see  any 
movement  about  the  door :  I  never  hear  a  sound  from  the 
wall :  I  believe  smoke  never  issues  from  the  chimneys.  What 
do  yon  do  there  ?'' 

*'  I  sew,  I  reqd,  I  leara  lessons." 

••  Are  you  happy  ?" 

"  Should  I  be  happier  wandering  alone  in  strange  countncs. 
as  you  wish  to  do  ?" 

*'Much  happier,  even  if  you  did  nothing  but  wander.  Re- 
member, however,  that  I  shall  have  an  object  in  view :  but  if 
jon  only  went  on  and  on,  like  some  enchanted  lady  in  a  fairy 
tale,  you  n  ught  be  happier  than  now.  In  a  day's  wandering,  you 
would  pas  t  many  a  hill,  wood,  and  watercourse,  each  perpet- 
nally  altering  in  aspect  as  the  sun  shone  out  or  was  overcast ; 
ss  the  weather  was  wet  or  fair,  dark  or  brigiit.  Nothing 
changes  in  Briarfield  rectory ;  the  plaster  of  the  parlor>ceilin<rSt 
the  paper  on  the  walls,  the  curtains,  carpets,  chairs  are  still 
the  same." 

"  Is  change  necessary  to  happiness  ?" 

"  Yes." 

••  Is  it  synonymous  with  it  ?'* 

*'  I  don't  know ;  but  I  lecl  monotony  and  death  to  bo  almost 
the  same." 

Here  Jessio  spoke. 

"  Isn't  she  mad  ?"  she  asked. 

•*  But,  Rose,"  pursued  Caroline,  "  I  feel  a  wanderer's  life, 
for  uie,  at  least,  would  end  like  that  tale  you  are  reading — in 
lUsappointment,  vanity,  and  vexation  of  spirit." 

"  Does  '  the  Italian'  so  end  ?" 
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talents,  my  duty  is  to  trade  with  th 
talents  more.    Not  in  the  dust  of  ho' 
coin  be  iuterred.     I  will  not  d3posi 
tea-pot,  and  shut  it  up  in  a  cbina-clc 
will  not  commit  it  to  your  work-table 
of  woolen  hose.     I  will  not  prison  it 
ahrouds  among  the  sheets :  and  least 
up  from  the  floor) — least  of  all,  will 
cold  potatoes,  to  be  ranged  with  bread 
on  the  shelves  of  the  larder." 
She  stopped — then  went  on  : — 
'*  Mother,  the  Lord  who  gave  eac 
^4:/'Ci  come  home  some  day,  and  will  dema 

l- 1.'.  ^  V  The  tea-pot,  the  old  stocking-foot,  thi 

*  \.-  ^  pattern  tureen  will  yield  up  their  bai 

»W  \ii{  house  :  suHcr  your  daughters,  at  least 

^i..  £j  the  exchangers,  that  they  may  bo  ec 

^  ^  coming,  to  pay  him  his  own  with  usui 

'■'  i'  ''Rose,  did  you  bring  your  sample 

you  ?" 

"  Yes,  mother." 
^    w  "  Sit  down,  and  do  a  line  of  markin 

^      |.  Rose  sat  down  promptly,  and  wrou| 

After  a  busy  pause  of  ten  minutes,  hei 
*'  Do  you  think  yourself  oppressed  n 
\  '  ]?  "  No,  mother." 

**  Yet.   IIS   Tir    o.-    T    ,..-  1 
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'Where  is  the  use  of  ranting  and  spouting  about  it,  thenl'^ 

**  Jlm  I  to  do  nothing  but  that  ?  I  will  do  that,  and  then 
)  mH  do  more.  Now,  mother,  I  have  Baid  my  say.  I  am 
tveive  years  old  at  present,  and  not  till  I  am  sixteen  ivill  1 
ipekk  a^in  about  talents :  for  four  years,  I  bind  m}'8clf  an 
iodastrious  apprentice  to  all  you  can  teach  me." 

**  You  ieo  what  my  daughters  arc,  Miss  Helstone,"  observed 
Ma.  Yorke :  how  precociously  wise  in  their  own  conceits ! 
'I  woula  rather  this — I  prefer  that  ;*  such  is  J^sio's  cuckoo- 
9oag :  while  Rose  utters  the  bolder  cry,  '  I  tciU,  and  I  will 
nai  r  " 

**  I  render  a  reason,  mother :  besides,  if  my  cry  is  bold,  it 
it  only  heard  once  in  a  twelvemonth.  About  each  birthday, 
the  ipirit  looves  me  to  deliver  one  oracle  respecting  my  own 
iDttniction  and  management :  I  utter  it  and  leave  it ;  it  is 
lor  jou,  mother,  to  listen  or  not." 

*'  1  M'ould  advise  all  young  ladies,"  pursued  Mrs.  Yorke, 
**  to  study  the  characters  of  such  children  as  they  chance  to 
meet  with  before  thoy  marry,  and  have  any  of  their  own  ;  to 
eousider  well  how  they  would  like  the  rcspou.  ibility  of  p:uiding 
the  eareless,  the  lalx)r  of  persuading  the  stubborn,  the  constant 
barden  and  task  of  training  the  best." 

"But  with  love  it  need  not  be  so  vcrj' dilficalt,"  interposed 
Caroline.  "  Mothers  love  their  children  most  dearly — almost 
better  than  tliey  love  themselves." 

"  Fine  talk  I  Very  sentimental  I  There  is  the  rough,  prac- 
tical part  of  life  yet  to  come  for  you,  young  Miss  I" 

"  But,  Mrs.  Yorke,  if  I  take  a  little  baby  into  my  arms — 
any  poor  woman's  infant,  for  instance — I  feel  that  1  love  that 
helplesi  thing  quite  peculiarly,  tliough  I  am  not  its  mother.  I 
could  do  ahnost  any  thing  for  it  willingly,  if  it  were  delivered 
over  entirely  to  my  care — if  it  were  quite  dependent  on  me." 

"  You  feel !  Yes  I  yes  I  I  dare  say,  now  :  you  arc  led  a 
great  deal  by  your  fcdiw^s,  and  you  think  yourself  a  very 
icmitive,  rcRued  personage,  no  doubt.  Are  you  aware  that, 
with  all  these  romantic  ideas,  you  have  managed  to  train 
your  features  into  an  habitnal  lackadaisical  expression,  better 
niited  to  a  novel  heroine  than  to  a  woman  who  is  to  make 
her  way  in  the  r^al  world,  by  dint  of  common  k-uso  I" 

"  No';  1  am  not  at  all  aware  oi'that,  M'.*.  Yorke  *' 
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**  L')ok  in  the  glass  just  behind  you.  Compare  the  face  yoa 
see  there  with  that  of  any  early-rldng,  hani-'wcirkijig  miJk- 
maid.'* 

*'  My  face  is  a  pale  one,  but  it  is  not  sentimental,  and  znoit 
milkmaids,  however  red  and  robust  they  may  be,  are  mon 
stupid  and  less  practically  fitted  to  make  their  way  in  the 
world  than  I  am.  I  think  more  and  more  correctly  than 
milkmaids  in  general  do;  consequently,  where  they  woaU 
often, «for  want  of  reflection,  act  weakly,  I,  by  dint  of  reflec- 
tion, should  act  judiciously." 

'*  Ob,  no  !  you  would  he  iii.ii::*nced  by  your  feelings.  Yea 
would  be  guided  by  impulse." 

**  Of  course,  I  should  oilen  be  influenced  by  my  feelings  : 
they  were  given  me  to  that  end.  Whom  my  feelings  teeeh 
me  to  love,  I  mtiU  and  squill  love ;  and  I  hope,  if  ever  I  have 
a  husband  and  children,  my  feelings  will  induce  me  to  kiva 
them.  I  hope,  in  that  case,  all  my  impulses  will  bo  strong 
in  coni'^^llius:  me  to  love." 

Caroline  had  a  pleasure  in  saying  this  with  emphasis :  she 
liad  a  pleasure  in  daring  to  say  it  in  Mrs.  Yorke's  presence. 
She  did  nut  care  what  unjust  sarcasm  might  be  hurled  at  her 
in  reply :  she  flushed,  nut  with  a)i;;cr,  but  excitement,  when 
the  ungcuial  matron  answered,  coolly — 

**  Don't  waste  your  dramatic  cliecls.  That  was  well  said 
— it  was  quite  fmo  ;  but  it  is  lost  on  two  women  :  an  old  wile 
and  an  old  maid ;  there  should  have  been  a  disengaged  gen- 
tleman present.  Is  Mr.  Kobert  nowhere  hid  behind  the  car 
tains,  do  you  think, -Miss  Moore  T* 

1  lor  tense,  who,  during  the  chief  part  of  the  conversation, 
had  been  in  the  kitchen  superintending  the  preparations  for 
tea.  did  not  yet  quite  conipreliend  the  drill  of  the  discourse 
blic  answered,  witli  a  puzzled  air,  that  Hubert  was  nl 
W  liinbuiy.  Mrs.  Yorke  laughed  her  own  peculiar  short 
luui^Ii. 

"  Straightforward,  Miss  Moore  I"  said  she,  patronizingly. 
*'  It  is  like  you  to  understand  my  question  so  literally,  and  an- 
swer it  so  siinj)ly.  Your  mind  eunjprchenda  notlnng  of  in- 
1ri;;ue.  :<lr::ngc  things  might  go  on  anjund  you  wilhoul  your 
l»..'jii;j  tlnj  v.i^or :  yon  uic  iioi  ul  the  chits  the  world  calU  sii'arjh 

NW'.ti.'ii." 

These  equivocal  compliments  did  not  seem  to  please  Hof« 
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tense.     Slie  drew  herself  up,  puckered  her  black  eyebrows,  bat 
»ti!l  lookeil  puzzled. 

•*  I  have  ever  been  iiott-d  for  s.i^acity  and  discernment  from 
childhood,"  she  relumed ;  i'or,  indeed,  on  the  possession  of  these 
qualities  she  peculiarly  piqued  herself. 

"  You  never  plotted  to  win  a  husband,  I'll  be  bound,"  pur- 
sued Mrs.  Yorke  ;  **  and  you  have  not  the  beueAt  of  previous 
expenence  to  aid  you  in  discovering  when  others  plot." 

CuDlino  felt  this  kind  language  whore  the  benevolent 
speaker  intended  she  should  ieel  it — in  her  very  heart.  She 
could  not  even  parry  the  shafts  :  she  w^as  defenseless  for  the 
preient :  to  answer  would  have  been  to  avow  that  the  cap 
fitted.  Mrs.  Yorke,  looking  at  her  as  she  sat  with  troubled, 
downcast  eyes,  and  cheek  burning  painfully,  and  figure  ex- 
prasHog  in  its  bent  attitude  and  unconscious  tremor  all  the 
hnniiiiation  and  chagrin  she  experienced,  felt  the  suflerer  was 
lair  game.  The  strange  woman  had  a  natural  antipathy  to  a 
shrinking,  sensitive  character — a  nervous  temperament :  nor 
was  a  pretty,  delicate,  and  youthful  face  a  passport  to  her 
afluctious.  It  was  seldom  she  met  with  all  these  obnoxious 
qualities  combine<l  in  one  individual :  still  more  seldom  she 
found  that  individual  at  her  mercy,  under  circumstances  in 
which  she  could  crush  her  well,  ^he  happened,  this  after- 
30on,  to  be  specially  bilious  and  morose  ;  as  much  disposed  to 
fon  as  any  vicious  **  motlicr  of  the  herd  ;"  lowering  her  largo 
head,  she  made  a  new  charge. 

*'  Your  cousin  Hortense  is  an  excellent  sister,  'Miss  Helstonc : 
such  ladies  as  come  to  try  their  liie*s  luck  lit^re.  at  Hollow's 
Cottage,  may.  by  a  vcr}*  little  clever  female  artifice,  cajole  the 
mistress  of  the  house,  and  have  the  game  all  in  their  own 
hands.    You  are  fond  of  your  cousin's  society,  I  dare  say,  miss  ?'* 

••  Of  which  cousin's  ?" 
Oh  !  of  the  lady's,  of.courac.'* 
Hortcnso  is  and  always  has  been  most  kind  to  me.*' 

"  Every  sister  with  an  elijrihle  single  brother  is  considered 
most  kind  by  her  spinster  friends." 

•'  Mrs.  Yorke,"  said  Caroline,  lifting  her  eyes  slowly,  their 
blue  orbs  at  the  same  time  rlcarinp^  from  tnuiMo,  and  shining 
i:t.»idv  und  full,  wlule  llio  «»jo\v  ol  shamL*  1  I'l  l:cr  cli'.vk,  ;nid 
iu  hue  turned  pale  and  seliied  :  '•  J\lrs.  Vuike,  may  1  Uak  >\hat 
jou  ineau '/' 
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"To  give  you  a  lesson  on  the  ouIlivBtion  of  rectitude;  loiIi» 
gust  you  with  craft  aud  false  senliraenl." 

"  Do  1  need  tliia  lesson  ?" 

"Moat  young  ladies  of  the  present  day  need  it.  You  «._ 
quite  a  moTOTu  young  lady — morbid,  dolicale,  profe«ei&ff  to  lik« 
leliromont ;  wliich  implies,  I  Euppose,  that  j-ou  find  littls 
worthy  of  youTeympathics  in  tlio  ordinary  world.  Theordinto, 
ry  world — every-day,  honcEt  fulka — are  botler  thaji  you  thinii' 
them ;  macli  better  than  any  bookish,  romancing  chit  of «  gifl ' 
can  he,  wbo  hardly  ever  puts  bet  nose  over  her  uucle'E — Um* 
parson — garden  wall." 

"  Consequently,  of  whom  you  Icnow  nothing.  Excuse  tns 
— indeed,  it  does  not  matter  whether  you  excuse  me  or  not — ■ 
you  have  attacked  tno  without  provocation ;  I  eball  d«f 
myself  without  apole^.  Ofmy  relatlonawithmy  twocou  _ 
you  are  ignorant :  in  a  fit  of  ill-bumor,  jou  bava  attempted  I0 
poison  them  by  gratuilons  insinuations,  which  are  far  more 
crafiy  aud  falsi:  than  any  thing  with  wliich  you  c.in  justly 
charge  mo.  That  I  happen  to  be  pale,  and  Bometimos  to  look 
diffident,  is  no  business  of  yours.  That  I  am  fond  of  books, 
and  indisposed  for  common  gossip,  is  still  less  your  business. 
That  I  am  a  '  romancbg  chit  of  a  girl'  is  a  mere  conjcctun 
on  your  part :  I  never  romanced  to  you,  nor  to  any  body  yon 
know.  That  I  am  the  parson's  niece  is  not  a  crime,  though 
you  may  be  narrow-minded  enough  to  think  it  eo.  You  dlF 
like  me  ;  you  have  no  just  reason  for  disliking  me ;  tberefore, 
keep  the  expression  of  your  avergion  to  yourself  If  at  wiy 
time,  in  future,  you  evince  it  aunoyingly,  I  shall  answer  even 
less  scrupulously  than  I  have  done  now." 

She  ceased,  and  sat  in  white  and  slill  excitement.  She  had 
spoken  in  the  clearest  of  tones,  neither  fust  nor  loud  ;  but  bee 
silver  accents  thrilled  the  ear.  Tlic  speed  of  the  curi«at  in 
her  veins  was  just  then  as  swift  as  it  was  viewless. 

Mrs,  Yorke  was  not  irritated  at  the  reproof,  worded  with  a 
severity  so  simple,  dictated  by  a  pride  eo  quiet.  Turning 
coolly  to  Miss  Moore,  she  said,  nodding  her  cap  approvingly— 

"  bho  has  a  spirit  in  her,  after  all.  Always  speak  as  bon- 
«tly  as  you  have  done  just  now,"  she  continued,  ■'  and  you'll 
do." 

'■  I  repel  a  reeommeiulatiim  so  ollensive,"  was  the  answer, 
daliTCTCd  in  the  same  pure  key   with  the  same  clear  look.    "I 
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reject  couasci  poisoned  by  insinuation.  It  is  my  right  to  speak 
as  I  think  proi>cr :  nothing  binds  inc  to  converse  as  you  dic- 
tate. So  fur  from  always  speaking  as  I  have  done  just  now, 
I  shall  never  address  any  one  in  a  tone  so  stem,  or  in  language 

harsh,  unless  in  answer  to  unprovoked  insult.'* 

"Mother,  you  have  found  your  match,"  pronounced  Jlttlo 
ie,  whom  the  scene  appeared  greatly  to  edify.  Hose  had 
heard  the  whole  with  an  unmoved  face.     She  now  said, 

*'  Xo ;  Miss  Helstone  is  not  my  mother^s  match — for  Rhe 
allows  herself  to  be  vexed  :  my  mother  would  wear  her  out  in 
a  lew  weeks.  Shirley  Kecldar  manages  better.  Mother,  you 
have  never  hurt  Miss  Keeldar's  feelings  yet.  She  wears 
arxDor  under  her  silk  dress  that  you  can  not  penetrate." 

Mrs.  Yorke  often  complained  that  her  children  were  muti- 
nous. It  was  strange,  that  with  all  her  strictness,  with  all 
her  "strong-mindedness,"  she  could  gain  no  command  over 
them ;  a  look  from  tlicir  father  had  more  influence  with  them 
than  a  lecture  from  her. 

Miss  Moore — to  whom  the  position  of  witness  to  an  alter- 
cation in  which  tfhc  took  no  part  was  iiighly  displeasing,  as 
being  an  unimportant,  secondary  poit — now,  rallying  her  dig- 
aity,  prepared  to  utter  a  discourse  which  was  to  prove  both 
paxties  in  the  wrong,  and  to  make  it  clear  to  each  disputant 
that  she  had  reason  to  bo  ashamed  of  herself,  and  ought  to 
■ubmit  humbly  to  tho  superior  sense  of  the  Ladividual  then 
addxessing  her.  Fortunately  for  her  audience,  she  had  not 
harangued  above  ten  minutes,  when  Sarah's  entrance  with 
the  tea-tray  called  her  at  I  on  lion,  first,  to  the  fact  of  that  dam- 
sel having  a  gilt  comb  iii  her  hair  and  a  red  necklace  round 
her  throat,  and  secondly,  aivl  subsequently  to  a  pointed  remon- 
strance, to  the  duty  of  making  lea.  Ai'tcr  the  meal,  Rose  re- 
stored her  to  good-humor  ly  bringing  her  guitar  and  asking 
fur  a  song,  and  afterward  engaging  her  in  an  intelligent  and 
sharp  cross-examination  about  guitar-playing  and  music  in 
general. 

Jessie,  meantime,  directed  her  assiduities  to  Caroline.  Sit- 
ting on  a  sto<d  at  her  f-et,  she  talked  to  h'-*r,  first  about  relig- 
ion and  then  about  puliiics.  Jo.<>ie  was  accustomed  at  home 
io  drink  in  a  creat  deal  tf  wliut  lier  f.itluT  said  on  thej^e  sub- 
jects,  and  afterward  in  company  to  n?tail,  with  more  wit  and 
fliicn<:y  than  consistency  or  d:scrt*ti«'n.  )ii*  o]»inior..«i.  antipathicA. 


uidiiRfbicaccs.  S!ie  nited  CarKlinu  soundly  Tor  boing  a  mpio- 
ber  tS  the  Estabtishrd  Chtircli  ajul  fur  liaviug  an  uiicic  t 
der^yinui-  She  ililisKned  hiT  lli&t  «ho  livud  uii  tbv  country, 
aad  ought  to  v-^rk  for  Im-  living  konmtly,  inEle3:d  of  puEtii^  s 
useless  life,  snd  eating  tbe  bread  of  idleness  in  the  shape  of 
tilhea:  Thence  Jcsie  paswd  \o  n  roricw  of  iho  ministry  at 
tSat  time  in  office  ""-lion  of  its  deserts.      Sha      I 

made  familiu  mcnt  of  Locd  Cutlereagli  nncl 

Mr.  Perceval.     Ea  lages  ehe  ndotned  with  a 

character  that  migh'  suited  Moloch  and  Belial. 

She  denounced  the  i  murder,  and  Lcid  Wel- 

lington aa  a  "  hired 

Her  aaditresB  1!  iding  edification.     Jessie 

had  Bomething  of  i  lor  in  her  nature ;  it  was 

inexpreBsibly  comic  iting  her  aiTe's  denaoola-^ 

tiom  in  his  ncrroaB  as  hearty  a  little  JacoLiQ 

as  ever  pent  a  free,  inminous  spirit  lu  a  niLisliii  frucJt  and  Ba4h. 
Not  malignant  by  nature,  her  language  was  not  so  bitter  as  it 
was  racy,  and  the  exprcssivu  little  face  gave  a  piquancy  to 
every  phrase  whicli  held  a  beholder's  interest  captive. 

Caroline  chid  her  when  she  abused  Lord  Wellington ;  but 
she  listeni-d  delighted  to  a  subsequent  tirade  against  the  Prince 
Regent.  Jessie  qniekly  read,  in  the  sparkle  of  her  hearer's 
eye,  and  the  laughter  liovering  round  her  lips,  llial  at  last  she 
had  hit  on  a  topic  that  pleased.  Many  a  time  had  she  heard 
the  fat  "Adonis  of  fifty"  disciif;ed  at  her  father's  breaWiist- 
table,  and  she  now  gave  Mr.  Yo'ke's  comments  on  the  theme, 
gentiiuc  as  uttered  by  his  YortisVire  lips. 

IJut,  Jessie,  I  will  write  about  you  no  more.  This  is  an 
autumn  evening,  wet  and  wild.  There  is  pnfy  one  cloud  in 
the  sliy,  but  it  curtains  it  from  pole  to  pole.  The  wind  can 
not  ri'st ;  it  hurries  sobbing  over  hills  of  sullen  outline,  color- 
less with  twiliglit  and  mist.  Rain  has  beat  all  day  on  that 
chureh-tower ;  it  rises  dark  frcra  the  stony  inclosnrc  of  its 
grave-yard  ;  thu  nettles,  the  long  grass,  and  the  tombs  all  drip 
with  wet.  This  evening  remi:;i!s  mo  too  forcibly  of  anothtr 
evening  some  years  ago — a  howling,  rainy,  autumn  evuninr^, 
too,  when  certain  persons  who  liad  ih.it  day  performed  a  pil- 
grimage to  a  grave  new-madu  in  a  heretic  cemetery,  sat  near 
a  wood-lire  on  llio  health  of  a  lureign  dwelling.  They  were 
nerry  and  social,  but  they  each  knew  that  a  gap,  new  to  bt 
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iilJed,  had  been  made  in  their  circle.  They  knew  they  had 
lost  Bomcthing  whose  absence  could  never  be  quite  atoned  for 
so  loiij;  as  they  lived  ;  and  they  knew  that  heavy  fallintr  rain 
was  eoaking  into  the  wet  earth  which  covered  their  lost  dar- 
ling ;  and  that  the  sad,  sighing  gale  was  mourning  above  her 
buried  head.  The  fire  warmed  them  ;  life  and  friendship  yet 
bleased  them ;  but  Jessie  lay  cold,  coiiined,  solitary— only  the 
■od  screening  her  fr^m  the  storm. 

Mn.  Yorke  folded  up  her  knitting,  cut  short  the  music- 
lenon  and  the  lecture  on  politics,  and  concluded  her  visit  to 
the  cottage,  at  an  hour  early  enough  to  insure  her  return  to 
Briarmaina  before  the  blush  of  simsct  should  quite  have  faded 
in  heaven,  or  the  path  up  the  fields  have  become  thoroughly 
Oioift  with  evening  dew. 

The  lady  and  her  daughters  being  gone,  Caroline  felt  that 
ahe  also  ought  to  resume  her  scarf,  kiss  her  cousin's  cheek,  and 
trip  away  homeward.  If  she  lingered  much  later,  dusk  would 
draw  on,  and  Fanny  would  be  put  to  the  trouble  of  coming  to 
istch  her.  It  was  both  baking  and  ironing  day  at  the  rectory, 
■lie  remembered — Fanny  would  be  busy.  Slill,  she  could  not 
quit  her  coat  at  the  little  parlor- window.  From  no  point  of 
view  could  the  West  look  so  lovely  as  from  that  lattice  with 
the  garland  of  jessamine  round  it,  whose  wliitc  stars  and  green 
leaves  seemed  now  but  gray  pencil  outlines,  graceful  in  ibroi, 
but  Qplurlcis  in  tint,  against  the  gold  incarnadined  uf  a  sum- 
mer evening — against  the  fire-tinged  blue  of  an  Auguot  sky, 
at  eight  o  clock  P.M. 

Caroline  looked  at  the  wickct-gatc,  beside  whi(^h  holly-oaks 
qMred  up  tall;* she  looked  at  the  close  hedpe  of  privet  and 
lauxcl  fencing  in  the  garden  ;  her  eyes  longed  to  see  something 
more  than  the  shrubs,  before  they  turned  from  that  limited 
proepect ;  they  longed  to  see  a  human  figure,  of  a  certain 
mold  and  height,  pass  the  hedge  and  enter  the  gate.  A 
human  figure  she  at  last  saw — nay,  two  :  Frederick  Murga- 
troyd  went  by,  carrying  a  pail  of  water ;  Joe  Scott  followed, 
dangling  on  hLs  forefinger  the  keys  of  the  mill.  They  were 
'  going  to  lock  up  mill  and  stables  for  the  night,  and  then  be- 
take themselves  home. 

"  So  must  I,"  thought  Caroline,  as  she  half  rose  and  sighed. 

••  This  is  aU  folly— teart-breaking  folly.'^  she  added.     "  In 


the  first  place,  though  I  should  stay  till  Aaxk,  there  will  be 
Arrival ;  beca.uBe  I  Ibel  Ju  my  heart,  Fate  has  wrilten  it  dai 
in  txiay's  page  of  her  ctcmal  book,  that  I  am  not  to  bj 
the  pleasure  I  long  for.  In  the  eccoDd  place,  if  he  Btcm 
in  tLiis  moment,  my  presence  here  would  be  a  chagria  ttt  111 
andj^e  cooBciousncsa  that  it  must  be  so  ivould  turn  half  I 
blood  to  iee.  His  hand  would,  perhaps,  he  loose  and  oh; 
if  I  put  mioc  into  it :  his  eye  would  bo  clouded,  if  I  toni 
its  beam.  I  should  look  up  for  that  kindling,  somethiag 
havi!  seen  in  past  days,  when  m;  face,  or  my  language,  or  t 
disposiiion  haa  at  w>cae  happy  moment  pleased  him — I  (hoi 
Jiauiiver  only  darkness.     I  had  better  go  home." 

She  took  het  bonnet  from  the  table  where  it  lay,  and  w 
iust  fdBtoning  the  ribbon,  when  UortcDfic,  directing  hn  attc 
liou  to  a  splendid  bouquet  of  flowers  in  a  glan  on  the  mi 
table,  mentioned  that  Mies  Keeldai  had  sent  them  that  moi 
ing  from  Ficldlicad  ;  nnd  iiciit  on  to  commtiTit  on  tlie  gue 
tliat  lady  was  at  present  ciilortaining,  on  the  bustling  life  | 
had  lately  bcon  leading ;  adJin^j  divers  conjectures  that  f 
did  not  very  well  liko  it,  and  mueh  wonderment  that  a  pen 
who  was  so  fond  of  her  own  way  as  tho  heiress.  Aid  not  fi 
some  means  of  sooner  getting  rid  of  this  cortege  of  reUtrra 

"  But  they  say  she  aettialiy  will  not  let  Mr.  Sympipa  a 
liis  family  go,"  slie  added  :  "  they  wanted  much  to  retuni 
yie  south  last  week,  to  be  ready  lor  the  reception  of  tho  M 
son,  who  Is  expected  home  from  a  tour.  She  insists  that  1 
cousin  Henry  sliall  come  and  join  his  friends  here  in  Yorinihi 
I  dare  say  slic  partly  dees  it  to  oblige  llobcrt  and  rnyvdV' 

"  How  to  oblige  Robert  and  you  ?"  inquired  Caroline. 

"  Why,  my  child,  you  arc  dull.  Don't  you  know-^ 
must  often  have  heard — " 

"  Please,  ma'am,"  said  Sarah,  opcniiig  the  door,  "  the  p 
serves  tliat  you  told  me  to  boil  in  treacle — the  congfit«n, 
you  call  them — is  all  burned  to  the  pan." 

"  Lcs  coujiturcs  !  Ellcs  «ont  hridees  1  Ah.  quell*  njf 
gence  ccupable !  Coquinc  dc  cuisiiiiurc — lilic  insnppor 
ble '." 

And  JIadenioisello,  hastily  taking  from  a  drawer  a  lu 
linen  apron,  and  tying  it  over  her  black  apron,  rushed  "*p 
due"  into  lite  kltclieii,  whence — to  speak  truth — exhaled 
udor  of  caleiocd  sweets  rather  elron^han  savory. 
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The  mutrcss  and  maid  had  Lcen  in  full  feud  the  whole  day, 
on  the  subject  of  preserving  certain  black  cherries,  hard  as 
DUirbles,  sour  as  sloes.  Sarah  lield  that  sugar  was  the  only 
orthodox  condiment  to  be  nsed  in  that  procesfs ;  Mademoiselle 
maintained — and  proved  it  by  the  practice  and  experience  of 
iier  mother,  grandmother,  and  great  grandmother — that  trea< 
ele,  ••  melasse,"  was  infinitely  preferable.  She  had  committed 
an  imprudence  in  leaving  Sarah  in  charge  of  the  preserving- 
pan,  for  her  want  of  8}'mpathy  in  the  nature  of  its  contents 
had  induced  a  degree  of  carelessness  in  watching  their  confec- 
tion, \7hcrcof  the  result  was— dark  and  cindery  ruia.  Hub- 
bab  followed :  high  upbraiding,  and  sobs  rather  loud  than 
deep  or  real. 

Caroline,  once  more  turning  to  the  little  mirror,  was  shading 
her  ringlets  from  her  cheek  to  smooth  them  under  her  cottage 
bonnet,  certain  that  it  would  not  only  be  useless  but  unpleasant 
to  stay  longer ;  when,  on  the  sudden  o]x;ning  of  the  back  door, 
there  fell  an  abnipt  calm  in  the  kitchen :  the  tongues  were 
checked,  pulled  up,  as  with  bit  and  bridle.  *'  Was  it — was 
it — ^Robert?'*  Ho  often — almost  always— entered  by  the 
kitchen-way  on  his  return  from  market.  No ;  it  was  only 
Joe  Scott,  who,  having  hemmed  significantly  thrice— every 
hem  being  meant  as  a  lofty  rebuke  to  the  squabbhng  woman- 
kind— said, 

**  Xow,  I  thowt  I  hccril  a  crack  V* 

None  answered. 

"  And,"  ho  continued,  pragmatically,  "  as  t*  maister  8 
eomed,  and  as  he'll  enter  throuirh  this  hovlo,  I  considered  it 
desirable  to  step  in  and  let  ye  know.  A  houseful  o'  women 
ia  niwer  fit  to  be  corned  on  wi'out  warning.  Here  ho  is  : 
walk  forrard,  sir.  They  war  playing  up  queerly,  but  I  think 
IVe  quietened  *cm.** 

Another  person — it  was  now  audible— entered.  Joe  Scott 
proceeded  with  his  rebukes. 

"  What  d'ye  mean  by  being  all  i*  darkness  ?  Sarah,  thou 
quean,  canst  t'  not  light  a  candle  ?  It  war  sundown  an  hour 
sync.  Ho'il  brak*  his  shins  agcan  some  o'  yer  pots,  and  ta- 
bles, and  stuff.  Tak*  tent  o'  this  baking-bowl,  sir ;  they've 
set  it  i*  yer  M-ay,  fair  as  if  tlioy  di«l  it  i'  malice." 

To  Joe's  observations  succeeded  a  confus«ed  sort  of  paus<\ 
which  Caroline,  though  she  was  listening  with  both  her  ears. 


»c 
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y  brief;  a  cry  broke  it— • 
iiml  of  a  kiM  :  ejacalatton^ 


Ddulil  lint  ijuitcrslaiid.  It  was  i 
eoutid  of  surprise,  followed  by  llie 
but  half  ariieiilftlu,  snccccdcd. 

"  Moil  Dicii !  nwn  Dieii  I     Est-ce  ijuo  j 
u-crc  the  waida  dually  to  be  disliii;;uiEbe(l. 

"  £t  til  tu  jiorles  toujaurs  liien,  bonne  eceut  ?"  inquired  an- 
other voice — Hubert's,  certainly. 

Caroline  was  puxzled.  Obeyiug  an  impulse,  t1i«  waiaa 
of  which  she  had  not  time  to  question,  ehe  ctcaped  frotn  Uw 
little  parlor,  by  way  of  leaving  liie  coast  clear,  and,  ronniog 
up  stairs, 'took  up  a  position  at  theheadof  tbcbanistera,  wbeoM 
she  could  make  further  obeervationa  ere  prcscDting  betsalC  It 
was  considerably  past  sunset  now :  dusk  filled  the  panaoe,  yd 
not  such  deep  dusk  but  that  she  could  presently  see  Eobol 
and  Hortense  traveree  it. 

"  Caroline .'  Caroline  !"  called  Horteiue,  a  moraent  afli^ 
ward,  "  venez  voir  mon  frere  I" 

"  StraDge  !"  coramonlcd  Miaa  Hulstonc,  "  pasaiog  vtnam' 
What  does  this  unwouEcd  excileincnt  about  such  an  everyiy 
wcurrenco  as  a  return  from  market  portend  7  She  hu  not 
lost  her  senses,  has  site  7  Surely  the  burned  treacle  h»»  net 
crated  her  ?" 

She  descended  iu  a  subdued  flutter :  yet  more  was  slia  flut- 
tered when  Hurtcneo  seized  her  hand  at  the  parlornSoor,  ud 
Kidiug  her  tu  Robert,  who  stood  in  bodily  preeoncc,  uU  aaA 
dark  against  Iho  one  window,  presented  hor  with  a  mixtora 
of  agitation  and  formality,  as  though  thay  had  bem  Qtfai 
Btiaitgers,  and  this  was  their  first  raatual  introdiiotiaii. 

luercating  puzzle '.  Ho  bowed  rather  awkwardly,  and  Imik- 
ing  from  her  with  a  stranger's  cmbarrassincnt,  h«  tn«t  thi 
doubtful  light  from  tlic  window :  it  fell  on  bis  lace,  awl  tfaa 
enigma  of  the  dream  (a  dream  it  seemed)  wan  at  ilr  b«ighi: 
•lie  saw  a  visage  like  and  unlike— Robert,  and  no  K«liert. 

"  Wlint  is  the  matter?"  caid  Caroline.  "la  my  agllt 
wrong  *     I*  it  my  cousin  V 

"  Certainly  it  is  your  cousin,"  asfcrted  Uurtetiw. 

Then  who  wai  this  now  oomiiig  through  ihn  [ii—jtr 
now  entering  the  room  ?     Caroline,  looking  round,  tnat  n  mw 
Uobert — Iho  real  Kobert.  as  ali«  felt  at  once. 

"  Well."  said  he.  imiling  at  her  questloiiinf, 
Dwc,  "  wliitb  is  whieh  V 
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**  Ah-  this  is  you  /"  was  the  answer. 

He  laughed.  "  I  believe  it  isme: .  and  do  you  know  who 
kc  is  ?  You  never  saw  him  before  ;  but  you  have  heard  of 
him." 

She  had  gathered  her  senses  now. 

"  It  can  be  only  one  person  :  your  brother,  since  it  is  so  like 
vou  :  my  other  cousin,  Louis.*' 

"Clever  little  OEdipusI— you  would  have  baffled  the 
Sphinx  I — but  now,  see  us  together.  Change  places.  Change 
again,  to  confuse  her,  Louis.  Which  is  the  old  love  now, 
Lina?" 

"  As  if  it  were  possible  to  make  a  mistake  when  you  speak ! 
Vou  should  have  told  Hortense  to  ask.  But  you  are  not  so 
much  aUke :  it  is  only  your  height,  your  figure,  and  complexion 
that  arc  so  similar." 

**  And  I  am  Robert,  am  I  not?"  asked  the  new-comer,  mak- 
ing a  first  eflbrt  to  overcome  what  seemed  his  natural  shyness. 

CaroUne  shook  her  head  gently.  A  sofl  expressive  ray 
from  her  eye  beamed  on  the  real  Robert :  it  said  much. 

She  was  not  permitted  to  quit  her  cousin  soon :  Robert 
himself  was  peremptory  in  obliging  her  to  remain.  Glad, 
limple,  and  aflable  in  her  demeanor  (glad  for  this  m'ght,  at 
least),  in  hght,  bright  spirits  for  the  time,  she  was  too  pleasant 
an  addition  to  the  cottage  circle  to  be  willingly  parted  with 
by  any  of  them.  Louis  seemed  naturally  rather  a  grave,  still, 
retiring  man,  but  the  Caroline  of  this  evening,  which  was  not 
(aB  you  know,  reader)  the  Caroline  of  every  day,  thawed  his 
leaervo,  and  cheered  liis  gravity  soon.  Ho  sat  near  her,  and 
talked  to  her.  She  already  knew  his  vocation  was  that  of 
tuition ;  she  learned  now  he  had  for  some  years  been  the  tutor 
of  Mr.  Sympson's  son ;  that  he  had  been  traveling  with  him, 
and  had  accompanied  liim  to  the  north.  She  inquired  :f  he 
likod  his  post,  but  got  a  look  iu  reply  which  did  not  invite  or 
license  further  question.  The  look  woke  Caroline's  ready 
sympathy  :  she  thought  it  a  very  sad  expression  to  pass  over 
•0  sensible  a  face  as  Louis's :  for  he  Juid  a  sensible  face — 
though  not  handsome,  she  considered,  when  seen  near  Robert's. 
She  turned  to  make  the  comparison.  Robert  was  leaning 
against  the  wall,  a  little  behind  her,  tunang  over  the  Icavet 
of  a  book  of  engravings,  and  probably  listening,  at  the  samn 
time,  to  the  d!alo£ruo  between  her  and  Louis. 
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••How  could  I  think  them  ahke?"  she  asked  hewelf.  "1 
tee  now  it  is  Hortcnse,  Louis  resembles,  not  llobert." 

And  this  was  in  part  true :  he  had  the  shorter  nose  and 
longer  upj)cr  lip  of  his  sister,  rather  than  the  line  traits  of  hk 
brother :  he  had  her  mold  of  mouth  and  chin — all  less  decisive, 
accurate,  and  clear  than  those  of  the  young  mill-owner.  Uii 
air,  though  deliberate  and  reflective,  could  scarcely  be  called 
prompt  and  acute.  You  felt,  in  sitting  near  and  looking  up 
at  him,  that  a  slower  and  probably  a  more  benignant  nature 
than  that  of  the  elder  Moore  shed  cahn  on  your  impre^ 
bions. 

Ilobert — perhaps  aware  that  Caroline's  glance  liad  >randei 
I'd  toward  and  dwelt  upon  him,  though  he  had  neither  met 
nor  answered  it — put  down  the  book  of  engraNnngs,  and  ap- 
proaching, took  a  seat  at  her  side.  She  resumed  her  courer- 
.s.'ition  with  Louis,  but,  while  she  talked  to  him,  her  thoaghtt 
were  elsewhere :  her  heart  beat  on  the  side  from  which  her 
face  was  half  averted.  She  acknowledged  a  steady,  manly, 
kintlly  air  in  Louis  ;  but  she  bent  before  the  secret  power  of 
Jlobert.  To  be  so  near  him — though  he  was  silent — ihoagl 
lie  did  not  touch  so  much  as  her  scarf-fringe,  or  the  white  heiP 
v\'  her  dress — afiecled  her  like  a  spell,  llud  she  been  obliged 
to  s]K\'ik  to  him  o;?/?/,  it  would  have  quelled — but.  at  liberty 
1()  address  another,  it  excited  her.  Iler  di.-courte  llowed  free- 
ly :  it  was  gay,  playful,  eloquent.  The  indulgent  look  and 
jilacid  mamier  of  her  auditor  encouraged  her  to  ease ;  the  sober 
pleasure  expressed  by  his  smile  drew  out  all  that  was  brilliant 
ill  her  nature.  She  felt  that  this  evening  she  appeared  to  ad- 
vantage, and,  as  Ilobert  was  a  spectator,  tlic  consciousnca 
contented  her :  had  he  been  called  away,  collapse  would  at 
once  have  succeeded  stimulus. 

Ihit  her  enjoyment  was  not  long  to  shine  full-orbed  :  a  cloud 
Foon  cros.«ed  it. 

llorten.se,  who  for  some  time  had  been  on  the  move  rider* 
iiig  supper,  and  was  now  clearing  the  little  table  of  some  books, 
iVc.,  to  make  room  fur  the  tray,  called  llobert's  attention  to 
the  glass  of  llowers..  the  rariiiiiie  and  snow  and  gold  of  whose 
petals  looked  radiant  indeed  by  cimllelight. 

"They  came  from  ricMiioad,*'  slie'siid,  "intendtr.I  as  a 
gift  to  you,  no  doubt :  wl*  kin.w  who  is  the  favorite  thei 
not  I,  I'm  sure." 
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It  was  a  wonder  to  hear  Hortense  jest;  a  sign  that  her 
Bpirits  were  at  hip^h-water  mark  indeed. 

"  We  are  to  understand,  then,  that  Robert  is  the  favorite  ?" 
obfierved  Louis. 

"Mon  cher,"  replied  Hortense,  "Robert — c'est  tout  ce 
qu*il  y  a  de  plus  prccieux  au  monde  :  a  cote  de  lui,  le  reste  du 
genre  humain  n'est  que  du  rebut.  N'ai-je  pas  raison,  mon 
enfant  V*  she  added,  appealing  to  Caroline. 

Caroline  was  obliged  to  reply,  "  Yes" — and  her  beacon  was 
quenched  :  her  star  withdrew  as  she  spoke. 

"  Et  toi,  Robert  ?'*  inquired  Louis. 

"  When  you  shall  have  an  opportunity,  ask  herself,"  was 
the  quiet  answer.  Whether  he  reddened  or  paled,  CaroHne 
did  not  examine :  she  discovered  that  it  was  late,  and  she 
must  go  home.  Home  she  would  go :  not  even  Robert  could 
detain  her  now. 


CHAPTER  XXIV. 

THE  VALLEY  OF  THE  SHADOW  OF  DEATH. 

The  future  sometimes  seems  to  sob  a  low  warning  of  the 
events  it  is  bringing  us,  like  some  gathering  though  yet  remote 
storm,  which,  in  tones  of  the  wind,  in  flushings  of  the  firma- 
ment, in  clouds  strangely  torn,  announces  a  blast  strong  to 
■txew  the  sea  with  wrecks ;  or  commissioned  to  bring  in  fog 
the  yellow  taint  of  pestilence,  covering  white  Western  isles 
with  the  poisoned  exhalations  of  the  East,  dimming  the  lat- 
tices of  English  homes  with  the  breath  of  Indian  plague.  At 
other  times  this  Future  bursts  suddenly,  as  if  a  rock  had  rent, 
and  in  it  a  grave  had  opened,  whence  issues  the  body  of  one 
that  slept.  Ere  you  are  aware,  you  stand  face  to  face  with  a 
shrouded  and  unthought-of  Calamity — a  new  Lazarus. 

Caroline  Helstone  went  home  from  Hollow's  Cottage  in 
good  health,  as  she  imagined.  On  waking  the  next  morning, 
she  felt  oppressed  with  unwonted  languor  :  at  breakfast,  at 
each  meal  of  the  following  day,  she  missed  all  sense  of  appe- 
tite :  palatable  food  was  as  ashes  and  sawdust  to  her. 


"  Am  1  ill  ?"  ilie  atkeA,  and  luoked  at  henclf  b; 
.3  diltttcd,  1 


toaier  Bud  fuller  than  u 


uul. 


'  I  look  well ;  why  o 


She  fcU  a  pulse  boat  fast  in  her  temples :  the  felt,  too^  h 
brain  in  strnng:e  activity  :  her  spirits  were  raiicij  :  hiiodw 
of  busy  anil  broken,  but  brilliant  thounfata  engaged  her  mrail 
B  glow  resied  on  llicm,  Bucb  tts  tingca  her  coTnplesioa. 

Now  followed  a  hot,  parched,  thirstv,  restless  nigfat.     T» 
word  morniiig  one  terrible  dream  icixed  her  like  a  tiger : 
■ho  woke,  she  fult  and  knew  eIu  u'ob  ill. 

Uow  she  had  caught  tho  fever  (fuTcr  it  waj;)  *he  oonld  not 
tell.  Fiobably,  in  bur  late  walk  home,  sotne  sweet,  paiaonai 
breeze,  redolent  of  honey-dow  and  miasniB,  bad  paficd  iaii 
her  lungs  and  veins,  and  finding  there  already  a  fever  c^f  tnesta 
excitement,  and  a  languor  of  long  coaflict  and  habitual  nj 
neas,  bad  Hirined  the  spark  to  flame,  and  left  a  well-hl  fin  ha 

It  seenieil,  however,  but  a.  gentle  fire :  aflcr  two  hot  di]i 
uid  worried  nights,  there  was  no  violent^  in  the  lyi 
and  neither  her  uncle,  nor  Fanny,  nor  the  doctor,  ti 
Kccldor,  when  she  called,  had  any  fear  for  her  :  a  few. day 
would  rcsloro  her,  every  one  believed. 

The  few  days  parsed,  and — though  it  was  Kill  tiun^ 
'  wild  not  long  delay — ihc  revival  had  not  begun.  Mi 
who  had  visited  her  daily — being  present  in  h«  chat 
e  morning  when  she  hadbcon  ill  a  fortnight — waleb 
ry  narrowly  for  some  dubuIcs  :  she  took  her  huul.  u 
d  her  fmgor  on  her  wri^  then,  cguietly  leaving  Um  dun 
Br.  s)ie  went  to  Mr.  UelattHe'*  Mudy.  With  hiin  dia  r 
mained  closeted  a  long  time — half  the  morning.  Oh  ntiRi 
ing  to  her  eick  young  friend,  she  laid  aodo  shawl  and  boiUMt 
Ehe  stood  a  wlule  at  the  bedside,  one  hand  placed  in  lh«  otlf 
ur,  gently  mckiitg  herself  to  and  fro.  in  an  attitude  ondwitlll 
movement  liabituol  to  her.     At  Last  bIiu  uid, 

"  I  have  sent  Fanny  to  Fieldlwad  to  fetch  %  few  ifaiap  la 
ine.  Euch  as  I  sliall  Want  during  a  abort  sUy  here :  it  ii  nf 
wiiih  to  runain  with  you  till  ]-oii  ar«  Iwtter.      Yoar  tBMJ 
kindly  pcmiils  my  altondonee  ;  will  it  to  youndf  be  a 
Up,  Caroline  ?" 

nrry  von  nhoiild  take  snch  noedlMa  tmuUe 
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lot  feel  very  ill,  but  I  can  not  refuse  resolutely :  it  will  be 
neh  comfort  to  know  you  are  in  the  house,  to  sec  you  some 
timet  iu  the  room ;  but  dou*t  coufuie  yourself  on  my  account, 
dear  Mrs.  Pryor.     Fanny  nursci  me  very  well." 

Mn.  Pryor — ^bending  over  the  pale  little  suflcrer— was  now 
■Doothing  the  hair  under  her  cap,  and  gently  raising  her  pil- 
low. As  she  performed  these  offices,  Caroline,  smiling,  lifted 
ha  face  to  kiss  her. 

^  Are  you  free  from  pain  ?  Are  you  tolerably  at  ease  ? "  was 
bqniied  m  a  low,  earnest  voice,  as  the  self-elected  nurse  yielded 
to  the  caress. 

"  I  think  I  am  almost  happy." 

'•  You  wish  to  drink  ?     Your  lips  arc  parched." 

She  held  a  glass  filled  with  some  cooling  beverage  to  her 
Bwuth. 

"  Have  you  eaten  any  thing  to-day,  Caroline  V 

"  I  can  not  eat." 

•*  But  soon  your  appetite  will  return  :  it  must  return ;  that 
b,  I  pray  God  it  may !" 

In  laying  her  again  on  the  couch,  she  encircled  her  in  her 
anns ;  and  wliile  so  doing,  by  a  movement  wliich  seemed 
icaicely  voluntar}*,  she  drew  lur  to  her  heart,  and  held  her 
ekwc  gathered  an  instant. 

'*  I  shall  hardly  wish  to  get  well,  that  I  may  keep  you  al- 
ways,*' SAid  Caroline. 

AIis.  Pryor  did  not  smile  at  this  speech :  over  her  features 
rsn  a  tremor,  which  for  some  minutes  slio  was  absorbed  in  ro- 
fiessing. 

"  You  are  more  used  to  Fanny  than  to  me,"  she  remarked, 
ere  long.  "  I  should  thhik  my  attendance  must  seem  strange, 
officious  ?" 

"  No :  quite  natural,  and  ve:*y  soothing.  You  must  have 
bem  accustomed  to  wait  on  sick  people,  ma'am.  You  move 
about  the  room  so  soilly,  and  you  speak  so  quietly,  and  touch 
oic  so  gently." 

"  I  am  dexterous  in  notliing,  my  dear.  You  will  often  find 
me  awkward,  but  never  negligent." 

Negligent,  indeed,  she  was  not.  From  that  hour,  Fanny 
and  Eliza  became  ciphers  in  the  sick-room  :  Mrs.  Pr}'or  made 
it  her  domain :  she  performed  all  its  duties ;  she  lived  in  i*. 
day  and  night.    The  patient  R'numst rated — faintly,  liuwevcr 


fron.  the  lirst,  and  not  at  all  ere  long :  lonclinees  anil  gltniiu 
were  now  bauiBh4Nl  from  her  bedside ;  piolectioQ  aiid  valan 
sat  ibere  instead.  She  and  her  nurse  coaleec«d  iu  wondrona 
union.  Carolina  was  iii'tta  ly  pained  to  require  or  receive 
much  attendance  :  Mrs.  Pr}'3r,  under  ordinary  circamslances, 
liad  neither  the  habit  nor  the  art  of  performing  little  offices  of 
service ;  but  all  uow  passeil  with  such  ea^e — go  naturollf. 


that  the  patient 
wss  bent  on  chcr 
rernindcd  the  fori 
was,  in  furt,  no  t 
inic;bt  have  found 
With  aU  thia 
gel  well ;  yet  bui 
wreath  in  thaw ; 
Keeldar,  on  whobi 


lerisKed  as  the  nnrve 

n  the  latter  ever 

ought  to  be  anxious.     There 

y  lo  perfonn;  but  a  hireling 

1  range  the  sick  girl  did  nol 
a  -.  she  wasted  like  any  tnov- 
a  y  flower  in  drought.  MiM 
iig<  r  or  death  ecldtmi  iatnidei], 

liad  at  hrst  eiiterluiiie>, .:urH  at  all  for  her  friend  ;  but  sea 

infr  licr  change  and  sink  from  jime  lo  time  when  she  paid  her 
visits,  alarm  clutched  her  licait.  Siie  went  to  Mr.  Uelslone 
anil  expressed  herself  with  so  much  cner^-,  that  that  pentle- 
nian  was  at  last  obliged,  however  nnwillingly,  to  admit  the 
idea  that  his  niece  was  ill  of  eomething  more  than  a  migraine; 
unil  when  Rfrs.  Pryor  came  and  quietly  demanded  a  physician; 
he  said  she  might  ecnd  fur  two,  if  she  hkcd.  One  came,  but 
that  one  was  an  oracle  :  ho  delivered  a  dark  saying  of  which 
the  future  was  to  solve  Ihe  mystcrv,  wrote  some  prescriptions, 
gave  some  directions — tlie  wlwlo  with  an  air  of  crushing 
authority — pocketed  his  fee,  and  went.  Probaljly  he  knew 
well  enough  ht-  could  do  no  good,  but  didn't  like  lo  say  so. 

Siill.  no  rumor  of  scriona  illness  pot  wind  in  the  neighbor- 
hood. At  Hollow's  Collage  it  was  thought  that  Caroline  had 
only  a  severe  cold,  slie  having  'Written  a  note  lo  Hortcnse  to 
that  cllect ;  and  mademoiselle  contented  herself  with  sending 
two  pots  of  currant  jam.  a  receipt  for  a  tisaiio.  and  a  note  of 
advice- 
Mrs.  Vorke  being  told  that  i  physician  had  buen  siimmocoJ, 
sneered  at  the  !iyi>oc]iondriac  fani?ies  of  the  rich  and  idle,  who, 
she  said,  having  nothing  but  themselves  lo  think  abonl.  must 
needs  send  for  a  doctor  if  only  so  much  as  their  little  fiiigel 
aehed. 

The  "  rich  and  idle,"  represented  in  the  person  of  Carolina 
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meantime  falling  fast  into  a  condilion  of  prostration, 
"^hose  quickly  consummated  debility  puzzled  all  wlio  witness- 
ed it,  except  one ;  for  that  one  alone  reflected  how  liable  is 
the  undermined  structure  to  sink  in  sudden  ruin. 

Sick  people  often  have  fancies  inscrutable  to  ordinar}'  at- 
tendants, and  Caroline  had  one  which  even  her  tender  nurse 
could  not  at  first  explain.  On  a  certain  day  in  the  week,  at 
a  certain  hour,  she  would — whether  worse  or  better — entreat 
to  be  taken  up  and  dressed,  and  suflercd  to  sit  in  her  chair 
near  the  window.  This  station  she  would  retain  till  noon 
iras  past :  whatever  deprrec  of  exhaustion  or  debility  licr  wan 
aspect  betrayed,  she  still  softly  put  off  all  persuasion  to  seek 
repose  until  the  church  clock  had  duly  tolled  mid-day:  the 
twelve  strokes  sounded,  she  grew  docile,  and  would  meekly  lie 
down.  Returned  to  the  couch,  she  usually  buried  her  face 
deep  in  the  pillow,  and  drew  the  coverlets  close  round  her,  as 
if  to  shut  out  the  world  and  sun,  of  which  she  was  tired  :  more 
than  once,  as  she  thus  lay,  a  sli^rht  convulsion  shook  tlic  sick- 
b(»d,  and  a  faint  sob  broke  the  silence  round  it.  These  things 
were  not  unnoted  by  Mrs.  Pryor. 

One  Tuesday  morning,  as  usual,  she  had  asked  leave  to 
rise,  and  now  she  sat  wrapped  in  her  wliite  dressing-gowTi, 
leaning  forward  in  the  e*as}'-ehair,  gazinjj  steadily  and  patient- 
ly from  the  lattice.  INIrs.  Piyor  was  seated  a  little  behind. 
knitting  as  it  seemed,  but,  in  truth,  watchiiiir  her.  A  change 
crossed  her  pale,  mournful  brow,  animating  its  languor;  t 
bght  shot  into  her  faded  eyes,  reviving  their  luster  ;  she  half 
rose  and  looked  earnestly  out.  j\Irs.  Pryor,  drawing  .<;ofily 
near,  glanced  over  her  shoulder.  From  this  window  was 
visible  the  church-vard,  beyond  it  tlie  road,  and  there,  riding 
sharply  by,  appeared  a  horseman.  The  figure  was  not  yet  too 
remote  for  recognition  :  Mrs.  l*ryor  had  long  sight  ;  she  knew 
Mr.  Moore.  Just  as  an  intercepting  rising  ground  concealed 
him  from  view,  the  clock  struck  twelve. 

'*  May  I  lie  do>vn  aiS'aiu  ]"  asked  Caroline. 

Her  nurse  assisted  her  to  bed  :  having  laid  her  down  and 
Jrawn  the  curtain,  she  stood  lislenin?  near.  The  little  ccnch 
trembled,  the  suppressed  sob  stirred  the  air.  A  contraction. 
as  of  angui.sh,  alteri'd  Mrs.  Pryor's  features  ;  she  wrung  her 
hands  ;  half  a  groan  escaped  her  lips.  »She  now  remembered 
that  Tuesday  was  Whinbury  market-day  :  Mr.  Moore  mur 
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•Iw")'"  pus  the  reclory  on  his  way  thiUier,  JugI  cie  noun  c|  J 
that  Jay. 

CornUiiii  woro  contiuimlly  round  her  iicuk  b  slcnJcr  1 
ofeillc,  atlacheil  tu  which  was  come  trinket,     Mm.  Pn-ui  h 
Eceii  the  bit  of  gold  glisloa,  but  hud  uut  yet  ubiautoil  a 
Tiuw  of  il.     Her  patient  never  patted  with  it ;  wh«u  d 
it  woa  Iiidjeu  in  her  bosom ;  as  she  lay  io  bed  alie  alHran 
held  il  ill  her  hand.    That  Tuesday  afternoon  "  '       " 

— more  Uke  lelharpy  than  sleep— which  somotimea  abt 
thij  long  days,  had  stolen  over  her :  the  weather  1 
while  timiiiig  iu  febrile  lestlessness,  she  had  pushed  t] 
lets  a  little  aside;  Mrs.  Pryor  bent  to  replace  them; 
wftBled  hand  lying  nervcles  on  the  sick  girl's  b) 
as  usual  her  jealously -guarded  treasure  ;  those  £ 
attenuation  it  gave  pain  to  sec,  were  now  relaxed  in  a 
Airs.  Fryor  gently  disengaged  the  braid,  drawing  out  ■ 
locket — a  slight  thing  it  was,  such  aj  it  siiitcd  Iter  small  p 
to  pureltaso :  under  its  crystal  Cum  appeared  a  curt  of  u 
hair — loo  short  and  crisp  to  have  bccu  severed  £rom  a  fee 

Some  agitated  movement  oecasionod  a  twitch  of  ibe  m 
chain :  the  sleeper  started  and  woke.  Her  thought*  1 
usuoUy  new  somewhat  scattered  on  waking ;  her  look  ( 
eraily  wandering.    Half  rising,  as  if  in  terror,  she  excl  ' 

"  Dou't  lake  it  from  me,  llobert  I     Don't  I 
comfort — let  mo  keep  it.     I  never  tell  auy  oue  whoM  hair  ij 
is — I  never  sliow  it." 

Mrs.  Pryor  had  already  disappeared  bciiind  iho  euilaia : 
dining  far  back  lu  a  deep  arm-chair  by  iho  bed-sido,  abe  < 
wiUidrawii  from  view.    Caroline  looked  abroad  into  tlui  cba 
her :  she  ilioughl  it  empty.     As  her  «lray  iiicas  niliii 
slowly,  each  folding  its  weak  wings  an  tlie  mind's  Hd  ii 
Uko  birds  uxliaustvd — heliulding  void,  and  pcrcciri 
round  her,  she  bt'lievod  herself  alone.    Collected,  ah. 
yet :  perhaps  healthy  BcLf-j>osEession  and  solf-ccutroi^ 
be  hen  no  niort^ ;  perhaps  that  world  tlie  slning  andj 
DOS  live  io  had  already  rolled  from  beneatli  her  fi-etH 
to,  at  least,  it  often  arcmnd  to  herself.     In  hcalih.  alw  h 
never  licen  accustomed  to  lliJuk  abud  ;  but  now  W'inlki 
her  lips  una  warn 

■' Ob  !  I :JwiiU Ki-  him  once  morx  belorti  ill  it  ov^r    Re«*> 
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HI  might  favor  me  thus  far  !"  she  cried.  "  Grod  errant  me  a 
little  comfort  before  I  die  I"  was  her  humble  petition. 

"But  he  will  not  know  I  am  ill,  till  I  am  goue ;  and  he 
will  come  when  they  have  laid  mo  out,  and  I  am  scnseleas, 
oold,  and  stiii' 

"  What  can  my  departed  soul  feel  then  ?  Can  it  see  or 
know  what  happens  to  the  clay  ?  Can  spirits,  through  any 
medium,  communicate  with  living  flesh  ?  Can  the  dead  at 
all  Tovisit  those  they  leave  ?  Can  they  come  in  the  elements  ? 
Will  wind,  water,  fire  lend  me  a  path  to  Moore  ? 

"  Ifl  it  for  nothing  the  wind  sounds  almost  articulately 
KNiietimes — sings  as  I  have  lately  heard  it  sing  at  night^-or 
passes  the  casement  sobbing,  as  if  for  sorrow  to  come  ?  Does 
nothing,  then,  haunt  it — ^nothing  inspire  it  ? 

*'  Why,  it  suggested  to  me  words  one  night :  it  poured  a 
strain  which  I  could  have  written  down,  only  I  was  appalled, 
and  dared  not  rise  to  seek  pencil  and  paper  by  the  dim  watch- 
Kght 

"  What  is  that  electricity  they  speak  of,  whose  changes 
make  us  well  or  ill ;  whose  lack  or  excess  blasts  ;  whose  even 
balance  revives  ?  What  are  all  those  influences  that  are 
about  us  in  the  almosphcrc,  that  keep  playing  over  our  nerves 
like  fingers  on  stringed  instruments,  and  call  forth  now  a  sweet 
note,  and  now  a  wail — now  an  exultant  swell,  and,  anon,  the 
oddest  cadence  ? 

"  Where  is  the  other  world  ?  In  icJuzt  will  another  life 
consist  ?  Why  do  I  ask  ?  Have  I  not  cause  to  think  that 
the  hour  is  hasting  but  too  fast  when  the  veil  must  be  rent 
finr  me  ?  Do  I  not  know  the  Grand  Mystery  is  likely  to  burst 
prematurely  on  me  ?  Great  Spirit !  in  whose  goodness  I  con- 
fide ;  whom,  as  my  Father,  I  have  jjetitioned  night  and  morn- 
ing from  early  infancy,  help  the  weak  creation  of  thy  hands ! 
Sustain  me  through  the  ordeal  I  dread  and  must  undergo  ! 
Give  me  strength  I    Give  me  patience  I    Give  me— oh !  give 

WU  FAITH  !*' 

She  fell  back  on  her  pillow.  Mrs.  Pr}'or  found  means  to 
steal  quietly  from  the  room :  she  re-entered  it  soon  af\er,  ap- 
parently as  composed  as  if  she  had  really  not  overheard  this 
strange  soliloquy. 

The  next  day  several  callers  came.  It  had  become  known 
diat  Miss  Helstone  was  worse.    Mr.  Hall  and  his  sister  Mar 


garet  axiivetl ;  both,  after  they  Imd  htxru  in  the  Bick-iaom 
quitted  it  ia  tears :  tbcy  had  foniid  the  pulient  mtre  altered 
than  they  expected.  KDrtcn^e  Moore  camii.  Caroline  Eeem- 
ed  Btimula,led  by  her  pre^nce  :  sho  afsuied  her,  smiling',  ^lo 
was  not  dangerously  ill ;  she  talked  to  her  in  a  low  voice,  bat 
cheerfully  :  duriag  her  stay,  excitement  kept  up  the  flush  o£ 
her  complexion ;  she  looked  better 

"How  is  Mr. I 
preparing  to  take 


'■  He  V 


I  very 


"  Left  1     Is  he 
It  was  then  "■ 
the  riotore  of  i; 
called  him  awl 
might  elapse  er 


led  Mrs.  Pryor,  aa  Hartcnse  ivaj 
left." 


jme  police  intelligence  about 
I  pursuit,  hitd,  that  inorolng, 
m,  and  probably  a  IbituieJil 


LU5fi  Helstona  is  very  ill  1" 

uiuugiii,  like  me,  that  she  had  only  a  htii 

After  this  visit,  Mr.^.  Prj-or  took  care  not  to  approach  Car- 
oline's couch  iiir  above  an  hour ;  she  heard  her  weep,  and 
tiaied  not  look  on  her  tears.  , 

As  evening  closed  in,  she  brought  her  some  tea.  Caroline, 
opening  l)cr  eyes  from  a  momeul's  slumber,  viewed  her  nurM 

"  I  smelt  the  iioncy suckles  in  the  glen  this  summer  morn- 
ing," she  said,  "  as  I  stood  at  the  couu ting-house  w-indow." 

Strange  words  like  these  from  palliil  "lips  pierce  a  loving 
listener's  heart  more  poignantly  than  steel.  They  sound  ro- 
mantic, pcrliaps,  in  books  ;  iu  real  hie,  they  are  harrowing. 

"  My  darling,  do  you  know  rac  V  said  JIrs  Pryor. 

"  I  went  in  to  call  Robert  to  breakfast :  I  have  been  with 
him  in  the  garden  :  he  asked  me  to  go  :  a  heavy  dew  has  re- 
freshed the  iiowers  :  the  peaclios  are  ripening." 

"  j\ly  darling  1  my  darling  !''  again  and  .^gain  repeated  ths 

-I  tiftught  it  was  dayliirlit— long  after  sunrise:  it  looks 
dark — is  the  moon  not  sell" 

That  moon,  lately  risen,  was  gazing  full  and  mild  upon  her ; 
floating  in  deep  blue  space,  it  watched  her  nnelouded. 

"  Then  it  is  not  morning  ]  I  am  not  at  the  cottage  7  WTis 
in  this  t — I  sec  a  shape  at  my  bed-side." 
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"It  ia  myself — it  ia  your  friend  —  your  nurse — your — 
Lean  your  head  on  my  shoulder :  collect  yourself."    (In  a  low- 
er tone.)     "  Oh  God,  take   pity !     Give  her  life,   and  me 
ftrength  I     Send  me  courage — teach  me  words  I" 

Some  minutes  passed  in  silence.  The  patient  lay  mute  and 
pa«ive  in  the  trembHng  arms — on  the  throbbing  bosom  of  the 
Darw. 

"I  am  better  now,"  whispered  Caroline,  at  last,  "much 
better — I  feel  where  I  am :  tliis  is  Mrs.  Pryor  near  me :  I 
was  dreaming — I  talk  when  I  wake  up  from  dreams  :  people 
often  do  in  illness.  How  fast  your  heart  beats,  ma'am  !  Do 
not  be  afraid." 

••  It  is  not  fear,  child ;  only  a  little  anxiety,  which  will 
pass.  I  have  brought  you  some  tea,  Gary ;  your  uncle  made 
it  himself.  You  know  he  says  he  can  make  a  better  cup  of 
tea  than  any  housewife  can.  Taste  it.  He  is  concerned  to 
bear  that  you  eat  so  little :  he  would  be  glad  if  you  had  a 
better  appetite." 

"  I  am  thirsty  :  let  me  drink." 

She  drank  eajjerly. 

"  What  o'clock  is  it,  ma'am  ?"  she  asked. 

"  Past  nine." 

"  Not  later  1  Oh  I  I  have  yet  a  long  night  before  me  ;  but 
the  tea  has  made  me  strong  :  I  will  sit  up." 

Mrs.  Pryor  raised  her,  and  arranged  her  ])illows. 

•*  Thank  Heaven  I  I  am  not  always  equally  miserable,  and 
HI,  and  hopeless.  The  afternoon  has  been  bad  since  Hortense 
went :  perhaps  the  evening  may  be  belter.  It  is  a  fine  night, 
I  think  t     The  moon  shiufs  clear." 

*•  Very  fine  :  a  perfect  summer  night.  The  old  church 
tower  gleams  white  almost  as  silver." 

••  And  does  the  church-yard  look  peaceful  ?" 

••  Yes,  and  the  garden  also  :  dew  glistens  on  the  foliage." 

'*  Can  you  see  many  long  weeds  and  nettles  among  the 
graves,  or  do  they  look  turfy  and  flower}*]" 

**  I  see  closed  daisy-hoads,  gleaming  like  pearls  o^feome 
tnouuds.    Thomas  has  mown  down  the  dock-leaves  and  rank 
I,  and  cleared  all  away." 

**  I  always  like  that  to  be  done :  it  soothes  one's  mind  to 
the  place  in  order :  and,  I  dare  say,  within  the  church 
Just  now  that  moonlight  shines  as  soilly  as  in  my  room.     It 
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will  tail  through  ihe  east  window  full  on  tlic  HclEtone  mouu 
mcnt.  When  I  clofic  my  eyea  I  eeem  to  itae  poor  papa's  epi 
t&ph  ill  black  lcttei-s  on  The  white  matble.  There  is  plenty 
of  room  for  othar  inscriptions  tmderoeoth." 

"  WLlliam  Farren  came  to  look  after  your  flowws  thia 
morning :  bn  was  afraid,  now  you  can  not  teud  them  your- 
self, tliey  would  bo  noirlccled.  He  has  taken  two  of  your  &• 
vorite  plants  home  I        n  you." 

"  If  I  were  to  ma-         ■        I  would  leave  William  aU  my 

plants  ;  Shirley  my  i.  except  oue,  which  must  Dot  m 

taken  off  my  neck ;  i  la'am,  my  books."  '  (After  & 

pause  )     "  Jlrs.  Piyo.  longing  wish  for  somelhing." 

'■  For  what,  Carolii 

"  You  know  I  ol  ;ht  to  hear  yon  >in^ :  sing  "i»  «,, 

hymn  just  now ;  si  t  hymn  which  beguis,  ^bJ 

'  Our  IT  help  in  aget  put.  ^^^| 

Ou ..o  for  yea™  10  come;  ^^ 

Our  ilaker  Iroi.i*  il»;  st.,n.iv  I.!mI, 
Our  refuse,  liavcu,  lioino !'  " 

Mrs.  Pryor  at  once  complied. 

No  wonder  Caroline  liked  to  hear  her  sing  :  her  voice, 
even  in  speaking,  was  sweet  and  silver-clear  ;  in  song,  it  wu 
almost  divine  ;  neither  iliite  nor  dulcimer  has  tones  go  pure. 
But  the  lone  was  secondary  compared  lo  the  expression  which 
trembled  through  :  a  lender  vibration  from  a  leeljng  heart 

The  servants  in  the  kitchen,  hearing  the  strain,  stole  to  the 
stair-foot  to  listen  :  even  old  Hclstone,  as  lie  walked  in  the 
garden,  pondering  over  the  unaccountable  and  feeble  nalaie 
of  women,  stoud  still  among  his  borders  to  cateh  the  moumfal 
melody  more  distinctly.  Why  it  reminded  him  of  his  forgol- 
leu  dead  wife  he  could  not  tell  ;  nor  why  it  made  him  mora 
coiieerncJ  ilian  he  had  Iiiiherto  been  for  CaroUne's  fading  girl- 
hood. He  was  glad  to  recollect  tliat  he  had  promised  to  p»T 
Wyimc,  tile  magistrate,  a  viait  that  evening.  Low  spirits  and 
gloomy  thoughts  were  very  much  his  aversion  :  when  the)- 
atlackiii  him  lie  usually  found  means  to  make  them  march  in 
doubte-quitk  lime.  The  hymn  Ibllowed  him  faintly  as  h» 
crossed  the  fields :  he  liastencJ  his  customary  sharp  pacft 
that  he  might  get  beyond  its  reach. 

"  Tliy  word  comumiuls  r>ur  Qcsh  lo  dust— 
■Jtomrii,  j-oi«ins<ifiiieu;' 
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An  nations  rose  from  earth  at  firat, 
And  turn  to  earth  again. 

**  A  thonsand  ages  in  thy  sight 
Are  like  an  evening  gone ; 
Short  as  the  watch  tlmt  ends  the  night 
Before  the  rising  son. 

*<  Time,  like  an  ever-rolling  stream. 
Bears  all  its  sons  away ; 
They  fly»  forgotten,  as  a  dream 
Dies  at  tho  opening  day. 

"  Like  flowery  fields  the  nations  stand. 
Fresh  in  tne  morning  light; 
The  flowers,  beneath  tne  mower's  hand, 
Lie  withering  ere  'tis  night. 

"  Oar  Godf  onr  help  in  ages  past. 
Oar  hope  for  years  to  come ; 
Be  thoa  oar  guard  while  troubles  last— 
O  Father,  be  oar  home !" 

"  Now  sing  a  song — a  Scottish  song,"  suggested  Caroline, 
when  the  hymn  was  over ;  **  *  Ye  banks  and  braes  o'  bonny 
Doon.'" 

Again  Mrs.  Pryor  obeyed,  or  essayed  to  obey.  At  the 
dote  of  the  first  stanza  she  stopped  ;  she  could  get  no  further ; 
iier  foil  heart  flo)jred  over. 

"  You  ire  weeping  at  the  pathos  of  the  air :  come  here, 
and  I  will  comfort  you,''  said  Caroline,  in  a  pitying  accent. 
MiB.  FiTor  came  :  she  sat  down  on  the  edge  of  her  patient'f 
bed,  and  allowed  the  wasted  arms  to  encircle  her. 

•*  You  often  soothe  me,  let  me  soothe  you,"  murmured  the 
joung  girl,  kissing  her  check.  "I  hope,'*  she  added,  "it  is 
not  ibr  me  you  weep  V* 

No  ansT^'er  followed. 

"  Do  you  think  I  shall  not  get  better  ?  I  do  not  feel  very 
iD— only  weak." 

••  But  your  mind,  Caroline  :  your  mind  is  crushed  ;  your 
heart  ia  almost  broken  :  you  have  been  so  neglected,  so  re- 
pulsed, left  so  desolate."  ^ 

'*  I  believe  grief  is,  and  always  has  been,  my  worst  ailment. 
I  sometimes  think  if  an  abundant  gush  of  happmess  came  on 
tne,  I  could  revive  yet." 

"  Do  you  wish  to  live  ? 

*'  I  have  no  object  in  life." 


no  siriitxET. 

"  You  love  me,  Caroline  1" 

"  Very  much — veiy  Inily — inoxprcMibly  totneliRiei :  in 
now  I  led  «8  if  I  could  Blinost  grow  to  your  horL" 

"  I  will  return  JirecUy,  dear."  renuirlwd  Mrs.  Pryot. 
the  laid  Curolino  d<jwfi. 

Quiltincc  ^'"^^  ^^>B  B^idL-d  lo  tlio  door,  totllf  turned  tlis  I 
in  the  IooIe,  ascertained  Uiat  it  was  fast,  aod  came  bade  S 
bent  over  her.  She  tlir^w  back  the  curtain  to  tiaat  I 
mooidight  marc  frcH-ly.     She  gazed  iatenlly  on  her  Ue». 

"  Then,  if  you  love  me."  said  she,  sprnking  quickly,  vi 
an  altered  vgice  ;  "  if  you  feol  as  if — to  nse  yoat  own  «a 
— ^you  could  '  grow  to  my  lieart,'  it  will  b«  neither  shodi  i 
pain  for  you  to  know  that  iJtat  heart  is  the  eonnto  iriiM 
yours  was  filled ;  that  from  my  veins  issued  the  tide  wU 
nowB  in  yours ;  tha.t  you  are  mine — my  daushter— tay  oi 
child." 

"  Mrs.  Pryor— !" 

"My  own  child !" 

"  That  is— that  mcatiB — you  have  adopted  me  T" 

"  It  means  that,  if  1  have  given  yuu  notliing  else,  I  at  Jp 
gave  you  life  ;  tlial  I  bore  yuu — nursed  you  ;  [Imt  I  tm  « 
trui'  mother  :  no  other  woman  eon  claim  the  litU — it  is  hum 

'■  But  Mrs,  James  Helstone— hut  my  falber's  trife,  wb 
I  do  not  rcmcniher  ever  to  have  seen,  she  is  my  mother." 

'•  She  ii  yaw  mother  :  James  HuUtone  was  my  huabti 
I  ny  yon  arc  mine.     I  Imve  proved  it.     I  ibouj^bl.  jx  ' 
you  were  all  his,  which  would  have  been  a  cruel  dii^i 
for  Me :  I  find  it  is  not  so.     God  permitted  me  to  be  the 
ont  of  my  child's  miod :  it  belongs  to  me ;  it  b  iDTjmpa 
— my  right.    These  features  are  James's  own.     B*  Ibi 
fine  fiico  when  he  was  young,  and  not  altered  by  error.    Pk 
my  darling,  garo  you  your  blae  eyea  and  soft  brown  haix; 
gave  you  tho  oval  of  your  face  and  the  rL-i;uUrity  of  ymu  I 
euineiiu  :    the  outsido  he  conferred,  hut  ihe  lirart  owl  ' 
brain  urn  mitu-  tho  gurms  are  troia  nie,  and  ihey  ant  i 
pmved,  ihev  nre  dovolopod  to  cxctdli-uce.     I  e«teem  UmI 
prow  my  obild  as  highly  as  I  do  ni™i  fundly  k)Tc  her." 

."  Is  what  I  hear  true?     Is  it  nu  dieam  !" 

"  I  wish  it  were  as  true  that  tbc  lubstance  ukI  ooim 
health  wcra  roslored  to  your  cheek." 

"  My  own  toother !  is  she  one  I  can  be  n  frxid  of  m  I 
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of  you  ?  People  generally  did  not  like  her,  so  I  have  been 
given  to  understand/' 

"  They  told  you  that  ?  Well,  your  mother  now  tells  you 
that,  not  having  the  gift  to  please  people  generally,  for  their 
approbation  she  does 'not  care  :  her  thoughts  are  centered  in 
her  child  ;  does  that  child  welcome  or  reject  her  V* 

"  But  if  you  are  my  mother,  the  world  is  all  changed  to 
me.     Surely  I  can  live — I  should  like  to  recover — " 

••  You  mtist  recover.  You  drew  life  and  strength  from  my 
hreait  when  you  were  a  tiny,  fair  infant,  over  whose  blue 
eyea  I  used  to  weep,  fearing  I  beheld  in  your  very  beauty  the 
aign  of  qualities  that  had  entered  my  heart  like  iron,  and 
pieiocd  through  my  soul  like  a  sword.  Daughter  !  we  have 
been  long  parted :  I  return  now  to  cherish  you  again.'* 

She  held  her  to  her  bosom  ;  she  cradled  her  in  her  arms ; 
ihe  rocked  her  softly,  as  if  lulling  a  young  cliild  to  sleep. 

"  My  mother!     My  own  mother  I" 

The  oiispring  nestled  to  the  parent ;  that  parent,  feeling 
the  endearment  and  hearing  the  appeal,  gathered  her  closer 
fftill.  She  covered  her  with  noiseless  ki.sso<i ;  she  murmured 
k>ve  over  her,  like  a  cushat  fostering  its  you..g. 

There  was  silence  in  the  room  for  a  long  while. 

•*  Does  my  uncle  know  ?" 

"  Your  uncle  knows  :  I  told  him  when  I  first  came  to  stay 
with  you  here." 

••  Did  you  recognize  me  when  vre  first  met  at  Fieldhead  ?" 

"  How  could  it  be  otherwise  1  Mr.  and  Miss  Hclstone  bo- 
tag  announced,  I  was  prepared  to  see  my  child." 

"It  was  that,  then,  which  moved  you :  I  saw  you  disturbed." 

"  You  saw  nothing,  Caroline :  I  can  cover  my  feelings. 
f  on  can  never  tell  what  an  age  of  strange  sensation  I  lived 
during  the  two  minutes  that  elapsed  between  the  report  of 
jour  name  and  your  entrance.  You  can  never  tell  how  your 
look,  mien,  carriage  shook  me." 

"  Why  ?     Were  you  disappointed  ?" 

"  What  will  she  be  like  ?  I  had  asked  myself;  and  when  I 
law  what  you  were  like,  I  could  have  dropped." 
'Mamma,  why?' 

•*  I  trembled  in  your  presence.  I  said  1  will  never  owa 
htit :  she  shall  never  know  me." 


"But  I  eaid  and  did  nothing  TcmnrkabJe.     I  felt  &  lath 
diXdent  at  ihe  lliought  of  on  iiitroiluction  to  Btrangera,  that 


"I   9 

which 

1  should  have  been  content." 

"  You  puzzle  u" " 

"  I  hod  rcagon 
Iftr  benriap,  to  ahi 
Beaaty  and  aOkl 
cluEe,  defoialo,  y 
perishing  of  unel 
Theie,  Caroline, 
gels .'  I  followed 
given,  without  r 
it  was  my  lot  t 

Iiciirlh  :   lo  Eca  (he  wim.;  inask  lifted 
away,  pu\  opp( 


0  diffident ;  tliat  was  the  first  thrag 
bi^en  rustic,  clowaish,  awkward. 


lutside,  to  misIrusE  a  popa- 
ijction,  grace,  and  courtesy, 
m  my  way  when  I  was  »■ 
int :  a  toil-wom  gavemesa 
iing  down  before  bei  dme. 
t  on  me.  I  miatook  6x  an- 
'hen  into  their  hands  t  bad 
bancs  of  future  bap]Niiei8, 
rsuHiignration  on  the  domesiie 
hncht  disguise  pul 
!  1  /irtCff  suffered:" 
She  iaak  on  the  pillow. 
"  I  have  sufli'rcd  I     None  saw — none  knew  ;  there  was  no 
Byrnjiatliy — no  rt'dempliou — uo  rechess  1" 
"  Take  comfort,  mother  ;  it  is  over  now." 
"  It  is  over,  and  not  fruitlessly.      I  tried  to  keep  the  word 
of  His  patifiicc  :   Ho  kept  me  iu  tlie  days  of  my  anguish.     I 
was  afraid  with  terror — I  was  troubled  :   through  great  trib- 
ulation He  brought  mc   through  lo  a  salvation  revealed  in 
.My  fear  had  torment — He  has  cast  it  out : 
'        "      ■  .  But,  Cai- 


a  its  stead  perfect  love 
Thus  she  invoked  her  daughter  after  a  paua 


■'  Hloihi 

■■1  charge  y.u,wh. 
mcLit,  lo  rL'sj)ect  the 
only  good.  On  you  I 
ties;  nor  added  to  tl: 
from  him  is  excellent, 
tween  him  and  me 
meddle  not:   Ood  i 

bulrush  to  prelect 
fclrain  him  !     As  yo 


you  next  look  on  your  father's  monu- 
ime  chiseled  llicre.     To  you  he  did 
conferretl  his  whole  treasure  of  beau- 
1  one  dark  defect.     All  t/ou  derived 
You  owe  him  gratitude.     Leave,  be- 
the  settlement  of  our  mutual  account: 
(he  arbiter.      This  world's  la«f   nevn 
r  1     Tiiey  were  jtoweriess  as  a  rotlen 
a '. — impotent  as  idiot  babblings  to  re- 
said,  it  is  ail  over  now  :  the  grave  lie* 
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Wwcen  us.  There  he  sleeps — iti  that  church  !  To  his  dust 
i  ay  this  iii^^Iit,  what  I  liave  never  said  before,  *  James, 
•lombcr  ptfacefully  I  See  I  your  terrible  debt  is  canceled  ! 
Look!  I  wipe  out  t)ie  long,  black  account  with  my  own 
Ittnd  !  James,  your  child  atones  :  this  living  likeness  of  you 
— ^thifl  thing  with  your  perfect  features — this  one  good  gift 
JDU  gave  me  has  nestled  afTectionately  to  my  heart,  and 
Inderly  called  mo  "  mother.'*     Husband  !  rest  forgiven  '*  " 

"  Dc»rc8t  mother,  that  is  right !  Can  papa's  spirit  hear 
IS  ?     Is  he  comforted  to  know  that  we  still  love  him  V* 

**  I  said  nothing  of  love  :  I  spoke  of  forgiveness.  Mind  tho 
truth,  child — I  said  nothing  of  love  !  On  the  threshold  of 
eternity,  should  he  be  there  to  see  mo  enter,  will  I  maintain 
tliat." 

••  Oh,  mother !  you  must  have  sufTered  I" 

••  Oh,  child  I  the  human  heart  can  suffer.  It  can  hold 
more  tears  than  the  ocean  holds  waters.  We  never  know 
how  deep — how  wide  it  is,  till  misery  begins  to  unbind  hei 
clouds,  and  fill  it  with  rushing  blackness." 

"  Mother,  forget." 

'•  Forget  I"  she  said,  with  the  strangest  specter  of  a  laugh. 
"  The  North  Pole  will  rush  to  the  South,  and  the  headlands 
of  Europe  be  locked  into  the  bays  of  Australia,  ere  I  for,"***." 

•*  Hush,  mother  I  rest  I — be  at  peace  I" 

And  the  child  lulled  the  parent,  as  the  parent  had  erst 
lolled  the  child.  At  last,  ]\lrs.  Pr}'or  wept :  she  then  grcAV 
calmer.  She  resumed  those  tender  cares  agitation  had  for  a 
moment  suspcTided.  Replacing  her  daughter  on  the  couch, 
she  smoothed  the  pillow  and  spread  the  sheet.  The  soft  hair 
whose  locks  were  loosened,  she  re-arranged,  the  damp  brow 
she  refreshed  with  a  cool,  fragrant  essence. 

"  Mlnmia,  lot  them  bring  a  candle,  that  I  may  see  you  ; 
and  tell  ray  uncle  to  come  into  this  room  by-and-by :  I  want 
to  hear  him  say  that  I  am  your  daughter  :  and,  mamma,  take 
your  supper  hero  :  don't  leave  me  for  one  minute  to-night." 

•'  Oh,  Caroline  I  it  is  well  you  are  gentle.  You  will  say 
to  me  go,  and  I  shall  go  ;  come,  and  I  shall  come ;  do  this, 
and  I  shall  do  it.  You  inherit  a  certain  manner  as  well  at 
certain  features.  It  will  be  always  '  mamma'  prefacing  s 
mandate :  softly  spoken  though,  from  you,  thank  God  I  Well" 
(tho  added,  under  her  breath),  *'  he  spoke  softly  too,  once— liks 
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a  flute  breathing  tenderness ;  and  then,  when  the  world 
not  by  to  listen,  discords  that  split  the  nerves  and  curdled  the 
blood — souiids  to  inspire  insanity." 

"  It  seems  so  natural,  mamma,  to  ask  you  for  this  and  that 
I  shall  want  nobody  but  you  to  be  near  me,  or  to  do  WBJ 
thing  for  me  ;  but  do  not  let  me  be  troublesome  :  check  me^ 
if  I  encroach." 

"  You  must  not  depend  on  me  to  check  you :  yoa  mut 
keep  guard  over  yourself  I  have  httle  moral  courage :  thi 
want  of  it  is  my  bane.  It  is  that  which  has  made  me  ib 
unnatural  parent — which  has  kept  me  apart  from  my  chiU 
during  the  ten  years  which  have  elapsed  since  my  husband's 
death  left  me  at  liberty  to  claim  her :  it  was  that  which  firrt 
unnerved  my  arms  and  permitted  the  infant  I  might  haw 
retained  a  ^vhilc  longer,  to  be  snatched  prematurely  from  their 
embrace." 

"  How,  mamma  ?" 

'*  I  let  you  go  as  a  babe,  because  you  were  pretty,  and  1 
feared  your  loveliness ;  deeming  it  the  stamp  of  perverntj. 
They  sent  me  your  portrait,  taken  at  eight  years  old ;  that 
portrait  coiilirmed  my  fears.  Had  it  shown  me  a  sunbomed 
little  rustic — a  heavy,  blunt-featured,  common-place  child^ 
I  should  have  hastened  to  claim  you ;  but  there,  under  ths 
silver  paper,  I  saw  blooming  the  dehcacy  of  an  aristocratio 
flower — '  little  lady'  was  written  on  every  trait.  I  had  too 
recently  crawled  from  under  the  yoke  of  the  fine  gentleman^ 
escaped,  galled,  crushed,  paralyzed,  dying — to  dare  to  en 
counter  his  still  fmer  and  most  fair}' -like  represeutative.  My 
sweet  httlo  lady  overwhelmed  me  with  dismay :  her  air  of 
native  elegance  froze  my  very  marrow.  In  my  experienoe  ] 
had  not  met  with  truth,  modesty,  good  principle  as  the  con 
comitimts  of  beauty.  A  form  so  straight  and  fine,  I  argued, 
must  conceal  a  mind  warped  and  cruel.  I  had  little  faith  ia 
the  power  of  education  to  rectify  such  a  mind ;  or  rather,  I 
entirely  misdoubted  my  own  ability  to  influence  it.  Caith 
line,  I  dared  not  undertake  to  rear  you :  I  resolved  to  leaw 
you  in  your  uncle's  handi?.  Matthewson  Uelstone  I  knew, 
if  an  austere,  was  an  upright  man.  He  and  all  th«  world 
thought  hardly  of  iiie  for  my  strange,  unmothcrly  resolve,  and 
I  deserved  to  bo  mi.sjudged." 

"  Mamma,  why  did  you  call  yourself  Mn.  Pryor?** 
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'*  It  was  a  namo  in  my  mother's  family.  I  adopted  it  that 
i  might  live  umnolestcd.  My  married  name  recalled  too 
vividly  my  married  life  :  I  could  not  bear  it.  Besides,  threat? 
were  uttered  of  forcing  me  to  return  to  bondage  :  it  could  not 
be ;  rather  a  bier  for  a  bed — the  grave  for  a  home.  My  new 
name  sheltered  mo  :  I  resumed  under  its  screen  my  old  occu- 
pation of  teaching.  At  first,  it  scarcely  procured  me  the 
means  of  sustaining  life ;  but  how  savory  was  hunger  when  I 
bsted  in  peace  !  How  safe  seemed  the  darkness  and  chill  of 
an  unkindled  hearth,  when  no  lurid  reflection  from  terror 
erimsoned  its  desolation !  How  serene  was  solitude,  when  I 
feared  not  the  irruption  of  violence  and  vice  !" 

"  But,  mamma,  you  have  been  in  this  neighborhood  before. 
How  did  it  happen,  that  when  you  reappeared  here  with  Miss 
Keeldar,  you  were  not  recognized  ?" 

"  I  only  paid  a  short  visit,  as  a  bride,  twenty  years  ago ; 
and  then  I  was  very  dificrcut  to  what  I  am  now — blender,  al- 
most as  slender  as  my  daughter  is  at  this  day  :  my  complex- 
ion— my  very  features  aro  changed  ;  my  hair,  my  style  of 
dress — every  thing  is  altered.     You  can  not  fancy  nie  a  slim 

Cig  person,  attired  in  scanty  drapery  of  white  muslin,  with 
arms,  bracelets  and  necklace  of  beads,  and  hair  dt.spused 
•n  round  Grecian  curls  above  my  forehead?' 

"  You  must,  indeed,  have  been  dillereut.  ^lumnia,  I 
heard  the  front  door  open :  if  it  is  my  uncle  coming  in,  just 
aak  him  to  step  up  stairs,  and  let  mo  hear  his  assurance  that 
I  am  truly  awake  and  collected,  and  not  dreaming  ov  do- 
lirious." 

The  rector,  of  his  own  accord,  was  mounting  the  stairs ; 
and  Mrs.  Vryoi  summoned  hirn  to  his  niece's  apartment. 
She's  mot  worse,  I  hoi>e  ?"  he  inquired,  hastily. 
I  tliink  her  better  :  she  is  disposed  to  couTcrsc — sho 


ti 
u  sirongur." 


seems  stronger. 


Good  I"  said  he,  brushing  quickly  into  the  room.  "  Ha, 
Gary  !  how  do  1  Did  you  drink  my  cup  of  tea  ?  I  made  it 
(or  you  just  as  I  like  it  myselt." 

•*  I  drank  it  every  drop,  undo  :  it  did  mo  good — it  hafc  mail« 
me  quite  alivo.  1  have  a  wish  for  company,  so  I  beggwl  Mrs. 
Pryor  to  call  you  in." 

The  respected  ceclcbiastic  lowlvC-1  ploascu,  and  yet  cmbar- 
ransol.     He  was  willing  #*nouph  to  br:*tow  his  company  on 

R 
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hia  »ick  niece  for  ten  miuutcB,  hiioc  it  was  her  whim  to  w-A 
it;  but  what  meaits  to  emjiloy  fur  hoi  (uitortninincDt,  ha 
knew  not :  he  hctnined — he  fidgeled. 

'  You'll  be  up  in  a  trice,"  ha  obKrveil,  by  way  of  tayiof 
something.  "  The  Ultle  weakness  will  soon  pass  off;  am 
then  you  must  drink  port  wine — a  pipe,  if  you  can — and  «al 
game  and  oyslor"  ■  T'll  m>t  fhcni  for  you,  if  they  arc  to  he  bad 
atiy  where.     Bl  nake  you  as  Htrong  as  Saauaa 

beibro  we've  doi' 

"  Who  is  tha'  ing  besde  you  at  th»  bod- 

foot  1" 

"  Good  God  "  She'a  not  TnilAmTtff    m 

she,  ma'am  1' 

Mrs.  Piyoj 

"  I  am  wauu  world,"  aaitl  Cftn^inav  iB  a 

kH,  happy  voic  u  to  tell  me  wheUwr  it  it 

rsal  or  -v-jsioiiary.  iisl  lajly  ih  that?     Give  her  a  uatB*, 

"  Wo  must  have  Dr.  E,ilo  again,  ma'am,  or,  better  still, 
MacTurIc  :  he's  Ices  of  a  humhiig.  Thomas  must  eadille  th* 
l>ony,  and  go  for  him." 

"  No  :  1  don't  want  a  doctor  ;  mamma  sliatl  be  my  only 
physician.     Now,  do  you  uiukrstand,  uncle  V 

Mr.  Ik'lstonu  iiitslicd  up  his  spcclaclcs  from  his  nose  to  hii 
forehead,  handled  his  Eiiu(i-bo.'(,  and  administered  to  himself  a 
)iorlion  of  the  contents.     Thus  fbrlilicd,  ho  answered  brieHj : 

"  J  sfc  dayhght.     You've  told  her,  then,  ma'am  ?" 

"  And  is  it  hue?"  demanded  CaroUne,  rising  on  her  pillow, 
"  Is  slie  rcaltif  my  mother  f" 

"  You  won't  cry,  or  make  auv  scene,  or  turn  hysterical,  if 
1  answer  Yes?" 

"  Cry  )  I'd  C17  if  you  said  -Vo.  It  would  be  terrible  to 
be  disajipointed  now.  But  gi.o  her  a  name:  how  do  you 
call  her  .'" 

"  I  call  tliis  stout  tady  in  a  'quaint  black  dress,  who  looii 
young  enough  to  wear  much  ecu  irtcr  raiment,  if  she  would— 
I  call  her  Agnes  Hclstonc ;  sh'^  married  my  brother  Jarae*. 
and  ii>  his  widow." 

'■  And  my  raoihcr  ?" 

"  What  a  Utile  plicplic  it  k  '.  Look  at  her  small  face,  Mr'. 
Pryor,  scarcely  larger  than  the  palm  of  my  hand,  olivo  with 
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K  anil  cngerneM."     (To  Caroline). — "She  nad  i 
UtKible  »r  briui^nj;  yon  iiito  ihs  worltl,  kt  any  rate  ;  miiid  j 
■bow  )-u<ir  duty  to  her  by  qitickJy  getting  well,  sni)  re}iairin| 
tlu  WMile  of  tbMo  chocks.     Hdgho !  she  used  to  be  [j| 
vlwt  abe  hoa  done  with  it  all,  I  can't,  for  the  life  of  ir 


ftciihing  to  gel  well  will  help  c 
Xy»  rooruijig,  I  had  ao  rcaao 


^  I  nhall  not  be  lunf  1 
and  no  ttreugth  ^1 


my  here  tapped  at  the  door,  and  Kuid  that  supper  wafl  ! 

IMdT. 

"Uncle,  if  you  pleaw,  you  inayeend  me  a.  little  bit 
pv— any  tiling  you  like,  from  youi  own  plate.  That 
l^™  going  into  hysterica — is  it  not  1" 

"  It  la  apokcn  like  a.  ta^c,  Gary  ;  see  if  I  don't  eatet  lor  yott  j 
-jaiiavittiy.     When  women  are  scneible — and,  abovo  all,  i 
tcUigible- — I  can  ^t  on  with  them.     It  is  only  tha  vagiiSf^ 
niKHine  aaieatiooB,  anil  extremely  wire-drawn  notions,  I' 
put  BH  about.     Let  a  woman  nsk  mo  to  pvo  her  an  ed 
«  K  m&nble — be  the  same  a  roc's  e^a  or  the  breart-plato  o 
Aamo,  a  tbare  of  St,  John's  locusta  and  boney  or  the  leather 
■ndlaftlwut  bis  Joins — lean,  at  least,  understand  the  demand'^ 
bat  wbcfk  tliey  pine  for  ihcy  know  not  what — sympathy— 

't!i'??<o  indefinilc  abstractions — I  eau't  do  itJU 

■'  ■  '  '-ivf-n't  cot  it.      Madam,  accept  ni 

i  that  sbeahould  utay  with  hex  dnnght 
■II'?,  accordingly,  left  tbem  together. 
Jill:;  a  plale  in  his  own  consecrated  hi 
11  ciiiL-Ki2ii,     he  Boid  ;   "but  we'll  have  partridge  ti 
Lift  her  up,  and  put  a  aliawl  over  her.     ^ 
woid,  I  DDilontaiid  uuraing,     Now.  here  is  the  very  m 
tk  ail*«T  link  you  used  when  you  first  came  to  the  r 
that  alnkts  mc  as  being  what  yoti  may  call  a  happy  thought 
—4  d«licste  attcotioi.    Take  it,  Cary,  and  mtmch  awny 
"dftwJjf." 

CanlJna  did  her  beat.     Uer  nnde  froxrasd  to  see  that  bar 
pawea  w«re  »o  limited  :  be  prophesied,  howsvsr,  great  thin_ 
Mr  tba  ramre  ;  and  aa  she  praised  tho  morsel  ho  had  bn>u)tl^4 
1  miloi  gratoiully  iii  his  face,  he  Mnoped  over  her  pillowT 
d  int.  and  laid,  with  a  broken,  ru^M  aooiuit, 
paod-nighli  bairaia  !     Uod  bleas  thne '." 
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Cnruliiia  enjoyed  bucIi  pcact^fut  rest  that  night,  eirdod  ]ff 
hei  mother's  BmiB,  nad  pillowed  oq  Lct  brcait,  thut  she  faij^t 
to  wish  for  any  other  stay ;  aod  though  more  than  one  forct- 
iah  dream  name  to  ber  ia  slumber,  yet,  when  Bho  woke  Dp 
putting,  so  happy  and  iwutenlod  a  leehng  returned  with  re- 
tunilug  consciouBuess,  that  her  agitation  was  soothed  almeA 
a&  eoaix  as  felt. 

Ab  to  the  mi  i  night  like  Jacob  at  Penial 

Till  bi-eak  of  dd.j  ith  God  in  Damest  pr&yex 


1 


Not  always  do  thosu  who  dare  such  divine  conflict  prevail. 
Night  after  night  the  sweat  of  agony  may  burst  dark  on  the 
forehead  ;  the  supplicant  may  cry  for  mercy  with  that  sound- 
less voice  the  soul  utters  when  its  appeal  is  to  iho  Invisible. 
"  Spare  my  beloved,"  it  may  implore.  "  Heal  my  life's  life. 
Kciid  not  irom  me  what  long  afluclioa  entwines  with  my  wholo 
nature.  God  of  heaven — bend — hear — be  clement !"  And 
allcT  this  cry  and  strife,  the  sun  may  rise  and  sec  him  worst- 
ed. That  opening  room,  which  used  to  salute  him  with  thu 
whisper  of  zephyrs,  the  carol  of  skylarks,  may  breathe,  as  it* 
first  accents,  fioni  the  dear  lips  which  color  and  heat  hata 
quitted, 

"  Oh  1  I  Jiavo  had  a  siiliering  night.  This  morning  I  am 
worse.  I  hovo  tried  to  rise.  I  ean  not.  Dreams  I  am  un- 
used to  have  troubled  me." 

Then  llie  watcher  approaches  the  p-itient's  pillow,  and  sea 
a  new  and  strange  molding  of  tlie  lamihar  features,  fcelj  al 
once  that  the  insutTorablc  moment  draws  nigh,  knows  that  it 
is  God's  will  his  idol  shall  be  broken,  and  bends  his  head,  and 
subdues  his  son!  to  the  sentence  he  can  not  avert,  and  scarce 

najijiy  Mrs,  Pryorl  She  was  still  praying,  unconseioui 
that  the  summer  sun  hung  abovo  the  hills,  when  her  ch>lil 
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nftly  woke  in  her  arms.  No  piteous,  unconscious  moaning — 
■oand  which  so  wastes  our  strength  that,  even  if  we  have 
■worn  to  be  firm,  a  rush  of  unconquerable  tears  sweeps  away 
the  oath — ^preceded  her  waking.  No  space  of  deaf  apathy 
fellowed.  The  first  words  spoken  were  not  those  of  one  be- 
eoming  estranged  from  this  world,  and  already  permitted  to 
ftray  at  times  into  realms  foreign  to  the  living.  Caroline 
evidently  remembered  with  clearness  what  had  happened. 

"  Mamma,  I  have  slept  so  well.  I  only  dreamed  and  woke 
twioo." 

Mrs.  Pryor  rose  with  a  start,  that  her  daughter  might  not 
see  the  joyful  tears  called  into  her  eyes  by  that  affectionate 
word  *'  mamma,"  and  the  welcome  assurance  that  followed  it. 

For  many  days  the  mother  dared  rejoice  only  with  trem- 
Uing.  That  first  revival  seemed  like  the  flicker  of  a  dying 
lamp :  if  the  flame  streamed  up  bright  one  moment,  the  next 
it  lank  dim  in  the  socket.  Exhaustion  followed  close  on  cx- 
eitement. 

There  was  always  a  touching  endeavor  to  appear  better, 
Imt  too  often  ability  refused  to  second  will ;  too  oflcn  the  at- 
tempt to  bear  up  failed  :  the  efibrt  to  eat,  to  talk,  to  look 
eheerfiil,  was  unsuccessful.  Many  an  hour  passed,  during 
which  Mrs.  Pryor  feared  that  the  chords  of  life  could  never 
more  be  strengthened,  though  the  time  of  their  breaking  miglit 
be  deferred. 

During  this  space,  the  mother  and  daughter  seemed  left 
ahnoBt  alone  in  the  neighborhood.  It  was  the  close  of  Au- 
gust :  the  weather  was  line — that  is  to  say,  it  was  very  dry 
and  Tery  dusty,  for  an  arid  wind  had  been  blo^\'ing  from  the 
east  this  month  past ;  very  cloudless,  too,  thougli  a  pale  haze, 
ttationary  in  the  atmosphere,  seemed  to  rob  of  all  depth  of  tone 
the  blue  of  heaven,  of  all  freshness  the  Verdure  of  earth,  and 
of  all  glow  the  light  of  day.  Almost  every  family  in  Briar- 
field  was  absent' tm  an  excursion.  Miss  Kecldar  and  her 
friends  were  at  the  sea-side  ;  so  were  Mrs.  Yorke's  hous^'hold. 
Mr.  Hall  and  Louis  Moore,  between  whom  a  spontaneuus  in- 
timacy seemed  to  have  arisen,  tlie  result,  probably,  of  harmony 
of  views  and  temperament,  were  pone  '*  up  north"  on  a  j>e- 
deslriau  excursion  to  the  lakes.  Kven  Ilortense,  who  would 
fain  navu  stayed  at  home  and  aided  Mra  Vryor  in  nursing  Car- 
nUne,  had  been  so  earnestly  entreated  by  Aliss  Mann  to  ac 


oornpany  li 
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ro  to  Worinwood  WoUs,  in  the  hope  of 

sUeTiating  sufTeriiips  greatly  apgraToted  by  the  uualubnoua 
fl-ealhcr,  tliat  the  lelt  obliged  to  comply  :  indeed,  it  wn*  not 
ill  her  naturs  to  reAise  a  request  that  at  once  appealed  to  her 
gMidnesa  of  hcnrt,  and — by  a  confesaioa  of  dependency — flrt- 
terod  her  amour-propre.     As  for  Robert,  from  Binmngfaai 


he  still  ujoumed. 

tic  deserts  parched  Cuoline's 

physical  oonTaleeccnce  eould 

lug  menial  trantjtiillity;  but 

>  ceased  to  sob  at  th«  eastern 

"■iel  window  of  the  ebnrcli- 

»a  in  the  west ;  guata  fmu 

Bpread  it  wide ;  wet  and 

in  that  was  otst  the  mm 

If       ed  its  Kcore,  and  caitli  il* 

:ra-[in[  haa  vanished  from  the  face  i>f 

clear  round  the  horizon,  absolved  from 


he  had  gone 

So  long  as  till 
lips  and  fevered 
not  keep  pace  w 
there  came  a  day 
gable  of  the  recto 
A  little  cloud  lit 
the  same  quarle; 
tcmpeEt  prevails 
broke  out  genial 
green  :  the  livid  ■ 
nature  :  the  hills 
that  pale  malaria-haze. 

Caroline's  youth  could  now  be  of  some  avail  to  her,  and  w 
could  her  mother's  nurture :  both — crowned  by  God's  blesaing, 
sent  in  the  pure  west  wind  blowing  soft  as  fresh  through  the 
ever-oi)en  chamber  lattice — rekindled  her  long- languishing  eur 
ergics.  At  last  Mrs.  Pryor  saw  that  it  was  permitted  lo  hope 
— a  genuine,  material  convalescence  had  commenced.  It  vu 
not  merely  Caroline's  smile  which  was  brighter,  or  her  epiritf 
which  were  cheered,  hut  a  certain  look  had  passed  from  hei 
face  and  eye — a  look  dread  and  indcBciibablc,  but  which  will 
easily  he  recalled  by  those  who  have  watched  the  couch  of 
dangerous  disease.  Long  before  the  emaciated  outlines  of  her 
aspect  began  to  (ill.  or  its  departed  color  lo  return,  a  more 
subtle  change  took  place  :  all  grew  softer  and  warmer.  In- 
stead of  a  marble  mask  and  glassy  eye,  Mrs  Prj-or  laidonlh* 
pillow  a  face  pale  and  wasted  enough,  perhaps  mbre  haggard 
than  the  other  appearance,  but  less  awful ;  lor  it  was  a  aick 
living  girl — not  a  mere  white  mold,  or  rigid  piece  of  statuary. 

Now,  too,  she  was  not  always  petitioning  to  drink.  The 
words,  "I  am  so  thirsty,"  ceased  to  be  her  plaint.  Some- 
times, when  she  had  swallowed  a  morsel,  she  would  say  it  had 
revived  her :  all  descriptions  of  food  were  no  longer  equally 
distasteful ;  she  could  be  induced,  sometimes,  to  indlcaU  a 
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With  wbat  trembling  pleasure  and  nnxioua  caro 
1  Dot  h«r  iiur»a  prepare  what  wua  selocttHl  I     How  sHe 
walobed  iier  u  iUl'  partouk  of  it ! 

Kmui^iuamit  brought  slreugtb.  She  could  sit  up.  Then 
■ka  lo>q[ed  In  hrcutlio  the  frcfh  air,  to  revisit  tier  ilowcrs,  tn 
■M  bow  the  fruit  had  ripened.  Her  uncle,  alw&ys  libural,  hud 
bought  a  ganlcn-chair  far  her  cxpreaa  use :  he  carried  her 
i!>jwn  in  hii  own  ajtas,  and  plared  her  in  it  himself,  and  Wili- 
iuD  Famm  was  there  to  wheel  her  round  the  walki,  to  ghow 
^^tt  whut  he  had  done  among  her  ptauta,  to  take  her  dircctioui 
^^KftiTlhcr  work. 

^^^K'tlliiun  Bud  ahe  found  plenty  to  talk  about :  they  had  a. 
^^Kn  lopirs  in  common ;  interesting  to  Ihcm,  unimportant  to 
^^K  ml  of  tlie  world.  They  took  a  aimilar  uilereet  in  ani- 
miUf.  hinla.  insectf,  and  plants :  they  held  etmiiar  doclrineri 
kbont  humanity  to  thu  lower  ciealion  ;  and  bad  a  aimilar  turn 
(at  tninntc  obeerration  on  points  of  natural  history.  The  nest 
uird  proceedings  of  Bomc  ground-bees,  who  had  burrowed  in  the 
tnrf  under  an  old  eherry'lrea,  was  one  subject  of  interest ;  the 
tannU  of  certain  hedge -eparrows,  and  the  welfare  of  certain 
pefttly  cfiini  and  callow  fledglings,  another. 

Ukil  ■■  Chambers's  Journal"  existed  in  those  days,  it  would 

coftainif  have  formed  Mira  Holatono's  and  Tarren's  favotita 

petiodical.     She  would  have  subscribed  for  it ;  and  to  hira 

^^uh  nmnber  would  duly  have  been  lent :  both  would  hara 

^^Kiioplicit  faith,  and  found  great  savor  in  its  loarveloui  an- 

^^Hpm  of  aoioial  sag'acily. 

^^^P^aa  u  a  digrcsion ;  hut  it  sufEct's  to  explain  why  Caro- 

^^W  vouhi  have  no  oilier  hand  tlian  William'a  to  guide  bor 

tlutr,  and  why  his  Hociety  and  oonvursation  sufficed  to  givo 

iBtciBst  to  her  ganleQ'airings. 

Mrs.  Pnor,  walking  near,  wondered  how  hOT  daughter  could 

a  tnuoli  at  ease  with  a  "  man  of  the  people."     JJA«  £juad 

knpOBihts  to  speak  to  him  otlicrwiso  thau  itiOly.     She  fell 

V  a  E'^^  S"^^'  ''^f  between  her  caete  and  hit ;  and  that  M 

b  it,  or  meet  him  half  way.  would  be  to  degrade  herself. 

MM  Rcntly  asked  Caroline, 

"  Aru  you  nut  afraid,  my  dear,  to  converse  with  that  ponon 
w  nxuvKTvediy  T     Ho  tony  presume  and  buoome  troubleeaaie- 


Airs 


i'  WilUoro  prusumt^. 


t     Yriu  dou't  know  hia 


lie 


never  presumes  :  he  is  altogotlicr  too  proud  aiid  sciuritiro  la  da 
to.     WiUiara  has  very  fine  feelings." 

And  filxB.  Prj-of  Bmiled  fikepticaUy  nt  the  naiva  uutiun  of 
that  rough-han^cil,  rou^'heailod,  fusttnii-clad  down  haviiq 
"fine  feelings." 

Farren,  for  his  psirt,  showed  Aire.  Pryor  only  a  veiy  Gulky 
brow.  He  knew  whea  he  ivas  misjuogcil,  ond  was  4pt  to 
turn  unmanage  "<l  d  to  give  liim  liis  du«. 

The  evening  .  ntirely  to  farr  mothur,  »bA 

Mi's.  Pr>-Dr  lilicd  hen,  olono  wiili  htrr  dau^- 

ler,  no  human  si.  ;>>  her  and.  what  die  lo^. 

During  the  dav,  ur  slili'  ilcmcanor  and  ooul 

ecu  bcr  and  Mr.  UelatDDe, 


n  very  rcspc  :rcmonioui  intsrcoutse  WM 

k«pt  up :  OH;  would  have  brad  cmltanpt 

at  eauie  in  .<»>■  nonages ;    but  by  itiat  cf 

etriet  civility  ai...  ..l.....^..,,...  distance,  ihcy  got  od  very 

smoothly. 

Towaid  the  servants,  Mrs.  Pryor's  bearing  waa  not  un- 
eourtiviiis,  but  shy,  freezing,  angonial.  Perhaps  it  was  dilfi- 
(ieiico  rather  than  pride  which  made  her  appear  so  haughty : 
but,  as  was  to  bo  expected,  Fanny  and  Eliza  failed  to  make 
the  ilisiiiiction,  and  she  was  unt)opular  with  them  accordingly 
She  Il'lt  the  cflcet  produced  :  il  rendered  her  at  limes  disMt- 
isfied  with  herself  ibr  faults  alio  eould  not  help  ;  and  with  all 
else,  dejected,  chiO,  and  taciturn. 

This  mood  changed  to  Caroline's  influence,  and  to  that  in- 
llutnce  alone.  Tho  dependent  fondness  of  her  nurshng,  the 
natural  .illcction  of  her  child,  came  over  her  suavely:  her 
frost  fell  away ;  her  rigidity  unbent :  she  grew  smiling  and 
pliant.  ?v'ut  that  Caroline  made  any  wordy  profession  of 
love — that  would  ill  have  suited  jMrs.  Prj-or  :  she  would  havo 
read  therein  the  proof  of  insincerity ;  but  she  hung  on  her 
with  easy  dependence  ;  she  confided  in  her  wilh  fearless  reh' 
ance  ;  these  things  contented  the  mother's  heart. 

She  hked  to  hear  her  daughter  say  "Mamma,  do  this.' 
"  Please,  mamma,  fetch  mc  that."  *'  :Manima,  read  to  me." 
"  Sing  a  little,  mamma." 

Nobody  else — not  one  living  thing — had  ever  so  claimed 
her  services,  so  looked  the  help  at  her  hand-  Other  people 
were  always  more  or  less  reserved  and  stilt"  \\'ith  her,  as  slie 
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WAS  reserved  and  stifT  with  thorn  ;  other  people  betrayed  con- 
seiousness  of,  and  annoyance  at  her  weak  points :  Caroline  no 
floora  showed  such  wounding  sagacity  or  reproachful  sensitive- 
ness now  than  she  had  done  when  a  suckling  of  three  months 
old. 

Yet  Caroline  could  find  fault.  Blind  to  the  constitutional 
defects  that  were  incurable,  she  had  her  eyes  wide  open  to  the 
acquired  habits  that  were  susceptible  of  remedy.  On  certain 
pointfl  she  would  quite  artlessly  lecture  her  parent ;  and  that 
puent,  instead  of  being  hurt,  felt  a  sensation  of  pleasure  in 
duKOvering  that  the  girl  dared  lecture  her ;  that  she  was  so 
much  at  home  with  her. 

"^  Mamma,  I  am  determined  you  shall  not  wear  that  old 
gown  any  more ;  its  fashion  is  not  becoming ;  it  is  too  strait 
in  the  skirt.  You  shall  put  on  your  black  silk  every  after- 
■Don ;  in  that  you  look  nice :  it  suits  you  ;  and  you  shall 
have  a  black  satin  dress  for  Sundays — a  real  satin — not  a  sat- 
inet or  any  of  the  shams.  And,  mamma,  when  you  get  the 
new  one,  mind  you  must  wear  it." 

"  My  dear,  I  thought  of  the  black  silk  serving  mo  as  a  best 
drew  for  many  years  yet,  and  I  wished  to  bny  you  several 
things." 

"  Nonsense,  mamma  :  my  uncle  gives  me  cash  to  get  what 
I  want :  you  know  he  is  gencrons  enough ;  and  I  have  set 
my  heart  on  seeing  you  in  a  black  satin.  Get  it  soon,  and 
let  it  be  made  by  a  dress-maker  of  my  recommending ;  let 
ue  choose  the  pattern.  You  always  want  to  disguise  your- 
self like  a  grandmother :  you  would  persuade  one  that  you 
are  old  and  ugly — not  at  all  I  On  the  contrary,  when  well 
dressed  and  cheerful,  you  are  very  comely  indeed.  Your  smile 
is  so  pleasant,  your  teeth  arc  so  white,  your  hair  is  still  such 
a  pretty  light  color.  And  then  you  speak  like  a  young  lady, 
with  such  a  clear,  fine  tone,  and  you  sing  better  than  any 
young  lady  I  ever  heard.  Why  do  you  wear  such  dresses 
and  bonnets,  mamma,  such  as  nobody  else  ever  wears  ?" 
Docs  it  annoy  you,  Caroline  ?" 

Ver}'  much  :  it  vexes  me  even.  People  say  you  are  mi- 
serly ;  and  yet  you  are  not,  for  you  give  liberally  to  the  pooi 
and  to  religious  societies :  though  your  gifts  are  conveyed  so 
secretly  and  quietly  that  they  are  known  to  few  except  the 
leceivers.     But  1  will  be  your  lady's  maid  myself    when  I 
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get  a  little  Btrooger  I  will  tet  to  work,  and  y»u  must  be  gnoA 
mamma,  aiul  do  «s  I  bid  jou." 

And  Cafaline,  sitting  near  her  molhirr,  Tiviimngi>«]  lier  pnw- 
lia  handkerchief  and  rc-smoothcd  her  h&ii. 

"  My  own  mamma,"  then  she  went  on.  ai  if  pleating  ha- 
»elf  with  the  thought  of  tht^ir  To1ations)ii[i,  "  who  belirog*  to 
mo.  and  to  whom  I  belDtig  !  1  am  a  rich  girl  now :  1  han 
something  I  can  love  wuU,  and  not  be  ariaidof  loviiij;.  Mant- 
ma,  who  gave  you  this  little  broach  7  L«t  ine  unpin  it  and 
look  at  it," 

Mre.  Tryor.  who  iisually  shrank  from  m^ldling  fiiigvn  tad 
near  approach,  allowed  the  licunso  complaoontly. 

"  Did  papa  give  you  this,  mamma.  7'' 

••  My  sister  gave  it  me — my  only  sistOT.  Cary.  WeoU 
\hftt  your  aunt  Caroline  had  liwd  to  bm  her  niece  I" 

"  Have  yoTi  nothing  of  papa's  1 — no  trinket,  no  giA  of  iMf 


■■Iha» 


e  thin 


■'That  yon  prize  I" 

■'  That  I  prize." 

"  Valuable  and  prclly  1" 

"  Invaluable  and  sweet  lo  me." 

"  Show  it,  mamma.     Is  it  here  or  at  FieUhead  V 

"It  is  talking  to  mc  now,  leaning  on  m«:  iti  in 

"  Ah,  mamma  !  you  mean  your  teuzing  daughter,  wba  will  | 
never  let  you  alone  ;  who,  when  you  go  into  your  roacn,  a 
not  help  running  to  seek  for  yon ;  who  follows  ynu  np  Mi 
and  down  like  a  dog," 

"  WTioM  Ibaturos  still  give  me  sueh  a  strange  thrill  seni 
times.     I  half  fear  your  fair  loolra  yot,  child." 

'■  You  don't ;  you  can't.     Mamma,  I  am  sorry  papa  wi» 
not  good  :  I  do  so  wish  he  had  Iwen.     Wiokedncaa  hmmU  and 
flMHia  all  pleaunt  things :  it  kills  luvo     Ifyou  and  Ithai^lH    | 
'  %l^  Other  wicked,  wo  could  not  love  each  nUier.  could  w«  T" 
^^'And  if  wo  could  not  trust  oa*ih  other,  Cary7" 

"llow  misomUo  wc  sbonld  be  1     Mothw.  beCm  I  kww 
y«a,  1  had  an  apprehension  that  yua  vreie  out  good,  (hat  1 
could  not  csilccm  you  :  that  dread  damped  my  wish  to  im  ' 
j-cu  ;  and  now  my  heart  is  data  bocanto  I  find  joa  pmGti— 
almost ;  kind,  clever,  nice.     Your  sole  &ult  is  that  yao  ■••   I 
old-&ahion»d   and  of  that  I  shall  c\in  ytm.     ManiiBtt,  pal 
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jouT  work  down  :  read  to  me.  I  like  your  southern  accent : 
it  if  80  pure,  so  soft.  It  has  no  merged  hurr,  no  nasal  twang, 
wack  as  almost  every  one*s  voice  here  in  the  north  has.  My 
undo  and  Mr.  Hall  say  that  you  are  a  fine  reader,  mamma. 
Bfr.  Hall  said  he  never  heard  any  lady  read  with  such  pro- 
prieW  of  expre88k)n  or  purity  of  accent." 

"  I  wish  I  could  resiprocate  the  compliment,  Gary ;  hut 
lemlly,  the  first  tii^  I  heard  your  truly  excellent  friend  read 
aad  preach,  I  could  not  understand  his  broad,  northern  tongue.** 

*'  Could  yoa  understand  me,  mamma  1  Did  I  seem  to 
roughly  ?" 

**  No :  I  almost  wished  you  had,  as  I  wished  you  had  look- 
ed unpolished.  Your  father,  Caroline,  naturally  spoke  well ; 
qpite  otherwise  than  your  worthy  uncle :  correctly,  gently, 
moothly.     You  inherit  the  gift." 

*'  Poor  papa !  When  he  was  so  agreeable,  why  was  he 
not  good  1" 

•*  Why,  he  was  as  he  was — and,  happily,  of  that  you,  child, 
ttn  form  no  conception — I  can  not  tell :  it  is  a  deep  mystery. 
The  key  is  in  the  hands  of  his  Maker  ;  there  I  leave  it." 

"  Mamma,  you  will  keep  stitching,  stitcliing  away  :  put 
down  the  sewing ;  I  am  an  enemy  to  it.  It  cumbers  your 
lap,  and  I  want  it  for  my  head  :  it  engages  your  eyes,  and  I 
want  them  for  a  book.     Here  is  your  favorite — Cou-per." 

These  importunities  were  the  mother's  pleasure.  If  ever 
die  delayed  compliance,  it  was  only  to  hear  them  repeated, 
aad  to  enjoy  her  child's  soft,  half-playful,  half-petulant  urgen- 
ej.     And  then,  when  she  yielded,  Caroline  would  say,  archly, 

'*  You  will  spoil  me,  mamma.  I  always  thought  I  should 
Eke  to  be  spoiled,  and  I  find  it  very  sweet." 

So  did  Mrs.  Pryor. 
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1)y  tbu  time  the  Fieldhead  party  returned  to  BriarfiekL 
Caroline  was  nearly  well.  Miss  Keeldar,  who  had  receiTed 
news  by  post  of  her  friend's  convalescence,  hardly  suflered  aa 
hour  to  elapse  between  her  arrival  at  home  and  her  first  call 
at  the  Rectory. 

A  shower  of  rain  was  falling  gently  yet  fast  on  the  late 
flowers  and  russet  autumn  shrubs,  when  the  garden-wicket 
was  heard  to  swing  open,  and  Shirley's  well-known  form  pass- 
ed the  window.  On  her  entrance,  her  feelings  were  evinced 
in  her  own  peculiar  fashion.  "When  deeply  moved,  by  sorions 
fears  or  joys,  she  was  not  garrulous.  The  strong  emotion  wai 
r.'ircly  suflcrcd  to  influeuce  her  tongue ;  and  even  her  eye  n^ 
fiiiKKl  it  moro  than  a  furtive  and  fitful  conquest.  She  took 
Caroline  in  her  arms,  gave  her  one  look,  one  kiss,  and  then  said, 

"  You  are  better." 

And  a  minute  after,  "  I  seo  you  are  safe  now,  but  take 
care.  God  grant  your  health  may  bo  called  on  to  sustain  no 
more  shocks !" 

She  proceeded  to  talk  fluently  about  the  journey.  In  the 
midst  of  vivacious  discourse  her  eye  still  wandered  to  Caro- 
line :  there  s|)oke  in  its  light  a  deep  solicitude,  some  trouble, 
and  some  amaze. 

"  She  may  bo  belter,"  it  said ;  "  but  how  weak  she  still  is! 
What  peril  she  has  come  through !" 

Suddenly  her  glance  roverted  to  I^Irs  Pr}'or :  it  picrct'd  hef 
through. 

**  When  will  my  governess  return  to  me  ?"  she  asked. 

"  May  I  tell  her  all?*'  demanded  Carohue  of  her  mother 
Leave  being  signified  by  a  gesture,  Shirley  was  presently  en 
lightened  on  what  had  liappenetl  in  her  absence. 

"  Very  good !'  was  the  cool  comment.  "  Very  good  I  But 
it  is  no  news  to  me." 

••  What !     Dkl  yon  know  I" 
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"  I  guessed  long  since  the  whole  business.  I  have  heard 
•omcwhat  of  Mrs.  Pryor's  history — not  from  herself,  but  from 
others.  With  every  detail  of  Mr.  James  Helstone's  career 
and  character,  I  was  acquainted :  an  afternoon's  sitting  and 
conversation  with  Miss  Manu  had  rendered  me  familiar  there- 
with ;  also,  he  is  one  of  Mrs.  Yorkc*s  warning  examples^-ono 
of  the  blood>red  lights  she  hangs  out  to  scare  young  ladies 
from  matrimony.  I  believe  I  sliould  have  been  skeptical 
about  the  truth  of  the  portrait  traced  by  such  fingers — both 
these  ladies  take  a  dark  pleasure  in  oiTcring  to  view  the  dark 
akie  of  life— but  I  questioned  Mr.  Yorke  on  the  subject,  and 
be  said,  '  Shirley,  my  woman,  if  you  want  to  know  aught 
aboat  yond'  James  Helstonc,  I  can  only  say  ho  w*as  a  man- 
tiger.  He  was  handsome,  dissolute,  soft,  treacherous,  courte- 
ous, cruel — *     Don't  cry,  Gary ;  we'll  say  no  more  about  it.*' 

'*  I  am  not  crying,  Shirley  ;  or  if  I  am,  it  is  nothing — go 
OQ :  you  are  no  friend  if  you  withhold  from  me  the  truth  :  I 
hate  that  false  plan  of  disguising,  mutilating  the  trutli." 

*'  Fortunately,  I  have  said  pretty  nearly  all  that  I  have  to 
say,  except  that  your  uncle  himself  confirmed  Mr.  Yorke's 
words :  for  ho  too  scorns  a  lie,  and  deals  in  none  of  those  con- 
Teational  subterfuges  that  arc  shabbier  than  lies." 

But  papa  is  dead  :  they  should  let  him  alone  now." 
They  should — and  we  v:iU  let  him  alone.  Cry  away, 
Cary,  it  will  do  you  good  :  it  is  wrong  to  check  natural  tears  ; 
besides,  I  choose  to  please  myself  by  sharing  an  idea  that  at 
this  moment  beams  in  your  mothers  eye  wliile  she  looks  at 
you :  eyery  drop  blots  out  a  sin.  Weep — your  tears  have  the 
virtue  which  tlie  rivers  of  Damascus  lacked  :  like  Jordan,  they 
can  cleanse  a  leprous  memory. 

*•  Madam,'*  she  continued,  addressing  Mrs.  Pr}'or,  "  did  you 
think  I  could  be  daily  in  the  habit  of  seeing  you  and  your 
daoghtor  together  —  marking  your  marvelous  similarity  in 
many  points— observing — pardon  me — your  irrepressible  emo- 
tions in  the  presence,  and  still  more  in  the  absence  of  your 
child,  and  not  form  my  own  conjectures  ]  I  formed  them, 
aud  they  are  hterally  correct.  -1  shall  begin  to  tliiirft  mvsolf 
sha«wd.** 

"  Aiul  you  said  nothing  ]"  observed  Caroline,  who  soon  re- 
gained the  quiet  control  of  her  feelings. 

**  Nothing.     I  had  no  warrant  to  breathe  a  word  on  the 
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iubject.     My  business  it  was  not  i  I  abBiaiiied  from  making 

"  You  guessed  so  deep  a.  secret,  uid  did  not  liiut  that  ycni 
guessed  iti" 

"  Is  that  M  difficult  V 

"  It  is  not  like  you." 

"  How  do  you  know  t" 

"  You  are  cot  r 

"  I  may  be  con 
sbowiug  my  treai 
nous,  unbougbt, 
glitter  I  rarely  p 

Caroline  tbus  _ 
under  a  novel  e 
it  opened  upon 


I  !  frankly  communicative." 
know  wbeie  to  ttop.  In 
old  a  gem  or  two — a  cu- 
amulet,  of  wboao  m)-8tifl 
a  glimpse.  Good-day." 
iew  of  Shirley's  clianicler 
be  prospect  was  renewed : 


Bcient  strength  to  be&f  a 

change  oJ  scene — i.-.; uiuni  u.  a  little  rociety — Ihnn  Alin 

Keeldar  sued  daily  fur  lier  presence  at  Fieldliead.  Wbciher 
Shirley  had  become  wearied  of  her  honored  relatives  is  not 
known :  she  did  not  say  she  was ;  but  she  claimed  and  re- 
tained Caroline  with  an  eagerness  which  proved  that  an  addi- 
tion to  that  worshipful  company  was  not  unwelcome. 

The  Sympsona  were  Church  people  :  of  course,  the  rector's 
niece  was  received  by  them  with  courtesy.  Mr.  Sympson 
proved  to  be  a  man  of  spotless  respectability,  worrying  tem- 
per, pious  principles,  and  worldly  views  ;  liis  lady  was  a  veiy 
good  woman,  patient,  kind,  wetl-brcd.  Slio  had  been  brought 
up  on  a  narrow  system  of  views — starved  on  a  few  prejudices: 
a  mere  handful  of  bitter  herbs  ;  a  few  preferences,  soaked  till 
Iheir  natural  flavor  was  extracted,  and  with  no  seasoning 
added  in  the  cooking ;  some  excellent  principles,  made  up  in 
a  sii/i"  raised-crust  of  bigotr>%  difficult  to  digest :  far  too  sub- 
missive was  she  to  complain  of  this  diet,  or  to  ask  tor  a  crurab 
beyond  it. 

The  daughters  were  an  example  to  their  sex.  They  were 
tall,  with  a  Eoman  nose  a  piece.  They  had  been  educated 
faulllessly.  All  they  did  was  well  done.  History,  and  tha 
most  solid  books,  had  cultivated  their  minds.  Principles  and 
ujiiiiious  Ihcy  possessed  which  could  not  be  mended.  Mora 
exaeily-ru^'uliited  lives,  feelings,  manners,  habits,  it  w..uld 
have  breij  difficult  to  liiid  any  where.      They  knew  by  heart 
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m  certain  young-ladies*-A:hool-room  code  of  laws  on  lan«piage, 
demeanor,  See. ;  thcmflelves  never  deviated  from  its  curious 
little  pragmatical  provisions ;  and  they  regarded  with  secret, 
whispered  horror,  all  deviations  in  others.  The  Abomination 
of  Deflation  was  no  mystery  to  them :  they  had  discovered 
that  unutterable  Thing  in  the  characteristic  others  call  Orig- 
inality. Quick  were  they  to  recognize  the  signs  of  this  evil ; 
and  wherever  they  saw  its  trace — ^whether  in  look,  word,  or 
deed ;  whether  they  read  it  in  the  fresh,  vigorous  style  of  a 
hook,  or  listened  to  it  in  interesting,  unhackneyed,  pure,  ex- 
fnmre  language — they  shuddered — they  recoiled  ;  danger 
was  above  their  heads — peril  about  their  steps.  What  was 
thib  strange  Thing  1  Being  unintelligible,  it  must  be  bad. 
Let  it  be  denounced  and  chained  up. 

Henry  Sympson — the  only  son,  aud  youngest  child  of  the 
fiusiily — ^was  a  boy  of  fifteen.  He  generally  kept  with  his 
tator  ;'  when  he  left  him,  he  sought  his  cousin  Shirley.  This 
boy  difierod  from  his  sisters :  ho  was  little,  lame,  and  pale ; 
his  large  eyes  shone  somewhat  languidly  in  a  wan  orbit :  they 
were,  indeed,  usually  rather  dim — but  they  were  capable  of 
iUoiiBnation  :  at  times,  they  could  not  only  shine,  but  blaze  : 
inward  emotion  could  likewise  give  color  to  his  cheek  and  de- 
dsioQ  to  his  crippled  movements.  Henry's  mother  loved  him  ; 
Ab  thought  his  peculiarities  were  a  mark  of  election  :  he  was 
not  like  other  children,  she  allowed  ;  she  believed  him  regen- 
erate—a new  Samuel— called  of  God  from  his  birth  :  he  was 
to  he  a  clergyman.  Mr.  and  the  Misses  Sympson,  not  imder- 
itanding  the  youth,  let  him  niuch  alone.  Shirley  made  him 
her  pet ;  and  he  made  Shirley  his  playmate. 

In  the  midst  of  this  family  circle— or,  rather,  outside  it— 
moved  the  tutor — the  satellite. 

Yes :  Louis  Moore  was  a  satellite  of  the  house  of  Sympson : 
eonneeted,  yet  apart ;  ever  attendant — ever  distant.  Each 
member  of  that  correct  family  treated  him  i^ith  proper  dig- 
nity. The  father  was  austerely  civil,  sometimes  irritable ;  tho 
mother,  being  a  kind  woman,  was  attentive,  but  formal ;  the 
daughters  saw  in  him  an  abstraction,  not  a  man.  It  seemed, 
W  their  manner,  that  their  brother's  tutor  did  not  hve  for 
them.  They  were  learned :  so  was  he — ^but  not  for  them. 
rhey  were  accomplished :  he  had  talents,  too,  imperceptible 
lo  their  lenaea     The  most  spirited  sketch  from  his  fingers  was 
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&  l)lank  to  their  eyee ;  the  m(»l  onginMi  obsemtu 
lipa  fciJ  unbe&rd  on  their  eorg.     NoUiiug  could  e 
prietf  of  their  behavior. 

I  should  have  said,  notliing  oould  have  eijualed  it ;  but  I4 
rctnembercd  a  fact  which  strangely  atloniEhed  CaioliM  Be] 
(lone.     It  was — to  discover  that  her  couaia  had  abtolutdj  n 
i^mpiitliizing  friend  at  Fieldhead  :  that  lu  ilita  Kceldor  hlM 
was  OB  much  a.  meie  teacher,  as  Uttlo  a  e^t^'l'^iQiut,  a*  Utile  u 
uian,  as  to  the  estimahlo  Mitees  SymuMiJi. 

Wlint  had  berallen  the  kiud-hoartod  Shirley  that  iliu  iliou 
be  80  iudifliifeat  to  the  druary  position  of  a  i(.'llow-cr««tut«  tl 
isolated  under  her  rouf  ?  Sho  was  not,  perhaps,  haugbty  U 
him.  but  filie  ncvur  noticod  him  :  eho  let  him  klono.  Uft  caa 
aud  went,  spoke  or  was  silent,  and  she  rarely  noogioMi  h 
oxislencc. 

As  to  Louis  Moore  liimsclf,  he  hod  the  air  of»  [l_„  _, 
thi*  life,  and  who  had  made  up  ids  loiiid  to  bear  it  ftrtli 
tlis  faculties  seemed  walled  up  in  him,  and  wei 
ingin  their  captivity.  Uo  never  laughed;  ho  • 
ho  was  uncomplaining.  He  fulfilled  the  round  ofJ^ 
sorupulouily-  His  pupil  loved  him ;  ho  uked  doIIn  _ 
than  civility  from  the  rest  of  the  world.  It  cv<n  api 
that  ho  would  accept  nothing  more — in  that  abod«  ai  la 
for  whun  hia  causia  Coroiine  moda  gentle  overtures  ^& 
•bipi  bo  did  not  eui'ourage  lliem ;  he  rather  avoided  t) 
^ft>  One  living  thing  aluuo,  besides  his  [Hile,  a 
^  fondled  in  tho  house,  aud  tliat  was  Itia  rui 
niu,  suUuu  aud  iiupraulii^'ablo  to  otbcri,  anjuired  i 
partiality  for  Uini :  a  )Uirtiality  to  laarked  that  ac 
whoa  Moore,  summoned  to  a  moal,  eiiUred  Ihu  room  a 
down  uuweU-oiiiml,  Tartar  would  rise  I'tum  his  lair  at  HhiiWjr^ 
fcot,  ojid  betake  himself  to  tUo  taciturn  tutor.  Om  '  * 
<Hic»— she  noticed  iha  desertion ;  and  boUiiig  out  be 
band,  and  speaking  softly,  tried  to  coax  him  back, 
looked,  tlavncd,  and  sighed,  u  his  niaimer  was,  but  y«l  i 
rogarded  the  invitation,  and  eooJty  settled  hiiotelT  cai  I 
hauochM  at  Louis  Moure's  side.  'J'liat  goDtlpnun  inw  ll 
dog's  big,  black-mu£/lcd  hood  on  to  bu  knee,  jAtlod  luia,  m 
•nuled  ono  litllu  smilo  to  bunsell'. 

Ad  acute  obsorvor  might  hare  nuuariied,  in  tlio  o 
tb*  wuBs  entutts,  that  oftcT  Tartar  hod  raninunl  bit  al 
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to  Shirley,  and  was  once  more  couched  near  her  foot-stool,  the 
mndaciouB  tutor  hy  one  word  and  gesture  fascinated  him  again. 
He  pricked  up  his  cars  at  the  word  ;  he  started  erect  at  the 
gcfture,  and  came,  with  head  lovingly  depressed,  to  receive  the 
expected  caress  :  as  it  was  given,  the  signiAcant  smile  again 
*ippled  across  Moore's  quiet  face. 

"  Shirley,"  said  Caroline,  one  day,  as  they  two  were  sitting 
alone  in  the  summer-house,  **  did  you  know  that  my  cousin 
LoaiB  was  tutor  in  your  uncle's  family  hefore  the  Sympsons 
eame  down  here  ?" 

Shirley's  reply  was  not  so  prompt  as  her  responses  usually 
'were,  bdt  at  last  she  auswered, 

"  Yes— of  course  :  I  knew  it  well." 

"  I  thought  you  must  have  been  aware  of  the  circumstance." 

-WcUI  what  then?" 

"  It  puzzles  me  to  guess  how  it  chanced  that  you  never 
mentioned  it  to  me." 

"  Why  should  it  puzzle  you  ?" 

*'  It  seems  odd.  I  can  not  account  fur  it.  You  talk  a  great 
deal — ^you  talk  freely.  How  was  tiiat  circumstance  never 
tooehed  on  ?" 

"Because  it  never  was,"  and  Shirley  laughed. 

"  You  are  a  singular  being  I"  obser\'cd  her  friend  :  **  I 
dioaght  I  knew  you  quite  well :  I  begin  to  find  myself  mis- 
taken. You  were  silent  as  the  grave  about  Mrs.  I'rvor ;  and 
now,  again,  here  is  another  secret.  But  why  you  made  it  a 
Mcrot  is  the  myster>'  to  me." 

"  I  never  made  it  a  secret :  I  had  no  reason  for  so  doing. 
If  you  had  asked  mo  who  Henry's  tutor  was,  I  would  have  told 
yon ;  besides,  I  thought  you  knew." 

"  I  am  puzzled  about  more  things  than  one  in  this  matter : 
jou  don't  like  poor  Louis — why  ?  Are  you  impatient  at  what 
yon  perhaps  consider  his  servile  position  ?  Do  you  wish  that 
Robert's  brother  were  more  hicrhlv  placed  ?" 

•*  Hobert's  brother,  indeed  I"  was  the  exclamation,  uttered 
in  a  tone  like  the  accents  of  scorn  ;  and,  with  a  niovcnicnt  of 
proud  impatience,  Shirley  snatched  a  rose  from  a  braucli  peep- 
ing through  the  open  lattice. 

•*  Yf«,"  repeated  Caroline,  with  mild  firmness  ;  "  Robert's 
brother.     Lie  is  tlius  closely  related  tc  Geranl  Moore  of  th» 
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HDlla*.  though  Nature  hna  not  jiiven  him  ftatnrea  m  hand 
some,  or  an  sir  «>  noble  ae  hU  ktnainsu ;  btit  tiis  blood  is  u 
good,  ttnd  he  U  OB  mnch  a  genticnian.  vtvia  lia  frpe." 

"  Wise,  humble,  pioue  Caroline '."  exdatnieid  Shtrl>iy.  inm- 
ieally.  "  Men  and  ongela,  hear  her !  Wo  should  not  dexpiw 
plain  leatures,  nor  a  laborious  yet  honest  occupation,  ehould 


Look  at  •' 
the  garden,"  shi 
the  clustering  en 
visible,  comiTig  s 

'■  Ho  is  not  uj;, 
ignoble  ;  he  is  sot' 
to  bo  intelligent 
commendable  in 
society  BB  he  da 

Shirley  laugt 
sliirhdy  snrcaslio  sour 
"  On  the  plea  of  the  n 
crt  Moore's  brother,  wc 
Gary  ?    You  believe  bin 


-our  panegyric — be  ii  there  in 

nting  through  an  aperhire  hi 

hat  aperture  Louis  Moon  wn« 

"•alk. 

idcd  Caroline  ;  "  he  tc  not 

is  mind  ;  but  I  believa  lum 

I'ha  hod  not  Mtoetfiing  veiy 

r.  Hall  would  oarerKclihu 


iighed  again  ;  each  tiine  with  k 

1.  "Well,  well,"  ivaa  her  eomincnt. 
an  being  Cyril  Hall's  friend,  and  Bob- 
11  just  tolcralo  his  existence — won't  we, 
1  lo  he  intelligent,  do  you?  Not  quite 
idiot — ch  ?  Somclhing  commendable  in  his  disposition! 
id  est,  uot  an  absolute  ruflian.  Good  1  Your  representations 
have  weight  with  mo ;  and  to  prove  that  they  have,  should 
he  come  this  way  I  will  speak  to  him." 

He  approached  the  summer-house :  unco  use  ions  that  it  wai 
tenanted,  he  sat  down  on  the  step,  Tartar,  now  his  customary 
companion,  bad  followed  him,  and  he  eouchod  across  his  feet. 

"Old  hoy!"  said  Louis,  pulling  his  lawny  ear,  or,  rather, 
the  mutilated  remains  of  that  organ,  torn  and  chewed  iu  a 
hundred  battles ;  "  the  autumn  buii  shines  as  pleasantly  on  m 
as  on  tlie  fairest  and  richest.  This  garden  is  none  of  ours,  bnt 
we  enjoy  its  grccniiosa  and  perfume,  don't  wi  V 

He  sat  silent,  still  caressing  Tartar,  who  slobbered  with  ei- 
cceding  adeelion.  A  faint  twittering  commenced  among  the 
trees  round  :  something  fluttered  down  as  light  as  leaves  r  they 
were  little  birds,  which,  ligliling  on  the  sward  at  shy  distance, 
ho]iped  as  if  expectant. 

■■Tlie  small  brown  elves  actually  remember  that  I  fed  ihem 
the  oilier  day,"  again  soliloquized  Louis.  ■'  They  want  eome 
more  biscuit ;  to-day,  I  forgot  to  save  a  fragment.  Eager  lit 
tie  sprites,  I  have  not  a  crumb  for  you." 
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He  pnt  his  hand  in  his  pocket  and  drew  it  ont  empty. 

**  A  want  easily  supplied,"  whispered  the  listening  Miss 
Keeldar. 

She  took  firom  her  reticule  a  morsel  of  sweet-cake;  for 
that  lepository  was  never  destitute  of  something  availahlo  to 
thiow  to  the  chickens,  young  ducks,  or  sparrows ;  she  crum- 
Ufld  it,  and,  bending  over  his  shoulder,  put  the  crumbs  into  his 


<• 


<« 


**  Th«i8,"  said  she ;  *'  there  is  a  Providence  for  the  improvi- 
dnt.'* 

^This  September  afternoon  is  pleasant,"  observed  Louis 
Moom,  aa — ^not  at  all  discomposed — ^he  calmly  cast  the  crumbs 
to  thegfass. 

Emm  finr  you  ?" 

Am  j^easant  for  me  as  for  any  monarch." 
Yoa  lake  a  sort  of  harsh,  solitary  triumph  in  drawing 
pleasure  out  of  the  elements,  and  the  inanimate  and  lower  ani- 
mate creation." 

"  Solitary,  but  not  harsh.  With  animals  I  feel  I  am  Adam's 
son  :  the  heir  of  him  to  whom  dominion  was  given  over  *  every 
living  thing  that  moveth  upon  the  earth.'  Your  dog  likes 
and  IbUowB  me ;  when  I  go  into  that  yard,  the  pigeons  from 
tour  dove-cot  flutter  at  my  feet ;  your  mare  in  the  stable 
Imowa  me  as  well  as  it  knows  you,  and  obe}^  me  better." 

"  And  my  roses  smell  sweet  to  you,  and  my  trees  give  you 
diade."  ~ 

"  And,"  continued  Louis,  '*  no  caprice  can  withdraw  these 
pleasures  from  me  :  they  are  mine.** 

He  walked  off:  Tartar  followed  him,  as  if  in  duty  and 
affection  bound,  and  Shirley  remained  standing  on  the  summer- 
house  step.  Caroline  saw  her  face  as  she  looked  after  the  rude 
tutor :  it  was  pale,  as  if  her  pride  bled  inwardly. 

"  You  see,"  remarked  Caroline,  apologetically,  "  his  feelings 
are  so  often  hurt,  it  makes  him  morose." 

'•  You  see,"  retorted  Shirley,  with  ire,  "  ho  is  a  topic  on 
which  you  and  I  shall  quarrel  if  we  discuss  it  often  ;  so  drop 
it  hencefi>rwTurd  and  forever." 

••  I  suppose  ho  has  more  than  once  behaved  in  this  way," 
thought  Caroline  to  herself;  "and  that  renders  Shirley  so 
distant  to  him  :  yet  I  wonder  she  can  not  make  allowance  for 
sharacter  and  circumstinces :  I  wonder  the  general  modesty, 


tnnnliiicsB,  Gincerity  of  iiia  nature,  do  not  plead  witli  lier  in  ] 
tNihair.     Bhu  U  not  aHen  ra  incousidentc — m  imtablE." 

Ilie  verbal  testimony  of  two  friends  of  C&roiuie'a  la  I 
MiUHui's  characler  augmented  her  favorable  opiniOD  of  bi 
William  Farren,  whose  cottage  he  had  viaitMl  in  coaiiai 
with  Mr.  Hall,  pronounced  him  a  "  real  g«ntleniaii :"  Ihi 
was  not  such  anoihei  in  BKarfield :  he — William— "cm 
do  aught  for  tliat  man.  And  tben  to  gcq  bow  t'  bauiM  lih 
him,  and  bow  t'  wife  took  to  him  fitst  mtnnte  Kb«  nw  hia 
ho  never  went  into  a.  hoaee  but  t'  ctulder  wor  about  him  i 
rcctly  :  iheim  little  things  -wot  like  as  if  thenr'd  a  kooncr  wa 
nor  grown-up  folks  i'  finding  out  folks'  natures." 

Mr.  Hall,  in  answer  to  a  question  of  Miu  Ilelftoae'a,  at 
what  ho  thought  of  Loui«  Moore,  replied  prmnptly,  that ' 
was  the  best  IjUow  lie  had  met  wilh  siacc  ho  leil  C      '  " 

"  But  lie  is  so  grave."  objected  Caroline. 

"  Grave  !  The  finest  company  in  tlie  world  !  FoQ  of  aj 
quiet,  out-Df-tfae-way  humor.  Never  enjayod  an  cnctmMi 
much  in  my  lifa  as  Iha  one  I  tuok  with  aim  tn  tba  litki 
His  understanding  and  tajitcfl  ar«  so  snporior,  it  doea  a  nM 
good  to  be  within  their  inDueiicc  ;  and  ai  to  hi«  leniptr  ■ 
nature,  I  call  them  fine." 

"At  Fieldhcad  he  looks  gloomy,  and.  I  bcliere,  hai  tl 
character  of  being  misBnthropical." 

"  Oh  !  I  fancy  ha  ie  rather  out  of  place  Iheie — in  a  Ut 
position.  The  t^ympsou's  are  most-eaUmablc  people,  bol  o4 
the  folks  to  comprehend  him :  they  ttiink  a  givnl  deal  lb"" 
form  and  ceremony,  which  are  ijuite  out  of  Loub'i  waj" 

"  I  don't  think  Mii«  Keeldat  likes  him." 

"  She  daean't  know  bim — she  doem't  know  him 
■he  has  eeuso  enough  to  do  justice  to  bia  narita," 

"  Well,  I  suppose  she  doesn't  know  him,"  muted 
to  herself,  and  by  tliia  hypothesis  she  endoavtrtd  to 
for  what  sermod  else  unaoeountable.     Bot  such  ■mpw  M 
tion  cf  the  diHiculry  was  nut  left  her  Innir :  she  was  oU^ 
refuse  Mies  Kecldar  evf  ii  this  ncpniivo  i-\cn*<i  C.r  hot  pRJodii 

One  day  she  chanced  to  Im  in  the  »-bi>ol-n:oin  with  Um 
Sympson,  whose  nniiablc  and  aiipnlicnate  disjwaitiea  fa 
quiekly  rerominendrd  bim  to  hw  regard.  The  hoy  was  ' 
abiiul  soiuu  iiieclutnical  cnutrivanoe  :  * '    * 
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fond  of  sedentary  occupation :  he  began  to  ransack  his  tutor*8 
imk  for  a  piece  of  wax,  or  twine,  necessary  to  his  work.  Moore 
happened  to  be  absent.  Mr.  Hall,  indeed,  had  called  for  him 
to  take  a  long  walk.  Henry  could  not  immediately  find  the 
object  of  his  search :  he  rummaged  compartment  after  com- 
portment; and,  at  last  opening  an  inner  drawer,  ho  came 
upon — ^not  a  ball  of  cord,  or  a  lump  of  beeswax — but  a  Utile 
bundle  of  small  marble-colored  cahiers,  tied  with  tape.  Henry 
looked  at  them : 

**  What  rubbish  Mr.  Moore  stores  up  in  his  desk !"  he  said . 
**!  hope  he  won't  keep  my  old  exercises  so  carefully." 
"  What  is  it  r 
*'  Old  copy-books." 

Ho  threw  the  bundle  to  Caroline.     The  packet  looked  so 

neat  externally,  her  curiosity  was  excited  to  see  its  contents. 

"  K  they  are  only  copy-books,  I  suppose  I  may  open  them  ?H 

"  Oh !  yes  ;  quite  freely.    Mr.  Moore's  desk  is  half  mine— 

So€  he  lets  mo  keep  all  sorts  of  things  in  it — and  I  give  you 

leave.*' 

On  scrutiny,  they  proved  to  bo  French  compositions,  'writ- 
tea  in  a  hand  peculiar  but  compact,  and  cxq.tisitely  clean  and 
clear.  The  writing  was  recognizable :  she  scarcely  needed 
the  further  evidence  of  the  name  signed  at  the  close  of  each 
theme,  to  tell  her  whose  they  were.  Yet  that  name  astonished 
her :  "  Shirley  Kceldar,  Sympson  GrovQ, shire"  (a  south- 
em  county),  and  a  date  four  years  back. 

She  tied  up  the  packet,  and  held  it  in  her  hand,  meditating 
over  it.  She  half  felt  as  if,  in  opening  it,  she  had  violated  a 
ecmfidence. 

"  They  are  Shirley's,  you  sec,"  said  Jlenry,  carelessly. 
•*  Did  yow  give  them  to  Mr.  Moore  ?    She  -wTole  them  with 
Mrs.  Pr}'or,  I  suppose  ?" 

"  She  wrote  them  in  my  school-room  at  Sympson  Grove, 
nhen  she  Uved  with  us  there.  Mr.  Moore  taught  her  French  : 
it  is  his  native  language." 

"  I  know Was  she  a  good  pupil,  Henry  ?" 

"  She  was  a  wild,  laughing  thing,  but  pleasant  to  have  in 
the  room  :  she  made  lesson-time  charming.  She  learned  fast 
—you  could  hardly  tcU  when  or  how.  French  was  nothing 
to  her :  she  ipoke  it  quick — quick  ;  as  quick  as  Mr.  Moon 
himself." 


"  Waa  she  obedient  ?     Did  she  give  trouble  ?" 

■'  She  gave  plenty  of  tniiible  in  a  way  ;  the  wag  giddy,  but 
I  liked  her.     I'm  desperately  fond  of  Shirley." 

"  Deipcraldy  fond — you  small  eimpleton  !  You  don't  know 
what  you  euy." 

"  I  am  desperately  fbnd  of  her  :  she  is  the  light  of  my  eyes . 
I  said  so  to  Mr  " '--'  ---"-t." 

"He  would  n  leaking  with  exa^eralioii," 

"  He  didn't,    n  'vos  and  reproves,  &■  girla'  gov- 

eraesses  ^o.     Hi  "id  ho  tmly  muled  into  hia 

book,  and  said  tl  ar  waa  no  more  than  that, 

Ehe  was  leas  thi"  ..u  be;  for  I  was  bat  a  dim* 

eyed,  ahort-sighi  ^'m  afraid  I  am  a  poor  im- 

fortunate,  M^  I  am  a  cripple,  ytra  kmnr. " 

"Never  rail  a  very  nice  little  bUvir; 

and  if  God  hai  altfa  and  etruigtlr,  be  hai 

given  you  a  goon  niFjiosinon.  and  an  exuellcut  heart  and  brain." 

"  I  s'uU  be  despised.     I  somctimt^s  tliink  both  Shirley  and 

"Listen,  Henry.  Generally,  I  don't  like  school-boys:  I 
have  a  great  horror  of  them.  They  seem  to  me  Little  ruifian*, 
who  take  an  unnatural  delight  in  killing  and  tormenting  birda, 
and  insects,  and  kittens,  and  whatever  is  weaker  than  tben»- 
Eclvca;  but  you  are  so  diiicrcnt,  I  am  qtiite  fond  of  you.  You 
have  almost  as  much  sense  as  a  man  (far  more,  God  wet," 
she  muttered  to  herself,  "  than  many  men) ;  yon  are  fond  of 
reading,  and  you  can  talk  sensibly  about  what  you  read." 

"  I  atn  fond  of  reading.  I  know  I  have  sense,  and  I  know 
I  have  feeling." 

Misa  Keeldpr  hero  entcved. 

"  Henry,"  she  said,  "  I  have  brought  your  lunch  here :  I 
shall  prepare  it  for  you  myself" 

She  placed  on  the  table  a  glass  of  new  milk,  a  plate  of 
something  which  lool^ed  not  nulike  leather,  and  a  iilen^ 
which  resembled  a  toasting-fork, 

"  What  are  you  two  about,"  she  continued,  "  ransacking 
Mr,  I\Ioorc's  desk  ?" 

"  Looking  at  your  old  eopy-books,"  relumed  Caroline. 

"  Uly  old  copy-books  ?' 

"  French  exe re isa- books.  Look  hero  I  Tiiey  most  be  helJ 
precious  :  they  are  kept  earefnlly," 
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6he  showed  the  bundle.     Shirley  snatched  it  up. 

"  Did  not  know  one  was  in  existence/'  she  said.  "  I  thought 
the  whole  lot  had  long  since  lit  the  kitchen-fire,  or  curled  the 
maid*8  hair  at  Sympson  Grove.  What  made  vou  keep  them, 
Henry  1"  •  ' 

"  It  is  not  my  doing  :  I  should  not  have  thought  of  it :  it 
never  entered  my  head  to  suppose  copy-books  of  value.  Mr. 
Moore  put  them  by  in  the  inner  drawer  of  his  desk  :  perhaps 
he  forgot  them." 

"  C'est  ccla ;  he  forgot  them,  no  doubt/'  echoed  Shirley. 
"They  are  extremely  well  written,"  she  observed,  compla^ 
eently. 

**  What  a  giddy  girl  you  were,  Shirley,  in  those  days  !  I 
remember  you  so  well :  a  slim,  light  creature  whom,  though 
you  were  so  tall,  I  could  lift  off  the  floor.  I  see  you  with  your 
hmg,  countless  curls  on  your  shoulders,  and  your  streaming 
sash.  You  used  to  make  Mr.  Moore  lively,  that  is,  at  first  * 
I  believe  you  grieved  him  after  a  while." 

Shirley  turned  the  closely-written  pages  and  said- nothing 
Presently  she  observed,  '*  That  was  written  one  winter  ailex^ 
nixm.     it  was  a  description  of  a  snow-scene." 

"  I  remember,"  said  Henry ;  "  Mr.  Moore,  when  he  read 
it,  cried  '  voila  le  Fran9ais  gagne  !'  He  said  it  was  well  done. 
Afterward  you  made  him  draw,  in  sepia,  the  landscape  yon 
described." 

"  You  have  not  forgotten  then,  Hal  ?" 

"  Not  at  all.  We  were  all  scolded  that  day  for  not  coming 
down  to  tea  when  called.  I  can  remember  my  tutor  sitting 
at  his  easel,  and  you  standing  behind  him,  holding  the  candle, 
and  watching  him  draw  the  snowy  difl*,  the  pin^,  the  deer 
couebed  under  it,  and  the  half-moon  hung  above." 

"  Where  are  his  drawings,  Harry  ?  Caroline  should  see 
theni." 

"  In  his  port-folio ;  but  it  is  padlocked :  he  has  the  key." 

"  Ask  him  for  it  when  he  comes  in." 

'*  You  should  ask  him,  Shirley ;  yon  are  shy  of  him  now : 
you  are  groym.  a  proud  lady  to  him,  I  notice  that." 

*'  Shirley,  you  are  a  real  enigma,"  whispered  Caroline  in 
her  ear.     "  What  queer  discoveries  I  make  day  by  day  now  I 
I,  who  thought  I  had  your  confidence.     Inexplicable  creature 
eren  ibis  b^  reproves  you." 


SBtKLttT. 


"  I  have  forgotten  '  auld  lang  ayne,'  you  see,  Harry,"  nia 
Mi»  Keelda.r,  aiiawcring'  young  Syinpsoo,  snd  not  heeding   ! 
Cnrolinc.  , 

Which  you  never  ihould  have  done.     Yoa  doa't  doservo 
to  bo  a  man's  moraing  star,  if  you  hare  so  flbort  a  mem- 


your  worehiiifu 

The  young  t 
left  his  crutch  ... 

"  My  poor  latt 
voice,  aiding  1 

■■  Whethei 

"  Oh,  Harrj 


-■'  !  and  by  '  a  mtio,'  is  meant 
Come,  drink  your  new  milk 

iped  toward  the  fire :  h»  had 

eke. 

mured  Shirley,  in  her  uflest 

Mr.  Sam  WyiiBe  best,  Sliir- 
tiled  htm  in  an  ann-ehair. 
:  yon  iit  my 


r  Mr.  Malone?" 

"  Yort  as^ain,  a  thousand  tinws." 

"  Yet,  they  are  great  whiskered  fcllow-s,  six  feet  high  each."* 

"  Whereas,  a»  long  as  you  live,  Harry,  you  wU  neret  be 
apy  thing  more  than  a  little  pale  lamelcr." 

"  Yes,  I  tnoiv." 

"  You  need  not  be  sorrowful.  Have  1  not  ofien  (old  you 
whn  was  almost  as  litllo,  as  pale,  as  Builering  as  you,  and  yet 
potent  as  a  giant,  and  hr.^^■c  as  a  lion  ?" 

"  Admiral  Horatio  ?" 

'■  Admiral  Horatio,  Viscount  Nelson,  and  Duke  of  Bront«: 
great  at  heart  as  a  Titan  ;  gallant  and  heroic  as  all  the  voM 
and  age  of  chivalry  ;  leader  of  the  might  of  Kngland  ;  com- 
mander of  her  strength  on  the  deep  ;  imrler  of  Ucr  thunder 
over  the  flood." 

"  A  great  man  :  but  I  am  not  warlike,  Shirley :  and  yet 
my  mind  is  so  restless,  I  burn  day  nnd  night — for  what— I 

I  Ijardly  tell— to  be— to  do— lo  sutler,  I  think." 


"  Harry,  it  is  youi 
j-our  frame,  that  trt 
physical  bondEigo. 
yet.  Study  c^irefiill 
j.vcNalurl-;  love  ji 
oouTKoftiine      Yoi 


hich  is  stronger  and  older  ihM 
iblod  yoii.  It  is  a  captive.  It  liea  in 
lint  it  will  work  its  own  rcileinpli<>" 
,  not  only  l>o,.ks,  but  the  world.  VfO 
r  without  lear.  Ho  patient — wail  ill'' 
will  not  be  a  soldier  or  a  Bailor,  Urnry, 
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biit,  if  you  live,  you  will  be — listen  to  ray  prophecy — you  will 
be  ain  author — perhaps,  a  poet.'* 

"  An  author  !  It  is  a  flash — a  flash  of  light  to  me  !  I  will 
—I  wiU!     1*11  write  a  book  that  I  may  dedicate  it  to  you." 

*'  You  will  write  it,  that  you  may  give  your  soul  its  natural 
release.  Bless  me  !  what  ar.i  I  saying  ?  more  than  I  undcr- 
f  taud,  I  believe,  or  can  make  good.  Here,  Hal*;  here  is  your 
toasted  oat-cake — eat  and  live  !" 

"  Willingly  I"  Here  cried  a  voice  outside  the  open  window, 
'••  I  know  that  fragranoo  of  meal  bread.  Miss  Kecldar,  may 
I  come  in  and  partake  V 

•*  Mr.  Hall"  (it  was  Mr.  Hall,  and  with  him  was  Louia 
Moore,  returned  from  their  walk),  "  there  is  a  proper  luncheon 
laid  out  in  the  dining-room,  and  there  are  proper  people  seated 
round  it :  you  may  join  that  society  and  share  that  fare  if  you 
please  ;  but  if  your  ill- regulated  tastes  lead  you  to  prefer  ill- 
regulated  proceedings,  step  in  here,  and  do  as  we  do." 

"  I  approve  the  perfume,  and  therefore  shall  sufler  myself 
to  be  lea  by  the  nose,"  returned  Mr.  Hall,  who  presently 
entered,  accompanied  by  Louis  Moore.  That  gentleman's  eye 
fell  on  his  de&k,  pillaged. 

"  Burglars  I"  said  he.     "  Henr}*,  you  merit  the  ferule." 

"  Give  it  to  Shirley  and  Caroline — they  did  it,"  was  al- 
leged with  more  attention  to  efiect  than  truth. 

"  Traitor  and  false  ^^itncss  I"  cried  both  the  girls.  "  Wo 
never  laid  hands  on  a  thing,  except  in  the  spirit  of  laudable 
inquiry." 

"  Exactly  so,"  said  Mooro,  "with  his  rare  smile.     "  And 
what  have  you  ferreted  cirr  in  your 'spirit  of  laudable  in 
quiiy?'" 

He  perceived  the  inner  drawer  open. 

"  This  is  empty,"  said  he.     *'  Who  has  taken—?" 

*'  Hero  !  here  !"  Caroline  hastened  to  say ;  and  she  restored 
the  little  packet  to  its  place.  He  shut  it  up ;  he  locked  it  in 
with  a  small  key  attached  to  his  watch-guard ;  he  restored 
the  other  papers  to  order,  closed  the  repository,  and  sat  down 
without  further  remark.  '^ 

"  I  thoujrht  vou  would  have  scolded  much  more,  sir,"  said 
Henry.     **  Tlie  girls  deserve  reprimand." 

"  I  leave  theui  to  their  own  (*onsci»»nccs." 

•*  It  acca.srs  \\\o\i\  of  crimes  intondiHl  u-:  well  a»  perpetrated. 


s 


SIIIQLEY. 


n  here,  lliey  woiiW  hava  treatol  yoitt 

duiiu  >'uur  dcfclt ;  but  I  l«ld  IhOTO  it  -wal 


Bir.  If  I  had  not  h 
port-folio  as  thov  li^\ 
padlocked." 

"  And  will  yoo  have  luufh  with  u»  ?"  here  mterpoted  Shir- 
ley, nddceegitig  Moore,  mid  doainiue,  &B  It  uvuiuud,  tu  turn  the 
coiivetsutioti. 


"  Certaiidy, 

■'  You  will  i>- 
cake." 

"  Va — pour  1 
cake  1"  and  he  . 

"Hecaniin* 
niised  vtith  «■ 

"C 
few  It 

Thenosu.?s.__, 
M-crc  prc^rcutl)-  executed, 
and  distributud  thu  bruad  r 
the  bright  little  school-ruoi 
toaslcr-freiieral ;  and  kneel 
lilkil  Ikt  oliieo  Willi  i\n 


•  milk  and  YutVahire  oal 

jDoia.     "  But  for  yoni  oat- 

:  "  ha  thuiks  it  is  like  bran, 

alion,  -ws  wiQ  aUorr  Ultut 
nnely." 

..lu  j,..ve  her  frugal  "rdcrs,  irliteli 
le  hciiiflf  measured  out  tlie  milk, 
itid  the  co'/y  clrelc  now  inclosiiij; 
lir.;.  She  then  look  ll;e  jiest  of 
,g  on  Ihe  rn;:,  fuvk  iu  hand,  lul- 
.  Hall,  who  relished  any 


oat-cake  was  fi'orn  custom  suave  as  uiannii— seemed  lu  Jiia 
best  Bpirils.  lie  talki'd  ami  lan.shed  gkL'fulIy — now  with 
Caroline,  -whom  he  liad  fised  by  Ills  side,  tww  ■\\iili  SliirW, 
and  again  with  Louis  Moore.  And  Luui;  :iwl  him  in  cuih 
gL'.iial  t],inl  :  he  did  not  h.npli  much,  I'lU  he  ullevd  in  the 
quietcil  tunc  the  wiiiit'.H  lliiii;j^.  Gravely  sjHikeii  senlejjres, 
luarkcil  by  uiiexpeeled  liirus  u'.iA  a  quite  Jireih  (l;iviu'  and  tx'igii- 
anev,  lell  e;i^ilv  (-.om  hU  Ii|.=.  He  proved  hini.-eh'  to' hc- 
wl.at  :ilr.  n;.Ii"  h:-al  .■^riid  ha  was— excellent  c.-mj.a!iy.  Caro- 
lina: marveled  nt  his  humor,  but  slili  mere  al  Ins  cniire  seU- 
l»cs:iessi(iu.  Nobody  tliere  prciciit  Eceuiod  to  impofc  on  liim 
a  £ons!ilioii  of  ui[plea=3ut  roslraiu!:  nobody  seemed  a  hero— 
a  clicek — a  cliill  to  him  ;  f.nd  vet  thcro  was  the  cojl  nnd  iody 
Jliss  Keeldar  kneeling  Leil.re  the  fire,  almost  at  his  leol. 

J!iiL  j^hifley  v,-.is  eo.d  r.v.-^  l,..fiv  m  lo;iL-er— il  kwt  rcJ  al 
lliis  moment,     i^he  i^j.pe^  .vd  un^.n^cioni  of  i',;  hu^:ii;v  cf 


cli^i 


;  il:.  U 


J! 


■voli. 


1-  ]■.-; 


■,hal  tho 


Rtoup  lo  whom  she  voluntarily  ofitoiated  as  handmaid  Bhouid 
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incltifle  her  cousin's  tutor :  it  did  not  scare  her  that  wliilo  she 
hauded  the  bread  and  milk  to  the  rest,  she  had  to  ofler  it  to 
him  also  ;  and  Moore  took  his  portion  from  her  hand  as  cahnly 
as  if  ]ie  had  been  her  equal. 

"  You  are  overheated  now,"  he  said,  when  she  had  retain- 
ed the  fork  for  some  time  :  '*  let  me  relieve  you." 

And  he  took  it  from  her  i;i'ith  a  sort  of  quiet  authority,  to 
which  she  submitted  passively — neither  resisting  him  nor 
thanking  him. 

"  I  should  like  to  see  your  pictures,  Louis,'*  said  Caroline, 
when  the  sumptuous  luncheon  was  discussed.  **  Would  not 
yon.  Mr.  Hall  ?" 

••  To  please  you,  I  should  ;  but,  for  my  o>mi  part,  I  have 
eat  him  as  an  artist.  I  had  enough  of  him  in  that  capacity 
in  Cumberland  and  Westmoreland.  Alany  a  wettinp^  ive  got 
among  the  mountains  because  he  \vould  persist  in  sitting  on 
a  camp-stool,  catching  eflccts  of  rain-clouds,  gathering  mi«ts, 
fitful  sunbeams,  and  what  not." 

••  Here  is  the  jwrt-folio,"  said  Henry,  biinging  it  m  oj>^  Jjand, 
and  leaning  on  his  crutch  with  the  other. 

Louis  took  it,  but  he  still  sat  as  if  he  wanted  another  to 
ip^ak.  It  seemed  as  if  he  would  not  open  it  unless  the  proud 
8hirley  deigned  to  show  herself  interested  in  the  exhibition. 

•*  Ho  makes  us  wait  to  whet  our  curiosity,"  she  said. 

•*  You  understand  opening  it,"  observed  Louis,  giving  her 
the  key.     *'  You  spoiled  the  lock  for  me  once — tiy  now." 

He  held  it :  she  opened  it ;  and,  monopolizing  the  contents, 
had  the  first  view  of  every  sketch  herself  Slie  enjoyed  the 
treat — if  treat  it  were — in  silence,  without  a  single  coninient. 
Moore  stoo<l  behind  her  chair  and  looked  over  her  shoulder, 
and  when  slie  had  done,  and  the  others  were  still  gazing,  he 
left  his  ])ost  aud  paced  through  the  room. 

A  carriage  was  heard  in  the  lane — the  gate-bell  rang : 
Shirley  started, 

**  There  arc  callers,"  she  said,  "  and  I  shall  be  summoned 
to  the  room.  A  pretty  figure — as  they  say — I  am  to  receive 
Company  :  I  and  Henry  have  been  in  the  garden  gathering 
fruit  half  the  morning.  Oh,  for  rest  under  my  own  vine  and 
my  own  fig-tree  I  llappy  is  the  slave- wife  of  the  Indian 
chief,  iu  tliat  she  has  no  dniwin^-rooni  duty  tu  peribrui,  bu: 
t^n  «it  at  easi'  wciving  mats,  and  stringing  beads,  and  poaoe 


<n 


S  H I B  L  E!  Y- 


(iilly  flattening  bur  plcamniiy'a  head 

of  hnr  wigwam.     1 II  pmigralo  lo  iho  wostCTn  wowU." 

Lfiuie  Mwra  loiiE:lied. 

■'  Tn  marry  n  While  Cloud  or  &  Big  Eufialo ;  and  ■! 
wedlotric  to  iievot«  yourBclfto  the  tender  task  ofi\igptigji 
lord's  mai/e-field,  wMIe  he  Bmok<!S  his  pipe  or  dniika  f 
water." 

Shirky  Bcemed  aboul  to  reply,  I>ut  kore  the  nliDol-ra 
door  uiicloGcd,  admilting  Mr.  Sympson.  That  penoM 
stood  aghast  when  he  saw  Ihe  group  arouud  the  An. 

'•  1  thought  you  n!oii«,  Misa  Ketldar,"  he  aau).  "If 
(jiiits  a  party." 

And  evidcDlly,  from  his  shocked,  ecandalisteil  aii>^uJ 
not  roTOgnizcd  in  one  of  the  parly  a  clergj-raan — ^bo 
Imvo  dehrered  an  extcmjiora  philippic  on  th«  cxtnm 
habits  of  hia  iiicnc:  rct^cct  for  the  doth  arrcslnl  him. 

"I  merely  wished  to  announce."  hcpracecde(l,eoUI]F.  "< 
lUc  family  from  Dc  Walden  Hall.  Mr.,  Mr«  .  tfaa  UtoM 
Mr.  Sam  W)Tuic,  are  in  the  drairiiig-room."  Aikd  Iw  bot 
and  withdrew. 

"  The  family  from  De  Waldeii  Hall !  Couldn't  be  a  « 
act,"  murmured  Shirley. 

She  sat  stitl,  looking  a  little  contumacious,  and  toy  m 
indisposed  to  slir.  She  was  flushed  with  ihe  fire;  hai 
hair  hod  been  mora  than  once  dislieveled  by  the  nan 
wind  tliat  dny  ;  her  atliro  was  a  light,  umtly  fitting, 
amply  flowing  drees  of  muslin ;  the  shawl  she  had  WMt 
the  garden  was  still  dr&ped  in  a  careleu  fi^ld  Rttitul  her. 
dolent,  willful,  picturesque,  and  singularly  nrotty  was  btr 
(Met — prettier  than  usual,  as  if  tome  »>U  niwartl  aaotia 
stirred  who  knows  how  1 — had  giron  new  bloom  and  ci^ 
■ion  to  licr  features. 

'■  Shirley— Shirley,  you  ought  to  go,"  whisprted  C«n& 

"  I  wonder  why  1*' 

She  hlled  her  eyes,  and  saw  in  thn  ^l,i 


ootb  Mr.  Hall  and  Lonis  Mo<<r 
"If."  alie  said,  with  a  yitli 
ibo  present  company  mBintaiii 
^la  have  claims  oa  iny  civiUty, 
to  my  duly.     I,dI  Ihoso  whu  t 


nji«ityrf 
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Again  consulting  tlie  mirror,  it  reflected  a  unanimous  vote 
against  her. 

'*  You  must  go"  said  Mr.  Hall,  " and  beliave  courteously, 
too.  You  owe  many  duties  to  society.  It  is  not  permitted 
yoQ  to  please  only  yourself." 

Louis  Moore  assented  with  a  low  "  Hear  !  hear  !" 

Caroline,  approaching  her,  smoothed  her  wavy  curls,  gave 
to  her  attire  a  less  artistic  and  more  domestic  grace,  and 
Shirley  was  put  out  of  the  room,  protesting  still,  hy  a  pouting 
lip,  against  her  dismissal. 

"  There  is  a  curious  charm  about  her,"  observed  Mr.  Hall, 
when  she  was  gone.  "  And  now,"  he  added,  "  I  must  away, 
fiyr  Sweeting  is  off  to  see  his  mother,  and  there  are  two  fu- 
aerals." 

"  Henry,  get  your  books ;  it  is  lesson-time,"  said  Moore, 
fitting  down  to  his  desk. 

"A  curious  charm  I"  repeated  the  pupil,  when  he  and  his 
master  were  left  alone.  "  True.  Is  she  not  a  kind  of  white 
witch  ?"  he  asked. 

"  Of  whom  arc  you  spenking,  sir  ?" 

"Of  my  cousin  Shirley." 

"  No  irrelevant  questions.     Study  in  silence." 

Mr.  Moore  looked  and  spoke  sternly — sourly.  Henry  knew 
this  mood :  it  was  a  rare  one  with  his  tutor ;  but  when  it 
he  had  an  awe  of  it :  he  obeyed. 


CHArTER  XXA^I. 

TUE  FIRST  BLUE   STOCKING. 

Miss  Keeldar  and  her  uncle  had  characters  that  wouI;i 
Bot  harmonize — that  never  had  harmonized.  He  was  irrita- 
ble, and  she  was  spirited  ;  he  was  despotic,  and  she  lij^ed 
freedom  ;  he  was  worldly,  and  bhe,  perhaps,  romantic. 

Not  witliout  purpose  had  ho  come  down  to  Yorshire  :  his 
mission  was  clear,  and  lie  intended  to  discharge  it  conscien- 
tiously :   he  anxiously  desired  to  have  his  niece  married ;  to 


4ll  SHIRLEY. 

make  fur  her  a  suituble  match;  give  her  in  charge  to  a 
proptHF  hubbund,  ixvA  wash  his  hands  of  her  forever. 

The  inisfortunc  was,  from  infancy  upward,  Shirley  and  he 
had  disaj>reed  on  the  mt^aning  of  the  words  **  suitable"  and 
"  proper."  She  never  yet  had  accepted  his  definition;  and  it 
was  doubtful  whether,  iu  the  most  important  step  of  her  liAs, 
lihe  would  consent  to  accept  it. 

The  trial  soon  came. 

Mr.  Wyiuie  proposed  in  form  for  his  son,  Samuel  Faw^hrop 
Wynne. 

*•  Decidedly  suitable  I  Most  proper  I"  pronounced  Mr. 
Sympson.  **  A  fine  unencumbered  estate ;  real  substanoe ; 
good  connections.     It  must  be  done/** 

He  sent  for  his  niece  to  the  oak-parlor ;  he  shut  himself  op 
there  "with  her  alone ;  he  communicated  the  ofier ;  he  gara 
his  opinion  ;  ho  claimed  her  consent. 

It  was  withheld. 

**  No  :  I  shall  not  marry  Samuel  Fawthrop  W}Tine.*' 

"  I  ask  why  ]  I  must  have  a  reason.  In  all  respects  lie 
is  more  tlian  worthy  of  you." 

She  stood  on  tlio  hearth  ;  she  was  pale  as  the  white  marble 
slab  and  cornice  beliind  her ;  her  eyes  flashed  large,  dilated, 
unsmiling. 

**  And  /ask  in  what  sense  that  young  man  is  worthy  of  m^.^" 

'*  lie  has  twice  your  money — twice  your  conmion  sente ; 
equal  connections — equal  respectability  1" 

**  Had  he  my  money  counted  five  score  times,  I  would  iakb 
no  vow  to  love  lihu." 

"  Please  to  state  your  objections.*' 

"  He  has  run  a  course  of  despicable,  commonplace  profliga- 
cy.    Accept  that  as  the  first  reason  why  I  spurn  him." 

"  Misjs  Kceldar,  you  shock  me  I" 

•'That  conduct  alone  sinks  him  in  a  gulf  of  immeasurable 
inferiority.  His  intellect  reaches  no  standard  I  can  esteem: 
there  is  a  w^cond  stumbling-block.  His  views  are  narrow; 
his  feelings  are  blunt ;  his  tastes  are  coarse ;  his  manneia 
vulsar." 

"  'J'he  man  is  a  respectable,  wealthy  man.  To  refuse  him 
is  presumption  on  your  part." 

"  I  refuse,  point-blank  !  Cease  to  annoy  me  with  the  iiilh 
jcct :  I  forbid  it  I" 


CI 
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••  Is  it  your  intention  ever  to  marry,  or  do  you  prefer  ccli- 
lacy?- 

I  deny  your  right  to  claim  an  answer  lo  that  question." 
jMay  I  ask  if  you  expect  s<5nie  man  of  title — some  peer 
of  the  realm — to  demand  your  haud  ?'* 

•*  I  doubt  if  the  peer  breathes  on  wliom  I  would  confer  it." 
••  Were  there  insanity  in  the  family,  1  should  believe  you 
mad.      Your  eccentricity  and  conceit  touch  the  verge  of 
phrensy." 

"  Perhaps,  ere  I  have  finished,  you  will  see  me  overleap  it." 
"  I  anticipate  no  less.     Frantic  and  impracticable  girl ! 
Take  warning  I — I  dare  you  to  sully  our  name  by  a  misalli- 
ince!" 
"  Our  name  I    Am  /  called  Sympson  ?" 
"God  be  thanked  that  you  are  not !    But  bo  on  your  guard ! 
I  will  not  be  trifled  with  I" 

"  Wliat,  in  the  name  of  common  law  and  common  sense, 
would  you,  or  could  you  do,  if  my  pleasure  led  mo  to  a  choice 
yoa  disapproved  1" 

"  Take  care !  take  care  I"  (warning  her  with  voice  and 
band  that  trembled  ahke). 

"  Why  1     What  shadow  of  power  have  you  over  me  1 
Why  shou.d  I  fear  you  ?" 
••  Take  care,  madam  I" 

"  Scrupulous  care  I  will  take,  jNIr.  Sympson.     Before  I 
oarry,  I  am  resolved  to  esteem — to  admire — to  lovc.'\ 
Preposterous  stulfl — indecorous  I — unwomanly  I" 
To  love  with  my  whole  heart.     I  know  I  speak  in  an  un- 
known tongue ;  but  I  feel  indiii'erent  whether  1  am  compre- 
hended or  not." 

•  And  if  this  love  of  yours  should  fall  on  a  beggar  ?" 
"  On  a  beggar  it  will  never  fall.     Mendicancy  is  not  esti- 
mable.'' 

"  On  a  low  clerk,  a  play-actor,  a  play- writer,  or^-or — ^" 
••  Take  courage,  Mr.  Sympson  I     Or  what  ?" 
**  Any  literary  scrub,  or  shabby,  whining  artist." 
••  For  the  scrubby,  shabby,  whining,  I  liavo  no  taste :  for 
hteratnre  and  the  arts,  1  have.     And  there  I  wonder  how 
your  Fawthrop  Wynne  would  suit  me  I     lie  can  not  %\Tito 
a  iu)le  without  ortho::raphie.il  enor.; ;  he  reads  only  a  sporting 
pa]H;r  :  he  was  the  booby  of  Sliibro'  grammar  school  ' ' 
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*'  Uiilady-like  language  !  Great  Gud !  to  what  will  sh« 
come  1"     He  lifted  hands  and  eyes. 

••  Never  to  the  altar  of  Hymen  with  Sara  Wynne/' 

•*  To  what  will  she  come  ?  Why  are  not  the  laws  more 
stringent,  that  I  might  compel  her  to  hear  reason  1" 

"  Console  yourself,  uncle.  Were  Britain  a  serfdom,  and 
you  the  czar,  you  could  not  compel  mo  to  this  step.  /  will 
wiite  to  Mr.  Wynne.  Give  yourself  no  further  trouhlo  on 
the  subject." 


Fortune  is  proverbially  called  cliangcful,  yet  her  caprice 
often  takes  the  form  of  repeating  again  and  again  &  similar 
stroke  of  luck  in  the  same  quarter.  It  appeared  that  Mitt 
Kecldar — or  her  fortune — had  by.  this  time  made  a  sensatioa 
ill  the  district,  and  produced  an  impression  in  quarters  by  her 
unthought  of.  No  less  than  three  oilers  followed  Mr.  Wynne't 
— all  more  or  less  eligible.  All  were  in  succession  pressed  oa 
lior  by  her  uncle,  and  all  in  succession  she  refused.  Yet 
aiinjiii,^  ihem  there  was  more  than  one  gentleman  of  unexcep- 
liuiiable  character,  as  well  as  ample  wealth.  Many  besides 
her  uncle  asked  wliat  she  meant,  and  whom  she  expected  lo 
entrap,  tliat  she  was  so  insolently  fastidious. 

At  L'lat,  the  gossips  thought  they  had  found  the  key  to  her 
conduct,  and  her  uncle  was  sure  of  it ;  and,  what  is  more,  the 
discovery  sliowcd  his  niece  to  him  in  quite  a  new  light,  and 
he  changed  his  whole  deportment  to  her  accordingly. 

Field  head  had,  of  late,  been  fast  growing  too  hot  to  hold 
tlicni  both  :  the  suave  aunt  could  not  reconcile  them;  the 
daiightevs  froze  at  the  view  of  their  quarrels:  Gertrude  and 
Isabella  whispered  by  the  hour  together  in  their  dressing- 
room,  and  became  chilled  with  decorous  dread  if  they  chanced 
to  be  left  alone  with  their  audacious  cousin.  But,  as  I  have 
said,  a  change  supervened  :  Mr.  Sympsou  was  appeased  and 
his  family  tranquiiizcd. 

The  village  of  Nunncly  his  been  alluded  to  :  its  old  church, 
its  ibrest,  its  monastic  ruins.  It  had  also  its  Ilall.  called  the 
Priory — an  older,  a  larger,  a  more  lordly  abode  than  any 
liriarfield  or  Whinbury  owned  ;  and,  what  is  more,  it  had  iti 
man  of  title — its  baronet,  which  neither  Ilriarlield  nor  W'luu« 
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bury  could  boast.  This  possession — its  proudest  and  most 
prtzctl — had  for  years  been  nominal  only :  the  present  baro- 
net, a  young  man  hitherto  resident  in  a  distant  province,  ytulm 
onknowTi  on  his  Yorkshire  estate. 

During  Miss  Keeldar's  stay  at  the  fashionable  watering- 
idace  of  Clifl'bridge,  she  and  her  friends  had  met  with  and 
been  introduced  to  Sir  Philip  Nunnely.  They  encountered 
him  again  and  again  on  the  sands,  the  clifls,  in  the  various 
walks,  sometimes  at  the  public  balls  of  the  place.  Ho  seemed 
•olitary ;  his  manner  was  very  unpretending — too  simple  to 
be  termed  affable ;  rather  timid  than  proud  :  he  did  not  con- 
descend  to  their  society — he  seemed  ghd  of  it. 

With  any  unaOectcd  individual,  Shirley  could  easily  and 
quickly  cement  an  acquaintance.  She;  walked  and  talked 
with  Sir  Philip ;  she,  her  aunt,  and  cousins,  sometimes  took 
t  sail  in  his  yacht.  She  liked  him  because  she  found  him 
kind  and  modest,  and  was  charmed  to  feel  she  had  the  power 
to  amuse  him. 

One  slight  drawback  there  was — where  is  the  friendship 
tiithout  it  ? — Sir  Philip  had  a  literary  turn  :  he  wrote  poetry, 
looDets,  stanzas,  ballads.  Perhaps  Miss  Keeldar  thought  him 
a  little  too  fond  of  reading  and  reciting  these  compositions ; 
perhaps  she  wished  the  rhyme  had  possessed  more  accuracy^ 
the  measure  more  music — the  tropes  more  freshness — the  in- 
spiration more  fire  :  at  any  rate,  she  always  winced  when  he 
recurred  to  the  subject  of  his  poems,  and  usually  did  her  best 
to  divert  the  conversation  into  another  channel. 

He  would  beguile  her  to  take  inoonlijrht  walks  with  him 
on  the  bridge,  lor  the  sole  purix)se,  as  it  seemed,  of  pouring 
into  her  ear  the  longest  of  his  ballads :  he  would  lead  her 
away  to  sequestered  rustic  s^^ats,  whence  the  rush  of  the  surf 
to  the  sands  was  heard  soft  and  soothing ;  and  when  he  had 
her  all  to  himself,  and  the  sea  lay  before  them,  and  the  scent- 
ed shade  of  gardens  spread  romid,  and  the  tall  shelter  of  chtik 
rose  behind  them,  he  would  pull  out  his  last  batch  of  sonnets, 
and  read  them  iu  a  voice  tremulous  with  emotion.  He  did 
not  seem  to  know,  that  though  they  mij^ht  be  rhyme,  they 
were  not  poetry.  It  appeared  by  Shirley's  downcast  eye  and 
disturbed  face  that  she  know  it,  and  ielt  heartily  mortitied  by 
the  single  foible  of  this  good  and  amiable  gentleman. 

Often  slie  tried,  as  gentlv  as  miirht  be.  to  wean  him  fniir 
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lliis  Tanatic  worship  of  (he  Musm  :  it  ■was  hi*  mouomuiui^' 
oil  all  ordiimr)'  sulijoirls  hu  was  eetuiblo  enough ;  and  Im 
wDi  dhi;  III  PUfrapc  him  in  ordinary  topics.  Ho  ^iKStionotl  ber 
eomcliiiies  about  liia  plato  at  Nunnciy ;  •he  wnt  but  too  hap 
py  to  answer  his  intcrro^alcirios  at  length  :  she  tioror  wentMl 
o(  dKcribiiij;  th<!  antique  Triory,  the  wild  sylvan  park,  Uw 
hoary  church  and  hnniiot ;  nor  did  she  fail  to  caaa»d  bim  io 
come  down  aiid  gather  his  tenantry  about  him  in  his  aBco» 
tral  hails. 

Somewhat  to  her  suriiriso,  i5ir  Philip  followeil  Iwr  adriM 
lo  the  letter ;  and  actuaiiy,  toward  the  close  nf  ScpteoiW, 
arrived  at  the  Priory. 

He  soon  made  a  call  at  Fieldheail,  and  his  first  Tiait  ma 
not  his  latl :  he  said — whcu  he  had  achiored  the  nuod  of  lh« 
noighborhood — that  under  no  roof  had  he  found  stieh  pIoaMBl 
shelter  as  beneath  the  muEsirc  oak-beams  of  the  {P^JT  tnano^ 
house  of  Briarfield  :  a  cramped,  modest  dwrclling  enovgh,  earn- 
pared  wilh  his  own— but  he  liked  il, 

Ptnsenlly,  it  did  not  suffice  to  sit  with  Shirley  in  her  ftm- 
tied  parlor,  where  others  came  and  went,  and  where  h«  eoold 
rarely  find  a  quiet  moment  to  show  her  (he  latest  prodi 
of  hit  fertile  muse  ;  he  mui'l  haw  her  out  amonfr  (he  pit 
pastures,  and  lead  her  by  the  sliU  waters.  Tete-i-I*W  ni» 
bliogs  she  shnnned ;  m  he  made  parties  far  her  to  bit  om 
grounds,  hia  glorious  forest ;  to  remoter  Bconca— woods  annei 
by  the  Wliurfe,  vales  watered  hy  the  Aire. 

Such  assiduity  covered  Miss  Kcoldnr  with  distinction-  Hef 
unele's  prophetio  soul  anticipated  a  splendid  fiitare :  bo  al- 
ready scented  the  time  afar  ofT  when,  with  nnnehalant  air, 
and  Itrti  foot  nursed  on  his  right  Iniee,  ho  fhould  bo  able  la 
make  dashingly-familiar  allusion  to  his  "  nephew  the  baronet-" 
Now,  hja  niece  dawned  tipon  him  no  longer  "  a  mad  airi," 
hut  a  ■'  most  senisiblo  womau."  He  termed  her,  in  ccnhdco- 
lial  dialogiiL'B  with  Mrs.  8ymp«on,  "a  truly  snpcriar  paaoa: 
peculiar,  hut  very  clever."  llo  treated  her  with  «X0M«ba| 
dufercncci  row  rerrrently  tn  open  and  shut  doors  for  hes; 
rcddunoil  his  llicp,  and  Rave  himMlJ'  headaches,  with  atooiang 
to  pick  up  gloves,  handkerchiefs,  and  other  looso  pmf9Tiy, 
whvrcof  Shirley  usually  bold  but  insecure  tenure.  lU  watii 
out  m}it«rtous  jokes  about  thasupcnoniyorwonuti'awitinw 
man's  wisdom  ;  ronuiienoe  obsi^ure  apoioifie*  br  iha  falmdar 
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ing  mistake  he  had  committed  respecting  the  <renera]8hip,  the 
tactics,  of"  a  pcrsoiiajie  not  a  hundred  miles  IVom  Fieldhead  :" 
iu  short,  he  seemed  elate  as  any  "  midden-coek  on  pattens." 

His  iiiere  viewed  hid  maneuvers,  and  received  hi»  innuen- 
does iK'ith  plilegm  :  apparently,  she  did  not  ahove  half  com- 
prehend to  what  aim  they  tended.  When  plainly  charged 
with  being  the  preferred  of  the  baronet,  she  said,  she  believed 
be  did  Uke  her,  and  for  her  part  she  liked  him  :  she  had  never 
thought  a  man  of  rank — the  only  son  of  a  proud,  fond  mother 
—the  only  brother  of  doting  sisters— could  have  so  much  good- 
ness, and,  on  the  whole,  so  much  sense. 

Time  proved,  indeed,  that  Sir  Philip  liked  her.  Perhaps 
He  had  found  in  her  that  "  curious  charm"  noticed  by  Mr.' 
Hall.  He  sought  her  presence  more  and  more  ;  and,  at  last, 
with  a  frequency  that  attested  it  had  become  to  him  an  indis- 
pensable stimulus.  About  this  time  strange  feelings  hovered 
round  Field  head  ;  restless  hopes  and  haggard  anxieties  haunt- 
ed iome  of  its  rooms.  There  was  an  unquiet  wandering  of 
•ome  of  the  inmates  among  the  still  fields  round  the  mansion  ; 
there  was  a  sense  of  expectancy  that  kept  the  nerves  strained. 

One  thing  6<iemed  clear.  JSir  Philip  was  not  a  man  to  bo 
despised  :  he  was  amiable  ;  if  not  highly  intellectual,  he  was 
intelligent.  Miss  Keeldar  could  not  atlirm  of  him — what  she 
had  so  bitterly  afiirmed  of  Sam  AVynne — that  his  feelings  wero 
blunt,  his  tastes  coarse,  and  his  manners  vulgar.  There  was 
lenfiibility  in  his  nature ;  there  was  a  very  real,  if  not  a  very 
discriminating,  love  of  the  arts ;  there  was  the  English  geu- 
tlenian  iu  all  his  de]X)rtment :  as  to  his  lineage  and  wealth, 
both  were,  of  course,  far  beyond  her  claims. 

His  appearance  had  at  tirst  eheitcd  sgme  laughing,  though 
not  ill-natured,  remarks  from  the  merry  Shirley.  It  was  boy- 
i»h ;  his  features  were  plain  and  straight ;  his  hair  sandy ; 
his  stature  insignificant.  But  she  soon  checked  her  sarcasm 
oa  this  point ;  she  would  even  fire  up  if  any  one  else  made 
uncomplimentary  allusion  thereto.  lie  had  "  a  pleasing  coun- 
tenance," she  allirmed ;  "  and  there  was  that  in  his  heart 
which  was  better  than  three  Roman  nos<*s,  than  the  lucks  of 
Absalom,  or  the  proix)rtiou3  of  Saul."  A  spare  and  rare  shall 
ihe  etiil  reserved  lor  liis  uniurtunate  jMjetic  pn)iK'n.«*ity  ;  but 
^'••en  here  she  would  tolerate  no  irony  save  her  own. 

in  short,  matters  had  reached  a  point  which  seemed  fully 
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to  warrant  an  observation  made  about  this  time  by  Mr.  Yotkt 
to  the  tutor,  Louis. 

*•  Yond'  brother  Robert  of  yours  seems  to  me  to  bo  either  a 
fool  or  a  mudman.  Two  months  ago,  I  could  have  sworn  ha 
had  the  game  all  in  his  own  hands ;  and  there  he  runs  the 
countr}',  and  quarters  himself  up  in  London  for  weeks  togeth- 
er, and  by  the  time  he  comes  back  he'll  find  himself  cherk- 
raated.  Louis,  *  There  is  a  tido  in  the  affairs  of  men,  which, 
taken  at  the  flood,  leads  on  to  fortune  ;  but,  once  let  slip,  never 
returns  again.*  I'd  write  to  llobert,  if  I  were  you,  and  re- 
mind him  of  that." 

"  Robert  had  views  on  Miss  Keeldar  1"  inquired  Louis,  is 
if  the  idea  were  new  to  him. 

"  Views  I  suggested  to  him  myself,  and  vicM's  he  might 
have  realized,  for  she  liked  him." 

**  As  a  neighbor  ]" 

"  As  more  than  that.  I  have  seen  her  change  countenance 
and  color  at  the  mere  mention  of  his  name.  Write  to  the  lad, 
I  say,  and  tell  him  to  come  home.  He  is  a  finer  gentleman 
than  this  bit  of  a  baronet,  after  all.' 

"  Does  it  not  strike  you,  Mr.  Vorke,  that  for  a  mere  penni- 
less adventurer  to  aspire  to  a  rich  woman's  hand  is  presump- 
tuous—contemptible i" 

**  Oh  I  if  you  are  for  higli  notions,  and  double-refined  senti- 
ment, Tve  naught  to  say.  I'm  a  plain,  practical  man  my- 
self; and  if  Robert  is  willing  to  give  up  that  royal  prize  to  t 
lad-rival — a  puling  slip  of  aristocracy — I  am  quite  agreeabki 
At  his  age,  in  his  place,  with  his  inducements,  I  would  have 
acted  diiierently.  Neither  baronet,  nor  duke,  nor  prince  should 
have  snatched  my  sweet-heart  I'rom  me  without  a  struggk'. 
But  you  tutors  are  such  solemn  chaps  :  it  is  almost  like  speak* 
ing  to  a  parson  to  consult  with  you." 

Flattered  and  fawned  upon  as  Shirley  was  just  now,  it  a|>« 
peared  she  was  not  absolutely  spoiled — that  her  better  nature 
did  not  quite  leave  her.  Universal  report  had  indeed  ceased 
to  couple  her  name  with  that  of  Moore,  and  this  silence  seem- 
ed sanctioned  by  her  own  apparent  oblivion  of  the  absentee ; 
but  that  she  had  not  quite  fonrotten  him — that  she  stitt  re- 
garded him,  if  not  with  love,  yet  with  interest — secmcil  proved 
l)y  the  increaj-ed  attention  which  at  this  juncture  of  airain  a 
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ludJcn  attack  of  illness  iiuliiccd  her  to  show  thr»t  tutor-brother 
cf  Robert's,  to  \vh«.ni  she  haLitiirilly  Lore  her.-clf  with  strange 
tltcrnatious  of'oolJ  reserve  and  docile  respect :  now  sweeping 
past  him  in  all  the  dignity  of  the  moneyed  heiress  and  pros- 
pective Lady  Nuunely,  and  anon  accosting  him  as  abas'hcd 
school-girls  are  wont  to  accost  their  stern  professors :  bridling 
her  neck  of  ivory,  and  curling  her  lip  of  carmine,  if  he  en- 
countered her  glance,  one  minute ;  and  the  next  submitting 
to  the  grave  rebuke  of  his  •j'e,  with  as  much  contrition  as  if 
he  had  the  power  to  inflict  penalties  in  case  of  contumacy. 

Louis  Mooro  had  perhaps  caught  the  fever,  which  for  a 
few  days  laid  him  low,  in  one  of  tlie  poor  cottages  of  the  dis- 
trict, which  he,  his  lame  pupil,  and  Mr.  Hall,  were  in  the 
habit  of  visiting  together.  At  any  rate  he  sickened,  and  after 
opposing  to  the  malady  a  taciturn  resistance  for  a  day  or  two, 
was  obliged  to  keep  his  chamber. 

He  lay  tossing  on  his  thorny  bed  one  evening,  Henry,  who 
ifi'ould  not  quit  him,  watching  fiithfully  beside  him,  when  a 
tap— too  light  to  be  that  of  Mrs.  Gill  or  the  housemaid — sum- 
moned young  Sympson  to  the  door. 

"  How  is  Mr.  Moore  to-nii^lit  ?"  nsktvl  a  low  voice  from  the 
dark  gallery. 

"Come  in  and  see  hlin  Vi)ar.-cir.*' 

"Is  he  asleep  ?" 

"  I  wish  he  could  sleep.     Come  and  speak  to  him,  Shirley." 

••  He  wouhl  not  like  it.'* 

But  the  sjjcaker  stepped  in,  and  Henry,  .<*eeing  her  hesitate 
oa  the  threshold,  took  her  hand  and  drew  her  to  the  couch. 

The  shaded  light  sIiow^mI  ^liss  Keeldar's  form  but  inii>er- 
foctly,  yet  it  revealed  her  in  elegant  attire.  There  was  a 
party  assembled  below,  incliuling  Sir  Philip  Nunnely  ;  the 
ladies  were  now  in  the  drawing-room,  and  their  hostess  had 
•tolcu  from  them  to  visit  Henrj's  tutor.  Her  pure  wliite 
drew,  her  fair  arms  and  neck,  the  trembling  chainlet  of  gold 
circling  her  throat,  and  quivering  on  her  breast,  glistened 
•Iraiigely  amid  the  obsciuity  of  the  sick-room.  Her  mien  was 
chastened  and  peuiive  :  she  spoke  gently. 

**Mr.  Moore,  how  arc  vou  to-ni-'ht?' 

•'  I  have  not  been  very  ill,  and  am  now  better." 

••  1  heard  that  you  complained  of  -.hir.st :  I  have  brought 
you  some  grapes  :  can  you  la^te  one  ?' 
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"  No  :  but  I  thank  you  for  remembering  me." 

"  Just  one." 

From  the  rich  cluster  that  filled  a  small  basket  held  in  her 
hand^  she  seA'^ered  a  berry  and  oflered  it  to  lips.  He  shook  his 
head  and  turned  aside  his  flushed  face. 

*'  But  what  then  can  I  bring  you  instead?  You  hare  no 
wish  for  fruit ;  yet  I  see  that  your  lips  are  parched.  What 
beverage  do  you  prefer  ?'* 

"  Mrs.  Gill  supplies  me  with  toaJI  and  water :  I  like  it  best" 

Silence  fell  for  some  minutes. 

"  Do  you  suller  ?     Have  you  pain  ?" 

"Very  little." 

"  What  made  you  ill  ?" 

Silence. 

*'  I  wonder  wliat  caused  this  fever  ?  To  what  do  you  at* 
tribute  iti" 

"Miasma  perhaps — ^malaria.  This  is  autumn,  a  seasoD 
fertile  in  fevers." 

"  I  hear  you  often  visit  the  sick  in  Briarfield,  and  Xunncly 
too,  with  ]\Ir.  Hall :  you  should  be  on  yoiur  guard  :  temerity 
is  not  wise." 

"  That  reminds  rne,  Miss  Keeldar,  that  perhaps  you  had 
belter  not  enter  this  chamber,  or  come  near  this  couch.  I  do 
not  believe  my  illness  is  infectious :  I  scarcely  fear  (with  a 
sort  of  smile)  you  will  take  it ;  but  why  should  you  run  even 
the  shadow  of  a  risk?     Leave  me." 

"  Patience  ;  I  will  go  soon  ;  but  I  should  lik^  to  do  some- 
thing for  you  before  1  depart — any  little  service — " 

'•  They  will  miss  you  below." 

"  No,  the  gentlemen  are  still  at  table." 

"  They  will  not  linger  long :  Sir  Philip  Nunnely  is  no  wins* 
bibber,  and  I  hear  him  just  now  pass  from  the  dining-room  to 
the  drawing-room." 

*'  It  is  a  servant." 

•'  It  is  Sir  Philip,  I  know  his  step." 

'*  Your  hearing  is  acute." 

"  It  is  never  dull,  and  the  sense  seems  Bhari)ened  at  present 
Sir  Philip  was  here  to  lea  last  night.  I  heard  you  sing  is 
him  some  song  which  .lie  had  brought  you.  I  heard  him, 
when  he  took  his  departure  at  eleven  o'clock,  call  you  out  on 
to  the  pavement,  to  look  at  the  evening  star." 
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**  You  must  be  nervously  sensitive." 

*•  I  heard  liim  kiss  your  hand." 

••  Impossible  I" 

"  No  ;  my  chamber  is  over  the  hall,  the  window  just  above 
the  front  door  ;  the  sash  was  a  httle  raised,  for  I  felt  feverish : 
you  stood  ten  minutes  with  him  on  the  steps :  I  heard  your 
discourse,  every  word,  and  I  heard  the  salute.  Henry,  give 
me  some  water." 

•*  Let  me  give  it  him."  ^ 

But  he  half  rose  to  take  the  glass  from  young  Sympson, 
and  declined  her  attendance. 

"  And  can  I  do  nothing]" 

"  Nothing ;  for  you  can  not  guarantee  me  a  night's  peace- 
fill  rest,  and  it  is  all  I  at  present  want." 

"You  do  not  sleep  well?" 
Sleep  has  left  me." 
Yet  you  said  you  were  not  very  ill  ?" 
I  am  often  sleepless  Avheii  in  high  health." 

••  If  I  had  power,  I  would  lap  you  in  the  most  placid  slum- 
ber ;  quite  deep  and  hushed,  without  a  dream." 

"Blank  annihilation  !  I  do  not  a.<k  that." 

•*  With  dreams  of  all  vdu  most  desire." 

"  Monstrous  delusions  I  The  sleep  would  be  delirium,  the 
waking,  death." 

"  Yoiu  wibhes  are  not  so  cliimerical :  you  are  no  vision- 
iryr 

"  Miss  Keeldar,  I  suppose  you  think  so  ;  but  my  charactei 
is  not,  perhaps,  quite  as  legible  to  you  as  a  page  of  the  last 
new  novel  might  be." 

"  That  is  possible  ....  But  this  sleep  :  I  should 
like  to  woo  it  to  your  pillow — to  win  for  you  its  favor.  If  I 
took  a  book  and  sat  down,  and  read  some  pages —  t  I  can 
well  spare  half  an  hour." 

"Thank  you,  but  I  will  not  detain  you." 

"  I  woultl  read  softly." 

"  It  would  not  do.  I  am  too  feverish  and  excitable  to  bear 
A  soA,  cording,  vibrating  voice  close  at  my  ear.  You  had  bet- 
ter leave  me.*' 

"  Well,  I  will  go." 

••And  no  goodnight]" 

••  Yes,  sir.  yes.  Mr.  Moore  good-night."     (Exit  Shirley.) 
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"  Henry,  my  boy,  go  to  bed  now :  it  is  time  you  had 
repose." 

**  Sir,  it  would  please  me  to  watch  at  your  bed-side  all  night' 

"  Nothing  less  called  for :  I  am  getting  better :  there,  go.' 

"  Give  mo  your  blessing,  sir." 

•'  God  bless  you,  my  best  pupil  I" 

"  You  never  call  me  your  dearest  popil  I" 

•*  No,  nor  ever  shall." 

Possibly  Miss  Keeldar  ix^sented  her  former  teacher's  rejoo> 
tion  of  her  courtesy  ;  it  is  certain  she  did  not  repent  tho  ofi«r 
of  it.  Often  as  her  light  step  traversed  the  gallery  in  the 
course  of  a  day,  it  did  not  again  pause  at  his  door ;  nor  did 
her  '*  cooing,  vibrating  voice"  disturb  a  second  time  the  hoih 
of  the  sick-room.  A  sick-room,  indeed,  it  soon  ceased  to  be; 
Mr.  Moore*s  good  constitution  quickly  triumphed  over  hit  in- 
disposition :  in  a  few  days  he  shook  it  olF,  and  resumed  hit 
duties  as  tutor. 

That  "  auld  lang  syne"  had  still  its  authority  both  with 
preceptor  and  scholar  was  proved  by  the  manner  in  which  ha 
sometimes  promj)tly  passed  the  distance  she  usually  main- 
tained botwcen  them,  and  put  down  her  high  reserve  with  a 
firrn,  quiet  hand. 

One  aficrnooii  the  Sympson  family  were  gone  out  to  take  a 
carriage  airing.  Shirley,  never  sorry  to  snatch  a  reprieTe 
from  their  society,  had  remained  behind,  detained  by  busioea» 
iis  she  said.  Tiie  business — a  little  letter-writing — was  looo 
di-spatched  after  the  yard-gates  had  closed  on  the  carnage: 
Miss  Keeldar  betook  herself  to  the  garden. 

It  was  a  ]>eaceful  autumn  day.  The  gilding  of  the  Indian 
sunmier  mellowed  the  pastures  far  and  wide.  The  rusKt 
woods  stood  ripe  to  bo  stripped,  but  were  yet  full  of  lea£ 
The  j)nrple  of  the  heath-bloom,  faded  but  not  withered,  tiuged 
the  hills.  The  beck  wandered  down  to  the  Hollow,  through 
a  sik'ut  district ;  no  wind  followed  its  course,  or  haunted  iti 
woody  borders.  Fieldhead  gardens  bore  the  seal  of  gentle  de- 
cay. On  the  walks,  swept  that  moniujg,  yellow  leaves  had 
fluttered  down  aijain.  Its  time  of  ilowers,  and  even  of  fhiiti^ 
was  over  ;  hut  a  scantling  of  apples  enriched  the  trees;  only 
a  IJossom  here  and  there  expanded,'  pale  and  delioate.  amid  a 
knut  (  f  faded  leaves. 
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These  single  flowers — the  last  of  their  race — Shirley  culled 
u  she  wandered  thoughtfully  among  the  beds.  She  was  fu.st- 
eoing  into  her  girdle  a  liueless  and  scentless  nosegay,  when 
Heury  Sympsou  called  to  her  as  he  came  limping  I'rom  the 
house. 

"  Shirley,  Mr.  Moore  would  be  glad  to  see  you  in  the  school 
room,  and  to  hear  you  read  a  little  French,  if  you  have  no 
more  urgent  occupation." 

The  messenger  dcliveretFllis  commiasion  very  simjily,  as  if 
it  were  a  mere  matter  of  course. 

•'  Did  Mr.  Moore  tell  you  to  say  that  ?*' 

"  Certainly :  why  not  ?  And  now,  do  come,  and  let  us 
once  more  be  as  we  were  at  Sympsou  Grove.  Wc  used  to 
have  pleasant  school-hours  in  those  days." 

Miss  Keoldar,  perhaps,  thought  that  circumstances  were 
changed  since  then ;  however,  slic  made  no  remark,  but,  aft- 
er a  httle  reflection,  quietly  followed  Henry. 

Entering  the  school-room,  she  inchned  her  head  with  a  de- 
cent obeisance,  as  had  been  her  wont  in  former  times ;  she 
removed  her  bonnet,  and  hung  it  up  besitle  Ileniy's  cap. 
Louis  Moore  Fat  at  his  de>lc,  turning  the  leaves  of  a  book, 
open  before  him,  and  marking  passages  with  his  peneil ;  he 
just  moved.  In  acknowledgment  of  her  courtesy,  but  did  not  rise. 

"  You  proposed  to  read  to  me  a  few  nights  ago,"  said  he. 
"I  could  not  hear  you  then;  my  attention  is  now  at  your 
■ervice.  A  little  renewed  practice  in  French  may  not  be  un- 
profitable :  your  accent,  I  have  observed,  begins  to  rust." 

"  What  book  sliall  I  take  ]  ' 

••  Here  are  the  posthumous  works  of  St.  Pierre.  Read  a 
fcw  pages  of  the  *  Fragments  de  rAraazone.'  ". 

She  accepted  the  cliair  which  he  had  placed  in  readiness 
near  his  own — the  volume  hiy  on  liis  desk — there  was  but 
one  between  them ;  her  sweeping  curls  drooped  so  low  as  to 
hide  the  page  from  hiin. 

"  Put  back  your  hair,"  he  said. 

For  one  moment  Shirley  looked  not  quite  certain  whetlier 
the  would  obey  the  request  or  disregard  it :  a  llieker  of  her 
eye  beauied  furtive  on  tire  professor's  face  ;  perhaps  if  he  had 
been  looking  at  her  harshly  or  timidly,  or  if  one  uiideeidcd 
hue  had  marked  his  countenance,  she  wouKl  have  rebelled, 
ami  the  lesson  had  ended  there  and  then ;  but  he  was  only 


Bwailiiig  tier  cnrnplinticc — us  calm  as  mnrble,  nnd  u  oodL 
She  threw  Ihe  veil  ol'  in-wts  beliiiiU  her  eor.  It  wn»  writ  hot 
£ice  owned  aa  agnwubk  uutliuc,  und  tiint  hn  chvuk  paiMMtd 
lliB  ioImIi  and  tlm  ruuiiiltufla  of  early  yoiitb,  or,  thut  Tvblwd 
of  a  soffe  11  iiig  shade,  Uio  coiiloura  might  have  lost  Iheir  tmct. 
But  what  multeTed  that  in  tho  present  sociely  !  liiaihei 
Calypso  nor  Eu"'"'""  Mi^ii  t«  Initiate  M 


She  began  to 
her  tongiio  ;  it  li 
by  hurried  brea  . 

'■I  can't  doit. 

Mooie." 

What  he  rea. 
miuutes. 

'■  Tree  bien," 
the  piece. 

"  Ceil  presqiic  i( 

"  You  eould  not 


■•  Oh  ! 


Femiiie  Savii 
"Uoyou., 


1    sill 


ivrile  Fri'iich  o 
.uld   rnal;^: 

u-uiber  Iha 


ai      Lag's  had  bucanie  strange  to 

0      e  llowed  uoeveiiiy,  imjieded 

II    icized  tone*.     She  ctopped. 

|.,irograph,  11"  yon  iileasc,  flir. 

Ehn  caught  his  acccot  in  three 

ri  >  otunineiit  «t  the  elon  of 


mid,  1  dare 
niL  of  my  concords 
of  'La  Preiuicto 


"  I  will  cii^asc  to  repeal  it  word  fur 
"  You  would  sluj)  short  at  tho  lh=t  1 
"  Challenge  me  to  the  e.vppiimcui.' 
"  1  eh:ilk-ii?,i  you." 
lie  [iroooodod  to  recile  ll.o  f  dluwii.g ; 

lut  wo  uiiiKi  iraiislate,  on  p^iu  of  hciiij 

cadeii. 


IM.t  d. 


ave  it  in  French, 
telligibte  to  some 

imllii'U'uulho  rice  of  11.8 

.llljIlilUSOMSofGixlMtf 

i».d  lliL-j-  look  ll.<.-m  «iva 


1  the  (lawn  of  time,  beliire 
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ature  of  custom,  all  clear  line  of  locality,  evade  perception 
«ad  baflle  research.  It  must  suffice  to  know  that  the  world 
then  existed  ;  that  men  peopled  it ;  that  iiiau*s  nature,  with 
itf  passions,  sympathies,  pains,  and  pleasures,  infbnned  the 
planet  and  gave  it  soul. 

A  certain  tribe  colonized  a  certain  spot  on  the  globe :  of 
what  race  this  tribe — unknown ;  in  what  region  that  spot — 
untold.  We  usually  think  of  the  Eait  when  wc  refer  to  trans- 
aeiions  of  that  date ;  but  who  shall  declare  that  there  was 
DO  lifi»  in  the  West,  the  South,  the  North  ?  What  is  to  dis- 
pnTO  that  this  tribe,  instead  of  camping  under  palm-groves 
in  Asia,  wandered  beneath  L^land  oak-woods  rooted  in  our 
own  seas  of  Europe .] 

It  is  DO  sandy  plain,  nor  any  circumscribed  and  scant  oasis 
I  teem  to  realize.  A  forest  valley,  with  rocky  sides  and  brown 
profundity  of  shade,  formed  by  tree  crowding  on  tree,  descends 
deep  before  me.  Here,  indeed,  dwell  human  beings,  but  so 
tew,  and  in  alleys  so  thick-branched  and  overarchetl,  they  arc 
neither  heard  nor  seen.  Arc  they  savage  ?-^oubtles3.  They 
live  by  the  crook  and  the  bow  :  half  shepherds,  half  hunters, 
their  docks  wander  wild  as  their  prey.  Arc  they  happy  ?  no, 
not  more  happy  than  we  are  at  this  day.  Are  they  good  ? 
no,  not  better  than  ourselves :  their  nature  is  our  nature- 
human  both.  There  is  one  in  this  tribe  loo  often  miserable 
—a  child  bereaved  of  both  parents.  None  cares  for  this 
child  :  she  is  fed  sometimes,  but  oftener  forgotten  :  a  hut  rare- 
ly receives  her ;  the  hollow  tree  and  chill  cavern  arc  lier 
home.  Forsaken,  lost,  and  wandering,  she  lives  more  with 
the  wild  beast  and  bird  than  with  her  own  kind.  Hunger 
and  cold  are  her  comrades  :  sadness  hovers  over,  and  solitude 
besets  her  round.  '  Unheeded  and  unvalued,  she  should  die ; 
but  she  both  lives  and  grows :  the  green  wilderness  nurses 
her,  and  becomes  to  her  a  mother ;  feeds  her  on  juicy  berry, 
on  saccharine  root  and  nut. 

There  is  something  in  the  air  of  this  clime  which  fostere 
life  kindly:  there  must  be  something,  too,  in  its  dews,  which 
heals  with  sovereign  balm.  Its  gentle  si\isons  exaggerate  no 
passion,  no  sense ;  its  temperature  tends  to  harmony ;  its 
breezes,  you  would  say,  bring  down  from  heaven  the  germ 
of  pure  thought,  and  purer  leehng.  Not  grotesquely  fantas- 
tic are  the  forms  of  clifl*  and  foliago ;  not  violently  vivid  thf 


coloring  of  flower  and  bird :  in  M  t)io  grandamr  of  Uim* 
eeU  Ihcro  is  repose  ;  in  ell  their  fraahnea  th«ra  is 

'X'hit  gctitla  cborm  voiicbufud  to  llower  and  ti«»- 
oa  <tccr  and  dove — has  not  Iwen  denied  to  tho  hninaa 
All  solitary,  the  has  sprung  up  straight  Bod  gmooroh  N 
cAst  tier  features  in  a  fmo  inuld  ;  they  have  matund  u 
pure,  apcuralo  first  lines,  unaltered  by  the  shooks  of  d' 
No  tleroe  dry  blast  lias  dealt  rudely  with  tha  eurfsoa 
rrame ;  no  butuiiig  eun  has  crisped  or  withered  her 
her  form  gleams  ivory-white  through  iho  trcM ;  hor  h 
pUutcous,  long,  and  glossy ;  her  eyes,  not  dazzled  hj  ti 
tin»,  beam  in  llio  ehadc  large  and  opon,  and  full  and  i 
abore  those  eyes,  when  the  breeze  bares  her  forobcod, 
an  expanse  fair  and  ample — a  clear,  candid  .pagOi 
knowledge,  should  knowledge  ever  come,  might  write  t^ 
record.  You  sec  in  the  desolate  young  Kavngv  notliing  m 
or  vacant;  she  haunts  the  wood  harmlcea  snd  tl 
though  of  what  one  eo  untaught  can  think  it  is  nut  m 
divine. 

On  the  OTcuiug  of  one  summer  day.  before  the  Had, 
utterly  alone — for  bho  had  loat  all  Irico  of  hor  tribe,  wb 
WBiidiired  leagnaea  away,  she  knew  not  where— ^w  wa 
from  the  vale,  to  watch  Day  take  leave  and  Ni^ht  uiin. 
crag,  overspread  by  a  tree,  was  her  ilallon :  th« 
lurled  anil  mossed,  gave  a  soat ;  the  oak-bouglts, 
wove  a  canojiy. 

Slow  and  grand  the  Day  withdrew,  paam 
and  parting  to  the  farewell  of  a  wild,  low  _^ 

woadlanils.  Then  Night  entered,  qni«l  bj  dcaoh :  tk*' 
L-tl,  the  birds  ceased  singing.  Now  «Tory  neit  held  k 
mates,  and  hart  and  hind  alumbcred  bliisfully  safe  in  Ihni 

The  girl  eat,  her  body  still,  her  loti]  astir :  ocoi>|<i«d, 
^Ti  rather  in  feeling  than  in  thinking — in  wiching,  tbim 
n  imagining,  than  projecting.     i:ba  felt  iho  world. 

i  tho  niglit,  banndleuly  mighty.     Uf  all  things, 

incd  to  lietxclf  tho  Dcnter — a  small,  forgoltm 
I  »park  of  soul,  cmitled  inadvertent  frwn  tha 
•nuree.  and  now  buruiiig  unintrkod  to  wwt«  in 
black  hollow,  She  asked,  was  ah*  tlm*  to  bom 
Uh.lier  living  light  duing  no  good,  never  seci 
a  Blur  in  an  cUu  slarlew  lirmamDnt — whiidi 
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WftDclerer,  nor  sage,  nor  priest,  tracked  as  a  guide,  or  read  an 
a  pTophecy  1  Could  this  Le,  she  demanded,  when  the  flame 
of  her  intelligence  burned  so  vivid  ;  "when  her  life  beat  so  true, 
and  real,  and  potent ;  when  something  within  her  stirred  dis- 
quieted,  and  restlessly  asserted  a  God-given  strength,  for  which 
it  insisted  she  should  find  exercise  ? 

She  gazed  abroad  on  Heaven  and  Evening :  Heaven  am 
Eveniag  gazed  back  on  her.  She  bent  down,  searching  bank. 
hill,  river,  spread  dim  below.  All  she  questioned  responded 
fay  oracles :  she  heard — she  was  impressed  ;  but  she  could  not 
onderstand.  Above  her  head  she  raised  her  hands  joined 
together. 

"  Guidance — help — comfort — come  I"  was  her  cry. 

There  was  no  voice,  nor  any  that  answered. 

She  waited,  kneeling,  steadfastly  looking  up.  Yonder  sky 
Ati%  sealed :  the  solemn  stars  shone  alien  and  remote. 

At  last,  one  over-stretched  chord  of  her  agony  slacked  :  she 
thought  Something  above  relented  :  she  felt  as  if  Something 
iar  round  drew  nighcr :  she  heard  as  if  Silence  spoke.  There 
was  no  language,  no  word,  only  a  tone. 

Again — a  inie,  full,  lofty  tone,  a  deep,  t^fl  sound,  like  a 
itorm  whispering,  made  twilight  undulate. 

Once  more,  pro  founder,  nearer,  clearer,  i:  r.  'led  harmonious. 

Yet,  again — a  distinct  voice  passed  between  Heaven  and 
Earth. 

"  Eva  !" 

If  Eva  were  not  this  woman's  name,  she  had  none.  She 
lose. 

"Here  am  I.' 

"  Eva  !'* 

••  Oh,  Night  (it  can  be  but  Night  that  speaks)  I  I  am  here  I'* 

The  "voice,  descending,  reached  Earth. 

"Eva  I" 

"  Lord  I"  she  cried,  "  behold  thine  handmaid  I" 

She  had  her  religion  :  all  tribes  held  some  creed. 

"  I  come  :  a  Comforter  !'* 

"  Lord,  come  quickly  1  * 

The  Eveninir  Ihishctl  full  of  hope :  the  Air  ])antod ;  the 
Moon — rising  bi'fiire — a^conJed  large,  but  licr  li«:hl  showcil 
B3  shape. 

*'  Lean  towaiJ  mo.  Kva.     Enter  my  arms:  rci»o6i*  thus." 


BHiRiar. 


'■  Tliua  I  lean,  O  lurigiblc,  but  fcll !   Anil  »li«l  at',  tboa  t" 

"£va,  I  hftvo  brougiit  a  living  ilraugbt  fraai  Usui 
Daughler  of  Mnn,  drink  of  my  cup !" 

"  1  (Iriuk — it  j>  as  it'  sweetest  dew  visilod  my  lipi  in  & 
curreut.     jVIy  arid  iicnct  revives :  mj'  nflliotioii  i*  lijjiUien 
my  strait  ddiI  sirugglo  ore  gona.     AiiJ  the  uicht  ctiutiai 
iho  wood,  the  iiill,  lliu  moon,  lite  wiilc  tky — ull  chait)|[c!" 

"  Ail  change,  &nd  forever.     I  toko  from  tliy  vinoo,  d 
ncsa  ;  I  loosen  from  thy  faouUica,  fellers :  I  Icvol  in  ibj  path, 
obstacles  :  I,  with  my  presence,  fill  vacancy  :  T  cUttu  u  wiai 
the  lost  alum  of  lile  :  1  ta.k<    :i;  myself  lh«  ipiiil  orMMl^- 
burning,  heretofore,  forgollen  '." 

••  Oh,  take  mo  I     Oh.  cUim  me  1     This  is  a  gud." 

"  This  is  a  Son  of  God  :  one  who  feeU  himarll'  in  the  poh 
lieu  of  life  that  slirs  you  ;  lie  is  suflcnil  to  reclaim  hi*  «wu 
and  so  lo  loBter  and  aid  ihitt  it  shall  not  ptrriih  hojideM." 

"  A  Sou  of  God  1     Am  I  ludecd  ohosui  I" 

"  Th'-it  only  in  this  land.  I  saw  thee  that  tlion  irott  &ir 
1  know  theo  that  Ihou  weit  tninc.  To  no  it  ia  ttivcu  to  n» 
cue,  to  Bustulii,  lo  cherish,  mine  own.  Ackno«le<teo  ia  m 
tl:at  Seraph,  on  earth,  namod  Uciiim." 

"  My  glorious  iJridegriKim  !    True  Dnytprinp  frnm  on  lii|1il 
All  I  wunid  have,  at  last  L  poSKEO.     I  receive  a  revelalit^ 
The  dark  liiut.  tlie  obscure  whisper,  wbioh  have  haiuUed 
from  childhood,  arc  iuiurpreicd.     Thou  art  lie    I  wi^ 
(iod-born,  take  me,  Iby  bride  !" 

"  Uuliumblcd,  I  can  take  what  is  miito.  Did  I  not  | 
from  the  uttar  tliu  very  Onmu  which  lit  Lva's  boin(;  I  C« 
ajjaiii  iulo  llie  heaven  wheneo  thou  wcrt  eiinl." 

That  Pri-aenco.  invisible,  but  mighty,  gathered  het 
a  lamb  to  th«  fuld  ;  tliat  voice.  «a(t  but  all-perradinjt.  vibali 
ed  through  bor  heart  hko  inuiio.  Hct  eye  received  no  imof* ; 
and  yet  a  taoio  vh\Wi\  licr  vision  and  her  brain  ai  of  the  w 
renily  of  fttftiuleuair,  the  power  of  Mivcreign  scai,  the  in^ni] 
of  inarching  itnrs,  the  energy  or  colliding  ciraieut*.  the  raabtdi 
eiidumnce  of  hills  wide-baMd,  and,  above  alt,  ac  nif  the  Inalvr 
of  heioic  heaniy  rujibing  vicloiioua  ou  ihe  Ni^bt.  naq' 
it*  shadows  bkc  a  diviiier  Sua, 

Kueh  was  the  bnii.il-boi;r  of  GeniiiJi  and  Uninaniiyi 
ilioli  irhenno  iha  Itilo  of  Iheir  nflor-iiniitfi  t  Wbn  •) 
{uci  iu  bliM  and  bole  i     Who  ahall  tell  \>ov  U», 
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whom  ami  the  Womnn  God  put  enmity,  for^red  deadly  plots 
to  break  the  l;ond  or  dc.'ile  its  purity  1  Who  shall  record  the 
lonjj  strife  between  Serpent  and  Seraph  ?  Ilow  still  the  Fa- 
ther of  Lies  insiuuated  evil  into  pood — pride  into  wisdom— 
pTOSSiiess  into  glory — pain  into  bliss — poi.<oa  into  ])assion  ? 
How  the  "dreadless  Angel"  defied,  resisted,  and  re])elled  ? 
How,  again  and  again,  he  refined  the  polluted  cup,  exalted 
the  debased  emotion,  rcctiiied  the  perverted  impuke,  detected 
the  lurking  venom,  baflied  the  fronth^ss  temptation — purified, 
jutified,  watched,  and  withstood  ?  Hoav,  by  his  patience,  by 
his  strength,  by  that  unutterable  excellence  he  held  from  God 
—his  Origin — this  faithful  Seraph  fought  for  Humanity  a 
food  fight  through  Time ;  and,  when  Time's  course  closed, 
and  Death  was  encountered  at  the  end,  barring  with  flcshless 
ann  the  portals  of  Eternity,  how  Genius  still  held  close  his 
dying  bride,  sustained  her  through  the  agony  of  the  passage, 
bore  her  triumphant  into  his  own  home — Heaven  ;  restored 
her,  rcilcemed,  to  Jehovah — her  Maker ;  and  at  last,  before 
Angel  and  Archangel,  crowned  her  with  the  crown  of  Ira- 
mortality  ? 

Who  shall,  of  these  things,  write  the  chronicle  ? 

"  I  never  could  correct  that  composition,"  observed  Shirley, 

Moore  concluded.  **  Your  censor-pencil  scored  it  with 
condemnator}'  lines,  whose  signification  I  strove  vainly  to 
fathom." 

She  had  taken  a  crayon  from  the  tutor's  desk,  and  was 
drawing  little  leaves,  fragments  of  pillars,  broken  crosses,  on 
the  margin  of  tlu;  book. 

••  French  may  be  half- forgo  I  ten,  but  the  habits  of  the  French 
lesson  arc  retained,  I  see,"  said  Louis  :  "  my  books  would  now, 
as  erst,  be  unsafe  with  you.  My  newly- bound  St.  Pierre  would 
soon  be  like  my  Racine  :  ]Mi.ss  Keeldar,  her  mark — traced  on 
every  page." 

Shirley  dropped  her  crayon  as  if  it  burned  her  fingers. 

•'  Tell  me  what  were  the  faults  of  that  devoir  ?"  she  asked. 
"  Were  tliey  grammatical  errors,  or  did  you  object  to  the  sul> 
■Unce  ?" 

"  1  never  s.iid  that  the  lines  I  drew  were  indications  of 
fauitft  at  all.  You  would  have  it  that  such  was  tlie  ease^ 
and  I  refrained  from  contradiction." 


ri2  SHIRLEY. 

•*  What  else  did  they  denote  V* 

"  No  mailer  now." 

"  oNIr.  Moore,"  cried  Henry,  '*  make  Shirley  repeat  aomc  oi 
the  pieces  she  used  to  say  so  well  by  heart" 

"  If  I  ask  for  any,  it  wll'be  *  Le  Cheval  Dompte,'  "  wid 
Moore,  trimming  with  his  penknife  the  pencil  Miss  KceliLu 
had  worn  to  a  stump. 

She  turned  aside  her  head ;  the  neck,  the  clear  check,  for- 
saken by  their  natural  veil,  were  seen  to  flush  i^rarm. 

*'  Ah !  she  has  not  forgotten,  you  see,  air,"  said  Heniy,  ex- 
ultant.    "  She  knows  how  naughty  she  was." 

A  smile,  which  Shirley  would  not  permit  to  expand,  nude 
her  lip  tremble  ;  she  bent  her  face,  and  hid  it  half  with  her 
arms,  half  in  her  curls,  which,  as  she  stooped,  fell  \oos^ 
again. 

*'  Certainlv,  I  was  a  rebel  I"  she  answered. 

*'  A  rebel  I"  repeated  Henry.  "  Yes  ;  you  and  papa  had 
quarreled  terribly,  and  you  set  both  him  and  mamma,  and  Mn 
Piyor,  au(i  every  body,  at  defiance :  you  said  he  had  invalteil 
you—" 

"  He  had  iasulled  me,"  interj>osed  Shirley. 

*'  And  you  wanted  to  leave  Sympson  Grove  directly.  Yea 
packed  your  things  up,  and  papa  threw  them  out  of  )inj 
trunk  ;  nnmma  cried — IVIrs.  Pryor  cried  ;  they  both  stood 
wrinrpng  their  hands  begging  you  to  bo  patient,  and  ywi  kne!: 
on  tlic  floor,  with  ycnir  things  and  your  upturned  box  befiwc 
you,  looking,  Shirley — looking — why,  in  one  of  ^i/r  passiou:. 
Your  features,  in  such  pas:^ions,  arc  not  distorted ;  they  m 
fixed,  but  quite  beautiful :  you  scarcely  look  angpry,  only  re&^ 
lute,  and  in  a  certain  haste  ;  yet  one  feels  that,  at  such  timcN 
an  obstacle  cast  across  your  path  would  be  split  as  with  light 
ning.     Papa  lost  heart,  and  called  Mr.  Mooro." 

*'  Knough,  Henry." 

"  No  :  it  is  not  enonirh.  1  hardly  know  how  Mr.  Moore 
managed,  excejit  that  1  recollect  he  suggested  to  papa  that 
agitation  would  bring  on  his  gout ;  and  then  ho  spoke  quie:- 
ly  to  the  ladies,  and  got  them  away ;  and  afterward  he  ki  d 
to  yon,  Miss  Sliirley,  that  it  was  of  no  use  talking  or  Iccturiiu: 
now,  but  th.it  the  tea-things  were  just  brought  into  the  schii-.': 
room,  and  he  was  very  thii^ty,  and  he  would  bo  glad  if  you 
would  leave  your  pai:kia,T  ior  ilie  presiUit  and  eonM  and  loako 
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A  cup  of  tea  for  him  and  me.  You  came :  you  would  not 
Ulk  at  first ;  but  soon  you  softened  and  grew  cheerful.  Mr. 
Moore  began  to  tell  us  about  the  Continent,  the  war,  and 
Bonaparte;  subjects  we  were  both  fond  of  listening  to. 
After  tea  he  said  we  should  neither  of  us  leave  him  that  even- 
big :  he  would  not  let  us  stray  out  of  his  sight,  lest  we  shonld 
again  get  into  mischief.  Wo  sat  one  on  each  side  of  him  ; 
m  were  so  happy.  I  never  passed  so  pleasant  an  evening. 
The  next  day  he  gave  you,  missy,  a  lecture  of  an  hour,  aud 
voimd  it  up  by  marking  you  a  pieco  to  learn  in  Bossuet  as  a 
pnniahmeut-lesson— ^'Le  Chcval  Domptc.'  You  learned  it 
inatead  of  packing  up,  Shirley.  We  heard  no  more  of  your 
numing  away.  Mr.  Moore  used  to  teaze  yoii  on  the  subject 
Cmt  a  year  afterward." 

**She  never  said  a  lesson  with  greater  spirit,"  subjoined 
Moore.  "  She  then,  for  the  first  time,  gave  mo  the  treat  of 
hearing  my  native  tongue  spoken  without  accent  by  an  £n- 
guin  girl. 

**  She  was  as  s^'cet  as  summer-cherries  for  a  month  after- 
ward,*' struck  in  Henry ;  "a  good,  hearty  quarrel  always  left 
Shirley's  temper  better  than  it  found  it." 

"  You  talk  of  me  as  if  I  were  not  present,**  ob5orvcd  Miss 
Keeldar,  who  had  not  yet  lifled  her  face. 

•Are  you  sure  you  are  present]"  asked  Moore:  "there 
have  been  moments  since  my  arrival  here,  when  I  have  been 
tempted  to  mquire  of  the  lady  of  Fieldhead  if  she  knew  what 
had  become  of  my  former  pupil  ]" 

"She  is  here  now." 

"  I  see  her,  and  humble  ouough ;  but  I  would  neither  ad- 
?ise  Harry,  nor  others,  to  believe  too  implicitly  in  the  humility 
which  one  moment  can  hidi;  its  blushing  face  like  a  modest 
little  child,  and  the  next  lift  it  pale  and  lof\y  as  a  marble 
Juno." 

*'  One  man  in  times  of  old,  it  is  said,  imparted  vitality  to 
the  statue  he  had  chiseled.  Others  may  have  the  contrary 
gift  of  turning  lifo  to  stone." 

Moore  paused  on  this  observation  before  he  replied  to  it. 
His  look,  at  once  struck  ^nd  meditative,  said,  "  A  strange 
|ihraae :  what  may  it  mean  1"  Ho  turned  it  over  in  his  mind, 
with  thought  deep  and  slow,  as  some  Gorman  pondering 
loetaphvnot 

T 
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"  You  mean,"  he  said,  at  last,  '*  that  some  jtnen  inspire  re 
pugnaiicc,  and  so  cliill  the  kiud  heart.'' 

''  liij^eiiious  I"  responded  Shirley.  "  If  the  interpretatioi 
pleases  you,  you   are  welcome  to  bold  it  Talid.      /  dua't 


;are." 


And  with  that  she  raised  her  head,  lolly  in  look,  and  stata^ 
like  in  hue,  as  Louis  had  described  it. 

*'  Behold  the  metamorphosis !"  he  said :  "scarce  imagioei 
ere  it  is  realized  :  a  lowly  uymph  develops  to  an  inaocessibk 
p:oddess.  But  Henry  must  not  be  disappointed  of  hia  recita- 
tion, and  Olympia  will  deign  to  oblige  him.     Let  tis  begin." 

**  I  have  forgotten  the  very  first  line." 

"  Wliich  I  have  not.  Mij  memory,  if  a  slow,  is  a  rctcn- 
live  one.  I  acquire  dolibcrately  both  knowledge  and  liking: 
the  acquisition  grows  into  my  brain,  and  the  sentiment  into 
my  breast ;  and  it  is  not  as  tlie  rapid  springing  produce  which, 
having  no  root  in  itself,  iloiu-ishes  verdurous  enough  for  a  tine, 
but  too  soon  falls  withered  away.  Attention,  llenry  I  ISlisi 
Keeldar  consents  to  favor  you.  *  Voyez  ce  Cheval  ardent  et 
impotueux,*  so  it  commences," 

JNIiss  Keeldar  did  consent  to  make  the  eflfort ;  but  ibe  sogo 
lopj»od. 

**  Unless  I  heard  the  \vhole  repeated,  I  can  not  continue 
t,"  she  said. 

•'Yet  it  was  quickly  learned,  'soon  gained,  soon  pone," 
moralized  the  tutor.  He  recited  the  passage  deliberately,  ao* 
curatoly,  with  slow,  iniprcsiivo  emphasis. 

»Siiir;jy,  by  deiiroos.  ii;clinuJ  her  ear  as  he  went  on.  Her 
face.  l)oii>ro  luriuJ  from  him.  /rtumed  toward  him.  Wtici 
lie  coased.  hlie  took  the  Wwrd  up  as  if  from  his  lips  :  she  tixk 
ills  viTv  lone;  she  seized  his  very  aceent ;  she  delivcreJ  liiJ 
peri^  .Is  a?  h<»  had  delivered  th-jui :  she  rcprodaccd  hi*  la-uuiT, 
ilia  ].:w.iiiiiciaiijn,  hi-  cxj^rc&-'on. 

It  wa5  now  her  turn  to  petition. 

"  Ficcall  '  Le  Songe  d'Aihalie,' ''  she  entreated,  "  and  say 

He  said  it  for  her ;  slic  took  it  from  bim  ;  she  found  lively 
c.rritenieiit  in  the  plea&ure  of  making  his  language  her  owu : 
she  a&ucd  i'or  further  iudul^fenco ;  all  the  old  schooUpicc^ 
^ere  revived,  and  with  them  ^Shirley's  old  school-day 4. 

He  had  gone  through  some  of  the  best  passages  of  Rtcins 
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tad  Conieille,  and  then  had  heard  the  echo  of  his  cwn  deep 
tones  in  the  girrs  voice,  that  modulated  itself  faithfully  on 
fats:  "Le  Chene  et  le  Roseau,"  that  most  beautiful  of  La 
Fontaine's  fables,  had  been  recited,  well  recited  by  the  tutor, 
oui  the  pupil  had  animatedly  availed  herself  of  the  lesson. 
Perhaps  a  simultaneous  feeling  seized  them  now,  that  their 
enthusiasm  had  kindled  to  a  glow,  which*  the  slight  fuel  of 
Fmnch  poetry  no  longer  sufficed  to  feed  ;  perhaps  they  long- 
ad  inr  a  tmnk  of  English  oak  to  be  thrown  as  a  Yule  log  to 
tka  devimring  flame.    Moore  observed, 

*"  And  these  are  our  best  pieces !  And  we  have  nothing 
dramatic,  nervous,  natural  !*'* 

And  then  he  smiled  and  was  silent.     His  whole  nature 


r,  reader,  that  the  modem  French  school  of  poetry  (mich 

_  H  it)  was.  yet  ankoown:  LamartiQe,  and  Victor  Hugo,  aiuf  Mille* 
Toje  lad  their  rhymes  and  their  reiiowu  to  make.  Otherwise  l^niis 
Mnore  mi^t  partly  have  satisfied  the  longing  of  his  strong  luugs  and 
Ung^  beort  by  demanding,  in  his  deepest  tone : 

**  Qaels,  sont  ces  bruits  soards  T 

Ecoutez  vers  Toude 

Cette  voix  profonde. 

Qui  pleure  toujuurs, 

Et  qui  toujours  groudf . 
Quoiqu*un  son  j^lus  claii 

Parfois  Pintemompe, 
Le  vent  de  la  mer 

Sduffle  daus  sa  trompe.** 

Ik  he  aiigfat  have  reveled  ia  the  rode  vigor  of  Barbiert 

**  O  Cone  4  cheveux  plats,  que  la  France  itait  beQa 

An  graml  soleil  de  Messidor ! 
C*6tait  une  cavale  iudumptable  et  rebelle 

Sous  frein  d*acier  ni  rdnes  d*or. 
One  jument  sauvage,  d  la  croupe  rustiquo 

Fumunt  encore  du  snug  dcs  rois, 
Mais  fidre,  et  d'un  pied  Iibi*e  heurtant  le  sol  antique 

Libre,  pour  la  premiere  fuis. 

*'  Jamais  aocnne  main  n'avait  pass6  sur  elle 

Poor  la  fl6trir  et  Toutniger, 
Jamais  se«  larges  flanes  u*avaient  port6  la  sella 

Ni  le  hamais  de  r6tmnger. 
Tout  ton  poll  6tait  vierge,  et  belle,  vagabonde 

L'osil  hant,  la  croupe  en  roonvement. 
Bur  ses  jarvets  dress6s,  elle  iffrayait  le  monde 

Da  bruit  de  son  heuniwement.*' 


teemed  Mrcnely  aJight:  he  eUod  on  tho  houih.  leajiiog  ', 
elbow  on  ihc  manlte-pieiee.  miiein^  not  unbliMlully. 

Twilight  was  clonng  on  ihe  diminished  Butumn  dajr :  t 
tcliooirooin  windows—darkened  with  creeping  pljuiti,  fp 
which  no  high  Ocinber  wimls  had  as  j-ct  swept  the  text 
linge — adinittcil  scoxceaglcamof  sky;  but  the  flregar«ti{ 
enough  to  talk  by. 

And  now  Louis  Moore  addressed  hU  papH  in  French  ;  i 
the  answered,  at  litEt,  with  laughing  heeilaliOD  uid  in  brali 
phrase  :  Moore  encouraged  while  he  corrected  lier ;  U« 
joined  in  the  lesson  ;  the  two  scholjin  stood  opposite  ibe  n 
tcr,  their  arins  roimd  each  other's  uaisls  ;  Tarlftr,  «1m  k 
since  had  craved  and  obtained  admission,  eat  ■Bg*)^  U  I 
center  of  the  rug,  staring  at  the  blase  which  burst  fiUbl  fn 
morsels  of  coal  among  the  red  cuiders :  the  Eraup  wen  htf 
enough,  but — 


The  dull,  rumbling  sound  of  wheels  wu  heard  oa  Um  p 
meat  in  llie  yard. 

"  It  is  the  corriago  relumed."  said  Shirley  ;  "  and  db 
must  he  just  ready,  and  I  am  not  (tTea«»l." 

A  servant  came  in  with  Mr.  Moore's  candle  and  IM  ; 
the  tutor  and  his  pupil  usuaify  ilincd  at  InnchcMi  tinao. 

"  Mr.  Sympson  and  the  ladies  are  returned."  she  Hid,  "i 
Sir  Philip  Nunnely  is  witli  Uiem." 

"  How  you  did  Elart,  und  how  your  hand  trenblad,  61 
ley  I"  said  Henry,  when  the  maid  had  rlueed  the  (bntter  I 
was  gone.  "  But  I  know  why— don't  yon,  Mr.  Moon! 
know  what  papa  intends.  Ho  is  a  little,  ugly  nun.  that 
Philip :  I  wish  he  had  not  coma  ;  I  wish  sis  ten  aad  tU 
them  had  stayed  at  Ce  Waldeii  Hall  to  dine.  Sfairlc;  tko 
once  inur«  ha  to  made  tea  liir  you  and  me,  Mr.  Moara,  a^^* 
we  would  have  had  a  h.ippy  evening  of  il." 

Moore  was  lacking  up  his  dctk,  and  putting-  away  hit  St 
Pierre — "That  wus  yoiir  ploji — was  it,  my  boy  *" 

"  Don't  ynu  apjiivvu  it,  sir  ?'" 

'■  I  approve  nuihing  Utopian.  Look  Ufa  ia  iu  ttea  bat: 
slaro  KcaJity  uut  of  its  titajsy  countenance.  Malta  tka  M 
Henry ;  1  sliall  be  baek  iu  a  minute." 

Ha  left  the  room     so  did  Shirley,  by  anotbet  d(M> 
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PHCEBE. 

Shirlet  probably  got  on  pleasantly  with  Sir  Philip  that 
wnning,  for  the  next  rooming  she  came  down  in  one  of  hex 
bii  moods. 

"  Who  will  take  a  walk  with  me  V*  she  asked,  after  break- 
fiat'     "  Isabella  and  Gertrude— will  you  ?" 

80  ran  was  such  an  invitation  from  Miss  Keeldar  to  her 
fanale  cousins,  that  they  hesitated  before  they  accepted  it. 
Tbeir  mamma,  however,  signifying  acquiescence  in  the  project, 
tlii^  fetched  their  bonnets,  and  the  trio  set  out.  '^ 

It  did  not  suit  these  three  young  persons  to  be  thrown  much 
together :  Miss  Keeldar  liked  the  society  of  few  ladies :  in- 
fUed,  she  had  a  cordial  pleasure  in  that  of  none  except  Mrs. 
Pryor  and  Cardiinc  Helstonc.  She  was  civil,  kind,  attentive 
mtmk  to  her  cousius ;  but  still  she  usually  had  little  to  say  to 
thom.  In  the  sunny  mood  of  this  particular  morning,  she  con- 
trived to  entertain  even  the  Misses  Sympson.  Without  de- 
Tiating  from  her  wonted  rule  of  discussing  with  them  only 
■diaary  themes,  she  imparted. to  these  themes  an  extraordina- 
ly  interest :  the  sparkle  of  her  spirit  glanced  along  her  phrases. 

What  made  her  so  joyous  1  All  the  cause  must  have  been 
m  herself.  The  day  was  not  bn'ght ;  it  was  dim — a  pale, 
winiog  autumn  day  :  tin;  walks  through  the  dun  woods  were 
damp ;  the  atmosphere  was  heavy,  the  sky  overcast ;  and  yet, 
it  seemed  that  in  Shirley's  heart  lived  all  the  light  and  azure 
of  Italy,  as  all  its  fervor  laughed  in  her  gray,  English  eye. 

Some  directions  necessary  to  be  given  to  her  foreman,  John, 
delayed  her  behind  her  cousins  as  they  neared  Fieldhead  on 
their  return  ;  perhaps  an  interval  of  twenty  minutes  elapsed 
between  her  separation  from  them  and  her  rc-entnmce  into 
the  house :  in  the  mean  time  she  had  8|)okeu  to  John,  and 
then  she  had  lingered  in  the  lane  at  the  gate.  A  summons 
to  luncheon  call^  hor  in :  she  excused  herself  from  the  meaV 
tad  weal  up  stairs. 
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"Is  not  Shirley  coining loluucheon'!"  asked  Iiabella:  "aho 
mill  ihe  web  liimgry." 

An  hour  ah^i,  as  she  did  not  quit  her  cbocnbcr,  oa«  of  her 
rmam  weut  to  seek  her  tliero.  Sho  waB  found  silling  &t  the 
Ibol  of  ihc  bed,  her  head  resting  on  liar  lutnd  :  Bhe  looked  quite 
p&Lc.  very  thoughtful,  alinoet  sad. 

■'  You  are  not  ill  1" 


"A  little  sick,' 


Ccrtaialy.  she  wai  n 
been  two  hours  before. 

This  change,  accou 
plaiaed  no  otherwise 
ellccted  i[i  a  brief  t< 
cloud.     She  talked 
talked  as  usual;  eh. 


ain  queslionuu  resji 


■'iou  put- 

..ingeJ  from  what  the  had 

by  those  three  words,  cx- 
-wbenccsocvcr  springing. 
led  like  no  light  sammci 
i  her  Inenda  kt  diount; 
them  during  the  eT«i)ng ; 
iiur  health,  she  declared  her- 
self perfectly  recovered :  it  had  been  a  mere  passing  faintnesB ; 
a  momentary  sensation,  not  worth  a  thought :  yet  it  was  felt 
there  was  a  difTcrenoe  in  Shirk'y. 

The  next  day— the  day— the  wook— the  fortnight  after— 
this  new  and  iienuliar  shadow  iingerud  on  ihu  countenance,  ia 
the  manner  of  iVIias  Kceldar.  A  strange  (juietudc  settled  over 
her  look,  her  movi'mcnts,  her  very  voice.  The  ulteralion  wai 
not  so  marked  as  to  court  or  |)crmit  frequent  qnetilioning,  yet 
it  iffls  there,  and  it  would  not  pass  away :  it  hnng  over  her 
like  a  cloud  which  no  breeze  coiilj  stir  or  disperse.  Soon  it 
became  evident  that  to  notice  this  change  was  to  annoy  her. 
First,  she  shrunk  from  remark  ;  and,  if  persisted  in.  she,  with 
her  own  peculiar  hauteur,  repi.dled  it.  '■  Was  she  ill  V  Th* 
reply  came  with  decision, 

■'  Did  any  tiling  weigh  on  her  mind  t  Had  any  thing  hap 
pened  to  alject  her  spirits  1" 

She  scornfully  ridiculed  the  idea.  "  What  did  ihcy  mean 
by  spirits?  She  had  no  spirits,  black  or  white,  blue  or  gray, 
to  alii.'cl." 

"  Somelbiug  must  be  the  matter — she  was  so  aUcrcd." 

■■  She  supposed  she  had  a  ri^ht  to  alter  at  her  case.  Shf 
knew  she  was  plainer  :  if  it  suited  her  to  grow  ugly,  whyneec 
others  fret  themselves  on  the  subject  1" 

"  There  must  l)e  a  cause  for  the  eliange — what  wa»  it  t" 
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She  peremptoiily  lequeated  to  be  let  alone. 

Then  «he  would  make  ever}'  ellbrt  to  appear  quite  gay,  and 
the  seemed  iudia:uant  at  herself  that  she  could  not  perfectly 
mcceod  :  brief,  self-spurniiiir  epithets  burst  from  her  lips  when 
aloue :  •'  Fool !  Coward  I"  she  would  term  lierself.  •*  Pol- 
troon I"  she  would  say,  "  if  5'ou  must  tremble— tremble  in  se- 
cret 1     Quail  where  no  eye  sees  you  !" 

"  How  dare  you" — she  would  ask  herself — "  how  dare  yon 
■how  your  weakness  and  betray  your  imbecile  anxieties  1 
Shake  them  off:  rise  above  them :  if  you  can  not  do  this, 
hide  them." 

And  to  hide  them  she  did  her  best.  She  once  more  became 
resolutely  lively  in  company.  When  weary  of  edbrt  and  forced 
to  relax,  she  sought  solitude  :  uot  the  solitude  of  her  chamber 
*— ehe  refused  to  mope,  shut  up  l)etween  four  walls— -but  that 
wilder  solitude  which  lies  out  of  doors,  and  which  she  could 
ehase,  mounted  on  Zoe,  her  mare.  She  took  long  rides  of 
half  a  day.  Her  uncle  disaj)proved,  but  he  dared  uot  remon- 
ftrate :  it  was  never  pleasant  to  face  Shirley's  auger,  even 
when  she  was  healthy  and  gay  ;  but  now  that  her  face  show- 
ed thin,  and  her  large  eye  loi)ked  hollow,  there  was  something 
ill  the  darkening  of  that  face  and  kindling  of  that  eye  which 
toachcd  as  well  as  alarmed. 

To  all  comparative  stranger?,  who,  unconscious  of  the  alter- 
mtions  in  her  spirits,  comnieuted  on  the  alteratiou  in  her  looks, 
the  had  one  reply  : 

"  I  am  perfectly  well :  I  have  not  an  ailment." 

And  liealth,  indeed,  she  must  have  had,  to  bo  able  to  bear 
the  exposure  to  the  weather  she  now  encountered.  Wet  or 
&ir,  calm  or  storm,  she  look  her  daily  ride  over  Stilbro*  Moor, 
Tartar  keeping  up  at  her  side,  with  iiis  wolf-like  gallop,  long 
and  untiring. 

Twice,  three  times,  the  eyes  of  gossips — ^thosc  eyes  which 
are  every  where :  in  the  closet  and  on  the  hill  top— noticed 
tha^iustead  of  turning  on  llushedge,  the  top  ridge  of  Stilbro' 
Moor,  she  rode  forward  all  the  way  to  the  town.  Scouts  were 
Dot  wanted  to  mark  her  destination  there  ;  it  was  ascertained 
that  she  alighted  at  the  door  of  one  Mr.  Pearson  Hall,  a  stdic^ 
itor,  related  to  the  Vicar  of  Nanucly  this  gentleman  and  his 
ancestors  had  been  the  agents  of  the  Keeldar  family  lor  gen- 
•rationt  back :  some  ])eoplc  alHrmed  that  Mi&s  Keeldar  was 
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-  become   iavolved  in   biuineu  epeoulaliuu 
Hollow's  Mill ;    that    she  had  lost  mouey   and  wu  cof 
drained  to  mortgage  her  land  :  others  conjootured  that 
was  going  to  be  married,  aad  that  the  Kttlurouula  wen 
paring. 

Mi.  Moore  auil  Henry  Sjinpsrn  were  together  ta  ibe  *oli 
nwm :  the  tutor  was  availing  lor  a  leasua  which  the  pujjl 
Hctued  busied  in  preparing. 

"Heniy,  make  haste  I  the  aflemoon  it  ^tting  on." 

'■i«il,.irr 

"  Cerluijily.    Are  you  nearly  ready  with  that  lumxi  < 

"No." 

■'  Not  nearly  ready  V 

"  I  have  not  construed  a  Une." 

Mr.  Moore  looked  up :  the  boj-'a  tone  was  rather  pecnfiu; 

"  The  task  prcBcnls  no  diiliculties,  Henry  ;  or  if  it  dHf 
bring  them  to  me :  we  will  work  together." 

"  Mr.  Moore,  I  can  du  no  work." 

■'  My  boy,  you  are  ill." 

"  Sir,  I  am  not  worse  in  bodily  health  than  ncaal,  but  d 
heart  is  full." 

"  Shut  the  book.     Coroe  hither,  Harry.     Come  to  tbo  fii* 
wle." 

Harry  limped  forward ;  his  tutor  placed  him  a  daur:  I 
lips  were  quivering,  hie  cyca  briinmiug.  Ho  laid  bis  cnili 
OD  the  floor,  bent  down  liis  head,  and  «-ept- 

"  This  dietross  is  not  occasioned  by  phyMCal  pain,  joa  i^, 
Harry?     You  have  a  grief :  tellit  me." 

"  Sir,  1  have  juch  a  grief  as  I  never  had  before.    I  with  U; 
oould  bo  relieved  in  «ome  way :  I  can  hardly  beu  it" 

"  Who  LnuwB  but,  if  we  talk  it  over,  we  may  relim  ib 
What  IB  the  causa  !     Whom  does  it  coHcera  V 

••  The  eauBc,  sir,  ia  Shirley  :  it  concemt  Shirley." 

•■  Docs  it  ?     Vou  think  lier  clianged  ?"  • 

■■  All  who  know  her  think  her  changed :  you,  Ion,  ] 

"  Not  leriouily,  uo.  I  eeo  uo  alteration  but  Kioh  u  s 
Mirabla  turn  might  repair  in  a  lirw  weeks:  Icaidu*.  btt  a 
word  must  fo  for  lomclhiug  :  she  asya  alia  )•  weU." 

**  Then  it  i«,  aii :  r*  Imtf;  m  ahe  maiutained  ufaa  inm  w 
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1  beliered  her.  When  I  was  sad  out  of  her  sight,  J  sooa  n^ 
eorered  spirits  in  her  presence.     Now — " 

"Well,  Harry,  now!  Has  she  said  any  thing  to  yout 
Toa  and  sht  wore  together  in  the  garden  two  hours  this  morn- 
ing :  I  saw  her  talking,  and  you  listening.  Now,  my  dear 
Harry !  if  Miss  Kecidar  has  said  she  is  ill,  and  enjoined  you 
to  keep  her  secret,  do  not  obey  her.  For  her  liie*s  sake,  avow 
every  thing.     Speak,  my  boy  !'* 

*'  She  say  she  is  ill!  I  believe,  sir,  if  she  were  dying,  she 
would  smile,  and  aver  '  Nothing  ails  me.'  " 

'*  What  have  you  learned,  then  1  What  new  circum* 
vUncer 

"  I  have  learned  that  she  has  just  made  her  will." 

•'  Made  her  will !" 

The  tutor  and  the  pupil  were  silent. 

**  She  told  you  that  V*  asked  Moore,  when  some  minutes 
had  elapsed. 

"  She  told  me  quite  cheerfully  :  not  as  an  ominous  circum* 
stance,  which  I  felt  it  to  be.  She  said  I  was  the  only  person 
besides  her  solicitor,  Pearson  Hall,  and  Mr.  Hclstone  and  Mr. 
Yorke,  who  knew  any  tiling  about  it ;  and  to  me,  she  iuti* 
mated,  she  wished  specially  to  explain  its  provisions.*' 

••  Go  on,  Harry." 

" '  Because,*  she  said,  looking  down  on  me  with  her  beau- 
tiful eyes — oh !  they  are  beautiful,  Mr.  Moore  I  I  love  them 
— >I  lore  her !  She  is  my  star !  Heaven  must  not  claim  her ! 
She  is  lovely  in  this  world,  and  fitted  for  this  world.  Shirley 
is  not  an  angel ;  she  is  a  woman,  and  she  shall  live  with  men. 
Seraphs  shall  not  have  her !  Mr.  Moore,  if  one  of  the  '  sons 
of  God,'  with  wings  wide  and  bright  as  the  sky,  blue  and 
sounding  as  the  sea,  having  seen  that  she  was  fair,  descended 
to  claim  her,  his  claim  should  bo  withstood — withstood  by 
me — ^boy  and  cripple  as  I  am  !" 

"  Henry  Sympson,  go  on,  when  I  tell  you." 

**  *  Because,'  she  said,  '  if  I  made  no  will,  and  died  before 
you,  Harry,  all  my  property  would  go  to  you ;  and  I  do  not 
intend  that  it  should  be  so,  though  yuur  father  would  like  it. 
But  you,'  she  said, '  will  have  his  whole  estate,  which  is  large 
—larger  than  Fieldhead  ;  your  sisters  will  have  nothing,  so  1 
have  left  them  some  money  :  though  I  do  not  love  them,  both 
logvthflr,  half  so  mueh  as  I  love  one  lock  of  your  fisir  haii.' 
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Shv  eaid  these  worils,  and  bHo  coiled  mo  her  '  ilarlins,'  uti 
let  me  kiss  hor.  She  went  on  to  tell  ma  that  «ht)  htA  left 
Caroline  ncUlmi  »ume  money,  too;  that  this  mauor-bnuM^ 
with  its  funiilure  and  books,  she  had  bequeathed  to  bw,  ai 
■be  did  not  chouse  lo  take  the  old  fumily  place  from  her  own 
blood ;  and  that  all  the  rest  of  her  propurty,  nmouatiiig  W 
about  twelve  thousand  pounds,  exclusive  of  the  Icgacioa  lo  mr 
aistcri  and  Miss  llelstoiie,  she  had  willed,  not  to  me,  totiag  I 
was  already  rich,  but  to  a  good  ma.n,  who  would  maka  iha 
best  use  of  it  llint  any  human  beiag  could  do ;  a  msii,  ib« 
said,  that  was  both  gentle  and  brave,  strong  and  memfnl ;  •■ 
man  that  might  not  profeas  to  be  pioufl,  but  she  knew  he  Iu4 
the  secret  of  religion  pure  and  undoGlcd  before  God.  Tb« 
spirit  of  love  and  peace  was  with  him  :  ho  viaited  the  faihef 
leas  and  widous  in  their  afQiction,  and  kept  himself  un^MXttil 
from  the  world.  Tlicn  she  asked,  'Do  you  ajipnve  wlul  I 
have  done,  tlnrry  V  I  could  not  auawer — my  tous  ehakBi 
me.  as  they  do  now." 

Mr.  Mooro  allowed  his  pupil  a  moment  to  contend  vitk 
and  master  hU  emotion  :  he  then  demanded, 

"  What  else  did  she  say  ?" 

"  When  I  had  signified  my  full  consent  to  iho  iuoditiant  U 
her  will,  the  told  me  I  wn»  a  generous  boy.  and  aba  WM 
proud  of  mo  :  '  And  now,'  sho  added,  '  in  ciao  mbj  lliiog 
should  happen,  you  will  know  what  to  ny  to  MxImm  wbM 
she  comes  whispering  hard  tliinirs  in  yonr  car,  inuaililic 
that  Shirley  iias  wronged  you ;  that  she  did  not  Ion  jna. 
You  will  know  that  I  did  love  you,  linin-;  that  no  atl4r 
could  have  lovei!  you  belter,  my  own  treasure.*  Mr.  Mnor^ 
air,  when  I  remcmbor  her  voice,  and  recall  her  look,  mv  hmut 
beats  as  if  it  would  break  ils  strings.  She  mai/  ga  to  hnavBH 
before  me — if  God  commands  it,  ahu  muil ;  but  lli«  iw(  af 
my  hie — and  my  hfe  will  not  be  long — I  am  gUd  vf  that  nnr 
■^liall  bo  a  slruighl.  quick,  thoughtful  journey  in  th«  Mlk 
her  step  has  preswd.  I  thought  lo  enter  the  vault  ul  tha 
Koclditra  boEim  her  :  should  it  be  otiieru'iac,  lay  my  culIU  by 
Shirley's  side," 

Mooro  aniworod  him  with  s  wci<ihty  calm.  Uiat  oActvd  a 
(Uanoo  contrut  to  the  hoy's  p«rturbed  enthu^aaoL 

'■  You  ars  wrong,  both  of  you — you  buin  each  alhiar.  If 
j-ouih  onoo  UIls  under  the  iufiuenctr  of  a  aliadnwy  tenor.  M 
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•magine*  there  will  never  be  full  sunlight  again — its  first 
eaUmity  it  fancies  >viil  last  a  liibtimo.  What  more  did  she 
my  }     Any  thing  more  ?'* 

"  We  settled  one  or  two  family  points  between  ourselves  '* 

"  I  should  rather  like  to  know  what  V 

"Bat,  Mr.  Moore,  you  smile — /  could  not  smile  to  tea 
Bhirley  in  such  a  mood." 

*'My  boy,  I  am  neither  nervous,  nor  poetic,  nor  inexperi- 
meed.  I  see  things  as  they  are :  you  don't,  as  yet.  Tell  me 
those  family  points." 

"  Only,  sir,  she  adked  mo  whether  I  considered  myself  most 
tf  a  Keeldar  or  a  Sympson  ;  and  I  answered  I  was  Kceldar 
to  the  core  of  the  heart  and  to  the  marrow  of  the  bones.    She 
■aid  she  was  glad  of  it ;  for,  besides  her,  I  was  the  only  Keel 
dar  h'h  in  England ;  and  then  we  agreed  on  some  matters  ** 

"  Well  ?" 

"  Well,  sir,  that  if  I  lived  to  inherit  my  father's  estate,  and 
lier  house,  I  was  to  take  the  name  of  Kceldar,  and  to  make 
Fieldhead  my  residence,  lleiiry  Shirley  Keeldar  I  said  1 
would  be  called  :  and  I  will.  Her  name  and  her  manor- 
house  are  ages  old,  and  Sympson  and  Sympson  Grove  are  of 
yesterday." 

"Come,  you  are  neither  of  5*ou  going  to  heaven  yet.  1 
have  the  bcist  hopes  of  you  both,  with  your  proud  distiuctionf 
—a  pair  of  half-Hedged  eaglets.  Now,  what  is  your  inference 
inm  all  you  have  told  me  1  put  it  into  words." 

**  That  Shirley  thinks  she  is  going  to  die." 

"She  referred  to  her  health?" 

"  Not  once ;  but  I  assure  you  she  is  wasting :  her  hands  are 
growing  quite  thin,  and  so  is  her  cheek." 

"  Does  she  over  complain  to  your  mother  or  sisters  ?" 

"  Never.     She  laughs  at  them  when  they  question  her 
Mr.  Moore,  she  is  a  strange  being— eo  fair  and  girlish :  not  a 
man-like  woman  at  all — not  an  Amazon,  and  yet  lillihg  her 
head  above  both  help  and  sympathy." 

"  Do  you  know  where  slie  is  now,  Henry  1  Is  she  in  the 
house,  or  riding  out?" 

"  Surely  not  out,  sir — it  rains  fast." 

"  True :  which,  however,  is  no  guarantee  that  she  is  not  at 
this  moment  cantering  over  Rushcdgo.  Of  late  she  has  never 
permitted  weather  to  bo  a  hiuderauce  to  her  rides." 
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*'  YoQ  remember,  Bir.  Moore,  how  wet  and  irtormy  it 
last  Wedn^ay  ?  8o  wild,  indeed,  that  ihe  would  not  pennit 
Zee  to  be  saddled ;  yet  the  b.ast  die  thought  too  tempeatuovi 
for  her  mare,  she  herself  faced  on  foot :  that  afVenuKMi  sh* 
walked  nearly  as  far  as  Nunnely.  I  asked  her,  when  sh» 
came  in,  if  she  was  not  afraid  of  taking  oold.  '  Not  I,'  she 
said,  *  it  would  be  too  much  good  luck  for  me.  I  don't  know, 
Uarry ;  but  the  best  thing  that  could  happen  to  me  woold  be 
to  take  a  good  cold  and  fever,  and  so  pass  off  hke  other  Chria- 
tians.*     She  is  reckless,  you  sec,  sir." 

"  Reckless,  indeed  !  Go  and  find  out  where  she  is ;  and 
if  you  can  get  an  opportunity  of  speaking  to  her,  without  al» 
tracting  attention,  request  her  to  come  here  a  minute." 

"  Yes,  sir:" 

He  snatched  his  crutch,  and  started  up  to  go. 

*'  IIarr>' !" 

lie  returned. 

'*  Do  not  deliver  the  message  formally.  Word  it  ai,  in 
former  days,  you  would  have  worded  an  ordinary  sununoni  ta 
the  school-room." 

"  I  see,  sir ;  she  will  be  more  likely  to  obey." 

••  And,  Harr)'— " 

•'  Sir  ?" 

**  I  will  call  3'ou  when  I  want  you  :  till  then,  you  are  di^ 
pensed  from  lesst^ns." 

He  departed.     Mr  Moore,  left  alone,  rose  from  his  desk. 

*'  I  can  be  very  cool  and  ver}'  supercilious  with  Henry,"  ha 
said.  "  I  can  seem  to  make  light  of  his  apprehensions,  and 
look  down  '  du  haut  de  ma  grandeur*  on  his  youthful  ardor. 
To  him  I  can  speak  as  if,  in  my  eyes,  they  were  both  chil- 
dren. Let  me  see  if  I  can  keep  up  the  same  role  with  her. 
I  have  known  the  moment  when  I  seemed  about  to  forget  it ; 
when  Confusion  and  Submission  seemed  about  to  crush  ma 
with  their  soft  tyranny ;  when  my  tongue  faltered,  and  I  havt 
almost  let  the  mantle  drop,  and  stood  in  her  presence,  not 
master — no^but  something  else.  I  trust  I  shall  never  so 
play  the  fool :  it  is  well  for  a  Sir  Philip  Nunnely  to  redden 
when  he  meets  her  eye :  he  may  permit  himself  the  indulgence 
of  submission — ho  may  even  witliout  disgrace  sufier  his  hand 
to  tremble  when  it  touches  hers;  but  if  one  of  her  fanners 
Were  to  show  himself  susceptible  and  sentimental,  he  would 
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Bfliely  piore  his  need  of  a  strait  waistcoat.  So  far  I'  have 
alwap  done  very  well.  She  has  sat  near  me,  and  I  have  not 
shaken — more  than  my  desk.  I  have  encountered  her  looks 
and  smiles  like — why,  like  a  tutor,  as  I  am.  llcr  hand  I 
never  yet  touched — never  underwent  that  test.  Her  i'armer 
or  her  ibotman  I  am  not — ^no  serf  nor  servant  of  hers  have  I 
ever  been ;  but  I  amr  poor,  and  it  behooves  me  to  look  to  my 
•elPrcspect — not  to  compromise  an  inch  of  it.  What  did  she 
mean  by  that  allusion  to  the  cold  people  who  petrii'y  flesh  to 
marble?  It  pleased  me — I  hardly  know  why — I  would  not 
permit  myself  to  inquire — I  never  do  indulge  in  scrutiny  either 
of  ber  language  or  countenance ;  for  if  I  did,  I  should  some- 
times ibrget  Common  Sense  and  believe  in  Romance.  A 
strange,  secret  ecstasy  steals  through  my  veins  at  moments  : 
1*11  not  encourage— I'll  not  rememlnsr  it.  I  am  resolved,  as 
hmg  as  may  be,  to  retain  the  right  to  say  with  Paul — '  I  am 
not  maJ,  but  speak  forth  the  words  of  truth  and  soberness.'  " 

He  paused — listening. 

"  Will  she  come,  or  will  she  not  come  ?"  ho  inquired. 
**  How  will  she  take  the  message  ?  naively  or  disdainfully  ? 
like  a  child  or  like  a  queen  ?  Both  characters  are  in  her  na- 
ture. 

"  If  she  comes,  what  shall  I  say  to  her  ?  How  account, 
first,  for  the  freedom  of  the  request  ?  Shall  I  apologize  to 
her  ?  I  could  in  all  humility ;  but  would  an  apology  tend  to 
place  us  in  the  positions  we  ought  relatively  t)  occupy  in  this 
matter  ?  I  must  keep  up  the  professor,  othei  wise — I  hear  a 
door."     Ho  waited.     Many  minutes  passed. 

•*  She  will  refuse  me.  Henry  is  entreating  her  to  come  : 
she  declines.  My  petition  is  presumption  in  her  eyes :  let  her 
only  come,  I  can  teach  her  to  the  contrary.  I  would  rather 
she  ^ere  a  little  perverse — it  will  steel  me.  I  prefer  her 
eairassed  in  pride,  armed  with  a  taunt.  Her  scorn  startles 
me  from  my  dreams — I  stand  up  myself  A  sarcasm  from 
her  eyes  or  lips  puts  strength  into  every  nerve  and  sinew  I 
have.     Some  step  approaches,  and  not  Henry's  .  .  .  ." 

The  door  unclosed  ;  Miss  Kceldar  came  in.  The  message, 
it  appeared,  had  found  her  at  her  needle :  she  brought  her 
work  in  her  hand.  That  day  she  had  not  been  riding  out . 
she  had  evidently  passed  it  quietly.  She  \\*oro  her  neat  in- 
dooi  dress  and  silk  apron.     This  was  no  Thali^stris  from  the 
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ields,  but  a.  4uk'i  damaslic  cbarnctcr  rrom  tli«  fire-Bide.     Mr. 
VI'  I  licr  ut  adrantjigG :  he  should  have  &d<lre«sed  her 

6uU-iiiLi  AccenU.  luid  with  rigid  ntiea  ;  pcrhara  he 
1  she  looked  saucjr ;  but  tier  air  iiowr  ahowed  leu 
uiie  :  a  soft  kind  or)'outhrul  nhytiuu  dc]iK««ed  her  <^'ve> 
m  aim  Juaiitled  ou  her  ahcek.     The  tutui  slued  silent. 
She  madu  a  full  stop  between  the  daor  and  bis  desk. 
'■  Did  you  want  me,  sir  ?"  slic  nfltwd. 
"  I  veuturcd,  Mias  Kecldar,  to  send  for  you — ^that  it,  to  uk 
m  interview  of  a,  few  minutes." 
She  waited  :  slie  plyed  her  needle. 


■■Well,  wr(l,otl;'>-"■'l'.--™ 

i)— what  fibout  V 

'■  Be  seated,  fir 

It  I  wuuld  broach  i*  one  of 

some  luoniciit ;  pt 

it  is  possible  I  on 

II  apology  :  it  is  possible  no 

ipology  can  excu-. 

iberty  I  have  taken  ariset 

from  a  oonvcisation  ^ 

The  boy  is  unhappy  about 

your  health :  all  your  . 

iihappy  on  that  lul^eeL     1 1 

la  of  your  heallU  I  wo. 

"I  am  quite          " 

ieEy. 

"  Yet  change 

"  That  maitot.                '•"' 

'self.     WeallchMW." 

■■  Will  you  Ht 

erly.  Mi»  Ke«ldar.  I  hid 

•ome  inilueiiec  wiiti  you — nam  i  i 

iny  now  ?      May  I  feel  ihit 

what  X  am  saying  js  not  acconult 

^d  |>ositive  presumption  T" 

"Let  mc  read  some  French, 

Mr.  Moore,  or  I  wiU  even 

take  a  spell  at  the  Latiu  grami 

nar,  and  let  lis  proclaim  s 

truce  lo  all  sanitary  discussions," 

■■  No — no  :  it  is  time  lliere  uer 

c  discussions." 

'■  Disruss  aw-iy,  llien,  but  do  n. 

pt  choose  me  for  your  text; 

I  am  a  licalthy  subject." 

■■  Do  yuu  not  lliink  it  wrong  U 

)  affirm  and  reaffirm,  what 

ia  suLstanlially  untrue  ?'' 

■'  I  say  ]  am  well :  I  have  neiti 

Jicr  cough,  pain,  nor  fever." 

"  Is  there  no  cqui  vocal  ion  in  th 

tat  assertion  1     la  it  the  di- 

rect  ivutli  V 

■'  The  direct  Irulb." 

Louis  iMoore  looked  at  her  eari) 

leslly. 

'•  I  can  niy^'lf,"  he  said.  -Ira 

ce  no  indications  of  aotul 

disease  ;  but  wliy,  then,  are  you  s 

dtered?" 

■■Am  I  altered  1" 
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"  Wc  vrill  try :  we  will  seek  a  proof.** 
-  How  t" 

"  I  ask,  in  the  first  place,  do  you  sleep  as  you  used  to  ?" 

''  I  do  not :  but  it  is  not  because  I  am  ill." 

**  Have  you  the  appetite  you  once  had  V* 

"  No :  but  it  is  not  because  I  am  ill." 

'*  Yon  remember  this  little  ring  fastened  to  my  watch-chain  1 
It  was  my  another's,  and  is  too  small  to  pass  the  joint  of  my 
little  finger.  You  have  many  a  time  sportively  purloiucd  it  * 
it  fitted  your  forefinger.     Try  now." 

She  permitted  the  test :  the  ring  dropped  from  the  wasted 
little  hand.  Louis  picked  it  up,  and  reattached  it  to  the  chain. 
An  easy  flush  colored  his  brow.     Shirley  again  said, 

**  It  is  not  because  I  am  ill." 

"  Not  only  have  you  lost  sleep,  appetite,  and  flesh,"  pru- 
eeeded  Moore,  "  but  your  spirits  are  always  at  ebb  :  besides, 
thero  is  a  nervous  alarm  in  your  eye — a  nervous  disquiet  in 
your  manner:  these  peculiarities  were  not  ibrnierly  yours." 

"  Mr.  Moore,  we  will  pause  here.  You  have  exactly  hit 
it :  I  am  nervous.  Now  talk  of  something  else.  What  wet 
weather  we  have  I     Steady,  pouring  rain  I" 

"  You  nervous !  •  Yes  :  and  if  Miss  Keeldar  is  nervous,  it 
*f  not  without  a  cause.  I^ct  ine  reach  it.  Let  me  look  nearer. 
The  ailment  is  not  physical :  I  have  suspected  that.  It  came 
in  one  moment.  I  know  the  day.  I  noticed  the  change. 
Your  pain  is  mental." 

**  Not  at  all :  it  is  nothing  so  dignified — merely  nervous. 
Oh !  dismiss  the  topic." 

'*  When  it  is  exhausted  :  not  till  then.  Nervous  alarms 
should  always  be  communicated,  that  they  may  be  dissipated. 
I  wish  I  had  the  gift  of  persuasion,  and  could  incline  you  to 
speak  willingly.  I  believe  confession  in  your  case  would  be 
half  equivalent  to  cure." 

"  No,"  said  Shirley,  abruptly ;  *•  1  wish  that  were  at  all 
probable  ;  but  I  am  afraid  it  is  not." 

She  suspended  her  work  a  moment.  She  was  now  seated. 
Resting  her  elbow  on  the  tabic,  she  leaned  her  head  on  her 
liand.  Mr.  Moore  looked  as  if  he  felt  ho  had  at  last  gained 
iome  footing  in  thi.a  difficult  path.  She  was  serious,  and  in 
ber  wish  was  implied  an  important  admission ;  after  that,  she 
■odd  no  longer  affirm  that  nothing  ailed  her. 


1  iui^SB> 


ir  allo'Wed  her  some  minutei  ior  i^ 

1  ..V  relumed  to  the  charge:  once  his  Ii[ii  nMTcd  to 

ipcak  ;  but  ho  thought  Ijctter  of  it,  and  probnf^il  the  paate. 
Shirley  lifted  her  eye  to  his :  had  he  betrayed  iiijiitjiriou*  emo- 
tion, perhaps  obstinate  persii^tcneo  in  rileiice  would  have  been 
ihe  result ;  but  he  looked  ralm,  strong,  trustwoflby. 

"  I  had  better  tell  you  than  my  tmnt."  »he  said,  "  or  thu 


luld  all  matu  auch  a  budld 
(od  ;  the  alarm,  the  flurry, 
to  be  the  center  af  a  tauli 
I  a.  little  shoct — eh  ?" 

)e  moved,  and  yet  his  Urgs 
What  was  she  going  to  tell 

to  you,  I  would  nerer  have 
loraent,"  ^e  contuiued;  "I 
a  BSKcd  ndvieo." 


my  cousins,  or  my  uucle  :  they  ^ 
— and  it  is  that 
the  eclat :  in  s'"" 
domestic  whir) 

Not  a  muscle 
heart  beat  fa^t  j- 
him  ?     Was  if 

•  Had  I  tho 
made  a  secret 
would  have  loli 

"  It  might  he  ri^ht — I  do  not  mean  that ;  bul  I  could  not 
do  it.  I  seemed  to  hnvc  no  title  lo  Iroiihle  you  ;  the  mishap 
'■onccmcd  me  only — I  w.inleii  to  keep  Jt  lo  myself,  and  people 
will  not  let  me.  I  lull  yuu,  I  hate  lo  be  an  object  of  worry- 
ing allentioii,  iiT  u  tJieme  lor  village  goisip.  Besides,  It  may 
pass  away  wilhcut  result— God  knows  !" 

Moore,  though  torlureJ  with  suspense,  did  not  demand  t 
quick  eiplanaliun  ;  iie  Eu(li;rpd  nuitlier  gesture,  glance,  roi 
word  to  betray  impatience.  His  trauqiiiiiity  tranquiiized 
bhiiley  ;   his  eonndeuce  reassured  her. 

"Great  eflbcts  may  spriup;  from  trivial  causes,"  she  re- 
marked, as  she  loosened  a  bracelet  from  her  wrist ;  then,  un- 
iasti'iiing  her  sleeve,  and  partially  luniiiig  it  up, 

"Look  here,  Mr.  Moore." 

rjlie  fhoived  a  mark  iti  her  while  arm  ;  rather  a  deep,  though 
healed  up  indeiilalion  :  something  between  a  bum  and  a  cut. 

"I  would  not  kIiow  that  to  any  one  in  Driarfield  but  you, 
because  you  can  lake  it  quietly." 

'■  Certainly  there  is  nothing  in  the  little  mark  to  shock ;  ita 
history  will  explain." 

*'  iiimall  us  it  is,  it  has  taken  my  sleep  uway.  and  made  mo 
iiL-rvons,  tliin,  and  fuoli^h  :   bccausr,  on  account  of  that  Utila 
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^ttfk,  I  am  obliged  to  look  forward  to  a  possibility  that  has  iu 
terrcnrs. 

The  sleeve  was  readjusted ;  the  bracelet  replaced. 

"  Do  you  know  that  you  try  me  V*  he  said,  smiling.  "  I  am 
a  patient  sort  of  man,  but  my  pulse  is  quickening." 

"  Whatever  happens,  yo\i  will  befriend  me,  Mr.  Moore. 
You  will  giye  me  the  benefit  of  your  self-possession,  and  not 
leave  me  at  the  mercy  of  agitated  cowards]" 

**  I  make  no  promise  now.  Tell  mo  the  tale,  and  then  ex- 
act what  pledge  you  will." 

*'  It  is  a  very  short  tale.  I  took  a  walk  with  Isabella  and 
Gertrude  one  day,  about  three  weeks  ago.  They  reached  home 
before  me  :  I  stayed  behind  to  speak  t<3  John.  After  leaving 
him,  I  pleased  myself  with  lingering  in  the  lane,  where  aU 
was  very  still  and  shady :  I  was  tired  of  chattering  to  the 
girla,  and  in  no  hurry  to  rejoin  them.  As  I  stood  leaning 
•gainst  the  gate-pillar,  thinking  some  very  happy  thoughts 
about  my  future  life — for  that  morning  I  imagined  that  events 
were  beginning  to  turn  as  I  had  long  wished  them  to  turn — " 

"  Ah  1  Nunnely  had  been  with  her  the  evening  before  *" 
thought  Moore,  parenthetically. 

"  I  heard  a  panting  sound ;  a  dog  came  running  up  the 
Lane.  I  know  most  of  the  dogs  in  this  neighborhood  ;  it  was 
Phoebe,  one  of  Mr.  Sam  Wynne's  pointers.  The  poor  creature 
ran  with  her  head  down,  her  tongue  hanging  out ;  she  looked 
as  if  bruised  and  beaten  all  over.  I  called  her  ;  I  meant  to 
ooax  her  into  the  house,  and  give  her  some  water  and  dinner ; 
I  felt  sure  she  had  been  ill-used :  Mr.  Sam  often  flogs  his 
pointers  cruelly.  She  was  too  flurried  to  know  mo  ;  and 
when  I  attempted  to  pat  her  head,  she  turned  and  snatched 
at  my  arm.  She  bit  it  so  as  to  draw  blood,  and  then  ran 
panting  on.  Directly  after,  Mr.  Wynne's  keeper  came  up, 
earr)'iug  a  gun.  lie  asked  if  I  had  seen  a  dog ;  I  told  him  1 
had  seen  PhcBbe. 

"  *  You  had  better  chain  up  Tartar,  ma'am,*  he  said,  *  and 
tell  your  people  to  keep  within  the  house ;  I  am  after  Phccbe 
to  shoot  her,  and  the  groom  is  gone  another  way.  She  is 
nging  mad.' 

Mr.  Moore  leaned  back  in  his  chair,  and  folded  his  arms 
across  his  chest :  Miss  Kceldar  resumed  her  square  of  silk  can- 
vas, and  continued  the  creation  of  a  vreath  of  Pa^mese  violets 
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"  And  you  told  no  one,  sought  no  help,  no  euro ,  you  wouU 

not  come  to  me  ?" 

'*  I  got  aB  I'ar  as  the  6chool-room  door ;  there  my  oounge 
failed  :  I  preferred  to  cushion  the  matter." 

"  Why  ?  What  can  I  demand  better  in  thia  world  than  lo 
be  of  use  to  you  V* 

**  I  had  no  ciaim." 

"  Monstrous !     And  you  did  nothing  T' 

"  Yes :  I  walked  straight  into  the  laundry,  wbeze  they  tit 
ironing  most  of  the  week,  now  that  I  have  so  many  guests  m 
the  house.  While  the.maid  was  busy  crimping  or  staichii^ 
I  took  an  Italian  iron  from  the  fire  and  applied  the  light  seai^ 
let,  glowing  tip  to  my  arm :  I  bored  it  well  in :  it  csiuteiind 
the  little  wound.     Then  I  went  up  stairs." 

"  I  dare  say  you  never  once  groaned  ?" 

'*  I  am  sure  I  don't  know.  I  was  very  miserable.  Not  fim 
or  tranquil  at  all,  I  think :  there  was  no  calm  in  my  mind.'* 

'*  There  was  calm  in  your  person.  I  remember  liitenisf 
the  whole  time  we  sat  at  luncheon,  to  hear  if  you  moved  in 
the  room  above  :  all  was  quiet." 

"  I  was  sitting  at  the  foot  of  the  bed,  wishing  Phcebc  had  not 
bitten  me." 

**  And  alone !     You  like  solitude." 

"Panlon  me." 

"  You  dit<daiu  sympathy." 

"  Do  I.  Mr.  Moore  .'" 

*'  With  your  powerful  mind,  you  must  feel  independent  sf 
help,  of  advice,  of  society." 

"  So  be  it — since  it  pleases  you." 

She  smiled.  She  pursued  her  embroidery  carefully  and 
quickly  ;  but  her  eyelash  twinkled,  and  then  it  glittered,  and 
then  a  drop  fell. 

Mr.  Moore  leaned  forward  on  his  desk,  moved  his  chair,  al- 
tered his  altitude. 

**  If  it  is  not  so,"  he  asked,  with  a  pecuHar,  mellow  change 
in  his  voice,  "  how  is  it,  then  ?" 

*•  I  don't  know." 

"  You  do  know,  but  you  won't  speak :  all  must  be  lockad 
up  in  yourself" 

••  Jiecau^H^  it  is  not  worth  sharing." 

"  Because  nobody  can  give  the  high  price  you  require  fioi 
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Cr  eonfidenee.  Nobody  is  rich  enougn  to  purchase  it.  No- 
y  has  the  honor,  the  intellect,  the  power  you  demand  in 
}oor  ftdTiser.  TL?re  is  not  a  shoulder  in  England  on  which 
pm  would  rest  your  hand  for  support — far  less  a  bosom  which 

K  would  penult  to  pillow  your  head.     Of  course,  you  must 
>  alone." 

^  I  can  live  alone,  if  need  be.  But  the  question  is  not  how 
Id  Ivro — ^bat  how  to  die  alone.     That  stnkes  me  in  a  more 

*  Yon  apprehend  the  efiects  of  the  virus  ?  You  anticipate 
ta  indefinitely  threatening,  dreadful  doom  ?" 

Bhtf  bowed. 

*'  You  are  very  nervous  and  womanish.*' 

**  You  complimented  me  two  minutes  since  on  my  powerful 
■dud." 

**  You  are  very  womanish.  If  the  whole  affair  wore  coolly 
examined  and  discussed,  I  feel  assured  it  would  turn  out  that 
fhere  is  no  danger  of  your  dying  at  all." 

"  Amen !  I  am  very  willing  to  live,  if  it  pleaso  God.  J 
have  felt  life  sweet." 

"How  can  it  be  otherwise  than  sweet  with  your  endow- 
ments and  nature  ?  Do  you  truly  expect  that  you  will  be 
aeixed  with  hydrophobia,  and  die  raving  mad  ?" 

**I  expect  it,  and  h&ye  feared  it    Just  now,  I  fear  nothing  " 

'*Nor  do  I,  on  your  account.  I  doubt  whether  the  small- 
eat  particle  of  virus  mingled  with  your  blood  ;  and  if  it  did, 
let  me  assure  you  that — young,  healthy,  faultlessly  sound  as 
yon  are — no  harm  will  ensue.  For  the  rest,  I  shall  inquire 
whether  the  dog  was  really  mad.     I  hold  she  was  not  mad." 

"Tell  nobody  that  she  bit  me." 

•*  Why  should  I,  when  I  believe  the  bite  innocuous  as  a  cut 
of  this  penknife  1  Make  yourself  easy  :  /  am  easy,  though  I 
Talue  your  life  as  much  as  I  do  my  own  chance  of  happiness 
in  eternity.     Liook  up." 

"Why.  Mr.  Mobro?" 

"I  wiah  to  sec  il*  you  arc  cheered.  Put  your  work  down ' 
raise  your  head." 

"  There—" 

"  Look  at  mo.     Thank  you  !     And  is  the  cloud  broken  ?" 

"  I  fear  nothing." 

**  Is  your  mini  restored  to  its  own  natural,  sunny  clime  ?" 


"  I  Bm  very  eontcni ;  but  I  WKnt  your  [ 

■'  Dictate." 

"  Yaa  kiioTC,  in  caw  tlie  wortt  I  haee  rrarcd  riuuM  I 
IK-n,  they  will  sraothef  mo,  Yow  ii«id  not  amilo :  U»eT  * 
-T-they  always  do.  My  undo  will  be  full  of  horror,  wealuM 
pn^clpitalion  ;  and  ihai  U  the  only  expcdieiil  which  will  ■ 
freet  itself  to  liitn.  Nobody  in  the  house  will  be  «ctf-po«i« 
but  you  :  now  promise  to  befriend  me — to  keep  Mr.  S/mw 
away  from  me — not  to  let  Ilenry  come  near,  leit  I  •hould  1 
him.  Miud — mind  that  you  take  care  of  yonraelf.  too  ; 
I  shall  not  injure  you,  I  know  I  eIuiII  not.  Lock  the  chain 
door  against  the  surgeons — turn  them  ont.  if  they  get  in. 
neither  the  young  nor  the  old  MocTurk  Uy  a  linger  a 
nor  Mr.  Graves,  their  colleague  ;  aiid,  la«tly,  if  I  give  t 
with  your  own  hand  administer  to  me  a  strong  noroolio : 
a  sure  doso  of  laudanum  as  shall  leavo  no  nustaks.  ~~ 
to  do  thii." 

Moore  left  bin  desk,  and  permitled  himself  the  rccnatias  4 
one  or  two  turns  throngh  the  room.  Slopping  behind  Shirlfjl 
chuir,  he  bent  over  her,  and  said,  in  a  low.  emphalie  n  ' 

'■  I  promii*  all  you  ask — without  commmit.  witbonl  n 
lion." 

"If  female  help  is  needed,  call  in  my  housrkoefia'.  Ma 
GiU :  let  her  Iny  mo  out,  if  I  die.  She  is  attaohed  ts  mk 
She  wronged  tae  again  and  again,  and  again  and  again  I  iaf 
gave  her.  She  now  loves  me,  and  would  not  defraud  tat  ofl 
uin  :  conridenuc  has  made  her  honest ;  forboaraace  b 
nur  kind-hearted.  At  this  day,  I  can  trust  both  her  iutqptlfi: 
her  courage,  and  her  aficctimi.  Call  bet ;  but  kue]i  my  pwli 
aiml  and  my  timid  cousins  away.     Ouco  u 

"  I  promise." 

"Tliut  is  good  in  you,"  she  said,  looking  up'ftt  him  M  \t 
bent  above  her.  and  smiling. 

"  Is  it  good  ?     Uoes  it  comfort  ?" 

"Very  much." 

"  I  will  bo  with  you — I  and  Mre.  Gill  only — ia  uy, 
every  exlreiiiity  whero  c*lm  and  fidelity  ore  ncedej.  N«  n 
tut  coward  hand  shall  mrdiUo." 

"  Yot  you  think  we  ehildish  V' 

"  I  do.'^' 

"  Ah  !  yon  despiar  mo  " 


•c 
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"  Do  we  ^^qpiae  ehiUren  V* 

**  In  fact,  I  am  neither  so  strong,  nor  have  I  Bach  pride  in 
mj  itrcDgth  as  people  think,  Mr.  Moore  ;  nor  am  I  so  regard- 
leiB  of  sympathy ;  but  when  I  have  any  grief,  I  fear  to  impart 
H  to  those  I  love,  lest  it  should  pain  them ;  and  to  those  whom 
I  Tsew  with  indiiierence,  I  can  not  condescend  to  complain. 
Afler  all,  you  should  not  taunt  me  with  being  childish ;  for 
if  you  were  as  unhappy  as  I  have  been  for  the  last  three  weeks, 
jou  too  would  want  some  friend.'* 

••  We  all  want  a  friend,  do  we  not?** 
All  of  us  that  have  any  thing  good  in  our  natures.'* 
Well,  you  have  Caroline  Helstone.** 

Yei And  you  have  Mr.  Ilall.*' 

Yes Mrs.  Pryor  is  a  wise,  good  woman :  she  can 

eoonael  you  when  you  need  counsel.'* 

"  For  your  part,  you  have  your  brother  Robert.*' 

**  For  any  right-hand  defections,  there  is  the  Rev.  Matthew* 
son  Uelstone,  M.A.,  to  lean  upon ;  for  any  Icfl-hand  fallingi 
off,  there  is  Hiram  Yorke,  Esq.    Both  elders  pay  you  homage." 

"  I  never  saw  Mrs.  Yorko  so  motherly  to  nny  young  man  as 
ahe  is  to  you.  I  don*t  know  how  you  have  won  her  heart ; 
bat  she  is  more  tender  to  you  than  she  is  to  her  own  sons. 
Yoa  have,  brides,  your  sister,  Hortense.** 

^  It  appears  we  are  both  well  provided." 

**  It  appears  so.** 

•*  How  thankful  we  ought  to  be  I" 

"Yes." 

"  How  contented  I" 

"  Yes.** 

••  For  my  part,  I  am  almost  contented  just  now,  and  very 
thankful.  Gratitude  is  a  divine  emotion :  it  fills  the  heart,  but 
■ot  to  bursting  :  it  warms  it,  but  not  to  fever.  I  like  to  taste 
leisurely  of  bliss :  devoured  in  haste,  I  do  not  know  its  flavor." 

Still  leaning  on  the  back  of  Miss  Keeldar's  chair,  Moore 
watched  the  rapid  motion  of  her  fingers,  as  the  green  and 
purple  garland  grew  beneath  them.  Ailer  a  prolonged  pause, 
he  again  asked, 

"  Is  the  shadow  quite  gone  ?** 

•*  Wholly.  As  I  teas  two  hours  since,  and  as  I  am  now, 
are  two  diifcreot  states  of  existence.  I  believe,  Mr.  Moore, 
Kiieiii  and  fears  nursed  in  silonce  grow  Uke  Titao  infenta." 
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'*  Yon  will  cherish  sach  feelings  no  nune  miilieor* 

"  Not  if  I  dare  speak." 

"  la  using  the  word  *  dare,'  to  whom  do  yon  allade  ?" 

"  To  you." 

**  How  is  it  applicable  to  me  ?" 

"  On  account  of  your  austerity  and  shyness  1*' 

"  Why  am  I  austere  and  shy  ?" 

"  Because  you  are  proud." 

"  Why  am  I  proud  ?" 

*'  I  should  like  to  know :  will  yon  be  good  enoogh  to  teD 


me  ; 


"  Perhaps,  because  I  am  poor,  for  one  reason  :  poverty  aal 
pride  often  go  together." 

"  That  is  such  a  nice  reason :  I  should  be  charmed  to  dit* 
cover  another  that  would  pair  with  it.  Mate  that  turtle,  Mr. 
Moore." 

"  Immediately.  What  do  you  nhink  ojf  marrying  to  lober 
Poverty  many-tinted  Caprice  ?" 

**  Arc  you  capricious  ?" 

"  You  are." 

"  A  libel.    I  am  steady  as  a  rock  :  fixed  as  the  Polar  Star.*' 

**  I  look  out  at  some  early  hour  of  the  day,  and  see  a  fine. 
perfect  rainbow,  bright  with  promise,  gloriout»ly  vpauning  the 
Declouded  welkin  of  life.  An  hour  afterward  I  look  again 
— half  tlie  art'h  is  gone,  and  the  re.H  is  fud^^d.  Still  later,  the 
stern  sky  denies  that  it  ever  wore  so  benign  a  symbol  of  hope." 

"  Well,  Mr.  Moore,  you  should  contend  against  these  change- 
ful humors :  they  are  your  besetting  sin.  One  never  knows 
where  to  have  you." 

•*  Miss  Keeldar,  I  had  once — for  two  years — a  pupil  who 
giew  very  dear  to  me.  Henry  is  dear,  but  she  was  dearer. 
llcnry  never  gives  me  trouble  :  she — well — she  did.  I  think 
she  vexed  nie  twenty-three  houra  out  of  the  twenty-four." 

••  She  was  never  with  you  above  three  hours,  or  at  the  most 
sL\  at  a  time." 

"  She  sometimes  spilled  tho  draught  from  my  cup,  and  stole 
the  food  frum  my  plate  ;  and  when  she  had  kept  me  uuted  fiiff 
a  day  (and  that  did  not  suit  me,  for  I  am  a  man  accustomed 
to  take  my  meals  with  reasonable  relish,  and  to  ascribe  duo 
importance  to  the  rational  enjoyment  of  creature  comlbrU)— '* 

"I  know  you  do.     I  can  teU  what  sort  of  dinners  you  liko 
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Wt— perfeetly  well.     I  know  precisely  the  dishes  yoa  pre* 
fer." 

"  She  robbed  these  dishes  of  flavor,  and  made  a  fool  of  me 
besides.  I  like  to  elecp  well.  lu  my  quiet  days,  when  I 
was  my  own  man,  I  never  quarreled  with  the  night  for  being 
long,  iior  cursed  my  bed  for  its  thorns.  She  changed  all 
this." 

"  Mr.  Moore—" 

"  And  having  taken  from  me  peace  of  mind,  and  ease  of  life, 
ihe  took  from  me  herself,  quite  coolly — -just  as  if,  when  she 
was  gone,  the  world  would  be  all  the  same  to  mc.  I  know 
I  tbpnld  see  her  again  at  some  time.  At  the  end  of  two  years, 
it  fell  out  that  we  encountered  again  undor  her  own  roof, 
where  she  was  mistress.  How  do  you  thuik  she  bore  herself 
towanl  mo,  Miss  Keeldar  ?" 

*'  Ltike  one  who  had  profited  well  by  lessons  learned  fro' 
yoorseJf." 

•*  She  received  mc  haughtily  :  she  meted  out  a  wide  space 
between  us,  and  kept  me  aloof  by  the  reserved  gesture,  the 
imre  and  alienated  glance,  the  word  calmly  civil." 

*'She  was  an  excellent  pupil!.  Having  seen  you  distant, 
■he  at  once  learned  to  withdraw.  Pray,  sir,  admire,  in  her 
hauteur,  a  careful  improvement  on  your  own  coolness." 

"  Conscience,  and  honor,  and  the  most  despotic  necessity, 
dragged  me  apart  from  her,  and  kept  me  sundered  wii^  pon- 
derous fetters.     She  was  fice  :  slie  mij^ht  have  been  clement." 

••  Never  free  to  compromise  her  self-respect :  to  seek  where 
•he  had  been  shunned." 

"Then  the  was  iuconslstcnt :  she  tantalized  as  before. 
When  I  thouj^ht  I  hud  made  up  my  mind  to  seeing  in  her 
oniy  a  lofty  stranger,  slie  would  suddenly  show  niL'  such  a 
glimpse  ol  loving  simplicity — she  would  wann  mc  with  such 
a  beam  of  reviving  sympathy,  she  would  gladden  an  hour  with 
converse  so  gentle,  gay.  and  kindly — that  I  could  no  more  shut 
my  heart  on  her  image,  than  I  could  close  that  door  against 
her  presence.     Explain  why  she  distressed  me  so." 

**  She  could  not  bear  to  be  quite  outcast ;  and  then  she 
would  sometimes  get  a  notion  into  her  head,  on  a  cold,  wet 
day,  that  the  schoolroom  was  no  cheerful  place,  and  feel  it  in- 
enmbent  on  her' to  go  and  see  if  you  and  Heury  kept  up  a  good 
fire ;  and  once  there,  she  liked  to  stay." 


it 
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'*  But  Bbe  slioold  not  be  changeful :  if  the  came  at  all.  ris 

should  come  oflener." 

"  There  is  such  a  thing  as  intrusion.'* 
To-morrcw,  you  will  not  be  as  yon  are  to-day.*' 
I  don't  know.     WiU  you  ?" 

"  I  am  not  mad,  most  noble  Berenioe !  We  may  give  oas 
day  to  dreaming,  but  the  next  we  must  awake ;  and  I  shall 
awake,  to  purpose,  the  morning  you  are  married  to  Sir  Phitip 
Nunnciy.  The  fire  shines  on  you  and  me,  and  shows  ns  Teiy 
clearly  in  the  glass,  Miss  Keeldar,  and  I  have  been  gazing 
on  the  picture  all  the  time  I  have  been  talking.  Look  op! 
What  a  diflercnce  between  your  head  and  mine !  I  look  old 
Cir  thirty !" 

"  You  arc  so  grave ;  you  have  such  a  square  brow ;  aad 
}7ur  face  is  sallow.  I  never  regard  you  as  a  young  man,  oar 
txA  Robert's  junior." 

"  Don't  you  ?  I  thought  nut.  Imagine  Robert's  clear^cat, 
handsome  face  looking  over  my  shoulder.  Does  aot  the  ap- 
parition make  vividly  manifest  the  obtuse  mold  of  my  heavf 
traits  ?  There  !*^  (he  started)  "  I  have  been  expecting  that 
wire  to  vibrate  this  last  half  hour." 

The  dinuer-bell  rang,  and  Shirley  rose. 

"  Mr.  Moore,"  she  said,  as  she  gathered  up  her  silks,  "  havi 
you  heard  from  your  brother  lately  ?  Do  you  know  what  hs 
means  by  staying  in  town  so  longt     Does  he  talk  of  letom- 


mg  ?" 


*'  He  talks  of  returning ;  but  what  has  caused  his  long  ab* 
scnco  I  can  not  tell.  To  speak  the  truth,  I  thought  none  ia 
Yorkshire  knew  better  than  yourself  why  he  was  reluctant  It 
come  home." 

A  crimson  shadow  passed  across  Miss  Keeldar's  cheek. 

'*  Write  to  him,  and  urge  him  to  come,"  she  said.  "  I  know 
there  has  been  no  impolicy  in  protracting  his  absence  thus  iar. 
it  is  good  to  let  the  mill  stand  while  trade  is  so  bad ;  but  ha 
must  not  abandon  the  country." 

•*  I  am  aware,"  said  Louis,  "  that  he  had  an  interview  with 
you  the  evening  before  ho  hi\,  and  I  saw  him  quit  Fieldhead 
afterward.  I  read  his  countenance,  or  tried  to  read  it  lie 
turned  from  me.  I  divined  that  he  would  be  long  away. 
Some  fine  slight  fin^xers  have  a  woiulrous  knack  at  pulverisog 
•  man's  brittle  pride      I  su^)>o.;»'  I<<'lN?rt  put  i.m.mnrh  iru*l 
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in  his  manly  beauty  and  native  gentlemanhood.  Fhose  are 
better  ofi'who,  being  destitute  of  advantage,  can  not  cberidi 
leliuaon.     But  I  will  write,  and  say  you  advise  his  return." 

"  Do  not  say  /  advise  his  return,  but  that  his  return  is  a^ 
visable." 

The  second  bell  rang,  and  Miss  Keeldar  obeyed  its  call. 


CHAPTER  XXIX. 

LOUIS   MOORE. 

LotTis  Moore  was  used  to  a  quiet  life :  being  a  quiet  man. 
he  endured  it  bettcf  than  most  men  would  :  having  a  larga 
world  of  his  own  in  his  own  head  and  heart,  he  tolerated  con- 
finement to  a  small,  still  comer  of  the  real  world  very  pa 
taently. 

How  hushed  is  Fieldhead  this  evening  !  All  but  Moore^ 
Bftti  Keeldar,  the  whole  family  of  the  Sympsons,  evcu  Henry 
—•re  gone  to  Nuunely.  Sir  Philip  would  have  them  come : 
he  wi^ed  to  make  them  acquainted  with  his  mother  and  sis- 
ters, who  a^  now  at  the  Priory.  Kind  gentleman  as  the 
baronet  is,  he  asked  the  tutor  too  ;  but  the  tutor  would  much 
sooner  have  made  an  appointment  with  the  ghost  of  the  Earl 
of  Huntingdon,  to  meet  him,  and  a  shadowy  ring  of  his  merry 
men,  under  the  canopy  of  the  thickest,  blackest,  oldest  oak  io 
Nunnely  Forest.  Yes,  ho  would  rather  have  appointed  tryste 
with  a  phantom  abbess,  or  mist-pale  nun,  among  the  wet  and 
weedy  relics  of  that  ruined  sanctuary  of  theirs,  moldering  in 
the  core  of  the  wood.  Louis  Moore  longs  to  have  something 
near  him  to-night :  but  not  the  boy-baronet,  nor  his  benefolent 
but  stem  mother,  nor  his  patrician  sisters,  nor  one  soul  of  the 
Sympsons. 

This  night  is  not  calm :  the  equinox  still  struggles  in  its 
•torms.  The  wild  rains  of  the  day  are  abated :  the  great 
iinele  cloud  disparts  and  rolls  away  from  heaven,  not  p&flsing 
and  leaving  a  sea  all  sapphire,  but  tossed  Irioyant  before  a 
oontinned.  long-sounding,   high-rushing  moonlight   tenc^caX 
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The  Moon  reikis  glorious,  glad  of  llio  ^ale ;  u  gl>4  aa  ifi 
ga*e  hMiclf  (o  bis  Rctee  cflrpj*  witli  love.  No  Etulyiti 
will  walcti  for  hia  goildi'M   lu-ni^ht  :  theie  on*  no  floruit 

on  [he  raouulaius ;  uid  il  it  well,  for  lo-iiight  •ho 

Mooro — Biltiog  in  the  school-room — heard  the  stomi  tw 
Touud  (lie  olher  ^nble,  and  along  ibe  faaJI-front :  this  nid  V) 
theltercd.  He  wanted  no  shelter;  he  deured  no  swU« 
sounds,  or  scivencd  position. 

■■  All  the  parlors  nre  empty,"  said  he  :  "'  I  ■tn  «ck  «t  bna] 
of  this  cell." 

He  left  it,  onil  went  where  ihe  c«aenienU.  laijrcr  nnil  (tm 
than  the  branch -Be  rceiied  lattice  of  his  own  npartinoat,  ■< 
tiiitled  unimpeded  the  dark-hlue,  iha  silver- HvccccJ,  tbs  iti; 
ring  and  sweeping  vbion  of  the-  autumn  ni^bt-skjr.  II*  rsi 
ned  no  caudle ;  unnecdud  wn*  lamp  or  firo :  the  brood  tn 
clear,  though  cloud-crussi-d  and  fluctuating  beam  of  tfas  tiMB 
shone  oa  every  floor  and  wall. 

Mooie  wajiders  through  all  ihc  rooms :   he  ttttm  fu 
a  phanlom  from  parlor  to  pnrlnr.     In  tho  oak-raom  tw  Mopi 
this  ia  not  chill,  and  polished,  and  firclesg  like  ths  Mkm  ~  '** 
hearth  is  hot  ancl  ruddy  ;  the  cinders  tinkle  in  ths  ui 
heat  or  their  clear  glow;  noar  thfl  ng  u  a  httlo  woftti 
a  desk  upon  it,  a  olmir  near  it. 

Docs  the  vifiioa  Moore  haa  trockml  occupy  that  diurl 
Vuu  would  ihiuk  fo,  could  you  see  him  cuiniling  imSan  iL 
There  ia  as  much  iut«rcgt  now  in  his  eye,  and  ai  niueh  »§• 
niticanCD  in  his  fac«,  iu  if  in  this  household  solitude  be  hM 
fiiuuJ  a  living  mmipanion.  and  was  going  to  »peak  \a  it. 

He  makes  diK'ovctics.  A  ha:;,  a  amall  satin  bag,  hanga 
ou  th(.>  chair-hack.  Tlu  dcik  is  open,  tlin  kr^ya  ani  in  the 
lock  :  a  pretty  scat,  a  silver  pen.  a  crimmu  berry  ot  two  if 
ripe  Iruit  on  a  green  leaf,  a  small,  clean,  ileticnto  gl 
trifles  nt  once  decorate  and  disnrnm^  the  slaiuTtboj  itnw 
Order  lurbids  detaihi  in  a  picture :  >ha  puU  tlicm  tiddy  awayj 
but  dciails  give  chaim. 

Moore  spoke. 

"  Uer  m^k,"  lie  aid  :  "  here  abo  hu  bono — oinl^  ak 
Irortive  thing ' — colled  away  in  ha*lo,  doubtless,  and  iiii| 
linjt  to  nturu  Olid  put  all  to  richla.    Why  docs  tho  Imtc 
tanatioa  iu  hsr  fiM^pliula !    Whtnct'  did  she  ac^otn  Uh  , 
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hLo  Wdiws,  aud  never  ofiend  ?    There  u  alwDys  *oniothinf{ 

K«liidu  in  her,  had  the  reprinUDd  never  »etlle«  in  iti*plcagure 

'  B  heart ;   but,  for  her  lover  or  her  husband,  when  it  hod 

a  while  in  words,  would  DatursJty  melt  from  his  lips 

I.     Belter  pass  half  an  hour  in  remoDslraling  with 

1  0,  day  in  admiring  or  praising  any  other  wonian 

Am  I  luuttering  ? — soliloquizing  ?      Stop  that." 

e  did  stop  it.     Ho  stood  thinking ;  and  then  he  made  an 

ingcmuul  for  his  ovcuing's  comfort. 

'*G  dropped  the  curtains  over  the  brnail  window  and  ri*gal 
:  he  shut  out  Sovereign  and  Court  and  Starry  Artniea ; 
led  fuel  to  the  hot  but  fast-wasting  fire  ;  he  lit  a  candle, 
Evhtoh  there  were  a  pair  on  the  table ;  he  placed  anothei 
'r  opciosita  (hat  near  the  work-Btanil,  ouu  (hen  ho  sat 
a.  His  next  movement  was  to  take  froui  Ids  pocket  a 
L  thick  book  of  blank  paper  ;  lo  produce  a  peneil ;  and  la 
I  In  write  in  a  cramp,  compact  hand.  Cuma  near,  by 
as,  Keadcr :  du  not  be  shy  :  Bloop  over  his  shouldii 
wly,  and  read  as  hu  scribbles. 

'    ~     'no  o'diMik ;  the  carriage  will  not  return  befer* 

1  certain.     Fret'dom  is  mine  till  then  :  till  then, 

(ay  occupy  her  room ;  sit  opposite  her  chair ;  rust  my  el- 

on  bcr  table ;  have  her  little  rnemenloe  about  me. 

I  UKcd  nlhcr  to  iikc  Sohtudo — to  fancy  her  a  somewhat 

t  ^nd  acrioui,  yet  fair  nymph  ;  an  Oread,  descending  to 

B  from  lone  tnoonlain-poscs  ;  aomctliing  of  the  blue  mist  of 

t*  in  her  array,  and  of  their  chill  breeze  in  her  bt«alh — 

k  much,  abo,  of  their  solemn  beauty  in  her  mien.     I  ones 

■Id  eoort  her  serenely,  and  imagine  my  heart  easier  when 

■hi  her  to  it — all  mute,  but  majc«lic. 

J" Since  that  day  1  called  S.  lo.oie  ia  the  school-room,  and 

k  eojac  and  sat  so  near  my  nde :  since  she  opened  tho 

3  of  her  mind  to  mo — aakcd  my  prolootion — appcaln' 

y  strength  :  sineo  Ibat  hour.  I  abhor  SoLludo.     Cold  ab 

m— Ueshless  skeleluu — daugfalir — mother — and  nuitr 

>atb! 

t  ii  pleaiant  to  write  about  what  i«  near  and  dfwr  as  Ibt 
>f  juy  hnart :  none  o|in  deprive  me  of  thin  liltte  book,  and, 
igh  tliis  pencil.  I  can  say  lo  il  -wli&l  I  will — say  what  i 
t  mier  lo  noUung   bring — »ay  what  1  dare  not  Wrt«* 

i>d. 
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"  Wo  hare  uarooly  eiicounlcrcil  ench  other  aincw  tlist  wn 
ing.     Once,  when  I  was  alono  in  tha  drawing  room,  xvkiag 
A  book  or  Heury'e,  she  entered,  dre»cd  Ibr  u  concert  at  Slf 
bro'.     ShyiifH— /i-v  ahyneEs,  not  mine — drew  a  silver  tbJ 
betwuirti  UH.    Muoh  canl  have  I  heard  and  read  about 
en  inodt^Bty  ;'  but,  properly  us«d,  and  oat  hiekne}-ed.  tim  wnnlt 
are  good  and  appropriate  words  :  as  she  passed  to  the  windcFV, 
alter  tacitly  but  gracefully  icoognizing  me,  I  eould  call  ' 
nothing  in  my  own  miud  eave  'Etainlcss  virgin :'  to  mjr  pvp 
ception,  a  dolicalc  splendor  robed  her,  and  the  iDodccty  of 
girlhood  was  her  halo.     I  may  be  the  most  fotuitoiM,  as  I 
am  one  of  the  plainest,  of  men ;   bnt.  in  troth,  tfait  i 
neaa  of  hers  touched  mo  eif[ui«itety :  it  flatterod  oif  Si 
sensations.     I  looked  a  stupid  block,  I  dnre  tny :  I  ws>  » 
with  a  life  of  Paradise,  as  she  turni'd  /irr  glanee  fma 
glance,  and  soflly  averted  her  hoail  to  hide  tho  mllBSiM 
h«i  chuck. 

"  I  know  Ihi^  ii  the  talk  of  a  dreamer— of  a  rapt, 
lunatic  :  1  do  dreuiii :  1  u-i/l  dream  now  and  then 
ill*  has  inspired  romanoe  iulo  my  prosaic  eompoiiitoa,  ha# 
5au  I  help  il  ? 

'■  What  a  oliild  bKo  is  soroeumM  '.  Whtl 
l«d,  untatight  thing  !  I  see  her  now,  looking  up  into  raybea^' 
and  entrcatinrr  me  lo  prevent  them  from  smothering  her,  and 
to  be  suru  and  give  her  a  slron*  nareotie  :  I  »ea  lu-r  rmaSim 
ing  tliat  shft  was  not  m  sclf-BulGouifr.  w  independent  of  lyia 
■,  u  people  thought :  I  eee  tho  seea-t  inar  Urap  ijuielli 
I  hor  oyelash.  She  said  I  thought  her  -t-'Hrh  nwl  1 
did.  Sho  imagined  I  despised  her.  Despised  herf  it  mi 
unutterably  awuet  lo  feel  myself  at  onoe  near  her  sad  wibot* 
her :  lo  b«  conteious  uf  a  natural  right  and  pDWfr  Is  raBtaii 
her,  aa  a  husband  should  sustain  his  wile. 

"  I  worship  b«r  [wrrections ;  but  it  i^  her  faiilta.  ct  bI  lead 
hurfoiblos,  that  bring  her  wear  to  me — that  ncfltlo  her  to  m] 
heart — that  fold  her  about  with  my  low— «ocI  tliat  far  k 
moat  fclfish,  but  liwjdy-natural  reawn :  tlie»e  fuulu  aw  1 
He|w  by  whteli  T  mount  lo  atcundaney  o»er  bee.     ItA^t 
a  trimmed,  arlifi>-ial  mound,  without  iae<]ualiiy,  wlntTanb 
would  she  otll-r  the  foot!     "it  is  ihe  natnral  bill,  «nili 
mossy  breaks  and  hollows,  vihose  slope  invites 
pluasure  lu  k^Jii 


iNithy,  I 
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"  To  iooTo  metaphor.     It  delights  my  cjc  lo  look  on  hci : 

B  RnU  mc:  if  I  wore  a  king,  and  she  tho  housemaid  thul 

ivpt  my  palace-iloin — across  all  that  space  belwcca  iiB — 

knf  eye  would  reconnize  her  quahties ;  a  true  pulse  would 

in  my  heart,  though  on  unspanned  guJf  made  ao- 

aintmice  inipossible.     If  I  were  a  gentleman,  nod  stiu  wail- 

d  on  mo  as  a  servant,  I  could  not  help  liking  that  Shirley. 

B  from  her  her  education — take  her  ornaments,  her  sump- 

kiouf  dress — all  extrinsic  advantages — take  all  graco.  but 

a  the  symmetry  of  her  form  renders  merititble  ;  present 

>r  to  mo  at  a  cottage-door,  in  a  staiTgowu  ;  let  her  offer  mo 

Riere  a  draught  of  water,  with  that  siniie — with  that  n-arm 

pod-will  with  which  she  now  dispenses  manorial  hospitality 

—I  should  like  her.    I  should  n-ish  to  slay  an  hour :  I  should 

r  to  tAlIc  with  that  rustic.     I  should  not  foci  as  I  noto 

:  I  should  dud  in  tier  nothing  divine :  but  whenever  I  met 

•  vooiig  peasant,  it  would  be  with  pleasure — whenever  I 

I  faer,  it  would  be  with  regret. 

,   "  How  ouljiably  careless  in  her  to  leave  het  detik  open. 

B  I  know  nhe  has  money !     In  the  lock  hong  the  keys 

I  all  bi>r  re|iOBi lories,  of  her  verj-  jcwel-oasket.     There  is  a 

B  in  that  little  sutin  bug  :  I  see  tho  tassel  of  silver  beads 

_ing  out.    That  spectaclu  would  jirovoku  my  brother  Rob- 

:  »11  bur  little  fuiliugs  would,  1  know,  be  a  source  of  irri- 

n  to  him  ;  if  they  rt^x  inc,  it  is  a  most  jUcnsuraldc  voxii- 

:  I  delight  to  find  htn  at  tnull.  and  were  I  always  rosi- 

t  with  her,  I  am  awnre  she  would  be  no  niggard  in  tbos 

listniug  to  inyeojaymeiil.     She  would  Just  give  me  aome- 

itig  to  (io  ;  to  rootUy  :  a  themo  for  my  tutuT-lecCuTcs.     1 

ever  lecture  Henry  ;  never  feel  disposed  to  do  so  :  if  h«  (toes 

-and  that  is  very  seldom,  dear  exccUoiit  lad  I — a  word 

:  oftcu  I  ilo  no  more  ihftu  shako  my  head :  but  tho 

L  her  '  mi  no  is  mutin'  meets  my  eye,  esposluktory 

nil  crowd  to  my  lips :  from  a  tacilum  man.  I  believo  she 

wtkl  tratiifonn  me  into  a  talker.     Whuneu  eumes  the  d«- 

I  take  ill  ttial  talk  1     It  puatles  inysulf  tDinclimM  :  thv 

I  crane,  tnatin.  liu/uin  is  her  mood,  conH^ijueuily  tba 

ooeoaiou  slie  gives  mo  iar  disspprvbaUaa,  tho  moio  I 

BT,  the  better  I  like  her.     Bhe  »  never  wilder  th«a 

WhoD  Mintpjieil  in  ber  habit  and  hat ;  nevar  lass  tiianascaUs 

thu  whan  she  and  Zoe  ooma  iu  berf  (ma  »  ncn  '«\iXv  'Caa 
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wild  on  the  hills ;  auJ  I  coofoM  it — to  this  intito  p»ipj  I  iii»y 
confess  it — I  have  irajted  an  houi  in  the  court,  for  ibp  chaoc* 
of  witnes.uug  hor  relurn,  and  for  the  dcnrcr  chnacc  of  re«n*- 
in^  hor  iu  lur  arms  from  the  saddle.  I  hftvo  noticed  (af  aim, 
it  is  to  tliis  pa<!0  only  I  would  make  the  rornaHc)  tital  kha 
wilt  never  perroil  any  man  but  myself  to  rmdpr  her  that  a» 
Ei«taD(;c.  I  havo.Eccn  bcr  politely  decline  Sir  Philip  Ntutae- 
ly's  aid  :  she  is  always  mighty  gcntlo  with  her  youns  bare- 
net  ;  tiiighly  tender  of  his  feelings,  formoth.  and  of  hi>  vny 
thin-ski iiucd  amour-propre  :  I  have  marked  her  haughtilj  i*- 
jeot  Sam  Wynne's.  Now  I  know — my  heart  knows  il,  fm 
it  baa  felt — that  aha  resigns  herself  in  me  imrcluctaolly :  is 
ehe  oousciouB  how  my  strength  rejoices  to  sorre  her  t  I  my- 
celf  am  not  her  slave — I  declare  it — but  my  faculties  gaiba 
to  her  beauty,  like  the  genii  to  the  glisten  of  the  Lamp.  JUl 
my  knowledge,  all  my  prudence,  all  my  calm,  and  all  tnt 
power,  Btand  in  her  prcsciico  humbly  waiting  a  ta^  Iliiw 
glad  they  are  when  a  mandate  oomea !  What  joy  they  lab 
in  the  toil  she  assies  !     Docs  she  know  il  1 

"  I  have  called  her  corclcfs  :  it  is  remarkablu  that  her  ou» 
teisnesB  n^ver  compromises  her  reiiiicment ;  indeed,  tliraa^ 
tliit  very  iMtphoIo  of  chametcr,  the  reality,  depth,  pxmuifaB 
of  that  refinement  may  bo  ascertained :  a  whole  ^anwil 
sometimes  covers  ineageriiess  and  malformation  ;  throng  • 
rent  sleevor  a  fuir,  round  ann  may  be  revealed.  I  baT«  mm 
and  bandied  many  of  her  possessions,  beeaueo  they  mn  ft» 
queully  astray.  I  never  saw  any  thing  that  did  not  [voc'uin 
Iha  lady  :  nothing  sordid,  nothing  soiled  ;  in  one  sense  she  is 
an  serupiilouB  as  in  anothi^r  she  is  unthinking ;  as  a  nruaat 
(rirl,  she  would  go  ever  trim  and  cleanly.  Look  at  tae  wn 
kid  of  this  lilllc  glove — at  the  fresh,  uusuUted  aatin  oftlw 
bag. 

"  What  a  diiTennce  there  is  between  S.  and  that  pgari,  C. 
H-  '■  Caroline,  1  I'ancy,  is  tlic  soul  of  conadentioua  punr1ul> 
ity  and  nice  oxaolitude  ;  she  would  prt^nolj-  suit  the  dcmw 
tic  habits  of  a  certain  fastidious  kinsman  of  mine  :  so  d-tlirate, 
dexterous,  quaint,  quiok.  rjnii;!  ;  all  done  tn  a  miuuta,  all  ar> 
tanged  to  a  strawbreadih  :  slic  -nmuld  suit  Rolwit ;  but  vbal 
oeuUl  /  do  with  any  Ihin^  m  ncvly  baltlgM?  •S6«  is  tat 
equal ;  poor  as  myself;  she  is  certainly  pretty  :  a  little  &« 
fiulls  head  hers  ,  Rairndlc  in  feature,  quilv  EngUth  in  oxpn» 
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Bon :  all  insular  grace  and  purity  ;  but  where  is  there  any 
thing  to  alter,  any  thing  to  endure,  any  thing  to  reprimand, 
to  be  anxious  about  ?  There  she  is,  a  lily  of  the  valley,  un- 
tinted»  needing  no  tint.  What  change  could  improve  her  ? 
What  pencil  dare  to  paint  ]  My  sweet-heart,  it*  I  ever  have 
one,  must  bear  nearer  affinity  to  the  rose :  a  sweet,  lively  de- 
light, guarded  with  prickly  peril.  My  wife,  if  I  ever  marry, 
most  stir  my  great  frame  with  a  sting  now  and  then :  she 
must  furnish  use  to  her  husband's  vast  mass  of  patience.  I 
wai  not  made  so  enduring  to  be  mated  with  a  lamb  :  I  should 
find  nu>re  congenial  responsibility  in  the  charge  of  a  young 
lioness  or  leopardess.  I  like  few  things  sweet,  but  what  are 
likewise  pungent ;  few  things  bright,  but  what  are  likewise 
hot.  I  like  the  summer  day,  whose  sun  makes  fruit  blush 
and  com  blanch.  Beauty  is  never  so  beautiful  as  when,  if  I 
teaze  it,  it  wreathes  back  on  me  with  spirit.  Fascination  is 
never  so  imperial  as  when,  roused  and  half  ireful,  she  threat* 
ens  transformation  to  fierceness.  I  fear  I  should  tire  of  the 
mute,  monotonous  innocence  of  tho  lamb  ;  I  should  ere  long 
feel  as  burdensome  the  nestling  dove  which  never  stirred  in 
my  bosom ;  but  my  patience  would  exult  in  stilling  the  flut- 
terings  and  training  the  energies  of  the  restless  merlin.  In 
managing  the  wild  instincts  of  the  scarce  manageable  '  bete 
fauve'  my  powers  would  revel. 

"  Oh,  my  pupil  I  Oh,  Peri  I  too  mutinous  for  heaven — ^too 
innocent  for  hell !  never  shall  I  do  more  than  see,  and  wor- 
ship, and  wish  for  thee.  Alas  !  knowing  I  could  make  thee 
happy,  will  it  be  my  doom  to  see  thee  possessed  by  those  who 
have  not  that  power  ? 

"  However  kindly  the  hand — if  it  is  feeble,  it  can  not  bend 
Shirley ;  and  she  must  be  bent :  it  can  not  curb  her,  and  she 
mnst  bo  curbed. 

•*  Beware  !  Sir  Philip  Nunnely  I  I  never  see  you  walking 
or  sitting  at  her  side,  and  observe  her  lips  compressed,  or  her 
brow  knit,  in  resolute  endurance  of  some  trait  of  your  charac- 
ter which  she  neither  admires  nor  likes ;  in  determined  toler- 
ation of  some  weakness  she  believes  atoned  for  by  a  virtue, 
but  which  annoys  her,  despite  that  belief:  I  never  mark  the 
grave  glow  of  her  face,  the  unsmiling  sparkle  of  her  eye,  the 
riight  recoil  of  her  whole  frame  when  you  draw  a  little  too 
nunr,  and  ga'se  a  little  too  expressively*  and  whia^  ^  \axv\ft 
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too  warmly :  I  never  witness  these  tilings  but  I  think  of  the 
fiiUe  of  Semele  revened. 

*'  It  is  not  the  daughter  of  Cadnius  I  see  ;  nor  do  I  realize 
her  fatal  longing  to  look  on  Jove  in  the  majesty  of  his  god> 
head.  It  is  a  priest  of  Juno  that  stands  before  me,  watching 
late  and  lone  at  a  shrine  in  an  Argivo  temple.  For  years  of 
solitary  ministry  he  has  lived  on  dreams :  there  is  divine  mad* 
uess  upon  him :  he  loves  the  idol  he  serves,  and  prays  day 
and  night  that  his  phrensy^may  be  fed,  and  that  the  Ox-eyed 
may  smile  on  her  votary.  She  has  heard ;  she  will  be  pro- 
pitious. All  Argos  slumbers.  The  doors  of  the  temple  are 
shut ;  the  priest  waits  at  the  altar. 

"  A  shock  of  heaven  and  earth  is  iclt — not  by  the  slumber- 
ing city ;  only  by  that  lonely  watcher,  brave  and  unshaken  io 
his  fanaticism.  In  the  midst  of  silence,  with  no  preluding 
sound,  he  is  wrapped  in  sudden  light.  Through  the  roof- 
through  the  rent,  wide-yawning,  vast,  white-bla^g  blue  of 
heaven  above,  pours  a  wondrous  descent — dread  as  the  down- 
rushing  of  stars.  Ho  has  what  he  asked  :  withdraw — forbear 
to  look — I  am  blinded.  I  hear  in  that  fane  an  uuspcakab»' 
sound — would  that  I  could  not  hear  it !  I  sec  an  iusufiera 
ble  glory  burning  terribly  between  the  pillars.  Gods,  be  ncr- 
rtiful,  and  quench  it ! 

"  A  pious  Argive  enters  to  make  an  early  oflering  in  Ihf 
cool  dawn  of  morning.  There  was  thunder  in  the  night :  tbi 
bolt  fell  here.  The  shrine  is  shivered*:  the  marble  pavement 
round,  s])lit  and  blackened.  Saturnia's  statue  rises  chaste, 
grand,  untouched  :  at  her  feet  piled  ashes  lie  pale.  No  priest 
remains  :  lie  who  watched  will  bo  seen  no  more. 

"  There  is  the  carriage !  Let  me  lock  up  the  desk  and 
pocket  the  keys :  she  will  be  seeking  them  to-morrow :  sbt 
will  have  to  come  to  me.     I  hear  her — 

"  *  Mr.  Moore,  have  you  seen  my  keys  V 

"  So  she  will  say  in  her  clear  voice,  speaking  with  reluclf 
ance,  looking  ashamed,  conscious  that  lliis  is  the  twentieth 
time  of  asking.  I  will  tantalize  her  :  keep  her  with  me,  ex-  * 
pecting,  doubting ;  and  when  I  do  restore  them,  it  shall  not 
be  ^^ithout  a  lecture.  Here  is  the  bag,  too,  and  the  purse; 
the  glove— ^n — seal.  She  shall  wring  them  all  out  of  dm 
slowly  and  separately  :  oidy  by  eonii^ion,  penitence,  entreaty. 
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I  neTcr  can  touch  her  hand,  or  a  rioglel  of  her  head,  or  a 
ribbon  of  her  dress,  but  I  will  make  privileges  for  myself: 
erery  feature  of  her  face,  her  bright  eyes,  her  lips,  shall  go 
tfarough  each  change  they  know,  for  my  pleasure  :  display 
Mch  exquisite  variety  of  glance  and  curve,  to  dslight — thriU 
—perhaps,  more  hopelessly  to  enchain  mo.  If  I  must  be  her 
dave,  I  will  not  lose  my  freedom, for  nothing/' 
He  locked  the  desk,  ])ocketed  all  the  p«N>perty,  and  went 


CHAPTER  XXX. 

RUSHEDOE,  A   CONFESSIOIUL. 

Evert  body  said  it  was  high  time  for  Mr.  Moore  to  returu 
borne :  all  Briarfield  wondered  at  his  strange  absence,  and 
Whinbury  and  Nunncly  brought  each  its  separate  contribu* 
tion  of  amazement. 

Was  it  known  why  he  stayed  away  ?  Yes  :  it  was  known 
tiventy — forty  times  over  ;  there  being,  at  least,  forty  plausi- 
ble reasons  adduced  to  account  for  the  unaccountable  circum- 
lUnce.  Business,  it  was  not — tluit  the  gossips  agreed  :  he 
had  achieved  the  business  on  which  he  departed  long  ago : 
his  finir  ringleaders  he  liad  soon  scented  out  and  run  down ; 
he  had  attended  their  trial,  heard  their  conviction  and  seu- 
tenoe,  and  seen  them  safely  shipped  prior  to  transportation. 

This  was  known  at  Briarfield :  tho  newspapers  had  report- 
ed it :  the  **  Stilbro'  Courier"  had  given  every  particular,  with 
amplifications.  None  applauded  his  perseverance  or  hailed 
his  success ;  though  the  mill-owners  were  glad  of  it,  trusting 
that  the  terrors  of  Law  vindicated  would  henceforward  par> 
alyze  the  sinister  valor  of  disaflection.  Disaflcction,  however, 
was  still  heard  muttering  to  himself  lie  swore  ominous  oaths 
over  the  drugged  beer  of  ale-houses,  and  drank  strange  toasts 
in  fiery  British  gin. 

One  report  ailirmed  that  Moore  dared  not  come  to  York- 
shire :  he  knew  his  life  was  not  worth  an  hour's  purchase,  if 
lie  did. 

"  I'll  tell  him  that,"  said  Mr.  Yorke,  when  hia  ibramaii 
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meiilinnM  ili<<  rumor ;  "  and  it  that  <1dcs  not  bring  liim  hooM 
fuU-gallop — nothing  will." 

Eilfwr  that  or  some  oilier  motive  prcrnilcd,  at  lart,  1o  t» 
call  liim.  Ho  annouiiced  to  Joe  Scott  the  day  he  shotilil  u> 
rive  at  Slilbro'.  desiring  his  hackney  to  licKnt  to  the  '"Georw* 
for  hia  accommodation  ;  and  Joe  Scott  having  inlbrnied  Jlr. 
Yoike,  that  gentleman  made  it  io  his  way  to  meet  hint-        ' 

It  was  murkct-dny  :  Moore  arfiwd  in  time  to  take  hii  Bto* 
111  iiUcc  at  the  market  dinner.  As  Bomothing  of  a  tinnier—' 
and  as  a  man  of  note  and  action — thu  asscmbJiMl  mmnoliiotni^ 
era  received  him  with  a  certain  distiiiclion,  Sotno — who  la 
puhlie  would  scarcely  have  dari^d  to  anknuwledgi!  his  aeqnaia^ 
anee,  lest  a  little  of  the  hate  and  vengeance  laid  up  in  Uot* 
for  him  Bhould  perchance  have  fallen  on  them — in  pnral* 
hailed  him  as  in  Eomo  sort  their  champion.  When  the  wia« 
had  circulated,  tUcir  respect  would  tiave  kindled  la  entltiui- 
aim,  had  not  Moore's  uiishakea  nonchalance  held  it  in  a 
luw,  smoldering  state. 

Mr.  Yorlce — tho  permanent  president  of  these  dt 
witncKcd  liis  young  friend's  bearing  with  exceeding 
oency.     If  one  thing  ennld  slir  his  temper  or  cxcitis  hit 
t«inpl  more  than  another,  it  was  to  eeo  a  man  bcfcok 
flatlpry  or  elate  with  populsrily      If  one  thing  (meoll 
Hootlicd,  and  charmed  bm  especially,  it  was  the  spoetMlli 
a  public  character  incapablo  of  relishing  his  puUicity :  ' 
pabic,  I  sny ;  disjlain  would  bijt  hare  inceiucd — it  was 
lerence  that  appeasi'd  his  rough' spirit. 

Robert,  loaning  hack  in  hi*  ohstr,  qnict  .iml  nlin  *•  i 
while  the  clolhiers  and  bliuiket-raokers  v.i'-r. 
and  rehearsed  bin  deuds — many  of  them   i 
flatteries  with  coaree  inveolives  against  tl,; 
was  a  delectable  wght  for  Mr.  Yurko.     11.=  U^. . 
ih*  pleasing  cout-ietion  that  these  grosa  eulogi 
Mnora  iecply,  and  mnJe  him  half  sooni  hinueiri 
On  abase,  on  rqiroai^h,  on  calumny,  it  is  easy  t 
Dairtful  indeed  is  llie  pnnccyric  »•{  those  wo  cuul 
Wl  Mouru  guzi;d  with  a  brilliojit  cuunli^iauo! 
crowds  from  a  hotililo  bustingi:  ho  had  hroaih 
if  unpopularity  with  guUanl  bearing  and  soul  i 
drooped  his  head  under  thu  half-bred  tradesmen' 
Annk  cha^tied  beforo  their  congrsinlatioiu. 
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York6  coiild  not  help  asking  him  how  ho  liked  his  su^port- 

,  and  whether  he  did  not  think  they  did  honor  to  his  cause. 
J*  But  it  is  a  pity,  lad,"  he  added,  **  that  you  did  not  hang 
tkeae  four  samples  of  the  Uuwashed.  If  you  had  managed 
that  feat,  the  gentry  here  would  have  riven  the  horses  out 
ff  the  coach,  yoked  to  a  score  of  asses,  and  diawn  you  into 
Itilbro'  like  a  conquering  general." 

Afoore  aoon  forsook  the  wine,  broke  from  the  party,  and 
took  the  road.  In  less  than  five  minutes  Mr.  Yorke  followed 
iiim :  they  rode  out  of  Stilbro'  together. 

It  was  early  to  go  home,  but  yet  it  was  late  in  the  day : 
the  last  lay  of  the  sun  had  already  faded  from  the  cloud-edges, 
and  the  October  night  was  casting  over  the  moorlands  the 
shadow  of  her  approach. 

Mr.  Yorke — moderately  exhilarated  with  his  moderate  li- 
bations, and  not  displeased  to  see  young  Moore  again  in  York 
ahire,  and  to  have  him  for  his  comrade  during  the  long  ride 
home — took  the  discourse  much  to  himself.  He  touched  brief- 
ly, but  scofHugly,  on  the  trials  and  the  conviction ;  ho  passed 
thenoe  to  tkc  gossip  of  the  neighborhood,  and,  ere  long,  he  at- 
tacked Moore  on  his  own  personal  concerns. 

"Bob,  I  believe  you  are  worsted  ;  and  you  deserve  it.  All 
was  smooth.  Fortune  had  fallen  in  love  with  you :  sho  had 
decreed  you  the  first  prize  in  her  wheel — twenty  thousand 
pooods :  she  only  required  that  you  should  hold  your  hand  out 
and  take  it.  And  what  did  you  do  ]  You  called  fbr  a  horse 
and  rode  a-hunting  to  Warwickshire.  Your  Ma'ect-heart— 
Fortune,  I  mean — was  pcricctly  indulgent.  She  said,  <  I'll 
excuse  him:  he's  young.'  She  waited  like  'Patience  on  a 
monument,'  till  the  chase  was  over,  and  tlie  vermin-prey  run 
down.  She  expected  you  would  come  back  then  and  be  a 
food  lad  :  you  might  still  have  had  her  first  prize. 

"  It  capped  her  beyond  expression,  and  me  too,  to  find  that, 
instead  of  thundering  home  in  a  break-neck  gallop,  and  lay- 
Ing  your  assize  laurels  at  her  feet,  you  coolly  took  eoach  up  to 
London.  What  you  have  done  there,  Satan  knows :  nothing 
in  this  world,  I  lielieve,  but  sat  and  sulked:  your  face  wa^ 
never  lily-fair,  but  it  is  olive-green  now.  You're  not  as  bon- 
nie  as  you  were,  man." 

''And  who  is  to  have  this  prize  you  talk  so  much  about  1* 

**  Only  a  baronot :  that  is  all.     I  have  not  \  doubt  in  in| 
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own  mmd  you*ve  lo&t  her :  she  will  be  Lady  Nunnely  beAet 
Christmas." 

"  Hem  I     Quite  probable." 

**  But  she  need  not  to  have  been  Fool  of  a  lad !  I  swev 
you  might  have  had  her  I" 

"  By  what  token,  Mr.  Yorkc  1" 

"  By  every  token.  By  the  light  of  her  eyes,  the  red  of  hef 
cheeks  ;  red  they  grew  when  vour  name  was  me&tioiied« 
though  of  custom  they  are  pale.' 

"  Sly  chance  is  quite  over,  I  suppose  1" 

*'  It  ought  to  be ;  but  try  :  it  is  worth  trying.  I  call  this 
Sir  Philip  milk  and  water.  And  then  he  writes  verses,  they 
say — tags  rhymes.     You  are  above  that.  Bob,  at  all  evcnti." 

'*  Would  you  advise  me  to  propose,  late  as  it  is,  Mr.  Yorkel 
at  the  eleventh  hour  ]'* 

"  You  can  but  make  the  experiment,  Robert.  If  she  hif 
a  fancy  for  you — and,  on  my  conscience,  I  believe  she  has,  oi 
had — she  will  forgive  much.  But,  my  lad,  you  are  laugh- 
ing :  is  it  at  me  ?  You  had  better  gini  at  your  own  pe^ 
verscness.  I  sec,  however,  you  laugh  at  the  wcpng  side  of 
your  mouth  :  you  have  as  sour  a  look  at  this  moment  as  one 
need  wish  to  see.'* 

*•  I  have  so  quarreled  with  myself,  Yorke.  I  have  so  kick- 
ed against  the  pricks;  and  struggled  in  a  strait  waistcoat,  and 
dislocated  my  wrists  with  wrenching  them  in  handcufls,  and 
battered  my  hard  head  by  driving  it  against  a  harder  walL" 

*•  Ila  I  I'lji  glad  to  hoar  that.  Sharp  exercise  yon* !  I 
hope  it  has  done  you  good ;  ta'en  some  of  the  self-conceit  cot 
of  you  1" 

*'  Self-conceit  I  What  is  it  1  Self-respect,  sijlf- tolerance, 
even,  what  are  they  ?  Do  you  sell  the  articles  }  Do  you 
know  any  body  who  does  1  Give  an  indication :  they  would 
fmd  in  me  a  liberal  chapman.  I  would  part  with  my  last 
guinea  this  minute  to  buy." 

'*  Is  it  so  with  you,  Robert  ?  I  fmd  that  spicy.  I  liko  a 
man  to  speak  his  mind.     What  has  gone  wrong  ?" 

'*  The  machinery  of  all  my  nature  ;  the  whole  cngineiy  of 
tnis  human  mill :  the  boiler,  which  I  take  to  be  the  heart,  if 
fit  to  burst." 

**  That  suld  be  putten  i'  print :  t's  striking.  It  s  almoil 
blank  verae.     Ye'll  be  jingling  into  ^netry  just  e'now.     If  tlit 
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afilatus  comes,  givo  way,  Robert ;  never  heed  mc  :  Til  bear 
it  this  whet'*  (time). 

"  IliJeous,  abhorrent,  base  bhiader  !  You  may  commit  in 
a  momeut  what  you  will  r.e  fur  years — what  life  cau  not 
cancel." 

"  Lad,  go  on.  I  call  it  pie,  nuts,  sugar-candy.  I  like  the 
taftte  uncommonly.  Go  on  :  it  will  do  you  good  to  talk  :  the 
moor  is  before  us  now,  and  there  is  no  life  for  many  a  mile 
round." 

**  I  taill  talk.  I  am  not  ashamed  to  tell.  There  is  a  sort  of 
wild  cat  in  my  breast,  and  £  choose  that  you  shall  hear  how 
it  can  yell." 

"  To  me  it  is  music.  What  grand  voices  you  and  Louis 
have  !  When  Louis  sings — tones  off  like  a  soft;  deep  bell,  I've 
lelt  myself  tremble  again.  The  night  is  still :  it  listens :  it 
is  just  leaning  down  to  you,  like  a  black  priest  to  a  blacker 
penitent.  Confess,  lad  :  smooth  naught  down  :  be  candid  as 
jk  convicted,  justified,  sanctified  Methody  at  an  experience- 
meeting.  Make  yourself  as  wicked  as  Beelzebub :  it  will 
ease  your  mind." 

"  As  mean  as  Mammon,  you  would  say.  Yorke,  if  I  got 
off  horseback  and  laid  myself  down  across  the  road,  would 
you  have  the  goodness  lo  gallop  over  me — backward  and  for 
ward — about  t wen ty  t i  mcs  ? " 

**  Wi*  all  the  pleasure  in  life,  if  there  were  no  such  thing 
MM  a  comner's  inquest." 

"  lliram  Yorke,  I  certainly  believed  she  loved  me.  I  have 
teen  her  eyes  S])arkle  radiantly  when  sho  has  found  mo  out  in 
a  crowd :  she  has  flushed  up  crimson  when  she  has  ofiered 
foe  her  hand,  and  said,  *  How  do  you  do,  Mr.  Moore  V 

'*  My  name  had  a  magical  influence  over  her :  when  others 
uttered  it,  she  changed  countenance — I  know  she  did.  She 
pronounced  it  herself  in  the  most  musical  of  her  many  musical 
tones.  She  was  cordial  to  me  ;  she  took  an  interest  in  mo  ; 
the  was  anxious  about  me  ;  she  wished  mc  well ;  she  sought, 
•he  seized  every  opportunity  to  benefit  me.  I  considered, 
paused,  watched,  weighed,  wondered  :  I  could  come  to  but 
otie  conclusion — this  is  love. 

"  I  looked  at  her,  Yorke :  I  saw,  in  her,  youth  and  a  spe- 
oiat  of  beauty.  I  saw  power  in  her.  Uer  wealth  ofiered  me 
llw  redemption  of  my  honor  and  my  standing.     I  owed  hm 
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gralitiidi.'.  Sho  hnd  luiieA  mc  substantially  utd  efbetaaUr  bf  I 
a.  loan  of  livo  tlioiiiaiiil  pouii'Is.  Could  1  retannber  tb^^ 
things?  Could  I  Iwliave  elu)  bv«d  nie?  Could  i  bear  v 
dom  urge  ma  to  marry  her.  aud  disregard  every  dear  odranl* 
^c,  dUbcIievu  every  llutlc^ring  EuggtiBtioii,  di«!aiii  every  « 
weighed  couiis«L  turn  and  leave  hur  ?  Youiig,  graeofnl.  { 
ciiiiu — my  beiiefac tress,  a.ltuched  to  ino.  enamored  of  me- 
used  lo  say  Bu  to  myself:  dwell  on  the  word  ;  moatli  it  v 
aud  over  again ;  swell  over  it  with  a  plea^aat,  pompott*  cu 
[ilauonuy — with  an  tiduiiratiou  dedicatvd  entirely  to  mja 
arid  uuimiiaired  even  by  eetoem  tor  her :  indeed,  1  miM 
deep  secrecy  at  hor  naivote  and  simplicity,  in  being  Um  fi 
to  luve,  and  to  show  it.  That  whip  of  yoiin  wenu  to  !»«•» 
good  heavy  handle,  Vorko  :  you  C4u  awing  it  abont  your  boi 
and  knock  me  outof  theEaddle,  if  you  choueo.  1  itiot^  ntlH 
leliiih  B.  louudering  whack." 

"  Tak'  pationco,  Kobert,  liU  the  moon  rises,  aoil  I  cu  « 
you.  Speak  pUin  out — did  you  lore  her,  w  not  t  I  eid 
like  to  know  :  I  fu«l  curiouR.' 

'■  Sir  .  .  .  Sir — I  say — aho  in  very  pretty,  in  ha  amm  ttjl^ 
and  very  attractive.  Slie  has  a  look,  at  timee.  of  a  tlw 
made  out  of  fire  and  air.  at  whioh  I  stand  and  maml.  will 
out  a  thought  of  clasping  and  kiMiug  it.  1  fiilt  tn  hers  pn 
erful  magnet  to  my  inturost  and  vanity  :  I  ouver  fett  UM  ■ 
ture  meant  her  to  be  my  other  and  belter  a^tf.  Wbeo  s  oH 
tion  on  that  head  ruabed  upon  ine,  1  Hung  it  off.  i^jimgae 
lalJy,  1  should  be  rich  with  her,  and  ruined  wittwal  ha 
rowing  I  would  be  praclical.  aud  not  romaatie." 

"A  very  sensible  resolve.     What  miachief  mom  af  i 

.Job  r- 

"  With  this  aenaiblo  resolve,  I  walked  up  to  Fieldlma4  ■ 
light  last  Augutt :  it  waa  the  vory  ova  of  m 
Qirminghiun— 4or — you  tee — I  waatod  to  ■ 
ipleinlid  prixu  :  1  bad  prcWously  diBjiatched  a  aolc.  iw^umB 
i  private  iulerview.     I  tiiuiid  bcr  at  honni,  atBl  kIdob. 

"  She  recciived  mc  without  cmbarnJuDent,  tor  eh*  ibon 
I  came  on  huniness  :  /  was  embariancd  enough.  Init  ii/t» 
med.  I  hanliy  know  how  I  got  the  nporatioa  ontr ;  bat  I  n 
to  work  in  a  hard,  firm  fashion — tiightliil  enough,  1  d>n  i 
I  utemly  ofiered  inyielf — my  fine  penoo — wilb  ny  debit,  I 
euurw!,  aa  a  *elilinuent. 
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"  It  Texed  me ;  it  kindled  my  ire,  to  find  that  she  ucither 
bluahed,  trembled,  nor  looked  down.     She  responded  : 

" '  I  doubt  whether  I  have  understood  you,  Mr.  Moore.' 

*'  And  I  bad  Ufgo  over  the  whole  prop(»al  twice,  and  word 
it  at  plainly  as  A  B  C,  before  she  would  fully  take  it  in.  And 
then,  what  did  she  do  t  Instead  of  faltering  a  sweet  Yes,  or 
maintaining  a  soil,  confused  silence  (which  would  have  been 
■a  good)»  ahe  started  up,  walked  twice  fast  through  the  room, 
in  the  way  that  she  only  does,  and  no  other  woman,  and 
qaenlatad, 

*'  *  God  bless  me !' 

^  Yorke,4  stood  on  the  hearth,  backed  by  the  mantle-piece ; 
against  it  I  leaned,  and  prepared  for  any  thing — every  thing. 
I  knew  my  doom,  and  I  knew  myself.  There  was  no  misun- 
deiatanding  her  aspect  and  voice.  She  stopped  and  looked 
at  me. 

**  *  God  bless  me  !'  she  pitilessly  repeated,  in  that  shocked, 
indignant,  yet  saddened  accent.  *  You  have  made  a  strange 
proposal :  strange  from  you :  and  if  you  knew  how  strangely 
yon  worded  it,  and  looked  it,  you  would  be  startled  at  your 
■eif.  You  spoke  like  a  brigand  who  demanded  my  purse, 
rather  than  like  a  lover  who  asked  my  heart.' 

**  A  queer  sentence,  was  it  not,  Yorke  ?  and  I  knew,  as  she 
ntteved  it,  it  was  true  as  queer.  Her  words  were  a  mirror  in 
which  I  law  myself. 

*'  I  looked  at  her,  dumb  and  wolfish :  she  at  once  enraged 
and  shamed  me. 

"  *  Gdrard  Moore,  you  know  you  don't  love  Shirley  Keel- 
dar.'  I  might  have  broken  out  into  false-swearing :  vowed 
that  I  did  love  her ;  but  I  could  not  lie  in  her  pure  face :  I 
oould  not  perjure  myself  in  her  truthful  presence.  Besides, 
•uch  hollow  oaths  would  have  been  vain  as  void  :  she  wonld 
no  more  have  believed  me  than  she  would  have  believed  the 
ghoat  of  Judas,  had  he  broken  from  the  night  and  stood  before 
her.  Her  female  heart  had  finer  perceptions  than  to  be  cheated 
into  mistaking  my  half-coarse,  half-cold  admiration,  for  true- 
throbbing,  manly  love. 

"  What  next  happened  ?  you  will  say,  Mr.  Yorke." 

"  Why,  slie  sat  down  in  the  window-seat  and  cried.  Sho 
died  pMitonately :  her  eyes  not  only  rained,  bnt  lightened. 
Th«T  flaihiid,  open,  laige,  daric,  haughty,  upon  ma:   th«i( 
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Hid — '  You  have  pained  me ;  yga  lavo  outraged  ma 
h&ve  deceived  me.' 

"  Shu  udded  wurdB  £oon  to  looks. 

" '  I  did  reaped — I  did  ftdinire — I  ditl  lik«  yoo,'  gb* 
■j-ufi — as  rouuh  tts  if  you  wcru  my  brotlMi :  a: 
wouL  to  make  a  epeoulatiou  oi'  me.    You  would 
to  that  inlil — yout  MuLuch  I' 

"  1  had  lUe  cotunton  eeiieo  to  alMtain  fnm  aoy  woid  of  i 
cuse — any  attempt  at  palliation ;  I  stood  to  bo  tconwd. 

"  Sold  lo  the  devil  fur  the  time  being,  1  wm  ccttunly  i 
latualcd  :  when  I  did  epoak.  what  do  yon  think  I  Mid  T 

" '  What«vo(  my  own  ieoliBga  wore,  I  was  prnuiMl«d  JM 
loved  me.  Miss  Ke«ldaT.' 

"  Beauiiful  I — was  it  not  ?  She  sat  quite  oonroatKlod.  '  1 
it  Hobcrt  Mooro  that  speaks  1'  I  heard  her  tnultcr.  '  Is  it 
man — or  somethiug  Iowit  1' 

"  '  Do  you  meaii,'  she  askod  aloud— ^'  do  yaa  moan  jO 
tltougUt  I  loved  you  as  wo  lovo  those  w«  wiah  to  many  " 

"  It  icoi  my  meaoiuK  :  and  I  said  so. 

" '  You  cunceivud  an  idea  obnoxious  to  a  woman's  feeb 
wor  :  '  you  have  announcod  it  in  a  fashion  n 
a  woman's  soul,  You  insinuate  that  all  tiie  fnuk  Uad 
I  have  shown  yon  has  bc«n  a  complicated,  a  bold,  ta 
modest  maneuver  to  ensnare  a  husband  :  you  imptjr-tlM 
come  hc-ro  out  ol"  pity  to  ofiiir  mo  yow  iuoA,  b 
oanse  I  U&ve  courted  you.  Let  me  say  this :  Year  ^^t  i 
jaundiced  :  you  have  seen  n-rong.  Your  mind  is  WrpaA 
you  havQ  jiidgnl  wrong.  Y'our  tongue  betrays  you  :  yon  an 
B)Kiak  wrong.  I  never  loved  you.  S«  at  rrst  than.  "^ 
he;ut  is  as  pure  of  passion  for  you  as  \-oun  is  banm  of . 
tion  lor  me." 

"  J  hope  I  was  4Ui3wcred,  Yotke  ! 

"  '  I  suem  tu  ho  a  blind,  besotted  sort  of  ponoa,'  yn 

"  •  Luval  you  1'  she  ctiod.     '  Why.  1  havo  boao  tm  ' 
with  you  OS  a  einler — never  shunned  yot 
You  cun  not,'  she  aifirmed,  triumphaatly- 
me  tremble  with  youi  comiug,  nor  aoceleiiuo  my  ] 
your  inHueuce.' 

"  I  aUmged,  that  often,  when  she  spoko  to  a>e,  riM 
and  that  the  sound  of  my  name  mov«d  bar 
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"  Not  for  your  sake  I*  she  declared,  briefly  :  I  urged  expla- 
nation, but  could  p^et  none. 

'* '  When  I  sat  beside  you  at  the  school-feast,  did  you  think 
I  loved  you  then  ?  When  I  stopped  you  in  Maythom  Lane, 
did  you  think  I  loved  you  then  ?  When  I  called  on  yoa  in 
the  counting-house — when  I  walked  "with  you-  on  the  pave- 
inent^-did  you  think  I  loved  you  then  V 

"  So  she  questioned  mo  :  and  I  said,  I  did. 

"  By  the  Lord !  Yorkc — she  rose — she  grew  tall — she  cx- 
jpanded  and  refined  almost  to  iiamc  :  there  was  a  trembling  all 
through  her,  as  in  live  coal,  when  its  vivid  vermilion  is  hottest 

'* '  That  is  to  say,  that  you  have  the  worst  opinion  of  me : 
that  you  deny  me  the  possct^ion  of  all  I  value  most.  That 
is  to  say,  that  I  am  a  traitor  to  all  ipy  sisters :  that  I  have 
acted  as  no  woman  can  act,  without  de^^rading  herself  and  hef 
sex  :  that  I  have  sought  where  the  incorrupt  of  my  kind  nat 
nrally  scorn  and  abhor  to  seek.'  She  and  I  were  silent,  for 
many  a  minute.  '  Lucifer — Star  of  the  Homing !'  she  went 
on,  *  thou  art  fallen.  You — once  high  in  my  esteem — are 
hurled  down :  you— once  intimate  iu  my  friendship — are  cast 
out.    ,Go!' 

"  I  went  not :  I  had  heard  her  voice  tremble — seen  her  lip 
quiver  :  I  knew  another  storm  of  tears  would  fall ;  and  then, 
I  believed,  some  calm  and  some  sunshine  must  come,  and  I 
wooid  wait  for  it. 

^*  Ka  fast,  but  moro  quietly  than  before,  the  warm  rain 
streamed  down  :  there  was  another  sound  in  her  weeping — a 
softer,  more  regretful  sound.  While  I  watched,  her  eyes  lift- 
ed to  me  a  gaze  more  reproachful  than  haughty — more  monxn- 
ful  than  incensed. 

"  'O,  Moore  1*  said  she :  *it  was  worse  than  Et  tu,  Bmte!* 

"  I  relieved  myself  by  what  should  have  been  a  sigh,  but  it 
became  a  groan.  A  sense  of  Caiu-like  desolation  made  my 
breast  acho 

"  •  There  has  been  error  in  what  I  have  done,'  I  said,  *  and 
it  has  won  me  bitter  wap:es ;  m  hidi  I  will  go  and  s]K.uid  far 
from  her  who  gave  them.' 

*'  I  took  my  hat.     All  the  time,  I  could  not  have  borne  to 
depart  so  ;  and  I  believed  she  would  not  let  me.     Nor  would 
she,  but  for  the  mortal  pang  I  had  given  her  pride,  that  oow 
ed  her  compassion  and  kept  her  silent 
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"  I  was  obliged  to  turn  back  of  my  own  accord  wbea  I 
reached  the  door,  to  approach  her  and  to  say,  *  Forgive  me/ 

"  *I  could,  if  there  was  not  myself  to  forgive  too/  was  ha 
reply  ;  *  but  to  mblead  a  sagacious  man  so  far,  I  must  have 
done  wrong/ 

**  i  broke  out  suddenly  with  some  declamation  I  do  not  r^ 
member :  I  know  that  it  was  sincere,  and  that  my  wish  and 
aim  were  to  absolve  her  to  herself:  in  fact,  in  her  ease,  idf- 
accusation  was  a  chimera. 

"  At  last,  she  extended  her  hand.  For  the  fini  time,  I 
wished  to  take  her  in  my  arms  and  kiss  her.  I  did  }dm  her 
hand  many  iimes. 

" '  Some  day  'we  shall  be  friends  agtiin,'  she  said,  '  whm 
vou  have  had  time  to  read  my  actions  and  motives  in  a  tms 
light,  and  not  so  horribly  to  misbterpret  them.  Time  nu^ 
give  yoO  the  right  key  to  all :  then,  perhaps,  yo^  will  oompv^ 
hend  mc  ;  and  then  we  shall  bo  reconciled.' 

"  Farewell  drops  rolled  slow  down  her  cheeks  :  she  wiped 
them  away. 

"  *  I  am  sorry  for  what  has  happened— deeply  sorry,'  she 
sobbed.     So  >yas  I,  God  knows  I     Thus  were  we  severed." 

"  A  queer  lale  I"  commented  Mr.  Yorke. 

"  I'll  do  it  no  more,"  vowed  his  companion  :  **  never  more 
will  mention  marriage  to  a  woman,  unless  I  feel  love.  Henoe* 
forth,  Credit  and  Commerce  may  take  care  of  themselves. 
Bankruptcy  may  come  when  it  lists.  I  have  done  \^-ith  slavish 
fear  of  disaster.  I  mean  to  work  diligently,  wait  patiently, 
Ixiar  steadily.  Let  the  worst  come — I  will  take  an  ax  and 
an  emigrant's  berth,  and  go  out  with  Louis  to  ths  West — he 
and  I  have  settled  it.  No  woman  shall  ever  again  look  at 
me  as  Miss  Keeldar  looked — ever  again  feel  tovmrd  me  as 
Miss  Keeldar  felt :  in  no  womaiu's  presence  will  I  ever  again 
stand  at  once  such  a  fool  and  such  a  knave— such  a  brute  and 
such  a  puppy.'* 

'*  Tut  I"  said  the  imperturbable  Yorke,  "you  make  too  much 
of  it ;  but  still,  I  say,  I  am  capped :  first,  that  she  did  not 
love  you  ;  and,  secondly,  that  you  did  not  love  her.  You  ars 
both  young;  you  are  both  handsome;  you  are  both  well 
enough  for  wit,  and  even  for  temper — take  you  on  the  ri^^* 
side :  what  ailod  yon,  that  you  could  not  agreo  ?*' 

"  Wo  never  /tare  been — never  coidd  be  <U  Aoma  with  each 
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r,  Yoriw.     Adntire  each  other  as  wo  niigfat  at  a  dislance, 
l\n  janed  when  we  came  vci;  near.     1  havo  aat  at  o 
p  «f  a  room  aaJ  oWrved  her  at  the  other ;  perhaps  in  aifll 
1,  g«nia]  inoineiit.  when  she  had  some  of  her  IkvoritWil 
i  her :  lier  olil  beaux,  lar  iiistance.  yourttclf  and  IlelBton^lT 
h  wbttm  she  ii  so  playful,  pleasant,  and  eloquent.     I  Imn' 

1  hor,  when  bIio  was  most  natural,  most  lively,  a 
:  lovely;  my  judgment  has  pronooneed  her  buautifulf-fl 
tilul  she  u,  at  limcB,  when  her  mood  and  her  array  p 
I  *f  th«  splendid.  I  have  d^a^v^  a  little  nearer,  feeliu 
S  our  terms  of  acquaintance  gave  me  tho  right  of  Bpproccltl)| 
pve  joined  the  circle  round  her  seat,  caught  her  eye,  an#  ^ 
tenia  her  attention  ;  then  we  have  convereod  ;  and  othew 
inking  me,  perhaps,  peculiarly  pri^eg«d — havo  with- 
■n  by  deacon,  and  left  m  alone.  Were  we  happy  thtn 
^1  For  myself,  I  must  say.  no.  Always  a  fcehug  of  ooiH 
int  oamo  over  me  ;  alwayi  I  wa«  disposed  to  be  stern  and 
We  talked  politics  and  bunnesa  i  no  sofl  seoce  of 
Mtic  iutimairy  ever  opened  our  hearts,  or  thawed  our  Ian 
I,  and  made  it  flow  ca»y  and  limpid.  If  we  hod  coTifi 
I,  they  were  cunfidoneo.s  of  the  counting-house,  not  of  the 
Nothing  in  har  ehorishod  aflcclion  in  mo — made  nw 
n*.  gratler :  she  only  stirred  my  brain  and  whi>tt«d  mj 
;  she  novor  crept  into  my  heart  or  inRuonced  iti 
1  for  this  good  rt'iteou,  no  doubt,  because  I  had  not 
Kieont  of  malting  hut  love  me." 

^WeU,  lad.  it  is  a  queer  thing.  I  might  lanch  at  thco,  and 
B  lo  despise  thy  rahnements ;  but  as  it  is  dark  night  and 
w»  an  by  ourselves.  I  don't  mind  telling  thco  tliul  thy  laflt 
briogi  back  a  glimi»o  of  my  own  paat  life.  Twouly-IIv* 
wmn  ago,  I  tiied  to  persuade  a  bean^ful  woman  to  lovo  nU^ 
^  ■)»  would  not.     I  had  not  the  key  to  licr  natunt :  she 

B  wall  lo  mo,  doorluss  and  windowlcss." 
WBat  you  lo¥f>d  lier,  Yoiki!:  you  wotihipwl  Mary  CuTei 
tduct,  after  all,  wns  tbatof  a  man^-ncvcrol'a  fcrrtunp 

ft  Ay '.  I  tiid  tuvi'  her ;  but  thou  sho  wa«  hoautiful  u  the 
II  in  da  Hoi  we  ti>-ni);bl :  there  is  iinnght  like  lior  in  llieM 
B  UuUluuu,  nisybe,  has  a  look  of  her.  but  isttM/ 

wV(bo  has  a  luuk  of  her  t" 
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"Tliat  black-ooaluj  tyrnnt's  nieoo :  tbat  qirid,  ( 
Misa  Hcletoiio.     Many  a.  time  I  have  |>ut  on  my  tp 
to  look  at  the  losfic  in  chi'rch.  bec^aso  sbe  boa  gcntk  I 
oea,  wi'  long'  laehus ;  an<],  wlieu  ■!)■.•  til*  m  •hadow,  i 
very  slill  and  very  pale,  utiil  is.  happen,  about  U>  full  b_ 
wi'  tlie  length  of  tlia  Bermon  ami  the  beat  af  Um  bq^gin*^ 
u  as  like  Olio  of  Conova's  marUea  bb  augbt  cUc" 

"  Was  Mary  Cave  in  that  style  ?" 

"  Far  grnntlcr  !  Lcsa  loes-like  and  flesh-lilts.  Yoa  « 
ilcreit  why  she  hadn't  wings  and  a  cruwn-  Bhc  wu  s  xl 
ly,  pnaeeliil  angel — was  my  Mary." 

"  And  you  could  not  persuadu  her  Id  love  yoi 

"  Not  with  nil  I  could  do  ;  though  I  ptayud  Iloarm  n 
a  time,  on  my  bended  knees,  to  help  me. 

"  Mary  Cave  was  not  what  you  think  iier,  Yorko- 
ieun  licT  piolurc  at  the  Rectory.  She  is  no  aagd,  but  a  li 
Te^lar-leatured,  taciturn-looking  woman—- nttfaer  too  n  ' 
*nil  Itfeless  for  my  tute.  But — supposbg  ibo  had  boa  m 
thing  better  than  she  was — " 

'•  Robert,"  interrupted  Yorke,  "  1  coulil  fcll  ywa  uff  yi 
horse  at  this  moment.     UoweTer,  I'll  hold  my  Iiand.    B 
tells  mu  you  are  right,  and  I  am  wrong.     I  know  wcDa 
that  the  pnuion  I  still  have  i»  only  the  rcmuant  d(  aa  il 
■ion.     II' Miss  Cuvc  had  po^e^cd  either  TerliDg  «r  m 
could  not  have  been  so  purfoctly  imposiblo  to  my  r 
she  showed  herself — she  must  }utTo  pcvrcrred  ido  ta  I 
|ter-lacod  duapcil." 

"  Supnoiing.  Yorke,  lim  hod  been  vdncate^  (no  wea 
edncateiimthoaodays);  snpposlng aho had pootaMed 
ful,  original  mind,  a  Iotd  oI'  knowledge,  a  wiitfa  for  ii 
tion.  which  she  took  an  artlca  delight  in  reoeiviug  Jruh  yi 
lip*,  aud  having  measured  out  to  her  by  your  hand  ;  sup] 
her  eoiivertatioii — when  nhe  aat  at  yonr  Bid»-~wu  J 
varied,  imbued  wilh  a  picinresqiie  grace  and  gviiial  ii 
qiiiet-tlowing  but  clear  and  bouiiir'HiK .  8iij'|K>-rit^-  itial  « 
y«u  stowl  nL>ai  her  by  chnner,  <  r  ., 

design,  cuiikfiirl  at  oneo  becam<.' 
your  citaneiit ;  Kupposiu;;  tJisi  >'.  ii, 

yonr  gazo,  at  her  ideafiltod  your  1 1 1  i  [ilJ 

Is  bo  hard  and  anxious,  and  pure  atli-clitii,  luvo  ^.i  luut 
fer  sweet  discounie,  unselfish  longing  to  pn>l()cl  sod 
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mplaoed  tho  sordid,  cankering  calculations  of  your  trade  ;  snp- 
pofing — with  all  this — that  many  a  time,  when  you  had  been 
to  happy  as  to  possess  your  Mary's  little  hand,  you  had  felt  it 
tremble  as  you  held  it — just  as  a  warm  little  bird  trembles 
when  you  take  it  from  its  nest ;  supposing  you  had  noticed 
her  thriok  into  tho  background  on  your  entrance  into  a  room, 
yet  if  yon  sought  her  in  her  retreat  she  welcomed  you  with 
the  sweetest  smile  that  ever  lit  a  fair  virgin  face,  and  only 
toned  her  eyes  from  the  encounter  of  your  own,  lest  their 
eleuneflB  should  reveal  too  much ;  supposing,  in  short,  your 
Muy  had  been — not  cold,  but  modest ;  not  vacant,  but  re- 
flective ;  not  obtuse,  but  sensitive  ;  not  inane,  but  innocent ; 
not  prudish)  but  pure— would  you  have  Icfl  her  to  court  an- 
other woman  for  her  wealth  V* 

Mr.  Yorke  raised  his  hat,  and  wiped  his  forehead  with  his 
handkerchief. 

"  The  moon  is  up,"  was  his  first  not  quite  felevant  remark, 
pointing  with  his  whip  across  the  moor.  "  There  she  is,  rising 
uito  the  haze,  staring  at  us  wi'  a  strange  red  glower.  She  is 
no  more  silver  than  old  Helstone's  brow  is  ivory.  What  does 
she  mean  by  leaning  her  cheek  on  Rushedgc  i'  that  way,  and 
looking  at  us  wi*  a  scowl  and  a  menace  ?" 

•*  Yorke,  if  Mary  had  loved  you  sileuily,  yet  faithfully — 
chastely,  yet  fervently — as  you  would  wish  your  wife  to  love, 
would  you  have  left  her  ?'* 

"Robert!"  he  hfted  his  arm:  he  held  it  suspended,  and 
paused.  "  Robert !  this  is  a  queer  world,  and  men  are  mado 
of  the  queerest  dregs  that  Chaos  churned  up  in  her  ferment. 
I  mig^t  swear  sounding  oaths— oaths  that  would  make  the 
poachers  think  there  was  a  bittern  booming  in  Bilberry  Mosi 
*-that,  in  the  case  you  put,  Death  only  should  have  parted 
roe  from  Mary.  But  I  have  lived  in  the  world  fiitv-five 
years ;  I  have  been  forced  to  study  human  nature  ;  and — ^to 
speak  a  dark  tnith — the  odds  are,  if  Mary  had  loved  and  not 
scorned  me ;  if  I  had  been  secure  of  her  affection,  certain  of 
her  constancy,  been  irritated  by  no  doubts,  stung  by  no  humil- 
iationa — ^the  odds  are"  (he  let  his  hand  fall  heavy  on  tlic  sad- 
dle)—" the  odds  are,  I  shou'J  have  left  her  !'* 

They  rode  side  by  side  in  silence.  Ere  either  s]K)ke  again, 
they  were  on  the  other  side  of  Rushedge:  Briarficld  lights 
iUfied  the  purple  skirt  of  the  moor.     Robert,  being  the 
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3-ouugest,  ajid  Having  leas  of  Ihe  insl  to  ubsotk  liiio  than  I 
comrade,  rccomtinenoed  first. 

"  I  buliovi.- — 1  ilaily  find  it  proved — that  wo  can  pet  ii*>( 
iug  in  Ibid  WDiJd  WoitU  Ituej'iii);.  not  go  inudi  u  a  |ini><:if 
or  a  conviction,  excont  out  of  puril'yiug  lUmu.  or  iktnM! 
atrcngthoning  peril.  We  urr;  wu  fall  j  wu  nre  bumblod- 
then  WE  walk  more  carefully.  We  greedily  est  anil  drii 
poiann  out  of  the  gilded  cup  o(  viae,  or  from  tue  beg^rar'a  wi 
lut  of  avuricc  ;  wu  axe  sickened,  degraded  :  every  tliinf  go 
in  us  rebels  against  us ;  our  loids  rise  bitterly  ini* 
against  our  bodiis  ;  there  is  a  ]  >  ruid  of  civil  '"^t ,  if  Um  ■ 
haf  strength,  it  conquers  and  rules  ihoreofier." 

"  Whnl  art  tliou  guing  to  do  iioW,  Holwrt  1    Wlut  an 

"  For  my  private  plans,  I'll  Veep  tkero  In  myieir;  win 
''  i<  very  easy,  as  at  pnrscnt  I  have  none  :  no  private  lilit  ii  pa 
mitted  a  tnau  iu  my  position,  a  man  in  debt.    Foi  toy  paU 
pUiU,  my  views  are  a  little  altered.     While  I  waa  ia  Bi 
mingliaia,  I  looked  a  little  into  reality,  cannilcrcd  dowly.  u 
at  their  source,  the  causes  of  the  present  troubles  of  this  oow 
try  ;  I  did  the  sanm  in  London-     Unknown,  I  could  gu  wlw 
I  pleased,  mix  with  whom  I  would.    I  went  where  than  wi 
WSUl  of  food,  of  fuel,  of  clothing  ;   where  ihera  was  no  ean 
patlon  and  no  hope.     I  saw  some,  with  uaturally  otonU 
Uodenries  and  good  foulings,  kept  down  among  sarttiJ  prir 
tiona  and  harosfiog  grieis.     I  suw  iiiuny  uriginaily  low,  an 
to  whom  luck  of  eaucatiou  left  suaroely  any  thing  bat  aaim 
wants,  dieappoinlvd  iu  theme  wonts,  ahungered.  athml.  oi 
desperate  u  faraishod  animals :  I  mw  what  taught  my  bn: 
t  new  lesson,  and  fillod  my  breast  with  freth  H'eliuga.     I  ha' 
no  intention  Iu  proll'ss  niurc  •ulluess  ur  tunliuiuut  llioo  1  hai 
hithcrici  profoasfd  ;  mutiny  and  ambition  I  n-jurj  j.i  I  li.^ 
always  regarded  thwn ;  I  ahuulJ  ruaial  a.  n  ■ 
htiretofurc :  I  should  open  on  the  scant  ui 
leader  as  oogcrly  as  over,  aiid  Tuu  him  d.. 
aud  foQuw  biut  up  to  oondigu  panishuunt  a 
I  should  do  it  now  ehiuiiy  for  the  take  un 
thoM  he  misled.     Something  tliet*  it  tu  1 
yund  a  man*  pertouol  iiilorotit :  buyond  tli' 
woU-toid  scheiDas  :  beyond  nwi  the  diacbar^ 
debts.     To  m>i>cct  hiinseJT,  a  inaa  nuut  Uiicku  he  d^mI^ 
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justice  to  his  iellow-mcn.  Unleae  I  am  more  coiieiderate  U 
ignorance,  more  fuibcarinn:  to  suilering  than  I  have  hitherto 
been,  I  tshall  scorn  niydeli'  as  grosifly  unjust.  What  nowl" 
he  said,  addressing  his  horac,  which,  hearing  the  ripple  of  wa- 
ter, and  feeling  thirsty,  turned  to  a  way-side  trough,  where 
the  moonbeam  was  playing  iu  a  crystal  eddy. 

"  Yorke,"  pursued  Moore,  *'  ride  on :  I  must  let  liira  drink." 

Yorke  accordingly  rode  slowly  forward,  occupying  himself, 
as  he  advanced,  in  discriminating,  among  the  many  lights 
BOW  spangling  the  distance,  those  of  Briarmains.  Stilbro' 
Moor  was  left  behind  :  plantations  rose  dusk  on  either  hand ; 
thev  M'ore  descending  the  hill ;  below  them  lay  the  vaUey 
with  its  populous  parish  :  they  felt  already  at  home. 

Surroimaed  no  longer  by  heath,  it  was  not  startling  to  Mr. 
Vorke  to  see  a  hat  rise,  and  to  hear  a  voice  speak  behind  the 
m'alL     The  words,  however,  were  peculiar. 

*•  WTien  the  wicked  perishetli,  there  is  shonting,"  it  said ; 
and  added,  '*  As  the  whirlwind  passeth,  so  is. the  wicked  no 
more**  (with  a  deeper  growl)  ;  "  terrors  take  hold  of  him  as 
waters;  hell  is  naked  before  him.  He  shall  die  without 
knowledge." 

A  fierce  flash  and  sharp  crack  violated  the  calm  of  night. 
Yorke,  ere  he  turned,  knew  the  four  convicts  of  Birmingham 
were  avenged. 


CHAPTER  XXXI. 

UNCLE   AND    NIECE. 


Tire  die  was  cast.  Sir  Philip  Nunncly  knew  it :  Shirley 
knew  it :  Mr.  Sympson  knew  it.  That  evening,  when  all  the 
Fieldhead  family  ained  at  Nunnely  Priory,  decided  the  busi- 
ness. 

Two  or  three  things  conduce<l  to  brinir  the  baronet  to  a 
point.  lie  had  observed  that  Miss  Keeldar  looked  pensive 
and  delicate.  Tliis  new  phase  in  her  demeanor  smote  him 
on  his  weak  or  poetic  side :  a  spontaneous  sonnet  brewed  iP 
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his  brain ;  and  while  it  was  still  working  there,  on<)  of  Ui 
sisters  persuaded  his  ladye-love  to  sit  down  to  the  piano  and 
sing  a  ballad — one  of  Sir  Philip's  own  ballads.  It  was  to* 
least  elaborate,  the  least  afiectol— «ut  of  all  comparison  ths 
best  of  his  numerous  eflbrts. 

It  chanced  that  Shirley,  the  moment  before,  had  been  gaz- 
ing from  a  window  down  on  the  park ;  she  had  seen  that 
stormy  moonlight  which  "  le  Professenr  Louis"  was,  perhaps, 
at  the  same  instant  contemplating  from  her  own  oak-paikf 
lattice ;  she  had  seen  the  isolated  trees  of  the  domain — broad, 
strong,  spreading  oaks,  and  high- towering  heroic  beechei  ■ 
wrestling  with  the  gale.  Her  ear  had  caught  the  full  roar  of 
the  forest  lower  down  ;  the  swift  rushing  of  clouds,  the  moon, 
to  the  eye,  basing  swifter  still,  had  crossed  her  vision :  she 
turned  from  sight  and  sound — touch^,  if  not  rapt — ^wakened, 
if  not  inspired. 

She  sang,  as  requested.  There  was  much  about  lore  in 
the  ballad :  faithful  love  that  refused  to  abandon  its  object ; 
lovo  that  disaster  could  not  shake ;  love  that,  in  calamity, 
waxed  fonder,  in  poverty  clung  closer.  The  words  were  set 
to  a  fine  old  air — in  themselves  they  were  simple  and  8i»*eet : 
perhaps,  when  read,  they  wanted  force  ;  when  tcdl  sang,  they 
wanted  nothing.  Shirley  sang  them  well :  she  breathed  into 
the  feeling,  softness  ;  she  poured  round  the  passion,  force :  her 
voice  was  fine  that  evening ;  its  expression  dramatic :  ihe 
impressed  all,  and  charmed  one. 

On  leaving  the  instrument,  she  went  to  the  fire,  and  sat 
down  on  a  scat — semi-stool,  semi-cushion  :  the  ladies  were 
round  her — none  of  them  spoke.  The  Misses  Sympeon  and 
the  Misses  Nunnely  looked  upon  her.  as  quiet  poultry  might 
look  on  an  egret,  an  ibis,  or  any  other  strange  fowl.  What 
made  licr  sing  so  ]  Thet/  never  sang  so.  Was  it  proper  ti 
sing  with  such  expression,  with  such  originality — so  unlike  i 
school-girl  T  Decidedly  not :  it  was  strange ;  it  was  unusnal 
What  was  strange  must  bo  wrong;  what  was  unusual mruL 
be  improper.     Shirley  was  judged. 

Moreover,  old  Lady. Nunnely  eyed  her  stonily  fron*  bei 
great  chair  by  the  fireside  :  hor  gaze  said, 

•*  This  woman  is  not  of  mine,  or  my  daughters'  kind  ;  I  o^ 
jeot  to  her  as  my  son*s  wife.** 

Her  aoa  catching  the  look,  read  its  meaaung :   he  fiw 
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ftianned :  what  he  so  wished  to  win,  there  iv^as  danger  he 
mifrht  lose.     He  must  make  haste. 

The  room  they  were  in  had  ouce  heen  a  picture-galloiy. 
Sir  Philip's  father — Sir  Monckton — ^had  converted  it  into  a 
saloon  ;  but  still  it  had  a  shadowy,  long-withdrawing  look.  A 
deep  recess  with  a  window — a  recess  that  held  one  couch,  one 
table,  and  a  (airy  cabinet,  formed  a  room  within  a  room.  Two 
penona  standing  there  might  interchange  a  dialoguo,  and,  so 
it  were  neither  long  nor  loud,  none  be  the  wiser. 

Sir  Philip  induced  two  of  his  sisters  to  perpetrate  a  duet ; 
he  ^Te  occupation  to  the  Misses  Sympson :  the  elder  ladief 
were  oonversing  together.  He  was  pleased  to  remark  that, 
meantime,  Shirley  rose  to  look  at  the  pictures.  He  had  a  tale 
to  tell  about  one  ancestress,  whose  dark  beauty  seemed  ai 
that  of  a  flower  of  the  south :  he  joined  her,  and  began  to 
tell  it. 

There  were  mementoes  of  the  same  lady  in  the  cabinet 
adorning  the  recess  ;  and  while  Shirley  was  stooping  to  ex- 
amine the  missal  and  the  rosary  on  the  inlaid  shelfl;  and  while 
the  Misses  Nunnely  indulged  in  a  prolonged  screech,  guiltless 
of  expression,  pure  of  originality,  perfectly  conventional  and 
abtolntely  unmeaning.  Sir  Philip  stooped  too,  and  whispered  a 
few  harried  sentences.  At  first,  Miss  Keeldar  was  struck  to 
itill,  you  might  have  fancied  that  whisper  a  charm  which  had 
changed  her  to  a  statue ;  but  she  presently  looked  up  and 
answered.  They  parted.  Miss  Keeldar  returned  to  the  fire, 
and  resumed  her  scat :  the  baronet  looked  after  her,  thea 
went  and  stood  behind  his  sisters.  Mr.  Sympson — Mr.  Symp 
•on  only — ^had  marked  the  pantomime. 

That  gentleman  drew  his  own  conclusions.  Had  hu  been 
as  acute  as  he  was  meddling,  as  profound  as  ho  was  prying, 
he  might  have  found  that  in  Sir  Philip's  face  whereby  to  cor- 
rect hli  inference.  Ever  shallow,  hasty,  and  positive,  he  went 
home  quite  cock-a-hoop. 

He  was  not  a  man  that  kept  secrets  well ;  when  elate  on  a 
sobject,  he  could  not  avoid  talking  about  it.  The  next  morn- 
ing, having  occasion  to  employ  his  son's  tutor  as  his  secretary, 
he  must  needs  annouuco  to  him,  in  mouthing  accents,  and 
with  much  flimsy  pomp  of  manner,  that  he  had  better  hold 
himielf  prepared  for  a  return  to  the  south  at  an  early  day,  aa 
the  impQfltnt  busiaoH  which  had  detained  faim  (Mr.JS^mv- 
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m)  EO  huf  in  Yorkchiro,  vrna  now  on  lh«  «ra  nf  firtanH 
:  hi*  unxiiius  und  lubortou*  eAbrIa  wufi-  lih«ly,  i 
D  bo  crowned  wiih  Uil-  hnppiert  iiucobk  :  a  troly  digih 

13  ubnut  10  be  mnilu  lo  ibo  fiiinll]'  cdnncctioRB. 
a  Sir  Philip  Nuniwly  ?"  Jjouib  Moots  conjeclurcd. 
EVbercupon  Mr.  Sy(ni)iMii  treated  himself  umttllBOMRui 
to  a  pinch  of  snatT  and  a  chuckling  laugh,  oheckod  only  by 
sudi)«n  choko  of  dignity,  and  an  order  ta  the  tutor  to  p 
with  busines*. 

For  a  day  or  two.  Mr.  Sympeon  continuod  as  hlarHl  u  «] 
but  also  he  eeem«d  teuton  pins,  and  his  gait,  when  )m  w 
cmulaled  tliat  of  a  lien  treadiot;  a  hot  girdli>.  lie  wi 
evc^r  looking  out  of  tho  window,  and  listciiing  for  el 
whecli ;  Ulnobcard'e  wife — Sisera's  mother — w*;re  Dotbiag  I 
him.  IIo  wnilod  whon  Iho  matter  should  be  oprnod  m  ft 
when  himsolf  should  be  consulti.-d ;  when  lawyers  •bonl 
tiiDiincmed  ;  when  taltlcmont-diecusrioDS,  and  all  th«  deUc 
worldly  jiiw  should  pompously  begin. 

At  last  there  come  a  lotter ;  he  himaelf  handed  it  la  Mi 
Kcddar  out  of  the  bag  :  he  knew  the  hondwhliaf ;  ha  hw* 
the  cmt  0(1  the  EC3l.  IIo  did  not  boo  il  opened  and  raid.  IS 
Shirley  took  it  to  her  own  room  ;  nor  did  he  see  it  anawem 
for  ^10  wrote  her  reiily  tliut  up,  and  wa«  Tcry  Ion;  aboat  b« 
the  bMt  part  of  a  day.  lie  quesiioned  hor  whether  it  wi 
answered  ;  nhe  rt^spondi^J  "  Yes." 

Again  he  waited — waited  in  nilence — ab«oiut«ly  not  dariq 
la  tpeak :  kept  mule  by  mrnething  in  Shir[c)''f  laoe— a  m 
awful  come ihing-^nEfr II table  to  him  as  tha  wntinq[  an  th 
wall  t'l  DrUho^xar.  Uo  was  moved  more  than  onoe  to  ^ 
Daiti«l,  in  the  periion  of  L'liis  Mnore,  and  to  ask  aa  iaM 

Enttatiou ;  but  his  dignity  ihiundo  the  laniilinrity.  Ouiii 
inucif,  perhaps,  had  his  own  privata  difficultici  cooiwcta 
with  that  ballllng  hit  of  tranabuion  :  ho  looked  ]ika  ft  stuilH 
fvr  whuin  graramati  art)  blank,  and  diclionarioa  dumbi. 

Mr.  Sympson  liail  heen  out,  tn  whilo  away  an  anxfam  boi 
m  tile  wooty  of  hu  imudi  at  Do  WMw  lloll,  (I«  rtluiM 
a  littlu  sooner  ihau  eras  eAjuclcd  ;  his  tamily  and  Mia  Km! 
dar  were  nnraiblttd  in  tliu  uak-parlur  *  addnswin^  ||w  bCM 
he  ruquextrd  hot  lu  itop  with  bun  mto  another  notu :  b*  wiriH 
lo  haw  with  lior  a  "  ftruiJy  prirata  intcrriew." 
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She  rose,  asking  no  questions,  and  professing  no  sarprise. 

"  Very  well,  sir,"  she  said,  in  the  tone  of  a  determined  per- 
who  is  informed  that  the  dentist  is  come  to  extract  that 
large  double  tooth  of  his,  from  which  he  has  suffered  such  a 
mirgatory  this  month  past.  She  left  her  sewing  and  her  thim* 
hie  ia  the  window-seat,  and  followed  her  uncle  where  he  led. 

Shut  into  the  drawing-room,  the  pair  took  seats,  each  in  an 
aim-chair,  placed  opposite,  a  few  yards  between  them. 

"  I  have  been  to  De  Walden  Hall,"  said  Mr.  Sympson.  He 
paused.  Miss  Keeldar^s  eyes  were  on  the  pretty  white  and 
gieeii  eaxpet.  That  information  required  no  response :  she 
gave  none. 

"  I  have  learned,"  he  went  on,  slowly,  "  I  have  learned  a 
eticumstance  which  surprises  me." 

Resting  her  cheek  on  her  forefinger,  she  waited  to  be  told 
mAo^  circumstance. 

"  It  seems  that  Nunnely  Priory  is  shut  up  ;  that  the  family 

aie  gone  back  to  their  place  in shire.     It  seems  that  the 

haronet — ^that  the  baronet — that  Sir  Philip  himself  has  ac- 
companied his  mother  and  sisters." 

"  Indeed  I"  said  Shirley. 

*'  May  I  ask  if  you  share  the  amazement  with  which  I  re* 
eeived  this  news?" 

"  No,  sir." 

••  Is  it  news  to  you  ?" 

"  Yes,  sir." 

"  1  mean — I  mean — "  pursued  Mr.  Sympson,  now  fidget 
ing  in  his  chair,  quitting  his  hitherto  brief  and  tolerably  clear 
phraseology,  u^d  returning  to  his  customary  wordy,  confused, 
irritable  style :  '*  I  mean  to  have  a  tJioraugk  explanation.  I 
will  not  be  put  off.  I — ^I — shall  i?isist  on  being  heard  ;  and 
on-— on  having  my  own  way.  My  questions  must  be  answer- 
ed. I  will  have  cleai;,  satisfactory  replies.  I  am  not  to  be 
trifled  with.     Silence ! 

"  It  is  a  strange  and  an  extraordinary  thing — a  very  singu- 
lar— a  most  odd  thing !  I  thought  all  was  right :  knew  no 
■Ihor :  and  there — the  family  are  gone  !" 

**  1  suppose,  sir,  they  had  a  right  to  go." 

**  Sir  Plulip  is  gone .'"  (with  emphasis). 

Shirley  raised  her  brows :  "  Bon  voyage  !"  said  the. 

"  Thia  will  not  do :  this  most  be  alierad,  ma'anu" 
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Ho  ilrew  his  chair  forwnnl ;  be  ]m&bed  it  back  ;  he  looh 
perfectly  iiiccnawl,  anJ  perfeclly  hcljilesB. 

"  Come,  come,  now,  unde."  exuoslulaled  Shiiley,  *■  do  ■ 
b^ia  to  fret  luid  fume,  or  we  sliaU  make  iio  tenio  of  the  ba 
I1C3S.  Aak  mo  what  you  waiit  to  know  :  I  am  as  willing 
come  to  oiiexpluDilioii  as  you:  I  promiw  you  inithTnl  rcpl* 

"  I  wuiit — I  domaud  lo  know,  Miss  KmIiIm,  wbetwr 
Philip  has  mode  you  aa  ofTer  ?" 

"  He  has." 

-You  avow  ill" 

"  I  avow  it.     But  now,  go  on  :  consider  that  point  Mllb  ^^ 

■■  Ho  made  you  an  offer  that  nighi  we  djood  at  the  ^lierft 

"  It  is  enougli  to  say  that  he  tnade  it.     tio  on." 

"He  proposed  iu  iho  rocera — iu  the  Toam  that  naed  to  b* 
(Mcltire-gallary — that  Sir  Monektoa  conwrtod  into  a  nloM 

No  answer. 

'■  Vou  were  both  examining  a  cabinet ;  I  taw  ft  «It : 
city  wu  not  at  fault — it  narei  is.    Sabseqiwiitlf,  jm  i 
td  a  letlttr  from  liim.     On  what  subject— of  wiixt  mt" 
e  the  coutciitsi" 

'■  No  matter." 

"Ma'am,  is  that  the  way  in  which  yea  speak  ta  attT 

Shirley's  foot  tapped  quick  on  the  carpet. 

"  Thcru  vou  dt,  silent  and  BuUen — iftnt  who  pwmiwd  tad 
All  repUes ! 

"  Sir,  I  have  answered  you  thus  far:  procood." 

"  I  should  like  U>  see  that  letter." 

'•you  can  not  see  it." 

"1  must  and  thaU,  ma'am.     I  am  ]roDr  guaidiaa.' 

"  Having  ceased  to  be  a  ward,  I  hare  no  guudiaa." 

"  Ungrateful  beioj; !   Ilearod  by  moasnif  owndBu^hlet— 

"  Oucc  more,  uncle,  itavo  the  kindncas  to  ko^  to  itii  poa 
Lei  us  both  remain  cool.  For  my  part,  I  do  Dot  wish  to 
into  a  passion ;  but,  you  know,  oiioo  drive  mo  beyoad 
bounds,  I  enro  litUa  what  I  say  :  I  am  not  then  aoon  cam* 
Lialen.  Yuu  have  oskod  me  wbolhur  Sir  i'hilip  mad*  «■ 
oiler  :  that  quulion  is  answered.  What  do  yon  wiah  lo  In 
oextt" 

"I  dcnrc  to  know  whether  you  arccpt«d  or  rafasad  bin  I 
and  know  it  I  will " 

"  Certainly  :  you  uughl  lo  knuv  it.     I  lufoaod  hdn." 
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••  Refused  him  I  You — you^  Shirley  Keeldar,  refused  Sii 
Philip  Nunnely  ]" 

"  I  did." 

The  poor  gentleman  bounced  from  his  chair,  and  first  rush* 
adt  and  then  trotted,  through  the  room. 

••  There  it  is !     There  it  is  I     There  it  is  !" 

"  Sincerely  speaking,  I  am  sorry,  uncle,  your  are  so  dijap- 
pointed." 

Concession— contrition — ^never  do  any  good  with  some  peo- 
ple. Instead  of  softening  and  conciliating,  they  but  embolden 
and  harden  them :  of  that  number  was  Mr.  Sympson. 

"  /  disappointed  !  What  is  it  to  me  ?  Have  I  an  interest 
in  it  I     You  would  insinuate,  perhaps,  that  I  have  motives?*' 

"  Meat  people  have  motives,  of  some  sort,  for  their  actions." 

"  She  accuses  me  to  my  face  I  I — that  have  been  a  parent 
to  her — she  charges  with  bad  motives  I" 

"  Bad  motives,  I  did  not  say." 

*•  And  now  you  prevaricate.     You  have  no  principles  !" 

"  Uncle,  you  tire  me  :  I  want  to  go  away." 

*'  Go  you  shall  not !  I  will  be  answered.  What  are  your 
intentions.  Miss  Keeldar  ?" 

"In  what  respect  1" 

"  In  respect  of  matrimony." 

"  To  be  quiet — and  do  just  as  I  please." 

"  Just  as  you  please  !  The  words  are  to  the  last  degree 
indecorous." 

"  Mr.  Sympson,  I  advise  you  not  to  become  insulting  :  you 
know,  I  will  not  bear  that." 

•*  You  read  French.  Your  mind  is  poisoned  with  Fp3noh 
norels.     You  have  imbibed  French  principles." 

"  The  ground  you  are  treading  now  returns  a  mighty  hollow 
ioond  under  your  feet.     Beware  !" 

**  It  will  end  in  iufiaimy,  sooner  or  later :  I  have  foreseen  it 
•U  along." 

"  Do  you  assert,  sir,  that  something  in  which  /  am  con- 
Mmed  will  end  in  infamy  ?" 

"  That  it  will — that  it  will.  You  said  just  now  you  would 
tct  as  you  please.   You  acknowledge  no  rules — no  limitations  '* 

'*  Silly  BtuO*I  and  vulgar  as  silly  I" 

"  Regardless  of  decorum,  you  are  prepared  to  fly  in  the  fiM 
of  propriety." 


'  What,  nindain — tcltal  could  be  yi 
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''  At  last  there  is  another  Ecnsiljle  queelioit :  I  Bball  be  glad 
reply  to  it.     Sir  Philip  it  too  young  liic  me  :  1  rt^n)  hin 
:  all  hia  Telfttions — his  mother,  eep«cially — would  In 
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"la  thai  all?' 

"  Our  diitpositi 

"  Why 
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IE  are  not  compatible." 
amiable  gentleman  uexer  brealhed." 
very  amiable — very  excellent — truly  cstunahle,  but 
not  my  mailer:  iiot  in  one  point.     1  could  not  truct  mpelf 
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for  tbouaands  :  I  will  accept  no  hand  which  cui  not  h 
in  check." 

"  I  thought  you  liked  to  Jo  as  you  please :  you  ■!«  Tudy 
incon>iM«nt." 

"  When  I  promise  to  obey,  it  ahtJl  be  under  the  eenvietioa 
that  I  can  keep  that  promise  :  1  could  not  obey  a  j-noth  lika 
Sir  Philip.  Besides,  he  would  never  command  ma ;  ha  wonU 
ezjiect  me  always  to  rule — to  guide,  aud  J  have  no  Uits 
whatever  for  the  office." 

"  You  no  tasts  fur  swng^ring,  and  gubduiog,  and  atdtaiaf, 
tnd  ruling  7" 

"  Not  my  husband  :  only  my  uncle." 

■'  Where  is  the  ditTerence  V 

'•  There  ii  a  slight  dilTerenco  :  thjit  is  certain.  And  I  know 
full  well,  any  man  who  wishes  to  live  in  decent  comGin  witii 
me  BB  a  husband  must  bo  able  to  control  me." 

"  I  wish  you  bad  a  real  tyrant." 

"  A  tyrant  would  not  hold  me  for  a  day — not  fin  an  how 
I  would  rebel — break  IJfom  hira^lefy  him." 

"Are  you  not  enough  to  bewilder  cmo's  br»in  with  jwo 
MlT-oontradiclion  1" 

■■  Jl  is  evident  I  btwilJcr  your  brain." 

"  You  talk  ol'Sir  Philip  being  young :  ho  i>  twthond- twenty." 

"  My  husband  must  be  thirty,  with  the  sense  ol'  Wly." 

'■  You  had  better  nick  out  i  " 

headed  or  bald-headeu  swain." 

"  No.  lluuik  yoiu" 
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^  Ton  could  lead  some  doting  fool :  you  might  pin  him  to 
jfOQT  apron. 

"  I  might  do  that  with  a  boy ;  but  it  is  not  my  vocation. 
Did  I  not  say  I  prefer  a  master?  One  in  whose  presence  1 
■hall  feel  obliged  and  disposed  to  be  good.  One  whose  con- 
trol my  impatient  temper  must  acknowledge.  A  man  whose 
approraition  can  reward — ^whose  displeasure  punish  me.  A 
man  I  shall  feel  it  impossible  not  to  love,  and  very  possible 
to  fear." 

"  What  is  there  to  hinder  you  from  doing  all  this  with  Sii 
Philip  ?  He  is  a  baronet ;  a  man  of  rank,  property,  connec- 
tions, far  above  yours.  If  you  talk  of  intellect,  he  is  a  poet . 
he  writes  verses  ;  which  you,  I  take  it,  can  not  do,  with  all 
yoor  cleverness." 

"Neither  his  title,  wealth,  pedigree,  nor  poetry,  avail  to 
invest  him  with  the  power  I  describe.  These  are  feather- 
weights :  they  want  ballast :  a  measure  of  sound,  solid,  prac- 
tical sense,  would  have  stood  him  in  better  stead  with  me." 

"  You  and  Henry  rave  about  poetry :  you  used  to  catch  fire 
like  tinder  on  the  subject  when  you  were  a  girl." 

"  Oh !  imcle,  there  is  nothing  really  valuable  in  this  world, 
there  is  nothing  glorious  in  the  world  to  come,  that  is  not 
poetry!" 

*'  Marry  a  poet,  then,  in  God's  name  !" 

"  Show  him  me,  and  I  will." 

"  Sir  Philip." 

"  Not  at  all.     You  are  almost  as  good  a  poet  as  he." 

"  Madam,  you  are  wandering  from  the  point." 

'*  Indeed,  uncle,  I  wanted  to  do  so ;  and  I  shall  be  glad  to 
lead  you  away  with  me.  Do  not  let  us  get  out  of  temper 
with  each  other  :  it  is  not  worth  while." 

"  Out  of  temper.  Miss  Keeldar !     I  should  be  glad  to  know 
who  is  out  of  temper  ?" 
/  am  not,  yet." 

K  you  mean  to  insinuate  that  /  am,  I  consider  that  you 
guilty  of  impertinence." 

'*  You  will  bo  soon,  if  you  go  on  at  that  rate." 

•*  There  it  is  I  With  your  pert  tongue,  you  would  try  the 
^tience  of  a  Job." 

••  I  know  I  should." 

••  No  levity,  miss  !     This  is  not  a  laughing  matter.     It  if 


« 
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an  afiair  I  Im  resolved  to  probe  thoroughly,  conTinced  that 

there  is  mischief  at  the  bottom.  You  described  just  now,  \nth 
far  too  much  freedom  for  your  years  and  sex,  the  sort  of  indi- 
vidual you  would  prefer  as  a  husband.  Pray,  did  you  paint 
f«om  the  hfe  ?" 

Shirley  opened  her  lips ;  but  instead  of  speaking,  she  only 
glowed  rose-red. 

**  I  shall  have  an  answer  to  that  question,"  affirmed  Mr;. 
Sympson,  assuming  vast  courage  and  consequence  on  tba 
strength  of  this  symptom  of  confusion. 

"  It  was  an  historical  picture,  uncle,  from  several  ong* 
inals." 

*  Several  originals  !     Bless  my  heart  I" 

"  I  have  been  in  love  several  times." 

"  This  is  cjmical." 

'*  With  heroes  of  many  nations." 

«  What  next  ?" 

*'  And  philosophprs." 

"  She  is  mad  1" 

"  Don't  ring  the  bell,  uncle  ;  you  will  alarm  my  aont.* 

'*  Your  poor  dear  aunt,  what  a  niece  has  she  !" 

"  Once  I  loved  Socrates." 

"  Pooh  I     No  trifling,  ma'am." 

'•  I  admired  Thcmistocles,  Lconidas,  Epaminondas." 

"  Miss  Keeldar — " 

"  To  pass  over  a  few  centuries,  Washington  was  a  plair 
man,  but  I  liked  him  :  but,  to  speak  of  the  actual  present — " 

"  Ah  I  the  actual  present." 

*'  To  quit  crude  school-girl  fancies,  and  come  to  realities." 

"  Realities !  That  is  the  test  to  which  you  shall  b* 
brought,  ma'am." 

'*  To  avow  before  what  altar  I  now  kneel — to  reveal  the 
present  idol  of  my  soul — " 

*•  You  will  make  haste  about  it,  if  you  please ;  it  is  neai 
luncheon  time,  and  confess  you  sJiail.'* 

"  Confess,  I  must :  my  heart  is  full  of  the  secret ;  it  must 
be  spoken  :  I  only  wish  you  were  Mr.  Ilelslone  instead  of 
Mr.  Sympson,  you  would  sympathize  with  me  bettor." 

'*  Madam,  it  is  a  question  of  common  sense  and  common 
prudence,  not  of  sympathy  and  sentiment  and  so  on.  Did 
you  say  it  was  Mr.  llelstone  .'" 
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"  Not  precisely,  but  as  near  as  may  be  :  they  are  rather 
tlike." 

"  I  will  know  the  name — I  will  have  particulars." 

•*  They  positively  are  rather  alike ;  their  very  faces  are  not 
dissimilar-T-a  pair  of  human  falcons — and  dry,  direct,  decided 
both.  But  my  hero  is  the  mightier  of  the  two :  his  mind  has 
the  clearness  of  the  deep  sea,  the  patience  of  its  rocks,  the  forco 
of  its  billows." 

"Rant  and  fustian!" 

"  I  dare  say  he  can  be  harsh  as  a  saw-edge,  and  grufi*  as  a 
hmigry  raven." 

"  Miss  Keeldar,  does  the  person  reside  in  Briariield  ?  answer 
me  that." 

"Uncle,  I  am  going  to  tell  you — ^his  name  is  trembling  on 
my  tongue." 

"  Speak,  girl  I" 

"  That  was  well  said,  uncle.     '  Speak,  girl !'  it  is  quite 

tragic.    England  has  howled  savagely  against  this  man,  uncle ; 

and  she  will  one  day  roar  exultingly  over  him.     He  has  been 

^  onscared  by  the  howl,  and  he  will  be  undated  by  the  shout." 

"  I  said  she  was  mad — she  is." 

"This  country  will  change  and  change  again  in  her  de 
meaner  to  him :  he  will  never  change  in  his  duty  to  her 
Come,  cease  to  chafe,  uncle,  I'll  tell  you  his  name." 

"  You  shaU  tell  me,  or—" 

"  Listen  I  Arthur  Weilcsley,  Lord  Wellington." 

Mr.  Sympson  rose  up  furious  :  he  bounced  out  of  the  room 
bat  inmiediately  bounced  back  again,  shut  the  door,  and  re 
somed  his  seat. 

"  Ma'am,  you  sJutU  tell  me  this :  will  your  principles  per* 
mit  you  to  marry  a  man  without  money — a  man  below  you  ?" 

"  Never  a  man  below  me." 

(In  a  high  voice.)  "  Will  you.  Miss  Keeldar,  marry  a  poof 
man  !" 

"  What  right  have  you,  Mr.  Sympson,  to  ask  me  ?" 

"  I  insist  upon  knowing." 

"  You  don't  go  the  way  to  know." 

**  My  family  respectability  shall  not  be  compromised ' 

"A  good  resolution  :  keep  it." 

''Madam,  it  ibi/ou  who  shall  keep  it." 

**  Impossible,  sir,  since  I  form  no  part  of  your  family 
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"  Do  you  disown  us  V* 

•*  I  disdain  your  dictatorship.** 

«*  Whom  tcill  you  marry,  Miss  Keeldar  ?" 

"  Not  Mr.  Sam  Wynne,  because  I  scorn  him :  not  Sir  Philip 
Nunnely,  because  I  cmi/  esteem  him." 

**  Whom  have  you  in  your  eye  ?" 

"  Four  rejected  candidates." 

*'  Such  obstinacy  could  not  be,  unless  you  were  under  hat 
proper  influence." 

**  What  do  you  mean  ?  There  are  certain  pbrmief  potent  to 
make  my  blood  boil — improper  influence !  What  old  womin*! 
cackle  is  that  ?" 

"  Are  you  a  young  lady  ?" 

''  I  am  a  thousand  times  better :  I  am  an  honest  iramaa. 
and  as  such  I  will  be  treated." 

"  Do  you  know  (leaning  mysteriously  forward,  and  speaking 
with  ghastly  solemnity),  "  do  you  know  the  whole  neighlxx^ 
hood  teams  with  rumors  respecting  you  and  a  bankrupt  teniiit 
of  yours — ^the  foreigner  Moore  ?" 

"  Does  it  ?" 

"  It  docs.     Your  name  is  in  every  mouth." 

"  It  honors  the  lips  it  crosses,  and  I  wish  to  the  gods  it  may 
purify  them." 

"  Is  it  tluit  person  who  has  power  to  influence  you  ?" 

•*  Beyond  any  whose  cause  you  have  advocated." 

"  Is  it  he  you  will  marry  1" 

"  He  is  handsome,  and  manly,  and  commanding." 

"  You  declare  it  to  my  face.  The  Flemish  knave !  Tl» 
low  trader  I" 

**  He  is  talented,  and  venturous,  and  resolute.  Prince  is  on 
his  brow,  and  ruler  in  his  bearing." 

"She  glories  in  it !  She  conceals  nothing !  No  shame,  dq 
fear  I" 

"  When  we  speak  the  name  of  Moore,  shame  should  be  ib^ 
gotten  and  fear  discarded  :  the  Moores  know  only  honor  and 
courage." 

"  I  say  she  is  mad." 

"  You  have  taunted  mo  till  my  blood  is  up.  You  bavs 
worried  me  till  I  turn  again." 

*'  That  Moore  is  the  brother  of  my  son's  tutor.  WonUfOB 
lot  the  Usher  call  yon  Sister  V 
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Bright  and  broad  shono  Shirley's  eye,  as  she  fixed  it  on  hm 
faestioner  now. 

"  No  :  no.  Not  for  a  province  of  possession — ^not  for  a  ceop 
taiyoflife." 

^  You  can  not  separate  the  husband  from  his  family." 

"What,  then?" 

"  Mr.  Louis  Moore's  sister  you  will  be." 

"  Mr.  Sympson I  am  sick  at  heart  with  aE 

this  weak  trash :  I  will  bear  no  more.  Your  thoughts  are  not 
my  thoughts,  your  aims  are  not  my  aims,  your  gods  are  not  my 
gods.  We  do  not  view  things  in  the  same  lisht ;  we  do  not 
iDeaiare  them  by  the  same  standard  ;  we  hardly  speak  in  the 
nme  tongue.     Let  us  part. 

"  It  is  not,"  she  resumed,  much  excited ;  "  it  is  not  that  1 
hate  you ;  you  are  a  good  sort  of  mau :  perhaps  you  mean  wdl 
in  your  way;  but  we  can  not  suit :  we  are  ever  at  variance. 
You  annoy  me  with  small  meddling,  with  petty  tyranny ;  you 
exasperate  my  temper,  and  make  and  keep  me  passionate. 
As  to  your  small  maxims,  your  narrow  rules,  your  little  preju- 
dices, aversions,  dogmas,  bundle  them  off:  Mr.  Sympson — go, 
ofier  them  a  sacrifice  to  the  deity  you  worship ;  1*11  none  of 
them  :  I  wash  my  hands  of  the  lot.  I  walk  by  another  creed* 
light,  faith,  and  hope  than  you." 

*' Another  creed !     I  believe  she  is  an  infidel." 

**  An  infidel  to  your  religion ;  an  atheist  to  your  god." 

"  An-'Otfieist  /  /  r 

**  Your  god,  sir,  is  the  World.  In  my  eyes,  you  too,  if  not 
aa  infidel,  are  an  idolater :  I  conceive  that  you  ignorantly  wod 
ihip :  in  all  things  you  appear  to  mo  too  superstitious.  Sir, 
your  god,  your  great  Bel,  your  fish-tailed  Dagon,  rises  before 
me  as  a  demon.  You,  and  such  as  you,  have  raised  him  to  a 
throne,  put  on  him  a  crown,  given  him  a  scepter.  Behold 
how  hideously  he  governs  I  See  him  busied  at  the  work  he 
likes  best — ^making  marriages.  lie  binds  the  young  to  the 
old,  the  strong  to  the  imbecile.  He  stretches  out  the  arm  of 
Mezentius,  and  fetters  the  dead  to  the  living.  In  his  realm 
there  is  hatred — secret  hatred :  there  is  disgust — unspoken  dis- 

Cit :  there  is  treachery — family  treachery :  there  is  vice — 
p,  deadly,  domeslic  vice.  In  his  dominions  children  grow 
ttdoving  between  parents  who  have  never  loved :  infants  are 
ioned  on  deception  from  their  very  birth ;  they  are  reared  ia 
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•n  atmosphere  corrupt  with  lies.  Your  god  rules  at  the  bricUi 
of  kings — look  at  your  royal  dynasties  !  your  deity  is  the  deit| 
of  foreign  ariBtocracies — analyze  the  blue  blood  of  Spain !  You 
god  is  the  Hymen  of  France — what  is  French  domestie  liib  ? 
All  that  surrounds  him  hastens  to  decay:  all  declines  andd»- 
generates  under  his  scepter.     Your  god  is  a  masked  Death." 

**  This  language  is  terrible  !  My  daughters  and  yon  most 
associate  no  longer,  Miss  Keeldar  :  there  is  danger  in  sach 
companionship.  Had  I  known  you  a  little  earlier — ^but,  extra- 
ordinary as  I  thought  you,  I  could  not  have  believed — " 

*'  Now,  sir,  do  you  begin  to  be  aware  that  it  is  apeleas  to 
scheme  for  me  ?  That,  in  doing  so,  you  but  sow  the  wind  to 
reap  the  whirlwind  ?  I  sweep  your  cobweb-projects  from  my 
path,  that  I  may  pass  on  unsullied.  I  am  anchored  on  a  ro- 
solve  you  can  not  shake.  My  heart,  my  conscience  shall  dis- 
pose of  my  hand — they  only.     Know  this  at  last.*' 

Mr.  Sympson  was  becoming  a  little  bewildered. 

"  Never  heard  such  language  I"  he  muttered  a^in  and 
again.  "  Never  was  so  addressed  in  my  life — never  was  so 
used." 

'•  You  arc  quite  confused,  sir.  You  had  better  withdraw, 
or  I  will." 

He  rose  hastily. 

•*  "We  must  leave  this  place  :  they  must  pack  up  at  once" 

"  Do  not  hurr}'  my  aunt  and  cousins :  give  them  time." 

"  No  more  intercourse  :  she's  not  proper." 

He  made  his  way  to  the  door ;  ho  came  back  for  his  hand- 
kerchief;  he  dropped  his  snuff-box  :  leaving  the  contents  scat- 
tered on  the  carpet,  he  stumbled  out :  Tartar  lay  outside 
across  the  mat — Mr.  Sympson  almost  fell  over  him :  in  the 
climax  of  his  exasperation  he  hurled  an  oath  at  the  dog,  and 
a  coarse  epithet  at  his  mistress. 

"  Poor  Mr.  Sympson  !  He  is  both  feoble  and  vulgar,"  said 
Shirley  to  herself  "  My  head  aches,  and  I  am  tired."  she 
added  ;  and  leaning  her  head  upon  a  cushion,  she  softly  sub- 
sided from  excitement  to  repose.  One,  entering  the  room  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  aftervvartf,  found  her  asleep.  When  Shi^ 
ley  had  been  agitated,  she  generally  took  this  natural  refresh 
mciit :  it  would  corae  at  her  call. 

The  intruder  paused  in  her  unconscious  presence,  and  said 

"     Keeldar." 
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Perhaps  his  voice  hannonized  with  some  dream  into  which 
Ao  was  passing — it  did  not  startle,  it  hardly  roused  her :  with- 
out opening  her  eyes,  she  but  turned  her  head  a  little,  so  that 
her  cheek  and  profile,  before  hidden  by  her  arm,  became  visi- 
ole :  she  looked  rosy,  happy,  half  smiling,  but  her  eyelashes 
li'ere  wet :  she  had  wept  in  slumber ;  or  perhaps,  before  drop- 
ping asleep,  a  few  natural  tears  had  fallen  after  she  had  heard 
that  epithet :  no  man — no  woman  is  always  strong,  always 
able  to  beat  up  against  the  unjust  opinion — the  vilifying  word : 
calumny,  even  fi:om  the  mouth  of  a  fool,  will  sometimes  cut 
into  unguarded  feelings.  Shirley  looked  like  a  child  that 
had  been  naughty  and  punished,  but  was  now  forgiven  and 
at  rest. 

"  Miss  Keehlar,"  again  said  the  voice :  this  time  it  woke 
her ;  she  looked  up  and  saw  at  her  side  Louis  Moore — not 
close  at  her  side,  but  standing,  with  arrested  step,  two  or  three 
yards  from  her. 

"Oh,  Mr.  Moore  I'  she  said;  "I  was  afraid  it  was  my 
ancle  again :  he  and  I  have  quarreled." 

"  Mr.  Sympson  should  let  you  alone,"  was  the  reply :  •'  can 
he  not  see  that  you  are  as  yot  far  from  strong  ?" 

"  I  assure  you  he  did  not  find  me  weak  :  1  did  not  cry  when 
he  was  here." 

"  He  is  about  to  evacuate  Fickllicad — so  he  savs.  lie  is 
now  giving  orders  to  his  family :  he  has  been  in  the  school- 
room issuing  commands  in  a  manner  which,  I  suppose,  was  a 
continuation  of  that  witli  which  he  has  harassed  you." 

"  Are  you  and  Henry  to  go  ?" 

"  I  believe,  as  far  as  Henry  is  concerned,  that  was  the  tenot 
of  his  scarcely-intelligible  directions ;  but  he  may  change  all 
to-morrow  :  he  is  just  in  that  mood  wheji  you  can  not  depend 
on  his  consistency  for  two  consecutive  hours :  I  doubt  whether 
he  will  leave  you  for  weeks  yet.  'J'o  myself  he  addressed  some 
words  which  will  require  a  little  attention  and  comment  hy- 
and-by,  M*hen  I  have  time  to  bestow  on  them.  At  thu  mo- 
ment he  came  in,  I  was  busieil  with  a  note  I  had  got  from 
Mr.  Yorke— so  fully  busied  that  I  cut  short  the  interview 
with  him  somewhat  abruptly.  1  left  him  raving  :  here  is  the 
note — I  wish  you  to  see  it — it  refers  to  my  brother  Robert.'" 
And  he  looked  at  Shirley. 

**  I  fthall  be  glad  to  hear  news  of  him    is  he  coming  harw  ?" 
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in  Yorksliire  :  Mr.  York*  wcat  y 


a  now  at  Briumui 


•  lie  u  com 
day  lo  Sulbro'  to  mwit  ]iJui 

"  Mr.  lUooio — Munelhing 

"  Did  my  voice  tn^mblo  ? 
1  am  going  to  sea  him." 

'■  What  ha4  occurred  1" 

"  If  you  turn  so  pals  I  BhuU  be  eorrv  I  have  ipokat.  It 
iniglit  have  been  voite :  Robert  is  not  ilctul.  but  luneli  bnrt.'* 

"  Ob  I  air;  it  is  you  wbo  are  pole.     Sit  doi«u  near  me." 

"  Ruiul  the  note — let  me  open  it." 

MUs  Kceldar  read  tlie  note ;  it  brioll)'  BigniOed  lliat  laat 
night  Robert  Moora  had  been  shot  at  fruni  boiiiud  tlie  wall 
of  MillJcan  jikntalion,  at  the  foot  of  tlie  brow  ;  that  ha  via 
wounded  severely,  but  it  was  hoped  not  CitaUy  .  o{  Utt  at- 
r  assassins,  nothing  was  known— ihey  had  taeafti. 
'■  No  doubt,"  Mr.  Yorke  observed,  '■  it  w«  dono  in 
it  was  a  pity  ilt<will  had  cvor  been  raised ;  but  Uuit 
be  helped 

"He  is  ray  only  brother,"  eaid  Louis,  u  Shirley  rrtiifrf, 
the  note.  "  1  can  not  hear  uiiniom-d  that  rufEans  bav*  lul 
in  wait  for  him,  and  shot  liim  down  like  some  wiM  beut  bam 
behind  &  wall," 

"  Bo  oomforlcd  :  bo  hopeful.  He  will  get  betl«T— I  kanv 
he  will." 

Shirley,  solieicous  to  soothe,  held  her  hand  ona  Mr.  Hogn'c 
as  it  lay  on  the  arm  of  the  chair  :  she  just  touohed  it  lijlitlf. 
leareo  palpably. 

"  Well,  give  me  your  hand."  he  said  ;  "  it  wiU  U  fi»  lb 
first  time  :  it  is  in  a  moment  of  calamity— giro  it  mt." 

Awaiting  neither  consent  nor  refuul,  be  took  whu  ta 
asked. 

"  F  am  going  to  Briarmains  now,"  bo  went  on.  ■•  1  wiA 
you  to  step  over  to  the  rectory,  and  t«ll  CanllDo  HttilaM. 
what  has  happened  :  will  you  do  this  ?  she  will  hou  it  liMt 
from  you." 

"  Immediotoiy,"  said  Shirley,  with  docile  proai|ilitiklt 
'Ougbl  1  Xo  say  tliat  then)  is  no  dajiger?" 

"  Soy  so." 

"  You  will  corao  back  soon,  and  let  me  know  mate  T" 

"  I  will  either  come  or  write." 

"  Trust  me  for  waluhiu£  over  Caroline.     I  will  ^ftrirunt 
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cate  with  yonr  sister,  too ;  but«  doubtless,  she  is  already  with 
Robert  ?" 

"  Doubtless  ;  or  will  be  soon.     Good-moming,  now '' 

"  You  will  bear  up,  come  what  may  ?" 

"  We  shall  see  that." 

Shirley's  fingers  were  obliged  to  withdraw  from  the  tutor's ; 
Louii  was  obliged  to  relinquish  that  hand  folded,  clasped, 
hidden  in  his  own. 

"  I  thought  I  should  have  had  to  support  her,"  he  said,  as 
he  walked  toward  Briarmains,  **  and  it  is  she  who  has  made 
strong.  That  look  of  pity — that  gentle  touch  !  No  down 
ever  sofler — no  elixir  more  potent !  It  lay  like  a  snow- 
flake.*  it  thrilled  like  lightning.  A  thousand  times  I  have 
longed  to  possess  that  hand — to  have  it  in  mine.  I  have  pos- 
wmied  it — ^for  hve  minutes  I  held  it.  Her  fingers  and  mine 
nn  never  be  strangers  more — having  met  once,  they  mur. 
meet  again." 


CHAPTER  XXXn. 

THE   SCHOOL-BOY    AND   THE   WOOD-NYMPH. 

Briabmains  being  nearer  than  the  Hollow,  Mr.  Yorke  had 
veyed  his  young  comrade  there.  He  had  seen  him  laid  in 
the  best  bed  of  the  house,  as  carefully  as  if  he  had  been  one 
•f  his  own  sons.  The  sight  of  his  blood,  welling  from  the 
treacherously-infiicted  wound,  made  him  indeed  the  son  of  the 
Yorkshire  gentleman's  heart.  The  spectacle  of  the  sudden 
event ;  of  the  tall,  straight  shape  prostrated  in  its  pride  across 
the  road ;  of  the  fine  southern  head  laid  low  in  the  dust ;  of 
that  youth  in  prime  fiung  at  once  before  him  pallid,  lifeless, 
helpless — this  was  the  very  combination  of  circumstances  to 
win  for  the  victim  Mr.  Yorkers  liveliest  interest. 

No  other  hand  was  there  to  raise — to  aid  ;  no  other  voice 
to  question  kindly ;  no  other  brain  to  concert  measures :  he 
had  to  do  it  all  himf  elf  This  utter  dependence  of  the  speech- 
hleeding  youth  (as  a  yonth  he  legaided  him)  on  hit  br* 
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nevolenoo,  Beaoied  Uiat  benevolence  most  efleetuallf .  Wall 
did  Mr.  Yorko  like  to  have  power,  and  la  use  it :  he  bad  new 
between  liis  liamk,  power  ever  a  fuUo w-crcatun's  life :  il 
■uit^  him. 

No  less  pcjfoclly  did  it  suit  his  Ealiiniino  belter  half:  tlw 
iaciJont  was  quite  in  her  way,  and  ttflicr  taste.     Suido  n 


gory  man  brought  is 

in  their  faoUiu  the  "how» 

eupposB,  was  aubject-inait'ei 

went  iuto  hysterics  wher 

to  come  to  her  knittiu^,  u 

lor  Australia,  with  a  view  U 

.yranny  of  Matthew;  but  ac 

-a  half-murdered  man  in  bei 

ired  het  Bpirite,  gave  her  oaj. 


lod  to/ 


.■  hu  almost 
■/ard  him, 

l.-'ft    ill    hci 


rould  have  bee 

,  i  vor  tbcir  thresh 
of  the  night."     'im 
for  hyeteriea.      No 
JcsuB  would  not  lea 
when  Martin  propoa. 
realizo  freedom,  and 
■LttempUd  mucde 
best  bed — set  he 
the  dash  of  a  tur. 

Mrs.  Yorkc  was  just  the  woman  ■( 
crallc  the  drud^inp;  life  ofa  siiapL"  ii 
like  a  heroine  a  hospital  full  of  plaji 
loved  Hoore  ;  her  tounU  heait  alnii 
wlion  she  tmmd  him  commilkd  lo 
arm^,  as  depcink'nl  on  Illt  as  her  vii 
11:1.1  slic  soon  a  (loiiioslic,  or  one  of  her  d.iufrhlLTs,  give  him  a 
dranplit  of  w.iIlt.  or  sjnoolh  his  piliow,  the  would  (lave  boied 
llio  intruder's  enii.  lilio  cliasod  Jlv-ii;  and  ILose  from  the 
upper  realm  of  liio  liouse :  slie  Hii'wade  the  housemaids  to  set 
their  foot  ill  it. 

Now,  if  the  accident  had  h.ipponoJ  at  the  rectory  pates, 

'    and  old  Helsloiio  had  taken  in  iho  martyr,  neither  YoVke  nor 

[   his  wilb  ^voxM  have  j.itiod  him :  tiicy  wo.dd  Iiave  adjudged 
him  ri"ht  served  lor  his  tyranny  and  meddling  :   as  it  was,  he 

_  becaiii"  fut  the  prciont,  tlie  apple  of  tlieir  eyo. 

Str:iiip:o  I  Louis  Muuro  m';is  perinilted  to  come — to  sit  down 
on  the  ed-e  of  tlio  bed,  and  loan  over  the  piUow— lo  huld  hij 
brother's  band,  and  presi  liii  palo  furelioad  willi  liis  Iratornai 
lips  :  and  .Mrs.  Vuil.e  bore  it  w.'ll.  felie  siillL-rod  !iim  lo  sMv 
balf  the  dav  there;  she  once  suliered  hicn  to  sit  up  all  iii^ht 
iu  the  chamber ;  elie  rose  herself  at  live  o'clock  of  a  wel  Nj- 
vember  morning',  and  with  her  own  hands  h{;hted  the  kilciien 
fire,  and  made  tlie  brothers  a  brcalifost,  and  served  it  to  iliera 
herself.     Majeslicalty  arrayed  in  a  boundless  llannel  wrappo> 
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a  ihawl,  and  her  ni^ht-cap,  she  sat  snd  watched  them  eat  at 
eutnplaccntly  as  a  hen  beholds  her  chickens  feed.  Yet  she 
gave  the  cook  warning  that  day  for  venturing  to  make  and 
earry  up  to  Mr.  Moore  a  basin  of  sago-pruel ;  and  the  house- 
maid lost  her  favor  because,  when  Mr.  Louis  was  departing, 
■he  brought  him  his  surtoHt  aired  from  the  kitchen,  and,  like 
a  "forward  piece,"  as  slie  was,  helped  him  on  with  it,  and 
accepted,  in  return,  a  smile,  a  "  thank  you,  my  g.i?,"  and  a 
shiihng.  Two  ladies  called  one  day,  pale  and  anxious,  and 
begged  earnestly,  humbly,  to  be  allowed  to  see  Mr.  Moore 
ooe  instant :  Mrs.  Yorkc  hardened  her  heart,  and  sent  them 
packiug — ^uot  without  opprobrium. 

But  how  was  it  when  Hortensc  Moore  came  ?  Not  so  bad 
M  might  have  been  expected  :  the  whole  family  of  the  Moores 
really  seemed  to  suit  Mrs.  Yorke  so  as  no  other  family  had 
ever  suited  her.  Hortense  and  slie  possessed  an  exhaustless 
mutual  theme  of  conversation  in  the  corrupt  propensities  of 
■ervants.  Their  views  of  this  class  were  similar  :  they 
watched  them  with  the  same  suspicion,  and  judged  them  with 
tha  same  severity.  Hortense,  too,  from  the  very  first,  showed 
no  manner  of  jealousy  of  Mrs.  Yorke's  attentions  to  Robert 
■he  let  her  keep  the  post  of  nurse  with  little  interference  ;  and, 
for  herself,  found  .ceaseless  occupation  in  fidgeting  about  the 
house,  holding  the  kitchen  under  surveillance,  reporting  what 
passed  there,  and,  in  short,  making  herself  generally  useful. 
Visitors  they  both  of  them  agreed  in  excluding  sedulously  from 
the  sick-room.  They  held  the  young  mill-owner  captive,  and 
haxdly  let  the  air  breathe  or  the  sun  shine  on  him. 

Mr.  MacTurk,  the  surgeon  to  whom  Moore's  case  had  been 
oommitted,  pronounced  his  wound  of  a  dangerous,  but,  he 
trusted,  not  of  a  hopeless  character.  At  first,  he  wis)>|d  to 
place  with  him  a  nurse  of  his  own  selection  ;  but  this  neither 
Mrs.  Yorke  nor  Hortense  would  hear  of:  they  promisei^  faith- 
ful observance  of  directions.  Ho  was  left,  therefore,  for  the 
present,  in  their  hands. 

Doubtless,  they  executed  the  trust  to  the  best  of  their  abil- 
ity ;  but  something  got  wrong  :  the  bandages  were  displaced, 
or  tampered  with  ;  great  loss  of  blood  followed.  MacTurk, 
being  summoned,  came  with  steed  afoam.  He  was  one  of 
those  surgeons  whom  it  is  dangerous  to  vex :  abrupt  in  hii 
best  moods ;  in  his  worst,  savage.     On  seeing  Moore's  state 
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ho  relioved  hii  feelings  by  a  liitle  llovmy  lanffuafie,  i 
which  it  is  not  ncnueair)'  in  strew  tbu  prrwul  pa)C»- 
qiict  or  two  of  thu  choiccBl  bloteoiiia  r<.-tl  oil  Ihe  un(iena(b 
hcail  of  oiiL'  iMr.  Gi'aves,  a  sloiiy  young  iis(»laiit  he  i 
carried  about  with  liim  ;  with  a  Eacond  iMMcgay  ho  iriAril  m 
other  young  gentkmaa  in  liia  train  :  ui  intorHtin^  Iki 
of  hinisAlf,  being,  iiidcod,  hia  own  eon  :  but  the  full  e 
of  blushing  bloom  fell  to  the  lot  of  meddling  womukk 

For  the  best  part  of  one  winter  night,  himself  &c4h 
weto  busied  al»ut  Moore.     There,  at  his  bcdaido,  il 
alone  with  him  in  hb  chamber,  they  wrought  and  i 
over  hia  exhausted  frame.     They  Ihrco  were  on  ( 
the  bed,  and  Death  on  the  other.     The  conflict  i 
it  lasted  till  day  broke,  when  the  bal.inco  betwcoa  tlH  b 
erunts  seemed  eo  efjiial  that  both  parties  might  ban  a 
the  victory. 

At  dawn.  Graves  and  young  MacTurk  were  left  in  ei 
of  the  iMtient.  while  the  senior  went  hiuiceir  in  aparch  « 
diiioiial  strength,  and  secured  it  in  the  jieraou  of  Mtm,  I 
tall,  the  best  nurse  on  hie  siaC  To  this  woman  Iw  g 
Moore  !u  eha:^,  with  the  giernt'st  uijUDCtians  rcspMliag  tl 

responsibilily  laid  on  her  chouldurs.     She  took  ihu  i 

hiliiy  ilolidly.  na  she  did  also  ihd  easy  ehair  at  tl 
That  moinent  ehc  bognn  hvt  reign. 

Mrs.  HorsfiUl  had  one  virtue — unlers  received  frocn  1 
Turk  she  obeyed  (o  the  letter ;  the  Ten  CeonmaDdmeBla  « 
leu  bnidiug  in  her  eyes  than  her  surgeon's  dietum. 
respcclA,  she  wu  no  woman,  but  &  dragon.  TlurtenM  3 
fell  ollacod  before  hex  ;  Mrs.  Yorlio  withdrew— «ni:diad ; 
both  these  women  were  [Mrsouages  of  tome  dignity  in 
own  eitimaliou,  and  of  some  bulk  In  the  eslimalion  flTnl 
Peifecily  cowed  by  the  breadth,  the  height,  the  bnaB.  an 
brawn  of  Mrs.  Ilorsfall,  they  retreated  to  the  back  ] 
She,  for  Iier  nart,  «it  up  itaira  when  she  liked,  a 
■tsirs  when  »ho  prefurred  it :  she  took  her  dram  iluaa  ti 
B  day,  and  her  pipe  of  tobacc»  four  limes. 

As  to  Moore,  nu  one  now  vcnlarod  to  rnqoifv  alant  li 
Mrs.  Horslklt  tiad  him  at  dry-uuno:  h  was  aln  wbo  wt. 
do  Ibr  him ,  and  the  gcnarat  copjtctun)  now  nui  that  alie  t 
fot  him  Accordingly. 
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nitig  and  orcnin^  MncTtirk  came  to  we  him  ;  bis  cmo, 
mplicated  by  a  new  miachanc?,  was  bcounie  □» 
iBtarest  in  the  lurpvon'a  cyef  :  ho  regarded  him  as  a  dam 
pioc«  of  clock-work,  which  it  would  be  creditable  to  bis 
la  lot  agoing  again.  Gnvet  and  young  MaoTurk — Moorslj 
tols  other  visilora — contemplated  him  in  the  light  in 
lh«y  wero  wont  to  conlemplalo  the  occupant  for  the  li 
inf  of  ihn  diBsecting-room  at  Stillbro"  infirinary. 

Jlobort  Moore  bad  a  ptcasaul  lime  of  it :  in  pain  ;  in  datf 
per ;  too  weak  to  move  ;  almost  too  weak  to  speak  ;  a  sort  at 
g-iantesa  bii  keeper ;  tbe  three  Eur^ons  bis  solo  eociety.  Thoj 
ba  lay  tbrou^b  tbe  diminishing  days  aud  lengthening  nighl 
of  tbe  wbola  drear  month  of  November. 

In  tbe  rommencement  of  bi»  captivity,  Moorc  used  fccbf 
to  renal  Mrs.  Uorsfall :  ho  bated  the  tight  of  her  rough  bul^ 
and  dreadi^d  the  contact  of  her  bard  bauds ;  but  ahe  tait|ti 
him  docility  in  a  trice.     She  made  no  account  whatever  a 
tu*  six  fecT — bis  manly  tbewa  and  sinews :  she  turned  him  il 
hit  bed  ns  aaother  woman  "would  have  turned  a  babe  ii 
cradlo.     When  be  was  good,  she  addressed  him  as  ' 
dear."  and  "  honey  ;"  and  when  ho  was  bad,  she  eometiio 
■book  him.     Did  he  attempt  to  f<pcak  wlKn  MaeTurk  v 
there,  she  hflod  ber  hand  and  bade  him  "hush!"  hki 
aane  cbcehinj!  a  forward  cliild.     If  she  had  not  smoked — 
«be  bad  not  taken  gin.  it  would  bavc  been  better,  bo  thouehtfa 
bill  she  did  both.     Oneo — in  ber  absence — ho  intimated  t' 
MaeTurk  that  "that  woman  was  a  dram-driikker." 

"  Ptoob  I  my  dear  sir ;  tbcy  aro  all  so,"  was  the  reply  Ii 
^t  for  his  paina.  "  But  llorsfali  has  this  virtue,"  added  tl 
■urgoon — "  drunk  or  sober,  she  always  remembers  (o  obey  mw.* 

At  Icdglh  tbo  latter  autumn  passed :  its  fogs,  its  i 
vitbdiaw  from  Englartd  their  mourning  and  their  tears ; 
wtnib  fwttpt  on  to  sigh  over  lands  far  away.  Behind  Noi 
bar  caaMi  doop  winter  ;  oleamcsa,  stillness,  frost  aaeam|unyii^ 

A  G&lm  day  had  settled  into  a  crystalline  cvomn}; ;  tfi 
wmU  won  a  North  Pole  coloring :  all  its  lights  and  tint 
Joofced  kk«  tho  "  roHcts"*  of  whuo,  or  violet,  or  pale  grew 
geraa.     Tbo  hills  woro  a  libic-bluo  ;  the  actting  sun  bad  piri 

*  Had  ma  an  Gnglisli  ward  ni  iinod,  itHulor.  aad  I  wiU  glaJly  dii 
pHii  wUh  tha  PrDiH.-h  wurd.    Bedmiiuiu  wua'l  do. 
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pie  in  ito  red;  the  sky  was  ioe,  all  lilveied  azme ;  when  thft 
ktars  rose,  they  were  of  white  crystal — not  gold  ;  gray,  ex 
cerulean,  or  faint  emerald  hues— cool,  pure,  and  transpareat 
— tinged  the  mass  of  the  landscape. 

What  is  this  by  itself  in  a  wood  no  longer  green,  no  loofor 
even  russet ;  a  wood,  neutral  tint — ^this  dark  blue  moviu^  ob- 
ject t  Why,  it  is  a  school-boy — a  Briarfield  gramraar-tcbool- 
boy — who  has  led  his  companions,  now  trudging  home  by  the 
high  road,  and  is  seeking  a  certain  tree,  with  a  certain  moMy 
mound  at  its  root— convenient  as  a  seat.  Why  is  be  linger* 
ing  here  ?  the  air  is  cold,  and  the  time  wears  late.  He  ats 
down  :  what  is  he  thinking  about  ?  Does  he  feel  the  ehasU 
chann  nature  wears  to-night  1  A  pearl-white  moon  soiilet 
through  the  gray  trees.     Does  he  care  for  her  smile  ? 

Impossible  to  say;  for  he  is  silent,  and  his  coantenanee 
docs  not  speak :  as  3'et,  it  is  no  mirror  to  reflect  sensation,  bot 
rather  a  mask  to  conceal  it.     This  boy  is  a  stripling  of  fifWei 
— flight  and  tall  of  his  years ;  in  his  face  there  is  as  little  of 
amenity  as  of  servility :  his  eye  ?eems  prepared  to  note  any 
incipient  attempt  to  control  or  overreach  him,  and  the  rest  of 
his  features  indicate  faculties  alert  for   resistance.      Wise 
ushers   avoid  unRCcessary  interference  with  that  lad      Tt 
break  him  in  by  severity  would  be  a  useless  attempt ;  to  win 
him  by  flattery  would  be  an  efibrt  worse  than  uecIcss.     He 
is  best  let  alone.     Time  will  educate,  and  experience  traio 
him. 

Professedly,  Martin  Yorke  (it  is  a  young  Yorke.  of  coQne| 
tramples  on  the  name  of  poetry :  talk  sentiment  to  him,  sud 
you  would  bo  answered  by  sarcasm.  Here  ho  is,  wanderiog 
alone,  waiting  duteously  on  Nature,  while  she  unfolds  a  pa|!e 
of  stern,  of  silent,  and  of  solemn  poetr)',  beneath  his  atteutire 
gaze. 

Being  seated,  he  takes  from  his  satchel  a  book — not  tbt 
Latin  grammar,  but  a  contraband  volume  of  Fairy  tales; 
there  will  bo  light  enough  yet  for  an  hour  to  scr>'e  his  keen 
young  vision :  besides,  the  moon  waits  on  him — her  beam, 
dim  and  vague  as  yet,  fills  the  glade  where  he  siU. 

He  reads :  he  is  led  into  a  sohtary  mountain  region ;  all 
round  him  is  rude  and  desolate,  shapeless,  and  almost  color 
less,  lie  hears  bells  tinkle  on  the  wind ;  forth-riding  from 
tlie  formless  folds  of  the  mist,  dawns  on  him  the  bnghtait 
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green-robed  lady,  on  a  snow-white  palfrey ;  he  lees 
her  dress,  her  gems,  and  her  steed ;  she  arrests  him  with  some 
mysterious  question :  ho  is  spell-bound,  and  must  follow  her 
into  Fairy  land. 

A  second  legend  bears  him  to  tho  sea-shore  :  there  tumbles 
in  a  strong  tide,  boiling  at  tho  base  of  dizzy  cliils :  it  rains  and 
blows.  A  reef  of  rocks,  black  and  rough,  stretches  far  into 
the  sea ;  all  along,  and  among,  and  above  these  crags,  dash 
and  flash,  sweep  and  leap,  swells,  wreaths,  drifts  of  snowy 
spray.  Some  lone  wanderer  is  out  on  these  rocks,  treading, 
with  cautious  step,  the  wet,  wild  sea- weed ;  glancing  down 
into  hollows  where  the  brine  hes  fathoms  deep  and  emerald- 
dear,  and  seeinfir  there  wilder,  and  stranger,  and  huger  vege- 
tation than  is  found  on  land,  with  treasure  of  shells — some 
green,  some  purple,  somo  pearly — clustered  in  the  curls  of  the 
snaky  plants.  He  hears  a  cry.  Looking  up,  and  forward, 
he  sees,  at  the  bleak  point  of  tho  reef,  a  tall,  pale  thing — 
shaped  hke  man,  but  made  of  spray — transparent,  tremulous, 
awful :  it  stands  not  alone  :  they  are  all  human  figures  that 
wanton  in  the  rocks — a  crowd  of  foam-women — a  band  of 
white,  evanescent  Nereides. 

Hush !  Shut  the  book :  hide  it  in  the  satchel.  Martin 
hears  a  tread.*  He  listens :  No— -Yes.  Once  more,  the  dead 
(eaves,  lightly  crushed,  rustle  on  tho  wood-path.  Martin 
watches :  the  trees  part,  aud  a  woman  issues  forth. 

She  is  a  lady  dressed  in  dark  silk,  a  veil  covering  her  face. 
Martin  never  met  a  lady  in  this  wood  before — nor  any  female, 
SftTe,  now  and  then,  a  village-girl  come  to  gather  nuts.  To- 
night, tho  apparition  does  not  displease  him.  He  observes,  as 
she  approaches,  that  she  is  neither  old  nor  plain,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  very  youthful ;  and,  but  that  he  now  recognizes  her 
for  one  whom  he  has  often  willfully  pronounced  ugly,  ho  would 
deem  that  he  diijcovcred  traits  of  beauty  behind  the  thin  gauze 
of  that  veil. 

She  passes  him,  and  says  nothing.  Ho  knew  she  would : 
all  women  are  proud  monkeys — and  he  knows  no  more  con- 
ceited doll  than  that  Caroline  Hektone.  Tho  thouglit  is 
hardly  hatched  in  his  mind,  when  the  lady  retraces  those  two 
steps  she  had  got  beyond  him,  and,  raising  her  veil,  reposes 
her  glance  on  his  face,  wliile  she  softly  asks  : 

**  Am  you  one  of  Mr.  Yorke*s  sons  1" 
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No  human  evideneo  would  trrer  have  bent  able  to  , 
Marliu  Yorko  ihal  he  blushed  when  ihus  addrcaied  ;  yet  bi 
he  did.  to  the  ears. 

"  I  Hro,"  he  said,  blunlly  ;  and  oncooraged  bunBclfbit 
der,  supcreihoiisly,  what  would  come  nexl. 

"  You  are  Martin,  I  tliink  ?"  was  the  obeerration  %hM 
lowed. 

It  could  not  hare  been  inorc  folictteui :  it  was  a  simfje  i 
tence — very  artlessly,  a  little  timidly,  pTooounci.*d ;  bnl 
chimud  in  harmony  to  tho  youtli's  nature:  it  stilled  faim  GU 

Martin  had  a  keen  tense  o{  liis  jwrsonatity  :  he  felt  it  rtfbt 
and  ec-nHiblu  that  tho  ^irl  elioultl  diGcrimtn&to  him  fnuB  hit' 
brothers.  Like  his  father,  ho  hated  ceremony  :  it  wai 
able  to  hear  a  lady  address  him  as  "  Martin, "  and 
Msrliii,  or  Master  Martin,  which  form  would  hive 
his  good  fi^racL'B  Torever.  Worse,  if  posaible,  than 
WAS  thp  other  extreme  of  slipshod  familiarity :  the  alight 
of  bashfnlness — tho  scared y-pcrce[ilible  hesitation— w&a 
aidered  perfectly  in  place. 

"  I  am  Martin,"  he  said. 

"  Are  your  father  and  mother  well  T" — (it  '^'aa  tadtj  At 
did  not  Bay  papa  and  mttmma :  that  would  have  andaDe  aUJ^ 
— "  and  Iloee  and  Jeesiu  1" 

"  I  Bupi»ose  so." 

"  My  Cousin  Hortonse  it  still  at  Briarmaina  V 

'■Oh.  yea!" 

Martin  gave  a  comic  half  smile  and  demi-groan  :  lbs  ImH 
miile  was  responded  to  by  the  lady,  who  could  gaem  in  ■what 
Eort  cf  odor  llortGow  was  likely  to  be  held  by  thv  7mag 
Vorkos. 

•'  Doea  your  mother  like  her  ?" 

"  They  cuit  bo  well  about  the  servants,  they  can't  be}j 
ing  each  other." 

"  Ii  is  cold  to-iiight." 

"  Why  aro  you  out  to  lato  ?" 

"  I  lost  my  way  in  tlria  wood." 

Now,  iiidsed,  Martin  allowed  himself  a  refreiltjiig  trai 
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"  I  never  was  here  before,  and  I  believe  I  am  trespaaeing 
now :  -you  might  in  form  against  me  if  you  chose,  Martin,  and 
have  me  fined  :  it  is  your  father's  wood." 

**  I  should  think  I  k;iew  that ;  but  since  yon  are  so  simple 
■a  to  lose  your  way,  I  will  guide  you  out." 

**  You  need  not :  I  have  got  into  the  track  now :  I  shall  be 
right.     Martin"  (a  little  quickly),  **  how  is  Mr.  Moore  ?" 

Martin  had  heard  certain  rumors :  it  struck  him  that  it 
might  be  amusing  to  make  an  experiment. 

**  Groing  to  die.  Nothing  csui  save  him.  All  hope  flung 
overboard  I" 

She  pat  her  veil  aside.     She  looked  into  his  eyes,  and  said, 

"  To  die  I"      . 

•*  To  die.  All  along  of  the  women,  my  mother  and  the 
lest :  they  did  something  about  his  bandages  that  finished 
every  thing :  he  would  have  got  better  but  for  them.  I  am 
sure  they  should  be  arrested,  cribbed,  tried,  and  brought  in  for 
Botany  Bay,  at  the  very  least." 

The  questioner,  perhaps,  did  not  hear  this  judgment :  she 
stood  motionless.  In  two  minutes,  without  another  word,  she 
moved  forward  :  no  good-night,  no  further  inquiry.  This  waa 
not  amosing,  nor  what  Martin  had  calculated  on  :  he  expect* 
od  something  dramatic  and  demonstrative :  it  was  hardly 
worth  while  to  frighten  the  girl,  if  she  would  not  entertain 
him  in  return.     He  called, 

"  Miss  Hebtone  I" 

She  did  not  hear  or  turn.  He  hastened  after  and  overtook 
her. 

"  Come.     Are  you  uneasy  about  what  I  said  ?" 

'*  You  know  nothing  about  death,  Martin :  you  are  too 
young  for  me  to  talk  to  coucerning  such  a  thing." 

'*  Did  you  believe  mo  ?  It's  all  flummery  !  Moore  eats 
like  three  men :  they  are  always  making  sago  or  tapioca,  or 
something  good  for  ham  :  I  never  go  into  the  kitchen  but  there 
is  a  sauce-pan  on  thp  fire  cooking  him  some  dainty.  I  think 
I  will  play  the  old  soldier,  and  be  fed  on  the  fat  of  the  land 
like  him." 

"  Martin !  Martin !"  here  her  voice  trembled,  and  she 
•topped. 

'*  It  is  exceedingly  wrong  of  you,  Martin  :  you  have  almost 
killed  me." 
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Again  fihe  stopped :  fihe  leaned  agaioat  a  tree,  tremhliii^ 
•huddering,  and  as  pale  as  death. 

Martin  contemplated  ber  with  inexpressible  curiosity.  lo 
one  sense  it  was,  as  he  would  have  expressed  it,  "  nuts"  in 
hiin  to  see  this :  it  told  him  so  muchj  and  he  was  bcginninf 
to  have  a  great  relish  for  discovering  secretj ;  in  another  sense, 
it  reminded  him  of  what  he  had  once  felt  when  he  had  heard 
a  blackbird  lamenting  for  her  nestlings,  which  Matthew  had 
crushed  with  a  stone,  and  that  was  not  a  pleasant  iediog. 
Unable  to  find  any  thing  very  appropriate  to  say,  in  order  to 
comfort  her,  he  began  to  cast  about  in  his  mind  what  he  could 
do :  he  smiled :  the  lad^s  smile  gave  wondrous  transparencj 
to  his  physiognomy. 

''  Eureka !"  he  cried.  ''  1*11  set  all  straight  by-and-bj. 
You  are  better  now,  Miss  Caroline  :  walk  forward,"  he  urged. 

Not  reflecting  that  it  would  be  more  difficult  iox  Miss  Hel- 
stonc  than  for  himself  to  climb  a  wall  or  penetrate  a  hedge, 
he  piloted  her  by  a  short  cut  which  led  to  no  gate.  The  coo- 
sequence  was  he  had  to  help  her  over  some  formidable  obsta- 
cles, and,  while  he  railed  at  her  for  helplessness,  he  perfectly 
liked  to  feel  himself  of  use. 

"  Martin,  before  we  separate,  assure  me  seriously  and  oa 
your  word  of  honor,  that  Mr.  Moore  is  better." 

*'  How  very  much  you  think  of  that  Moore  I" 

"  No — but — many  of  his  friends  may  ask  me,  and  I  wish 
to  be  able  to  give  an  authentic  answer." 

"  You  may  tell  them  he  is  well  enough,  only  idle :  yoB 
may  tell  them  that  he  takes  mutton-chops  for  dinner,  and  the 
best  of  arrow-root  for  supper.  I  intercepted  a  basin  myself 
one  night  on  its  way  up  stairs,  and  ate  half  of  it." 

*'  And  who  waits  on  him,  Martin  ?     Who  nurses  bun  ?" 

'*  Nurses  him  ? — the  great  baby  I  Why,  a  woman  as  rounJ 
and  big  as  our  largest  water-butt — a  rough,  hard-favored  old 
girl.  I  niukc  no  doubt  she  loads  him  a  rich  life  :  nobody  clat 
is  let  near  him  :  he  is  chiefly  in  the  dark.  It  is  my  belief  she 
knocks  him  about  terribly  in  that  chamber.  I  listen  at  tlvi 
wall  sometimes  when  I  am  in  bed,  and  I  think  1  hear  her 
thumping  him.  Y'ou  should  see  her  fist :  she  could  hold  half 
a  dozen  liiiruU  like  your?  in  her  one  palm.  After  all,  not- 
withstanding  the  chops  and  jellies  he  gets,  I  would  uot  be  in 
it  shoes.     In  fact,  it  is  my  private  o|union  that  she  eftts  moil 
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if  what  goM  tip  on  the  tny  to  Mr.  Moore.     I  wuh  aba  maj 
^lol  bo  tturviDg  him." 

Profouiid  eilcnco  and  meditation  on  CaroUne'i  part,  aiid 
k  aJy  watchfulness  on  MarlmV 

■"  You  never  see  him,  I  auppoac,  Martin  ?" 
"If     No  :  1  don't  oare  to  we  him,  for  my  own.  part." 
I  Silence  again. 
"  Did  not  you  eoruo  to  our  house  once  with  Mrs.  Piyor, 
kiut  l!r«  wueks  eiace,  to  ask  after  Kim?"  again  iaquiTod 
'u-lia. 

I  "  1  itn  Bay  you  wi^ed  to  be  shown  up  stain  V 
"  We  did  wish  it :  we  entreated  it ;  but  your  mother  i^ 

[  "  Ay  !  she  declined :  I  heard  it  all :  she  treated  you  as  it 
f  her  pleasure  to  treat  vieitora  now  and  then  :  she  behaved 
B  you  ruduly  and  harshly," 

.   "  She  was  not  kind  ;  for  you  know,  Martin,  we  are  t«la- 
lona,  and  it  is  natural  we  eUould  take  an  interest  in  Mr. 
But  here  we  must  pan :  we  are  at  your  father** 
tfl." 

"  Very  well — what  of  that  ?     I  shall  walk  home  with  yoo," 
■'  They  will  miss  you.  and  wonder  where  you  are." 
"  Iiet  them  ...  1  can  toko  ears  of  mysell,  I  suppose." 
J  Martin  knnw  that  he  had  already  incurred  the  penally  of 
ftlecture.  and  dry  bread  for  his  tea.     No  matter,  tlia  evening 
d  rumiahod  liim  with  an  ad\-cnti)re  :  it  was  bettor  ll;an  ninf- 
■  and  toast. 
'  Ho  walked  home  with  Camltno.     On  the  way  he  promisod 
»  BM  Mr.  Moore,  in  spiio  of  the  dragon  who  guarded  his 
■amber,  and  appointed  an  hour  on  the  next  day  when  Car- 
0  oonie  to  Briannains  Wood  and  get  tidings  of  him  : 
ho  would  meet  her  at  a  cerlain  ireo.     The  scheme  led  to  noth- 
ing :  Elill  hs  liked  it. 

Having  reached  home,  the  dry  bread  and  the  Iceturo  were 
'illy  adiuinistcrod  to  him,  and  he  was  dismiMcd  to  bed  at  an 
krjy  hour.  Ho  accepted  his  punishment  with  Ibe  toughest 
""'  lam. 

ro  aacooding  to  his  chamber  ha  paid  a  soCTot  rifit  to  the    ' 

«-rDom,  a  still,  cold,  datoly  aparlment,  seldotn  used  ;  lot 
mily  <.-niioi]iarily  ^in"l  i"  I'l*  bsrtt  pkrim     !!•  jm^ 
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b«fore  itio  n)nnllc-picn<,  ntir]  lifleil  W\»  rnndle  to  two  fiielan 
hmij  above — fcmiile  licads:  nnc,  a  lype  oC  mtri*  brainy— 
hajipy  Biiil  iiiuowuL ;  Ihc  other,  more  lovely — but  forlam  uu 

"  Slie  looked  like  that,"  he  said,  gazing  on  the  lallrr  ilrotcl! 
-  wlien  >h«  Bobb«d,  turned  nhilp,  aad  leaned  nguinfl  the  lrc«.' 

"  I  suppose,"  ho  pursued,  when  lie  vai  in  hi*  room.  UM 
Mated  on  the  edge  of  his  pallcl-hed — "  I  siippOM  eh«  is.  wikaC 
they  call. '  in  lotf ;'  yes,  in  love  with  that  long  thin;  in 
next  chamber.     Whisht !  is  that  Horsfall  claitcrinp  luin  1 
wondei  ho  does  not  yell  out.     It  really  aoiimls  lu  if  tint 
foUeu  oa  him  tooth  aod  nail ;  but  I  «uppo»c  the  ia  maJdns 
bed.     I  uvr  her  at  it  once — she  fait  inin  the  mittreBwa  tu  if 
■he  was  boxing.     It  it  ^ueer,  Zillah  {ihcy  rail  her  ZilUb] 
ZiUoh  Uunfall  is  k  -weman,  and  Caniliiic  Ilclstime 
oa :  the]'  are  I%t-o  individuals  of  the  tame  (pccii-«~ 
alike  though      Is  ahc  a  protly  giil.  that  Carvtiae  ? 
the  is — >'ei7  nice  to  luok  at — aomutliiug  to  clcai  iu  her  Hk»— 
M  soA  in  her  eyes.     I  approve  ol'  her  looking  at  me ;  it  doef 
me  good.     She  bu  long  ej'elaslies :  ihcir  vhaduw  wetam  H 
rest  where  she  gaze«.  and  to  luatiU  )«ace  and  ihoaghl.     U 
■Iw  bobavet  well,  uid  cwuliuuvs  tu  suit  me.  as  she  hu  fiiit«i 
me  to-day.  I  may  do  her  a  guod  turn.     I  ruber  teli^  Dm  »» 
tiea  of  rirciimvoiitiitg  iny  niotlier  and  that  ogm.  nU  Ban* 
IkU.     Not  that  I  liku  humoiing  Muoro;  bul  what«r«t  1  in 
I'U  be  paid  for,  and  in  cuiuorniy  own  Hiooud^^    I  Iuibw  wW 
nwaid  I  will  claim — one  displcoaiug  to  Aloore,  >ul  lyrBaatt 
lo  myMilf." 

Ha  lumed  into  beO. 


CHAPTER  XXXni. 

Kjtsnx'i  TAcnci 

\i  wu  ncccMarv  tn  the  amngemmt  of  Sfanis't  ptut,  » 
bo  khauld  stay  at  iiaind  that  day.  Aecofiliiigly,  Ite  Ibund 
sf^Ktit*  for  breaJifiut ;  and,  just  about  trjuykl-iiuw.  took  a 
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vera  pain  aboat  hii  heart,  which  rendered  it  advisable  that, 
inatead  of  setting  out  to  the  grammarHKhool  with  Maik,  he 
should  succeed  to  his  father's  arm-chair  by  the  fire-side,  and 
also  to  his  morning  paper.  This  point  being  satisfactorily  set« 
lied,  and  Mark  being  gone  to  Mr.  Sumner's  class,  and  Mat- 
thew and  Mr.  Yorke  withdrawn  ta  the  counting-house,  three 
other  en>loit8,  nay,  four,  remained  to  be  achieved. 

The  first  of  these  was  to  realize  the  breakfast  he  had  not 
yet  taated,  and  with  which  his  appetite  of  fifteen  could  ill  af- 
fiifd  to  dispense ;  the  second,  third,  fourth,  to  get  his  mother, 
MiBS  Moore,  and  Mrs.  Horsfall  successively  out  of  the  M'ay  be- 
tan  four  o'clock  that  afternoon. 

The  first  was,  fi>r  the  present,  the  most  pressing,  since  the 
work  before  him  demanded  an  amount  of  energy  which  tho 
present  empty  condition  of  his  youthful  stomach  did  not  seeia 
likely  to  supply. 

Martin  know  the  way  to  the  larder ;  and  knowing  this  M-ay, 
he  lock  it.  The  servants  were  in  the  kitchen,  breakfasting 
solemnly  with  closed  doors ;  his  mother  and  Miss  Moore  were 
airing  themselves  on  the  lawn,  and  discussing  the  closed  doors 
aforesaid :  Martin,  safe  in  the  larder,  made  fastidious  selec- 
tion from  its  stores.  His  breakfast  had  been  delayed — he  was 
determined  it  should  be  recherch6 :  it  appeared  to  him  that  a 
variety  on  his  usual  somewhat  insipid  fare  of  bread  and  milk 
was  both  desirable  and  advisable :  the  savory  and  the  saluta- 
ry he  thought  might  be  combined.  There  was  store  of  rosy 
apples  laid  in  straw  upon  a  shelf;  he  picked  out  three.  There 
was  pastry  upon  a  dish ;  he  selected  an  apricot-puff  and  a  dam- 
son tart.  On  the  plain  household  bread  his  eye  did  not  dwell : 
but  ne  surveyed  with  favor  some  currant  tea-cakes,  and  con- 
descended to  make  choice  of  one.  Thanks  to  his  c]as]>-knife, 
he  was  able  to  appropriate  a  wing  of  fowl  and  a  slice  of  ham ; 
a  cantlet  of  cold  custwl  pudding  bethought  would  harmonize 
with  these  articles ;  and  having  made  this  final  addition  to 
his  booty,  he  at  length  sallied  forth  into  the  hall. 

He  was  already  half  way  across — three  steps  more  ^'ould 
have  anchored  him  in  the  harbor  of  the  back  parlor — when 
the  front  door  opened,  and  there  stood  Matthew.  Better  far 
had  it  been  the  Old  Gentleman,  in  full  equipage  of  horns, 
hoofs,  and  tail. 

Matthew,  skeptic  and  scoflmr,  had  alnedy  fiiilad  Va  vaVesnc^A. 


"It 
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a  prompt  belief  ia  that  pain  abtmt  the  heart :  be  bad  matti 
ed  toine  n-cnts  amou^  which  Ihe  phrue  "shMntaing  / ' 
ham"  had  been  very  distinctly  audiblo  ;  and  the  saeenui 
the  arm-Rhair  &iid  iieu'spiiper  had  appeared  to  aflcct  him 
mental  spasms :  the  Epcctacle  now  before  bim,  tbs  apfriM  ll 
t&rtB.  ihe  tea-cahe,  tho  fowl,  ham,  and  puddinjr,  oflovi  i 
deiioc  but  too  well  calculated  to  inflate  hta  opinion  (tf  ki»o^ 
sagacity, 

Martin  paused  "  inlerdil"  one  niiiiute,  one  iiutut ; 
next  he  knew  his  ground,  and  pronounced  all  mlL     V 
the  true  pcnpicacity  "  des  Ames  clilcE,"  he  at  oiica  mw 
thi? — at  fir&t  sight  untoward  event — might  bo  tuniM)  to  e 
collifnt  account :  he  saw  how  it  might  be  to  handlid' 
oiirc  the  accomplishment  of  his  seoond  task,  viz., 
of  hia  mother.     He  knew  that  a  colliBioit  betw 
Matthew  always  suggested  to  Mrs.  Yorke  the  | 
fit  of  hvFtcries ;  he  further  knew  that,  on  tho  prinaol 
lucceedirtg  to  storm,  after  a  morning  of  hj'sUrrica,  la 
was  euro  to  iadulga  in  an  afternoon  of  bed.     Tbia  wooU  a 
commodate  him  porfcetly. 

The  collision  duly  took  place  iu  ihs  hall.  A  dry  Iuif;h,  laj 
inmliing  sneer,  a  contemptuous  taunt,  met  by  a  n  ■  ■  - 
hut  most  cutting  rejily,  were  the  aiguals.  They  niabad  at  it  1 
Martin,  who  usually  mndo  little  ooisa  on  these  oeoatioa^  nsadt'l 
a  great  deal  now.  In  Hew  the  servants,  Mn.  Ynrke.  A 
Moore :  no  female  hand  could  wpatale  them :  Hr.  V« 
waa  summoned. 

"  Sonn,"  said  he,  "one  of  you  miut  Icaw  my  roof  if  this  a 
cun  again  ;  I  will  have  no  Cain  and  Abel  itrife  here." 

Martin  now  allowed  hiraseif  to  be  taken  olT;  he  li^  l 
hurt ;  ho  was  the  youngest  and  alightevl  ;  he  waa  qtnta  ci 
in  no  passion  :  ho  even  smiled,  eootcnt  that  iha  n  ~  "~ 
part  uf  the  labor  he  had  set  himself  was  over. 

Ouee  ho  Eoemcd  to  Hag  iu  the  courM  of  tlie  noralBf. 

"  It  is  iiul  worth  while  to  bother  myKit  tat  that  Cu^ac,^ 

nmarkoJ.     But,  a  qunrtor  of  an  liour  afi*n*ui),  li*  « 

in  the  dining-room,  looking  at  iba  head  vitb  d'  ' 

and  cyeii  turbid  with  despair. 

■s,"  he  Mttid,  "  I  mado  her  sob,  ahiiddet,  bIhk 

■eo  her  imil«  beroro  I've  dine  with  her:  be^doi,  I  « 

l»  outwit  all  Ifaiae  tmmoaita." 
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Directly  ai\er  dinner,  Mrs.  Yorke  fulfilled  her  son's  ealeubp 
Uon  by  withdrawing  to  her  chamber.     Now  for  Hortense. 

That  lady  was  just  comfortably  settled  to  stocking-mend« 
ing  in  the  back  pador,  when  Martin — laying  down  a  book 
which,  stretched  on  tho  sofa  (he  was  still  indisposed,  accord- 
ing to  his  own  account),  he  had  been  perusing  in  all  the  to- 
laptiious  ease  of  a  yet-callow  pasha w — lazily  introduced  some 
discourse  about  Sarah,  the  maid  at  the  Hollow.  In  the  course 
of  much  Terbal  meandering,  he  insinuated  information  that 
tliis  damsel  was  said  to  have  three  suitors,  Frederic  Murga* 
troyd,  Jeremiah  Fighills,  and  John-ofMally*s-of-Hannah*s-of> 
Deb's ;  and  that  Miss  Mann  had  affirmed  she  knew  for  a  fact, 
that  now  the  girl  was  lef\  in  sole  charge  of  the  cottage,  she 
oAen  had  her  swains  to  meals,  and  entertained  them  with  the 
best  the  house  afibrded. 

It  needed  no  more.  Hortense  could  not  have  lived  another 
hour  without  betaking  herself  to  the  scene  of  these  ncfarioui 
transactions,  and  inspecting  the  state  of  matters  in  person. 
Mrs.  Horsefall  remained. 

Martin,  master  of  the  field  now,  extracted  from  his  mother's 
work-basket  a  bunch  of  keys  ;  with  these  he  opened  the  side* 
board  cupboard,  produced  thence  a  black  bottle  and  a  small 
glass,  placed  them  on  the  table,  nimbly  mounted  the  stairs, 
made  for  Mr.  Moore*s  door,  tapped,  the  nurse  opened. 

"If  you  please,  ma'am,  you  are  invited  to  step  into  the 
back  parlor,  and  take  some  refreshment :  you  will  not  be  dit* 
turbed  :  the  family  are  out." 

He  watched  her  down ;  he  watched  her  in ;  himself  shat 
the  door :  he  knew  she  was  safe. 

The  hard  work  was  done ;  now  for  the  pleasure.  He 
snatched  his  cap,  and  away  for  the  wood. 

It  was  yet  but  half  past  three ;  it  had  been  a  fine  morning, 
but  the  sky  looked  dark  now :  it  was  beginning  to  snow ;  the 
wind  blew  cold  :  the  wood  looked  dismal  ;  the  old  tree  grim. 
Yet  Martin  approved  the  shadow  on  his  path :  he  found  a 
charm  in  the  spectral  aspect  of  the  doddered  oak. 

He  had  to  wait :  to  and  fro  he  walked,  while  the  flakes  ft^ 
faster ;  and  the  wind,  which  at  first  had  but  moaned,  pitiful- 
ly bowled. 

'*  She  is  long  in  coming,"  he  muttered,  as  he  glanced  along 
the  narrow  track.    **  I  wonder,"  he  fabjouwdt  "  what  I  wish 
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tu  see  her  80  much  for  ?  She  is  not  ooming  for  me.  Bui  I 
have  power  over  her,  and  I  waDt  her  to  come  that  I  may  use 
that  power." 

He  coatinued  his  walk. 

"  Now/*  he  resumed,  when  a  further  period  had  elmpMd, 
**  if  she  fails  to  come,  I  shall  hate  and  ioom  her.*' 

It  struck  four :  he  heard  the  church-clock  far  away.  A  stop 
■D  quick,  80  light,  that,  hut  for  the  rustling  of  leaves,  it  would 
scarcely  have  sounded  on  the  wood-walk,  checked  liis  impa> 
tience.  The  wind  hlew  fiercely  now,  and  the  thickened  white 
storm  waxed  bewildering ;  but  on  she  came,  and  not  disoiayed 

**  WeU,  Martin,"  she  said  eagerly,  "  how  is  he  ?" 
It  is  queer  how  she  thinks  of  M'm,"  reflected  Martin : 

the  blinding  snow  and  bitter  cold  are  nothing  to  her,  I  be- 
lieve :  yet  she  is  but  a  '  chitty-faoed'  creature,  as  my  motlier 
would  say.  '  I  could  find  in  my  heart  to  wish  I  had  a  doak 
to  wrap  her  in." 

Thus  meditating  to  himself,  he  neglected  to  answer  Miss 
Helstone. 

"  You  have  seen  him  ?" 

"  No." 

"  Oh  !  you  promised  you  would." 

"  I  mean  to  do  better  by  you  than  that.  Didn't  I  say,  1 
lon*t  care  to  see  him  ?" 

"  But  now  it  '^ill  be  so  long  before  I  get  to  know  any  thing 
certain  about  him,  and  I  am  sick  of  waiting.  Martin»  do  see 
him.  aud  give  him  Caroline  Helstone's  regards,  and  say  she 
wished  to  know  how  he  was,  and  if  any  thing  could  be  dona 
for  bis  comfort." 

"  I  won't." 

"  You  arc  changed  :  you  were  so  friendly  last  night." 

"  Come  :  we  must  not  stand  in  this  wood ;  it  is  too  cdbi.^ 

"But,  before  I  go,  promise  me  to  come  again  to-morrow 
with  news." 

"  No  such  thing ;  I  am  much  too  delicate  to  make  and 
keep  such  appointments  in  the  winter  season :  if  you  knew 
what  a  pain  I  had  in  my  chest  this  morning,  and  how  I  went 
without  breakfast,  and  was  knocked  down  besides,  you'd  feel 
the  impropriety  of  bringing  me  here  in  the  snow.  Come,  ] 
•ay." 

"  Are  you  really  delicate,  Martin  ?" 
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^  Don't  I  look  Eo  ?" 

•*  You  have  rosy  cheeks.'* 

••  That's  hectic.     Will  you  come — or  you  won't  ^'* 

"  Where  ?" 

'*  With  me.  I  was  a  fool  not  to  bring  a  cloak':  I  would 
have  made  you  cozy." 

"  You  are  going  home :  my  nearest  road  lies  in  the  oppo- 
lite  direction." 

"  Put  your  arm  through  mine.     I'll  take  care  of  you." 

"  But,  the  wall — the  hedge — it  is  such  hard  work  climb- 
ing, and  you  are  too  slender  and  young  to  help  me  without 
hnrting  yourself." 

"  You  shall  go  through  the  gate." 

"  But—" 

"  But  I— but !    Will  you  trust  me  or  not  ?" 

She  looked  into  his  face. 

"  I  think  I  will.  Any  thing  rather  than  return  as  anxbuf 
18  I  came." 

'*  I  can't  answer  for  that.  This,  however,  I  promiso  yon  ; 
7B  ruled  by  me,  and  you  shall  see  Moore  yourself." 

•*  See  him  myself?" 

"  Yourself" 

**  But,  dear  Martin,  does  he  know  ?" 

"  Ah  I  I'm  dear  now.     No  :  he  doesn't  know.*" 

'*  And  your  mother  and  the  others  1" 

"  All  is  right." 

Caroline  fell  inlo  a  long  silent  fit  of  musing,  but  still  she 
walked  on  with  her  guide  :  they  came  in  sight  of  Briarmaini . 

**  Have  you  made  up  your  mind  ?"  he  asked. 

She  was  silent. 

•*  Decide.  We  are  just  on  the  spot.  I  icon't  see  him^ 
that  I  tell  you— except  to  announce  your  arrival." 

'*  Martin,  you  are  a  strange  boy,  and  this  is  a  strange  step ; 
but  all  I  f(«l  is  and  has  been,  for  a  long  time,  strange.  I 
will  see  him." 

"  Having  said  that,  you  will  neither  hesitate  nor  retract  ?" 

"No."  ^ 

•*  Hero  we  are,  then.  Do  not  be  afraid  of  passing  the  par- 
k>r  wiii'low  :  no  one  will  see  you.  My  father  and  Matthew 
are  at  the  mill ;  Mark  is  at  school ;  the  servants  are  in  the 
back  kitchen ;  Miss  Moore  is  at  the  cottage ;  my  mother  in 
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her  bed ;  and  Mrs.  Honfall  in  Paradifle.  Obeerrs — ^l  need 
not  ring :  I  open  the  door ;  the  hall  is  empty ;  the  staiiH^ae 
quiet;  so  is  the  gallery :  the  whole  house  and  all  its  inhabit 
ants  are  under  a  spell,  which  I  will  not  break  till  you  are 
gone.** 

"  Martin,  I  trust  you." 

'*  You  never  said  a  better  word.  Let  mo  take  your  shawl : 
I  will  shake  off  the  snow  and  dry  it  for  you.  You  are  cold 
and  wet :  never  mind ;  there  is  a  fire  up  Aairs.  Are  yon 
ready  ?" 

"  Yes." 

"  Follow  me." 

He  left  his  shoes  on  the  mat ;  mounted  the  stair  unshod ; 
Caroline  stole  after,  with  noiseless  step :  there  was  a  galleiv, 
and  there  was  a  passage  ;  at  the  end  of  that  passage  Mmrtm 
paused  before  a  door  and  tapped:  he  had  to  tap  twica-^ 
thrice  :  a  voice,  known  to  one  listener,  at  last  said» 

"  Come  in." 

The  boy  entered  bnskly. 

"  Mr.  Moore,  a  lady  called  to  inquire  aAer  you  :  none  of 
the  women  were  about :  it  is  washing-day,  and  the  maids  ar» 
over  the  croyirn  of  the  head  in  soap-suds  in  the  back  kitchen ; 
so  I  asked  her  to  step  up." 

"  Up  here,  sir  ?" 

•*  Up  here,  sir ;  but  if  you  object,  she  shall  go  down  agam.** 

'*  Is  this  a  place,  or  am  I  a  person  to  bring  a  lady  to,  yoo 
absurd  lad  ?" 

"  No  :  so  1*11  take  her  off." 

**  Martin,  you  will  stay  here.     Who  is  she  ?" 

"  Your  grandmother  from  that  chateau  on  the  Sc]ieldt  Miss 
Moore  talks  about." 

"  Martin,"  said  the  softest  whisper  at  the  door,  **  don't  be 
foolish." 

*•  Is  she  there  ?"  inquired  Moore,  hastily.  He  had  caught 
an  imperfect  sound. 

"  She  is  there,  fit  to  faint :  she  is  standing  on  the  mat, 
shocked  at  your  want  of  iilial  affection."       • 

*'  Martin,  you  are  an  evil  cross  between  an  imp  and  a  pageu 
What  is  she  like?" 

"  More  hke  me  than  you  ;  for  she  is  young  and  beautiful  ^ 

*'  You  are  to  show  her  forward.     Do  you  hear  ?" 
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*"  Come,  Mi»  Caroline," 

"Miw  Carnlino  1"  repeated  Moore. 

Csriilirie  cnteruit,  she  wub  encountered  la 
_  _^  B  midiilo  of  tlin  cliainbcr  by  a  tall,  thin,  wasted  figure,  who 
took  both  her  handi. 

*'  I  give  you  a  quarter  of  an  hour,"  saiil  Martin,  as  he  witlb> 

drew :  "  no  more.     Bay  what  you  have  to  Bay  in  that  lirast 

_tiU  it  is  pait,  I  will  wait  in  the  gallery :  nothing  shsJI  ap- 

tafe  away.     Should  you  pereiet  ia  Btay« 

llonger.  I  leave  you  to  your  faltv" 

J  shut  the  door.     In  the  gallery  he  was  as  elate  as  « 
:  he  had  never  been  engaged  in  an  adveulure  he  liked  to 
adventure  bad  ever  invested  liim  with  so  much 
Borlance,  or  inspired  him  with  so  much  interest. 
"  You  are  como  at  lost."  eaid  the  meager  man,  gazing  oa 
^  viiiitrova  wiLh  hollow  e)-ea. 

u  expect  me  belbre  1" 

muath — near  two  mantha,  wb  have  been  vety 
;  and  I  have  been  in  sad  pain,  and  danger,  and  misery, 

'•I  could  not  come." 

**  Couldn't  you  1     But  the  Rectory  and  Briaimains 
lot  two  inile«  apart." 
B  pain — there  was  pleasure  in  the  girl's  lace  u 

ilutened  to  lh«£o  ini(ilied  reproaches :  it  was  sweet — it  wta 

Her  to  defend  herself. 
■••Whcii  I  say  1  could  not  coaie.  I  mean  I  could  not  m* 
yon  :  for  1  came  with  mamma  the  very  day  wo  heard  what 
bad  bappcaed.     Mr.  MacTurk  ibeu  told  us  it  wb«  impoisiUe 
to  admit  any  •trnnger." 

"  But  afietward^very  fine  afiemoon  ihcM  many  weeki 
past  I  havii  waited  and  liBlctiod.  Somcihing  hero,  Caty"  (lay- 
—  ■-■-  '—  '  —  '-■-  ' ■■'    ■■ '-'-'  —  ■ -mpoBsiblo  bttt 


;;  hii  hand  on  bis  brenst), 

t  you  should  think  of  mo 

«  old  acquaintnnco  :  m 

camo  ajjain,  Kol>ort : 

"  Did  you  1    Come,  tlint  i 

II  will  sit  down  and 

IThey  tat  down.     Corohiie  di 

>  now  dark  with  snow 


;  bat 


it  was 

Not  that  I  merit  thonghl ; 

ara  cousin*." 

amma  and  I  came  ag'atn." 

vorth  hearing  :  mdcc  j-on  eanM 

Ilk  about  it." 

her  ohair  up  to  Ikit.     Tbo 
leolnnd  blast  was  driv'ui| 


tTnldly      This  paii  neilhcr  heard  th»  long  ■■  wu(b«rin|^ 
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rush,  noT  saw  tlie  white  burden  it  drifted :  each 
veious  but  of  one  things — ^tho  presence  of  the  other. 

*'  So  mamma  and  you  came  again  ?'* 

"And  Mrs.  Yorke  did  treat  us  strangely.  We  asked  to 
you.  '  No,'  said  she ;  *  not  in  my  house.  I  am  at  pretent 
ceaponsible  for  his  life :  it  shall  not  be  forfeited  for  half  an 
hour's  idle  gossip.*  But  I  must  not  tell  you  all  the  said :  it 
was  very  disagreeable.  HoweTcr,  we  came  yet  again — mam- 
ma, Miss  Keeldar,  and  I.  This  time  we  thought  we  ahoold 
conquer,  as  we  were  three  against  one,  and  Shirley  waa  oo 
our  side.     But  Mrs.  Yorke  opened  such  a  battery." 

Moore  smiled.     *'  What  d^d  she  say  ?" 

'*  Things  that  astonished  us.  Shirley  laughed  at  last ;  I 
cried;  mamma  was  seriously  annoyed:  we  were  all  thies 
driven  from  the  field.  Since  that  time  I  have  only  walked 
once  a  day  past  the  house,  just  fi>r  the  satisfaction  oflookij^g 
up  at  your  window,  which  I  could  distinguish  by  the  drawn 
curtains.     I  really  dared  not  come  in." 

"  I  luive  wished  for  you,  Caroline." 

*'  I  did  not  know  that.  I  never  dreamed  one  instant  that 
you  thought  of  me.  If  I  had  but  most  distantly  '^mmginmA 
such  a  possibility — " 

*'  Mrs.  Yorke  would  still  have  beaten  you." 

"She  would  not.  Stratagem. should  have  been  tried,  if 
persuasion  failed.  I  would  have  come  to  the  kitchen  door; 
the  servant  should  have  let  mc  in ;  and  I  would  have  walked 
straight  up  stairs.  In  fact,  it  was  far  more  the  fear  of  intru- 
sion— the  fear  of  yourself,  that  baffled  me,  than  the  fiaar  of 
Mrs.  Yorke." 

*'  Only  last  night,  I  despaired  of  ever  seeing  you  again. 
Weakness  has  wrought  terrible  depression  in  me — ^terriUe  de- 
pression." 

**  And  you  sit  alone  ?" 

"  Worse  than  alone." 

"  But  you  must  be  getting  better,  since  you  can  leave  yooi 
bed?" 

*'  I  doubt  whether  I  shall  live :  I  see  nothing  for  it,  allef 

such  exhaustion,  but  decline." 

*'  You — ^you  shall  go  home  to  the  Hollow." 

"  DreahaoM  would  accumpauy  —  nothing  cheerful 

near  me" 
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"  I  ttnll  alter  this :  this  sIuiU  be  altered,  were  there  tea 
tin.  Yorkes  to  do  battle  with." 

"  Gary,  you  make  me  smile." 

"  Do  smile  :  smile  again.  Shall  I  tell  you  what  I  should 
like?" 

"  Tell  me  any  thing— only  keep  talking.  I  am  Saul :  but 
fi>r  music  I  should  perish." 

"  I  should  like  you  to  be  brought  to  the  Rectory,  and  given 
to  me  and  mamma." 

"  A  precious  gift !  I  have  not  laughed  since  they  shot  mo 
tm  now." 

"  Do  you  sufller  pain,  Robert  ?" 

"  Not  so  much  pain  now ;  but  I  am  hopelessly  weak,  and 
the  state  of  my  mind  is  inexpressible— dark,  barren,  impotent. 
Do  you  not  read  it  all  in  my  face  ?     I  look  a  mere  ghost  ?" 

"  Altered,  yet  I  should  have  known  you  any  where :  but  I 
understand  your  feelings  :  I  experienced  something  like  it 
Since  we  met,  I  too  have  been  very  ill." 

"  Very  ill  ?" 

"  I  thought  I  should  die.  The  tale  of  my  life  seemed  told 
Every  night  just  at  midnight  I  used  to  wake  from  awfu 
dreams — and  the  book  lay  open  before  mc,  at  the  last  page 
where  was  MTitten  '  Finis.'     I  had  strange  feelings." 

"  You  speak  my  ex|)erience." 

"  I  believed  I  should  never  see  you  again ;  and  I  grew  so 
thin — as  thin  as  you  are  now :  I  could  do  nothing  for  myself 
—neither  rise  nor  lie  do^ni ;  and  I  could  not  eat — ^yet,  you 
ieA  I  am  better." 

*  *'  Comforter !  sad  as  sweet :  I  am  too  feeble  to  say  what  I 
feci ;  but,  while  you  speak,  I  do  feel." 

"  Here  I  am  at  your  side,  where  I  thou</ht  never  more  to 
be :  here  I  speak  to  you — I  see  you  listen  to  me  willingly-— 
look  at  me  kindly.     Did  I  count  on  that  ?     I  despaired." 

Moore  sighed — a  sigh  so  deep,  it  was  nearly  a  groan :  he 
euvered  his  eyes  with  his  hand. 

"  May  I  be  spared  to  make  some  atonement !" 
Such  was  his  prayer. 
"  And  for  what  1" 

"  We  will  not  touch  on  it  now,  Gary  :  unmanned  as  I  am, 
1  have  not  the  power  to  cope  with  such  a  topic.  Was  Mra 
Ptyor  with  you  during  yonr  illness  ?" 


"  Yes"  {Caroline  amiled  brightiy),  '■  you  know  she  i«  m»i» 
ma?" 

"I  have  heard  :  Horteue  toid  me  ;  but  that  tale  loo  I  will 
recoivL'  from  yourscJI'     Does  eha  add  to  your  liappines  ?" 

"  What  I  inajnniA  ?  She  is  dear  to  me ;  /loic  (Tear  I  con 
Dot  say.      I  was  altogether  tvcary,  ajid  she  held  me  up," 

"  1  deserve  to  hear  tliat  in  a  moment  when  I  can  scarce 
lift  my  hand  to  my  head.     I  deserve  it." 

"  It  is  DO  repcoaeh  agitiust  you-" 

"  It  ia  a  coal  of  fire  heaped  oiv  my  head  ;  and  so  b  every 
woid  you  address  to  rae,  and  every  look  that  lights  your  sweet 
raco.  Come  still  aeater,  Lina,  and  give  me  your  hand — if 
my  thin  liners  do  not  scare  you." 

She  took  those  thiii  fingen  between  hvr  two  tittle  hand^— 
she  bent  her  head  "et  les  effleuii  de  bcs  Icvtbs"  (1  put  that 
in  French'  because  the  word  "  effleuicr"  is  &n  exi^uiaite  word). 
Moore  was  inuc!i  moved  :  a  lari^-  tear  or  two  courted  diiwii 
his  hollow  check. 

"  I'll  keep  these  tilings  in  my  heart,  Gary  :  that  tiss  I  will 
put  by,  and  you  shall  liear  of  it  again  one  day." 

■'  Come  out  1"  ciiod  Martin.  Ojicning  the  door,  "  Come 
away — you  have  had  twenty  luiiuites  instead  ol'  a  qnartcr  of 

"  She  will  not  slir  yd,  ymi  hcmpsL'i'd  !" 

"  I  dare  not  stay  longer,  llobcrt," 

"  Caa  you  promise  to  return  1" 

"  No.  Bhe  can't,"  responded  Martin.  "  The  thing  mustn't 
hoeomo  customary  :  I  can't  be  troubled.  It's  very  well  for 
once  :  I'll  not  have  it  repeated." 

■'  Ioh'11  not  have  it  repeated  !" 

"  Hush  !  don't  vex  him — we  could  not  have  mot  lo-d»y  but 
for  him  :   but  I  will  come  again,  if  it  is  your  wisli  lliat  I  sliouUi 


"II  J' 


feel 


my  1 


e  wish — almost  llie  only  wish  I  can 
i^lieJ,  got  up,  set 


'■  Come  this  minute  :  my  iiiotln: 

licr  feet  on  llie  Jloor.      Let  her  only  catch  yoi 

Miss  Caruiinei  you're  not  to  bid  blm  good-by"  (ilqipmg  be- 
Iweeu  lier  and  JMoure) — ''you  arc  to  uuircii," 

'■  My  shawl,  Martin," 

"1  have  it.      Ill  put  it  on   for  you  when  you   are   in  tha 

haU  " 
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He  made  thera  p&rt :  he  would  sufler  no  farewell  but 
what  could  be  expressed  in  looks :  he  hall'  carried  Caroline 
down  the  stairs.  In  the  hall  he  wrapped  her  shawl  rouud 
her,  and — ^but  that  his  mother's  tread  then  creaked  in  the 
gallery,  and  but  that  a  sentiment  of  diffidence — the  proper, 
natural,  therefore  the  noble  impulAO  of  his  boy*s  heart,  held 
him  back,  he  would  have  claimed  his  reward — ^he  would  have 
Baid,  "JJow,  Miss  Caroline,  for  all  this  give  me  one  kiss." 
But  ere  the  words  had  passed  his  lips,  she  was  across  the 
nowy  road,  rather  skimming  than  wading  the  drift?. 

"  She  is  my  debtor,  and  I  anil  be  paid." 

He  flatter^  himself  that  it  was  opportunity,  not  audacity, 
which  had  failed  him :  he  misjudged  the  quality  of  his  own 
nature,  and  held  it  for  something  lower  than  it  was. 


CHAPTER  XXXIV. 

CASE   OF  DOMESTIC   PERSECUTION. REMARKABLE  INSTANCE  OT 

PIOUS  PERSEVERANCE  IN  TIIE  DISCHARGE  OF  RELIGIOUS  DUTIES. 

Martin,  having  known  the  taste  of  excitement,  wanted  a 
■econd  draught ;  having  felt  the  dignity  of  power,  he  loathed 
to  relinquish  it.  Miss  Helstone — ^that  girl  he  had  always 
called  ugly,  and  whose  face  was  now  perpetually  before  his 
eyes,  by  day  and  by  night,  in  dark  and  iu  sunshine — had  once 
come  within  his  sphere :  it  fretted  him  to  think  the  visit 
might  never  be  repeated. 

Though  a  school-boy,  he  was  no  ordinary  school-boy :  he 
was  destined  to  grow  up  an  original.  At  a  few  years  later 
date,  he  took  great  pains  to  pare  and  polish  himself  down  to 
the  pattern  of  the  rest  of  the  world,  but  he  never  succeeded  : 
a  unique  stamp  marked  him  always.  He  now  sat  idle  at  his 
desk  in  the  granmiar-school,  casting  about  in  his  mind  fur  the 
means  of  adding  another  chapter  to  his  commenced  romance  : 
ne  did  not  yet  know  how  many  commenced  life-romances  are 
doomed  never  to  get  beyond  the  first^-or,  at  most,  the  second 
chapter.     His  Saturday  half-holiday  he  spent  in  the  wood 
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with  his  book  of  fairy  legends,  and  that  other  unwrilten  book 
of  his  imagijiatiou. 

Martin  harbored  an  irreligious  leluctanco  to  eee  the  »p- 
prooch  of  Suii<lay.  His  father  aad  mother — wUilo  disclaim- 
iiig  conununity  ti'ith  the  Establishment  —  fuileit  not  duly, 
Dtice  oD  the  sacred  day,  to  fill  iheir  large  pew  in  Briar6el<l 
ehurch  with  the  whole  of  theit  blooming  family.  Theorelio- 
ally,  Mr,  Yorke  placed  all  sects  and  churches  on  a.  level ; 
Mrs.  Yorke  awarded  the  palm  to  Moravians  and  Quakers,  on 
account  of  that  crown  of  humility  by  these  wortluei  wom  : 
neither  of  them  were  ever  known,  hon'over,  to  set  foot  in  ■ 
conventicle, 

Martin,  I  Bay,  disliked  Sunday,  because  the  momiog  servies 
was  loDg,  and  the  sermon  usually  little  to  his  taste  :  this  Sat- 
urday afternoon,  however,  his  woodland  musings  disclosed  to 
him  a  new-found  charm  in  the  coming  day. 

It  proved  a  day  of  deep  snow  :  so  deep,  that  Mrs.  Yorkn, 
during  breakfast,  announced  her  conviction  that  the  children, 
both  boys  and  girls,  would  be  better  at  home  ;  and  her  de- 
cision that,  instead  of  going  to  church,  they  should  sit  silent 
for  two  hours  in  the  back  parlor,  while  Rose  and  Martin  al 
tcrnatcly  read  a  succession  of  sermons;  John  Wesley's  Ser- 
mons I  John  Wesley,  being  a  Relbrmcr  and  an  Agitator,  had 
a  place  both  in  her  own  and  her  husband's  favor. 

"  E.OSC  will  do  OS  she  pleases,"  said  Martin,  not  looking  up 
&om  the  book  which,  according  to  his  custom  then  arid  in 
afterlife,  he  was  studying  over  his  bread  and  milk. 

"Rose  will  do  as  she  is  told,  and  Martin  too,"  observed 
the  mother, 

"  I  am  going  to  church."' 

So  her  son  replied,  with  the  ineiTablo  quietude  of  a  true 
Yorke,  who  knows  his  will  and  means  to  have  it,  and  who, 
if  pushed  lo  the  wall,  M-ill  let  himself  be  crushed  to  dcalli, 
provided  no  way  of  escape  can  be  found — ^hut  will  never  ca- 
pitulate. 

"  It  is  not  fit  weather,"  said  the  father. 

No  auswor:  the  yonth  read  studiously;  ho  slosvly  bruke 
his  bread  »nd  sipped  his  milk. 

"  Martin  hales  lo  go  to  church,  but  he  hates  slill  more  t* 
fibey."  said  Mrs.  Yorke, 

"  1  supj)OBe  I  am  influenced  by  purs  perv 
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••  Ves,  you  are." 

"  Mother,  I  am  not'' 

•*  By  what,  then,  are  you  inflaenoed  ?'* 

'*  By  a  complication  of  motives  ;  the  intricaeies  of  which  I 
ihould  as'soon  think  of  explaining  to  you,  as  I  should  of  turn- 
ing m)'8elf  inside  out  to  exhibit  the  intonial  machinery  of  my 
firame." 

'*  Hear  Martin  I  Hear  him  !*'  cried  Mr.  Yorke.  "  I  must 
•ee  and  have  this  lad  of  mine  brought  up  to  the  Bar :  Nature 
meant  him  to  live  by  his  tongue.  Hesther,  your  third  son 
must  certainly  be  a  lawyer :  he  has  the  stock  in  trade— brass, 
self-conceit,  and  words — words — words." 

*'  Some  bread,  Rose,  if  you  please,"  requested  Martin,  with 
intense  gravity,  serenity,  phlegm :  the  boy  had  naturally  a 
k>w,  plaintive  voice,  which,  in  his  "  dour"  moods,  rose  scarce* 
ly  above  a  lady's  whisper :  the  more  inflexibly  stubborn  the 
fanmor,  the  softer,  the  sadder  the  tone.  He  rang  the  bell, 
and  gently  asked  for  his  walking  shoes. 

"  But,  Martin,"  urged  his  sire,  "  there  is  drift  all  the  way 
-—a  man  could  hardly  wade  through  it.  However,  lad,"  he 
continued,  seeing  that  the  boy  rose  as  the  church-bell  began 
to  toll,  "  this  is  a  case  wherein  I  would  by  no  means  balk  the 
obdurate  chap  of  his  will.  Go  to  church  by  all  means. 
There  is  a  pitiless  wind,  and  a  sharp,  frozen  sleet,  besides  the 
df^h  under  foot.  Go  out  into  it,  since  thou  jMrefiBxrest  it  to 
a  warm  fireside." 

Martin  quietly  assumed  his  cloak,  oomibrtcr,  and  eap,  and 
deliberately  went  out. 

"My  father  has  more  sense  than  my  mother,"  he  pro- 
nounced. '*  How  women  miss  it !  They  drive  the  nail  into 
the  flesh,  thinking  they  are  hammering  away  at  insensate 
■tone." 

He  reached  church  early. 

"  Now,  if  the  weather  frightens  her  (and  it  is  a  real  De- 
cember tempest),  or  if  that  Mrs.  Pryor  objects  to  her  going 
out,  and  I  should  miss  her  afler  all,  it  will  vex  me  :  but,  tem- 
pest or  tornado,  hail  or  ice,  she  ouglU  to  come ;  and,  if  she 
has  a  mind  worthy  of  her  eyes  and  features,  slfs  tdU  come : 
she  will  be  here  for  the  chance  of  seeing  me,  as  I  am  here  fi>r 
the  chance  of  seeing  her :  she  will  want  to  get  a  word  re- 
upocUng  her  confounded  tweet4icart,  as  J  want  to  get  another 
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flavor  of  what  I  think  the  essence  of  life :  a  tase  of  existence 
with  the  spirit  preserved  in  it,  and  not  evaporated.  Adven 
ture  is  to  stagnation  what  Champagne  ia  to  flat  porter.** 

He  looked  roand.  The  church  was  cold,  silent,  empty,  but 
for  one  old  woman.  As  the  chimes  snhsided,  and  the  siiigk 
bell  tolled  slowly,  another  and  another  elderly  parishionei 
came  dropping  in,  and  took  his  humble  station  in  the  free  nt 
tings.  It  is  always  the  frailest',  the  oldest,  and  the  poorest 
that  brave  the  worst  weather,  to  prove  and  maintain  theii 
constancy  to  dear  old  mother  Church :  this  wild  morning,  not 
one  affluent  family  attended,  not  one  c»rriagc  party  appeared 
— all  the  lined  and  cushioned  pews  were  empty  ;  only  on  the 
bare  oaken  seats  sat  ranged  the  gray-haired  elders  and  feeble 
paupers. 

"I'll  scorn  her,  if  she  doesn't  come,"  muttered  Martin 
shortly  and  savagely  to  himself.  The  rector's  shovel-hat 
had  passed  the  porch :  Mr.  Helstone  and  his  cleik  were  in 
the  vestry. 

The  bells  ceased — the  reading-desk  was  filled— the  doon 
were  closed — the  service  commenced  :  void  stood  the  rectory- 
pew — she  was  not  there :  Martin  scorned  her. 

*'  Worthless  thing !     Vapid  thing  I     Commonplace  hum 
bug !     Like  all  other  girls — weakly,  selfish,  shallow  V* 

Such  was  Martin's  liturgy. 

**  She  is  not  like  our  picture :  her  eyes  are  not  large  sod 
expressive :  her  no.se  is  not  straight,  delicate,  Hellenic :  hei 
mouth  has  not  that  charm  I  thought  it  had — whieh,  I  im 
agined,  could  beguile  me  of  sullenness  in  my  worst  moods. 
What  is  she  ?     A  thread-paper,  a  doll,  a  toy— a  girl,  in  short. " 

So  absorbed  was  the  young  cynic,  ho  forgot  to  rise  from 
his  knees  at  the  proper  place,  and  was  still  in  an  exemplary 
attitude  of  devotiou  when — the  htany  over — the  first  hymr 
was  given  out.  To  be  so  caught  did  not  contribute  to  soothe 
him  :  he  started  up  red  (for  he  was  as  sensitive  to  ridicule  af 
any  girl).  To  make  the  matter  worse,  the  church  door  had 
reopened,  and  the  aisles  were  filling :  patter,  patter,  patter 
a  hundred  little  feet  trotted  in.  It  was  the  Sunday-scholars. 
According  to  Briarfield  wnter  custom,  these  children  had  tiD 
now  been  kept  where  there  was  a  warm  stove,  and  only  led 
into  church  just  before  the  Conununion  and  Sermon. 

The  httle  ones  were  settled  first,  and  at  last,  when  the 
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boys  and  the  younger  girls  were  all  arranged — when  the  organ 
was  swelling  high,  and  the  choir  and  congregation  were  rising 
to  uplift  a  spiritual  song — a  tall  class  of  young  women  came 
quietly  in,  closing  the  procession.  Their  teachers,  having 
seen  them  seated,  passed  into  the  rectory-pew.  The  French 
gray  cloak  and  small  beaver  bonnet  were  known  to  Martin  ' 
It  was  the  very  costume  his^eyes  had  ached  to  catch.  Misf 
Ilelstone  had  not  suffered  the'storm  to  prove  an  impediment : 
after  all,  she  was  come  to  church.  Martin  probably  whisper- 
ed  hit  satii&ction  to  his  hymn-book ;  at  any  rate,  he  there- 
with hid  his  face  two  minutes. 

Satisfied  or  not,  he  had  time  to  get  very  angry  with  her 
again  before  the  sermon  was  over ;  she  had  never  once  looked 
his  way :  at  least,  he  had  not  been  so  lucky  as  to  encounter 
a  glanoe. 

•'  If,"  he  said — "  if  she  takes  no  notice  of  me  ;  if  she  shows 
I  am  not  in  her  thoughts,  I  shall  have  a  worse,  a  meaner 
opinion  of  her  than  ever.  Most  despicable  would  it  be  to 
come  for  the  sake  of  those  sheep-faced  Sunday-scholars,  and 
not  fer  my  sake,  or  that  long  skeleton  Moore's." 

The  sermon  found  an  end ;  the  benediction  was  pronounced  ; 
the  ccmgregation  dispersed  :  she  had  Ubt  been  near  him. 

Now,  indeed,  as  Martin  set  his  face  homeward,  he  felt  that 
the  sleet  was  sharp,  and  the  east  wind  cold. 

His  nearest  way  lay  through  some  fields :  it  was  a  danger 
ous,  because  an  untrodden  way :  he  did  not  care ;  he  would 
take  it.  Near  the  second  stile  rose  a  clump  of  trees :  was 
that  an  umbrella  waiting  there  ?  Yes :  an  umbrella  held 
with  evident  difficulty  against  the  blast :  behind  it  fluttered 
a  French  gray  cloak.  Martin  grinned  as  he  toiled  up  the 
steep,  encumbered  field,  difficult  to  the  foot  as  a  slope  in  the 
upper  realms  of  Etna.  There  was  an  inimitable  look  in  his 
face  when,  having  gained  the  stile,  he  seated  himself  coolly 
thereupon,  and  thus  opened  a  conference  which,  for  his  own 
part,  he  was  willing  to  prolong  indefinitely. 

*'  I  think  you  had  better  strike  a  bargain  :  exchange  me 
lor  Mrs.  Pr}or.'* 

••  I  was  not  sure  whether  you  would  come  this  way,  Mar- 
tin ;  but  I  thought  I  would  run  the  chanee :  there  is  no  such 
thing  as  getting  a  quiet  word  spoken  in  the  church  or  church* 
yard." 
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"  Will  you  agroe  ?  Make  over  Mn.  Pxyor  to  my  iBotka 
and  put  me  in  her  skirts  ?" 

"  As  if  I  could  understand  you !  What  puta  Mn.  Piyor 
into  your  head  ?" 

<*  You  call  Iier  *  mamma,*  don*t  you  ?" 

"  She  is  my  mamma." 

''Not  possible — or  so  inefficient,  so  careless  a  main  ma— I 
should  maka  a  five  times  better  one.  You  may  laufh :  I 
have  no  objection  to  see  you  laugh :  your  teeth — 1  hata  ^gly 
teeth ;  but  yours  are  as  pretty  aa  a  pearl  neckiaM,  and  a 
necklace  of  which  the  pearls  are  veiy  fair,  even,  aad  ndl 
matched,  too." 

'*  Martin,  what  now  ?  I  Ihought  tba  Yorkaa  aarar  paid 
compliments  ?" 

'*  They  have  not  done  till  this  generation ;  but  I  ftel  aa  if 
it  were  my  vocation  to  turn  out  a  new  variety  of  the  Yorkt 
species.  I  am  rather  tired  of  my  own  anceaton :  we  kava 
traditions  going  back  ibr  four  ages — tales  of  Hiram,  whkik 
was  the  son  of  Hiram,  which  was  the  son  ol  Samuel,  whieh 
was  the  son  of  John,  which  was  the  son  of  Zerubbabal  Yorke. 
All,  from  Zerubbabel  down  to  the  last  Hiram,  were  such  as 
you  see  my  father.  Beibre  that,  there  was  a  Godfrey :  we 
have  his  picture ;  it  hangs  in  Moore's  bed-room :  it  is  like  me. 
Of  his  character  we  know  nothing ;  but  1  am  sure  it  was 
difTercnt  to  his  descendants :  he  has  long,  curling,  dark  hair ; 
he  is  carefully  and  cavalierly  dressed.  Having  said  that  he 
Is  like  me,  I  need  not  add  that  he  is  handsome." 

**  You  are  not  handsome,  Mailin." 

'*  No ;  Ijut  wait  a  while :  just  let  me  take  my  tmie :  I 
mean  to  begin  from  this  day  to  cultivate,  to  polish — and  we 
shall  sec/' 

'*  You  are  a  very  strange — a  very  unaccountable  boy, 
Martin  ;  but  don  t  imagine  you  ever  will  be  handsome  :  you 
can  not." 

*'  I  mean  to  try.  But  we  were  talking  about  Mrs.  Pryor : 
she  must  be  the  most  unnatural  mamma  in  existence,  cooUy 
to  let  her  daughter  come  out  in  this  weather.  Mine  was  in 
such  a  rage,  because  I  would  go  to  church :  she  was  iit  to 
Hiiig  the  kitchen- brush  after  xue." 

'*  Mumma  was  very  much  concerned  about  me ;  but  I 
afraid  I  was  obstinate  :  1  tiK)uld  go." 
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''Toseemer 

"  Exactly  :  I  thought  of  nothing  else.  I  greatly  feared  the 
rAow  "would  hinder  you  from  ooming :  you  doa't  know  how 
pleased  I  was  to  see  you  all  hy  yourself  in  the  pew." 

'*  /  came  to  fulfill  my  duty,  and.  set  the  pamh  a  good  ex- 
ample. And  so  you  were  obstinate,  weie  yo«?  I  should 
like  to  see  you  obstinate,  I  should.  Wouldn't  I  have  you 
in  good  discipline  if  I  owned  you  ?  Let  me  take  the  mn- 
farella." 

**  I  eaa't  stoy  two  minutes :  our  dinner  witt  be  ready.** 

**  AnA  so  will  oura;  and  we  have  always  a  hot  diimer  on 
Sundays.  Roast  goose  to-day,  with  af^le  pie  and  rioe  pod* 
ding*  I  alwaya  contrive  to  Imew  the  bill  ef  fare :  well,  I  like 
these  things  uncommonly ;  but  1*11  make  the  sacrifice,  if  you 
wiU." 

**  We  have  a  cold  dinner :  my  uncle  will  allow  no  uanaoes- 
■ary  cooking  on  the  Sabbath.  But  I  must  return :  the  henso 
would  be  in  oomfiotion,  if  I  failed  to  a]^war." 

**  So  will  Briarmains,  bless  you !  I  think  I  hear  my  father 
■ending  out  the  overlooker  and  five  of  the  dyers,  to  look  in  six 
direotions  lor  the  body  of  his  prodigal  son  in  the  snow ;  and 
my  rayother  repenting  her  of  her  many  misdeeds  toward  me, 
now  I  am  gone." 

"  Martin,  how  is  Mr.  Moore." 

**  That  is  what  you  came  for — just  to  say  that  word." 

"  Come,  tell  me  quickly." 

"  Hang  him  !  He  is  no  worse ;  but  as  ill-used  as  ever— » 
mewod  up,  kept  in  solitary  confinement.  They  mean  to 
make  either  an  idiot  or  a  maniac  of  him,  and  take  out  a  oom- 
mission  of  lunacy.  Horsfall  starves  him :  you  saw  how  thin 
he  was." 

"  You  were  very  good  the  other  day,  Martin." 

*'  What  day  ?     I  am  always  good — a  model." 

"  When  will  you  bo  so  good  again  ?" 

'*  I  see  what  you  are  after ;  but  you'll  not  wheedle  mo :  I 
am  no  cat's  paw." 

"  But  it  must  be  done  :  it  is  quite  a  right  thing,  and  a  neo> 
essary  thing." 

"  How  you  encroach  !  Remember,  I  managed  the  matter 
of  my  own  free-will  before." 

**  And  you  will  again." 
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"  I  won't :  the  businesa  gave  mo  far  loo  much  trouhle :  I 
Kke  my  ease." 

"  Mr.  Moore  wiEhee  to  see  mc,  Martin  ;  and  I  wish  lo  tee 
him." 

"  I  dare  say"  (coolly). 

"  It  h  too  bad  of  your  mother  to  exclude  hia  friends." 

"  Tell  her      " 

"  His  own  r- 

"  Cor""  ""•' 

"  Yot  3  ncrthing.     "Well.  I  Bhall 

etick  tn  — -  L    If  jou  won't  help  me, 

I'll  tni         f 

"Di         ;#  &iance — self-dependence." 

"  I  nave  *"  fou  now  ;  but  I  consider 

you  provolii 

Away  sh  Bhut ;  for  Ehe  could  act 

carry  it  ar;amsi  tnv  -i 

"  t-lic  is  not  vapid  ;  she  is  not  shallow,"  soiil  Martin.  "  I 
ehall  like  to  watch,  and  mark  how  she  will  work  her  way 
without  help.  If  the  Blorm  were  not  of  snow,  hut  of  fire — 
such  as  came  Tcfreshingly  down  on  the  cities  of  the  plain — she 
would  go  throufrh  it,  to  procure  five  minutes'  speech  ff  that 
Moore,  Now,  I  consider  I  have  had  a  pleasant  morjjing: 
the  di^!appointmcnts  got  lime  on  :  the  fears  and  fits  of  anger 
only  made  that  short  discourse  plensaiiter,  ivlicu  it  came  at 
last.  She  expected  to  coax  mc  at  onco  :  she'll  not  iiiauago 
that  in  one  cdisrt :  she  shall  come  again,  again,  and  yet  again. 
It  would  please  me  to  put  her  iu  a  passion — to  make  her  cry  : 
I  want  to  discover  how  far  she  will  go — «liat  slic  will  do  and 
dare— 10  gel  lier  will.  It  seems  strange  and  new  lo  find  ono 
human  being  lliiidiing  so  miicli  about  another  as  she  ihiiik* 
about  Moore.  But  it  is  time  to  go  home  :  niv  appetite  tclli 
rjjc  the  hniir:  won't  I  ^valk  into  that  goo=c  ?— and  mcII  lr>' 
whL'lhcr  iMaltliew  ot  I  shall  get  the  large=t  cut  of  the  apple- 
pie  to-day." 
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CHAPTER  XXXV. 

WHEREIN  MATTERS  MAKE  SOME  PROGRESS,  BUT  NOT  MUCO. 

Martin  had  planned  well :  he  had  laid  out  a  dextrously- 
eoncerted  scheme  fojr  his  private  amusement ;  hut  older  and 
wiser  schemers  than  he  are  often  doomed  to  see  their  finest- 
npun  projects  swept  to  annihilation  hy  the  sudden  broom  of 
Fate — that  fell  housewife,  whose  red  arm  none  can  control. 
In  the  present  instance,  this  broom  was  manufactured  out  of 
the  tough  fibers  of  Moore's  own  stubborn  purpose,  bound  tight 
with  his  will.     He  was  now  resuming  his  strength,  and  mak- 
ing strange  head  against  Mrs.  Hors&ll.     Each  morning  he 
amazed  that  matron  with  a  fresh  astonishment.     First,  he 
discharged  her  from  her  valet  duties :  he  would  dress  hinnself. 
Then  he  refused  the  cofTee  she  brought  him  :  he  would  break- 
fast with  the  family.     Lastly,  he  forbade  her  his  chamber. 
On  the  same  day,  amid  the  outcries  of  all  the  women  in  the 
place,  he  put  his  head  out  of  doors.     The  morning  after,  he 
followed  Mr.  Yorke  to  his  counting-house,  and  requested  an 
envoy  to  fetch  a  chaise  from  the  fied-Houae  Inn.     H6  was 
resolved,  he  said,  to  return  home  to  the  UoUow  that  very  aft- 
ernoon.    Mr.  Yorke,  instead  of  opposing,  aided  and  alMtted 
him  :  the  chaise  was  sent  for,  though  Mrs.  Yorke  declared  the 
step  would  be  his  death.     It  came.     Moore,  Uttle  disposed  to 
speak,  made  his  purse  do  duty  for  his  tongue :  he  expressed  his 
gratitude  to  the  servants  and  to  Mrs.  Horsfall  by  the  chink  of 
his  coin.     The  latter  personage  approved  and  understood  this 
language  perfectly ;  it  made  amends  for  all  previous  contu- 
macity  :   she  and  her  patient  parted  the  best  firiends  in  the 
world. 

The  kitchen  visited  and  soothed,  Moore  betook  himself  to 
the  parlor  :  he  had  Mrs.  Yorke  to  appease  ;  not  quite  so  easy 
a  task  as  the  pacification  of  her  housemaids.  There  she  sat 
plunged  in  sullen  dudgeon  ;  the  gloomiest  speculations  on  the 
depths  of  man's  iugratitude  absorbing  her  thoughts.  lie  drew 
near  and  bent  over  her ;  she  was  obliged  to  k^  up,  if  it  w«ri 
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only  to  bid  him  "  aTaunt."  There  wm  beauty  still  in  hu  pak^ 
wasted  features ;  there  was  earoestnesa,  and  a  sort  cf  sweet> 
ness — ^Cbr  he  was  siiuling-^-in  his  hollow  eyes. 

"  Good-by  !*'  ho  said ;  and  as  he  spoke  the  nmile  glittered 
and  melted.  He  had  bo  iron  maatery  oi'his  sensations  now: 
a  trifling  emotion  made  itself  apparent  iu  his  present  weak 
state. 

'*  And  what  are  you  going  to  leave  us  for  ?*'  she  asked 
**  we  will  keep  you,  and  do  any  thing  in  the  worid  for  foii»  il 
you  will  only  stay  till  yon  are  stronger." 

'*  Grood-by !"  he  again  said  ;  aiid  added,  "  yon  ha^«  been  a 
mother  to  me :  give  your  willful  son  one  embrace." 

Like  a  foreignar,  as  ha  was,  he  ofiered  her  firat  one  ched^, 
then  the  other :  she  kissed  him. 

'*  What  a  trouble — what  a  burden  I  have  been  to  yon  V  ha 
muttered. 

"  You  are  tha  worst  trouble  now,  headstrong  youth  T'  waa 
the  answer.  "  I  wonder  who  is  to  nurse  you  at  Hollow's  Cot* 
tage :  your  sister  Uortenso  knows  no  more  about  sudi  matten 
than  a  ohUd." 

"  Thank  God  I  for  I  have  had  nursing  enough  to  laat  me  mj 
life." 

Here  the  little  girls  came  in ;  Jessie  crying,  Rose  quiet,  but 
grave.  Moore  took  them  out  into  the  hall  to  soothe,  pet,  and 
kiss  them.  He  knew  it  was  not  in  their  mother's  nature  to 
bear  to  see  any  living  thing  caressed  but  herself:  she  would 
have  felt  anqoyed  had  he  fondled  a  kitten  in  her  presence. 

The  boys  were  standing  about  the  chaise  as  Moore  entered 
it ;  but  fur  them  he  had  no  farewell.  To  Mr.  Yorko  he  only 
said, 

*'  You  have  a  good  riddance  of  mc :  that  was  an  unlucky 
shot  for  you,  Yorke ;  it  turned  Briarmaina  into  an  hospital. 
Come  and  see  me  at  the  cottage  soon." 

He  drew  up  the  glass ;  the  chaise  rolled  away.  In  half  an 
hour  he  alighted  at  his  own  garden  wicket.  Having  paid  tha 
driver  and  dismissed  the  vehicle,  he  leaned  on  that  wicket  an 
instant,  at  once  to  rest  and  to  muse. 

*'  Six  months  ago  I  passed  out  at  this  gate,"  said  he,  "  a 
l«n)ud,  angry,  disapfwinted  man  ;  I  come  back  sadder  and 
wiser:  woakly  enough,  but  not  worried.  A  oold,  grav,  yat 
quiet  world  lica  round— a  world  where,  if  I  hope  little,  i  teat 
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nothing.  All  slavish  terrors  of  embarrassment  have  lefl  me : 
let  the  worst  come,  I  can  work,  as  Joe  Scott  does,  for  an  hon* 
orable  living :  in  such  doom  I  yet  tee  some  hardship,  but  no 
degradation.  Formerly,  pecuniary  niin  was  equivalent  in  my 
eyes  to  personal  dishonor.  It  is  not  so  now :  I  know  the  dit- 
ferenoe.  Ruin  is  an  evil ;  but  one  for  which  I  am  prepare'd ; 
the  day  of  whose  coming  I  know,  for  I  have  calculated.  I 
can  yet  put  it  off  six  months — ^not  an  hour  longer :  if  things 
by  that,  time  alter — ^which  is  not  probable ;  if  fetters,  which 
now  seem  indissoluble,  should  be  loosened  from  our  trade  (of 
all  things  ^the  most  unlikely  to  happen  V-I  might  conquer  in 
this  long  struggle  yet — I  might^-tiooa  God !  what  might  I 
not  do  ?  But  the  thought  is  a  brief  madneM :  let  me  see 
things  with  sane  eyes.  Ruin  will  eome,  lay  her  ax  to  my  for- 
.tune*s  roots,  and  hew  them  down.  I  shall  snatch  a  sapling,  I 
shall  cross  the  sea,  and  plant  it  in  American  woods.  Loois 
will  go  with  me.  Will  none  but  Louis  go  ?  I  caa  not  tell 
—I  have  no  right  to  ask.'* 

He  entered  the  house. 

It  was  afternoon,  twilight  yet  out  of  doors :  starless  and 
moonless  twilight;  for,  though  keenly  freezing  with  a  dry 
black  frost,  heaven  wore  a  mask  of  clouds  congeeded  and  fast- 
locked.  The  mill-dam,  too,  was  frozen  :  the  Hollow  was  very 
still :  in-doors  it  was  already  dark.  Sarah  had  lit  a  good  fire 
in  the  parlor ;  she  was  preparing  tea  in  the  kitchen. 

"  Hortense,*'  said  Moore,  as  his  sister  bustled  up  to  help  him 
ofi*with  his  cloak,  **  I  am  pleased  to  come  home." 

Hortense  did  not  feel  the  peculiar  novelty  of  this  expression 
coming  from  her  brother,  who  had  never  before  called  the  cot 
tage  his  home,  and  to  whom  its  narrow  limits  had  always 
heretofore  seemed  rather  restrictive  than  protective :  still, 
whatever  contributed  to  ffis  happinen  pleased  her ;  and  she 
expressed  herself  to  that  eflect. 

He  sat  down,  but  soon  roM  again:  he  went  to  the  window; 
he  came  back  to  the  fire. 

"  Hortense  I" 

••  Mon  frere  ?'* 

**  This  little  parlor  looks  very  dean  and  pleasant;  unusually 
bright,  somehow.*' 

**  1 1  i«  true,  brother :  I  have  had  the  whole  house  thoroughly 
aud  6cmpulously  cleaned  in  jour 
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*'  Sister,  I  think  on  this  first  day  of  my  return  home  joq 
ouglit  to  have  a  friend  or  so  to  tea ;  if  it  were  only  to  see  how 
fresh  and  spruce  you  hove  made  the  little  place.'* 

''  Tnie,  brother :  if  it  were  not  late,  I  might  send  tor  Misi 
Mann." 

"  So  you  might ;  but  it  really  is  too  late  to  disturb  that 
good  lady ;  and  the  evcuing  is  much  too  cold  for  her  to  eome 
out." 

"  How  thoughtful  in  you^  dear  Gerard !  We  must  put  it 
ofl*till  another  day." 

'*  I  want  some  one  to-day,  dear  sister :  some  quiet  guest, 
who  would  tire  neither  of  us." 

*  Miss  Aiidey  ?*' 

"  An  excellent  person,  they  say  ;  but  she  lives  too  far  oC 
Tell  Harry  Scott  to  step  up  to  the  rectory,  with  a  request  from 
you  that  Caroline  Hclstone  should  come  and  spend  the  eves- 
lug  inth  you." 

"  Would  it  not  be  belter  to-morrow,  dear  brother  1" 

"  I  should  like  her  to  sec  the  place  as  it  is  just  now :  its 
brilliant  cleanliness  and  perfect  neatness  are  so  much  to  yoor 
credit." 

"  It  might  benefit  her  in  the  way  of  example." 

"It  might  and  must :  she  ought  to  come." 

He  went  into  the  kitchen. 

"  Sarah,  delay  tea  half  an  hour."  He  then  romminiffnfil 
her  to  dispatch  Harry  Scott  to  the  rectory,  giviiln^  her  a  twisted 
note  hastily  scribbled  in  pencil  by  himself,  and  addressed  "  Miss 
Helstone." 

Scarcely  had  Sarah  time  to  get  impatient  under  the  fear 
of  damage  to  her  toast  already  prepared,  when  the  messenger 
returned,  and  with  him  the  invited  guest. 

She  entered  through  the  kitchea,  quietly  tripped  up  Sarah's 
stairs  to  take  ofTher  bonnet' and  furs,  and  came  down  as  quiet- 
ly, with  her  beautiful  curls  nicely  smoothed  ;  her  graceful 
merino  dress  and  delicate  collar  all  trim  and  spotless;  her  gay 
httle  work-bag  in  her  hand.  She  lingered  to  exchango  a  iew 
kindly  words  with  Sarah ;  and  to  look  at  the  new  tortoise-shell 
kitten  basking  on  the  kitchen  hearth ;  and  to  sneak  to  the 
canary-bird,  which  a  sudden  blaze  from  the  Am  had  startkd  oi 
its  perch ;  and  then  she  betook  herself  to  the  parlor. 

The  gentle  salutation,  the  friendly  welcome,  were  inter 
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changed  in  rach  tranqnil  iort  as  befitted  cousins  meeting ;  a 
sense  of  pleasme,  subtle  and  qoiet  as  a  perfume,  diffused  itself 
through  the  room  ;  the  newly-kindled  lamp  bnined  up  bright ; 
the  tray  and  the  singing  um  were  brought  in. 

"  I  am  pleased  to  come  home/'  repeated  Mr.  Mooie. 

They  assembled  round  the  table.  Hortense  chiefly  talked. 
She  congratulated  Caroline  on  the  evident  improvement  in 
her  health  :  her  color  and  her  plump  cheeks  were  returning, 
she  remarked.  It  was  true :  there  was  an  obvioius  ehange 
in  Miss  Helstone:  all  about  her  seemed  elastic;  depression, 
fear,  forlomness,  were  withdrawn :  no  longer  crushed,  and  sad- 
dened, and  slow,  and  drooping,  she  looked  like  one  who  had 
trusted  the  cordial  of  heartVease,  and  been  lifted  on  the  wing 
of  hope. 

Afte?  tea,  Hortense  went  up  stairs :  she  had  not  rummaged 
her  drawers  for  a  month  past,  and  the  inroulse  to  jwribnn  that 
operation  was  now  become  resistless.  During  her  absence, 
the  talk  passed  into  Caroline's  hands :  she  teok  it  up  with 
ease ;  she  fell  mto  her  best  tone  of  oonversatioii.  A  pleasing 
facility  and  elegance  of  language  gave  fresh  chann  to  familiar 
topics  :  a  new  music  in  the  al'v^ys  soft  voice  gisntly  surprised 
aiid  pleasingly  -captivated  the  listener ;  nnwMkad  shades  and 
lights  of  expression  elevated  the  young  coantenaiiee  with  cha^ 
acter,  and  kindled  it  with  animation. 

**  Caroline,  yon  look  as  if  yon  had  heud  good  tidings,"  said 
Moore,  aAer  earnestly  gazing  at  her  for  some  minutes. 

-Dol?- 

"  I  sent  for  you  this  evening  that  I  might  be  oheevod ;  but 
you  cheer  me  more  than  I  had  calculated." 

"  I  am  glad  of  that.     And  I  realiy  cheer  you  ?" 

"  You  look  brightly ;  ^ve  buoyantly ;  speak  mmieally." 

"  It  is  pleasant  to  be  here  again." 

"  Truly  it  is  pleasant :  I  feel  it  so.  And  to  see  health  on 
vour  cheek,  and  hope  in  your  eye,  is  i^eannt,  Cary :  but  what 
IS  this  hope,  and  what  is  the  source  of  this  smishinB  I  perceive 
about  you  ?" 

"  For  one  thing,  I  am  happy  in  mamma :  I  love  her  so  mueh. 
and  she  loves  me.  Long  and  tenderly  she  nursed  me ;  now, 
when  her  care  has  made  me  well,  I  can  oesupy  myself  lor  and 
with  her  all  the  day.  I  my  it  is  my  torn  to  attend  to  her; 
aadldbattsodtolMr:  Iamlierwaitinf-wwnan,aswonaslH» 
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child  :  I  l'*"-  jmu  would  Istigh  ifyoa  knew  what  plpasure  1 
have  in  nv  ilrcs?<?5  ami  Buwmg  ibr  her.     She  looks  tn  uie» 

now,  Kob<  L  will  nol  lot  het  Iw  old- fashioned.  And  ^huii, 
she  ia  chunning;  to  talkio:  full  orwisdoin;  ripe  in  jw)<niieflt; 
rich  la  iulbimntian ;  exhansIlMS  in  elorea  her  observant  fac- 
ulties have  qo  jtly  amassed.     Every  day  that  I  lii-e  with  her, 
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-" '-^ 1 

Highly ;  1  love  hot  mow 

tenderly. 

■'  That  fo, 

you  talk  in  such  a  way 

about '  mam; 

lady." 

'■  ShB  is  not 

"Of  the  you 

"She  doe.  n 

"W«U~«fiJ 

aid-mammaVaa-ecl:n> 

■wwiow  thing  tu 

low  for  the  other  ihiuB-" 

"  I  am  glad  you 

"  What  besidi-3  ? 

'■  I  am  glad  we  i 

are  friends." 

ind  I  ?' 

"  Yes  :  I  once  thonght  we  never  should  bo." 
•■  Cory,  some  day  I  mean  to  tell  you  a  thing  about  mystlt 

that  is  not  to  my  credit,  and,couBequenlly,  will  not  please  you." 
'■  Ah  1  dnu't !     I  can  not  bear  to  think  ill  of  you," 
"  And  I  can  not  bear  that  you  should  think  better  of  me 

than  1  deserve." 

"  Wfll,  but  I  half  know  your  'thing:'  indeed,  1  beUcve  I 

know  all  about  it." 

"  I  believe  1  do," 

"  Whom  does  it  concern  besides  me  V 

She  colored  ;  she  hesitated  ;  she  was  silent. 

"  Speak,  Cury  1  whom  does  it  concern  V 

She  tried  to  utter  a  name,  and  could  not, 

"  'I'cll  me  I  there  is  none  present  but  ourselves :  be  frank." 
'  I3ul  if  I  guess  wrciiij  V 

•■  I  will  forgive.     Whisper,  Carj-  " 

lie  bent  his  ear  to  her  lips  ali'l  she  would  n,  t,  or  could 
not,  Gpeak  clearly  to  the  point.  Seeing  that  Moore  wailed, 
and  was  vesulvL-d  1o  hear  eomclhing,  sIjc  at  last  said, 

"  Miss  Keeldar  spent  a  day  at  the  rectory  about  a  week 
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Alice.  The  evening  came  on  yery  wintery,  end  we  penoaded 
her  to  iUy  all  night.'* 

**  And  you  and  she  curled  your  hair  together  ?^' 

"Xiow  do  jrou  know  that  ?" 

V  And  then  you  chatted ;  and  she  told  yon-—'' 

*'  It  was  not  at  curling-hair  time ;  so  yoa  aie  sot  as  wise 
asyou  think:  and  heaidea,  ahe  didn't  tell  me." 

**  You  slept  together  afterward  ?" 

"  We  occupied  the  same  room  and  bed.  We  did  not  deep 
much  :  we  talked  the  whole  night  through." 

"  1*11  be  sworn  you  did  !  and  then  it  all  came  out— tant  pis. 
I  would  rather  ^oa  had  heard  it  from  myself."      > 

"  You  are  quite  wrong :  she  did  not  tell  ma  what  yon  bus 

rot :  she  is  not  the  person  to  proclaim  such  things ;  but  yet 
inferred  something  from  parts  of  her  discourse :  I  gathered 
more  from  rumor,  and  I  made  oat  the  rest  by  instinct." 

"  But  if  she  did  not  tell  yon  that  I  waated  to  marry  her  for 
the  sake  of  her  money,  and  that  she  refiiaed  me  indignantly 
and  scornfully  (you  need  neither  start  nor  blnah ;  nor  yet  need 
you  prick  your  trembling  fingers  with  your  needle :  tlmt  is  the 
plain  truth,  whether  you  hke  it  or  not)-*if  such  was  not  the 
subject  of  her  august  confidences,  on  what  point  did  they  turn  ? 
You  say  you  talked  the  whole  night  thioogh :  what  about  ?" 

"  About  things  we  never  thoroughly  discussed  befine,  in- 
timate friends  as  we  have  beoi:  but  you  hardly  expect  I  should 
tell  you  ?" 

"Vcs,  yes,  Gary,  you  will  tell  me:  you  said  we  were  friends 
and  friends  should  always  confide  in  each  other.'* 

"  But  you  are  sure  you  won't  repeat  it  1" 

"  Quite  sure.** 

"  Not  to  Louis  ?** 

*'  Not  even  to  Louis  ?  What  does  Loois  care  for  ycmng 
ladies'  becrets?'* 

**  Robert — Shirley  is  a  curious,  magnanimons  being." 

"  I  dare  say :  I  can  imagine  there  are  both  odd  points  and 
grand  points  about  her." 

"  I  nave  found  her  chary  in  showiBg  her  ^leealings ;  hot 
when  they  rush  out,  river-liicb  and  pass  full  and  powerful  be- 
fore you-lalmost  without  leave  from  her—yon  gaae,  wondes; 
you  admire,  and — ^I  think— k>ve  her." 

*'  You  saw  this  spectacle  ?  ' 
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"  Yea :  at  dead  of  niftht ;  wben  &U  the  honw  was  ntent, 

and  starlight,  and  the  cold  refleclton  from  the  snow  gliminared 
.  in  our  diamber — then  I  saw  Shiriey'B  heart." 

"  Ilet  heart's  core  7     Do  you  thiiik  ^la  showed  you  that  7" 
■'  Her  heart's  oon." 
"  And  ho—  WM  it  ?" 

pure ;  like  Ijunm- 
Btmng-." 

"  Can  die  Ioy 

■'  What  thinl 

"  She  haa  lav  mi  her  ye*." 

"  Who  are  ler  V 

He  named  i  'sag  with  Sir  Philip  Ndb 

nely. 

"  She  haa  lo^ 

"Yet  some  oi  _  of  a  woman's  ftflecUon." 

"  Of  some  women  » ;  Dut  not  oi  Shirley's." 

"  Is  she  better  than  othen  of  her  sex  t" 

'■  She  is  peculiar,  and  more  dangerous  to  take  as  a  wifo^ 

"I  can  imagino  that." 

"  She  spoke  of  yon — " 

"  Oh  I  she  did  !     I  thought  you  denied  it." 

"  She  did  not  speak  in  the  way  you  fancy  ;  but  I  asked  her, 
and  I  would  make  her  tell  me  what  she  thought  of  yon,  or 
rather,  how  she  felt  toward  you.  I  wanted  to  know  :  J  had 
long  wanted  to  know." 

"  So  Iiad  I ;  but  let  ui  bear  :  she  thinks  meanly — she  feci* 
conlcmpluously.  doubllsas?" 

"  She  thinks  of  you  almost  as  highly  as  a  woman  can  think 
of  a  man.  You  know  she  can  be  eloquent :  1  yet  feci  in  fancy 
the  glow  of  the  language  in  which  her  opinion  was  conveyed." 

"  But  how  does  she  feel  J" 

"  Tiil  you  shocked  her  {she  said  you  had  shocked  her,  but 
she  would  not  tell  nic  how),  she  felt  as  a  sister  feeis  toward  a 
brother  of  whom  she  ia  at  once  fond  and  prond." 

"  I'll  shock  het  no  more.  Gary,  for  the  shock  rebounded  on 
myself  till  I  staggered  again  :  hut  that  comparison  about  sister 
and  brother  is  all  nonsense  ;  she  is  (oo  rich  and  proud  to  en- 
tertain fraternal  sontimcnts  for  me." 


« 
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^  YoQ  don't  know  h«r,  Robert ;  and  aomehow,  I  fancy  now 
(I  had  othar  ideaa  formerly),  that  you  can  not  know  her: 
you  and  she  are  not  m  oonatnioted  aa  to  be  able  thoroughly 
to  midentand  eaeh  other." 

'*  It  may  be  ao.     I  esteem  her ;  I  admire  her ;  and  yet  my 
impressions  concerning  her  are  harsh — perhaps  uncharitable. 
I  behevo,  for  inataaee,  that  she  ia  inoapabla  of  love — " 
Shirley  inoapalde  of  kyve !" 

That  she  will  never  marry :  I  imagine  bar  jealooa  of 
compromising  her  pride,  of  retinqiiiahiiig  lier  power,  of  sharing 
her  property." 

"  Shirley  has  hurt  your  amoiir-|iiopm."   - 

"  She  did  hurt  it — though  1  had  nst  au  emotion  of  tender- 
ness, not  a  spurk  of  passion  for  her." 

**  Then,  Robert,  it  was  very  wicked  in  yon  to  want  to 
marry  her." 

**  And  very  mean,  my  little  pastor,  my  pntty  prieateBa.  I 
never  wanted  to  kiai  Mmb  Ke^dar  in  my  life,  though  she  haa 
fine  lips,  scarlet  and  ronnd,  as  ripe  aa  ehenies ;  or,  if  I  did 
wish  it,  it  was  the  mere  denre  of  the  eye." 

'*  I  doubt,  now,  whether  you  are  speaking  the  truth :  the 
grapes  or  the  cherries  are  sour-—'  hung  too  high.'  " 

**  She  has  a  pretty  fignre,  a  pretty  fhee,  bMutiful  hair :  1 
acknowledge  all  her  ohaims  and  feel  none  of  them ;  or  only 
feel  them  in  a  way  aha  would  diadain.  I  aappoie  I  was  truly 
tempted,  by  the  mere  gilding  of  the  bait.  Caroline,  what  t 
noble  fellow  yonr  Robert  ia  '  giuat,  good,  disintevaated,  and 
then  so  pure !" 

'*  But  not  perftet :  he  made  a  gieat  Uunder  onee,  and  we 
will  hear  no  more  about  it" 

'*  And  shall  we  think  no  more  about  it,  Caiy  t  Shall  we 
not  despise  him  in  our  heart,  gentle  but  just,  compaasionate 
Vnt  upright  ?" 

*'  Never !  We  will  remember  that  with  what  meaaure  W9 
mete  it  shall  be  meaanvad  nnio  lam,  and  ao  we  will  give  no 
fcorn-— only  afiection." 

'*  Which  won't  satisfy,  I  warn  yon  of  that.  Something 
besides  afiection— eomething  fiir  stronger,  sweeter,  wanner— 
will  be  demanded  one  day :  ia  it  there  to  give  ?" 

CaroUno  was  moved— moeh  oooved. 

"  Be  calm,  Lina,"  said  Moore,  aoothin^y ;  "  I  have  no  ia 
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tenlion,  because  I  liave  uo  right,  to  perturb  your  mind  now 
nor  for  monlliB  tt)  coiiie  :  Jou't  lookas  if  you  would  Ibave  mc 
we  will  make  no  more  agitating;  Bilusions :  we  wil!  resiuna 
our  gossip.  Do  not  tremble  :  look  me  in  iho  face  :  see  what 
a  poor.  pAlc,  grim  phantom  I  am — more  pitiable  tliau  fbrmi- 
.lable.'' 

ii^lic  looked  sbylv.  "  Then  u  Bometliing  formidable  Btill, 
pale  as  you  are,"  -  ell  under  hia. 

"  To  return  tn  oore ;  "  is  it  your  opin- 

ion that  she  is  « 

"  She  loves." 

"  Ftatonically-  ambag !" 

"  She  loves,  wi, 

"  Did  she  say  s. 

"  I  can  not  affi  :  ao  suoh  conleirion  ai 

[  love  this  man  or  i  i," 

"  I  thoijg-ht  not." 

"  But  the  feeling  made  ttB  way  in  epitc  of  her,  and  I  saw  it. 
She  Bpoke  of  one  man  in  a  strain  not  to  be  misunderstood : 
lior  voice  alone  was  sufEcient  testimony.  Having  wrung 
from  lier  an  opiuion  on  your  character,  1  demanded  a  second 
cpiiiiuii  of — another  person  about  whom  I  had  my  conjec- 
tures ;  though  they  were  the  most  tangled  and  puzzled  con- 
jeetures  in  the  world.  I  would  make  her  speak :  I  sh-«k 
her,  I  cliid  her,  1  piuchud  her  fingers  when  she  tried  to  put 
me  oS'wiih  gibes  and  jests  in  her  queer,  provoking  ^^'ay,  and 
at  last,  out  it  came :  the  voice,  I  say,  was  enough ;  hardly 
raised  above  a  whisper,  and  yet  sucii  a  soft  vehemence  in  in 
tones.  There  was  no  coui'easion — no  confidence  in  the  mat- 
ter :  to  these  things  she  can  not  condescend ;  but  I  am  sure 
that  man's  happiness  is  dear  to  hei  as  her  own  life." 

"  Who  is  it  V 

"  I  eliarged  her  with  the  fact ;  she  did  not  deny  ;  she  did 
not  avow,  but  looked  at  me  :  I  saw  her  eyes  by  the  ehow- 
gleam.     It  was  quite  enough  :  I  triumphed  over  her  merci- 

"  What  right  had  you  to  triumph  ?  Do  you  mean  lo  say 
you  are  lancy-free  1" 

"  Whatever  J  am,  Sliirley  is  a  bondswoman.  Lioness! 
She  has  fuucid  her  ca)ilor.  Mistress  she  may  be  of  all  round 
her — but  her  own  mistress  she  is  not." 
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*'  So  you  exulted  at  leoognizing  a  fellow-ilave  in  one  ao  iair 
and  imperial  V* 

"  I  did ;  Robert,  you  say  right,  in  one  so  fair  and  imperial/^ 

'*  You  confess  it-— aye^oir-slave  ?'* 

**  I  confess  nothing  ;  but  I  say  that  haughty  Shirley  is  no 
more  free  than  was  Hagar." 

^  And  who,  pray,  ia  the  Abraham  ;  the  hero  of  a  patnaieh 
who  has  achieved  such  a  oonqueat  ?" 

"  You  still  speak  soomfully,  and  cynically,  and  sorely ;  but  I 
will  make  you  change  your  note  before  I  ha^  done  with  yon." 

**  We  will  see  that :  can  sBe  marry  this  Cupidoa  ?" 

"  Cupidon  !  he  is  just  about  as  much  a  Cnpidon  as  yon  ava 
a  Cyclops." 

"  Can  she  marry  him  ?" 

•'  Yoa  will  see." 

"  I  want  to  know  his  name,  Cary." 

"  Guess  it," 

"  Is  it  any  one  in  this  neighborhood  ?** 

'•  Yes,  in  Briarfield  parish." 

"  Then  it  ia  some  person  unworthy  of  har.  I  doaH  know 
%  soul  in  Briarfield  parish  her  equal." 

"  Guess." 

"  Impossible.  I  supnose  she  is  under  a  delusion,  and  will 
plunge  into  some  absurdity  after  all." 

Caroline  smiled. 

"  Do'yau  approve  the  ohoice  ?"  asked  Moora. 

"  Quite,  qtiite" 

"  Then  I  am  puzzled  ;  for  the  head  which  owns  this  boun* 
teons  fall  of  haaef  curls  is  an  ezoellent  little  thinking  maohino» 
moat  accurate  in  its  working  :  it  boasts  a  correct,  steady  judg- 
ment, inherited  from  '  mamma,*  I  suppose." 

"  And  I  quite  approve,  and  mamma  was  oharmod." 

^  *  Mamma'  charmed  I  Mrs.  Pryor.  It  can't  be  romantio 
then?" 

*'  It  is  romantic,  but  it  is  also  right" 

**  Tell  me,  Cary.  Tell  me  out  of  pity :  I  am  too  weak  to 
be  tantalized." 

"  You  shall  be  tantalized  :  it  will  do  you  no  harm :  yoa 
are  not  so  weak  as  you  pretend." 

**  I  have  twice  this  cvcaia<;  had  some  thoughts  of  falling 
yn  tlio  door  at  your  feot." 


"  You  had  better  not :  I  tiktXi  deoliuo  to  Uclp  you  up." 

"  And  worshiping  you  dowimght.  My  mother  w^«  t 
Komiin  Cathohc  ;  you  look  like  tho  lovcliot  of  biT  jitcturc 
of  llio  Virgin  :  I  IhinU  I  will  frnbrace  hct  fivilli,  and  kacej 
and  sdore." 

■'  Robert,  Ilohert,  Bit  slill ;  doii'l  bo  abwirJ  :  I  will  go  to 
HorteitEc,  if  you  coromit  uxtiaviLgftiiMt." 

"  Vou  have  stolen  myBcnsus  :  JukI  uow  DOtbing  will  come 
iota  my  uiiod  but  '  lea  litiuiics  oe  1^  »iiiita  Vierge.  Koeu 
eeleale,  Tcinc  dea  An^  !'  " 

"  '  Tout  d'ivoirc,  maison  d'or' :  !■  not  tU&t  tlw  jarEoo  ? 
Well,  sit  doH-u  t^uiecly,  BJid  gaeai  your  nJillo." 

"  But  '  mamma'  charmed  :     There's  [he  jjuziiiL-." 

"  I'll  tell  you  what  mamma  said  wlwn  I  toldbei :  '  D«i>aiii] 
upon  it,  my  dear,  such  a  choice  will  make  Uu  ha{){4iten  of 
Miss  Keeldar's  life.' " 

"  I'll  guess  DQce,  and  no  moro.  It  ia  old  IloUtune.  She 
is  going  lo  be  your  aunt.'" 

"  riL  tell  my  uncle  ;  I'll  tell  Shirley  I"  cried  Caroline, 
laughing  gleefully.  "Guess  again,  Ilobcrt ;  your  blunders 
ate  cliurming." 

'■  It  is  the  parson,  ILill." 

■'  Ii.ilcod,  no  :  lie  is  mine,  if  you  please.' 

"  Yours  I  Ay  !  llie  whole  generation  of  wumcu  in  Briar 
fickl  Efi-m  to  have  made  nu  idol  of  lliat  ■ptk-it :  I  wonder 
wliy  :   lie  is  hald,  sauil-blind,  gray-haired." 

"  Faimy  will  be  here  to  fetch  mo,  before  you  have  soU-ed 
Ibc  riddle,  if  you  don't  make  haste." 

"  111  1,'iiesa  uo  more,  I  am  tired  :  and  then  I  duut  care 
Him  Keeldar  may  iharry  '  le  grand  Turc'  for  mo." 

''  jMusI  I  whisper  ?" 

" 'I'liat  you  nmat,  and  quickly:  here  comes  IlonenM; ; 
I  littlo  r  ,.,,-., 
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lisjwred  :  Ilohert  gave 
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**  Mtifft  I  call  Shirley  a  noble  creature  now  ?*'  he  askel. 

*'  If  you  wish  to  speak  the  truth,  certainly." 

*'  Must  I  forgive  her  ?" 

**■  Forgive  her  ?  Naughty  Robert !  Was  she  in  tho  wrong, 
or  were  you  ?" 

"  Must  I  at  length  love  her  downright,  Gary  ?" 

Caroline  looked  keenly  up,  aad  made  a  fBovemout  toward 
him,  iomethijig  between  the  loving  and  the  petulant. 

"  Only  give  the  word,  and  I'll  try  to  obey  vou." 

''  Indeed,  you  piust  not  love  her :  the  bare  ide»  is  perverse.'* 

"  But  then  she  is  handsome,  peculiarly  handsome :  hers  it 
a  beauty  that  grows  on  you :  you  think  her  but  gntoeful, 
when  you  first  see  her ;  you  discover  her  to  be  beautiful,  whea 
you  have  known  her  for  a  year." 

*'  It  is  not  you  who  are  to  say  these  things.  Now,  Robert^ 
be  good." 

"  Oh !  Gary,  I  have  no  love  to  give.  Were  the  goddess 
of  beauty  to  woo  me,  I  could  not  meet  her  advances :  there  is 
no  heart  which  I  can  call  mine  in  this  breast." 

*'  So  much  the  better :  you  are  a  great  daal  saier  withont : 
good-night." 

*'  Why  must  you  always  go,  Lina,  at  the  very  instant  when 
I  most  want  you  to  stay  ?" 

**  Because  you  most  wish  to  letain  when  ^u  are  most  cer- 
tain to  lose." 

"Listen  ;  one  other  word.  Take  care  ef  ynnr  own  heart : 
do  you  hear  me?" 

'*  There  is  no  danger." 

"  I  am  not  conviiwed  of  tfint :  tb#  Plntonio  panon,  lor  in> 
sUnce." 

«»Whot    Malono?" 

"  Cyhl  Hall :  I  owe  more  than  one  twinge  of  jealousy  to 
that  quarter." 

**  As  to  you,  you  have  been  flirting  with  Miss  Mann :  she 
showed  me  the  other  day  a  plant  you  had  given  her.  Fanny, 
I  am  ready." 

a* 
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T<cuis  MooRE*9  donbte,  respecting  tM  unniddiftto  oTicas- 
lion  of  Fieldhead  by  Mr.  Sympson,  tnmed  oat  to  be  perfotly 
we)l  founded.  The  Tety  next  day  al^er  tbe  gnnA  qntml 
about  Sir  Philip  Nunne1y»  a  sort  of  reoonciliatioa  was  patehed 
np  between  nncle  and  niece  :  Shirley,  who  ooold  nerer  find  in 
her  heart  to  be  or  to  seem  inhospitable  (exeept  in  the  lingla 
instance  of  Mr.  Donne),  begged  the  whole  party  to  stay  a  ht- 
tie  longer :  she  begged  in  such  earnest,  it  was  erident  she 
wished  it,  for  some  reason.  They  took  her  at  her  word ;  in- 
deed, the  uncle  could  not  bring  himself  to  leaTO  her  quite  nn- 
watched — at  full  liberty  to  marry  Robert  Moore,  as  soon  as 
that  gentleman  should  be  able  (Mr.  Sympeon  piouslT  prayed 
this  might  never  be  the  case)  to  reassert  his  supposed  preten- 
sions to  her  hand.     They  all  stayed. 

Ill  his  finst  rage  against  all  the  house  of  Moofe,  Mr.  Symp* 
son  had  so  conducted  himself  toward  Mr.  Louis,  that  that 
gentleman — patient  of  labor  or  suffering,  but  intolerant  of 
coarse  insolence*-had  promptly  resigned  his  post,  and  could 
now  be  induced  to  resume  and  retain  it  only  till  soeh  time  as 
the  family  should  quit  Yorkshire  :  Mrs.  Sympson's  entreatit*s 
prevailed  with  him  thus  far  ;  his  own  a^achment  to  hit  pupil 
constituted  an  additional  motive  for  concession  ;  and  probably 
he  had  a  third  motive,  stronger  than  either  of  the  other  ti;i-o : 
probably  he  would  have  found  it  very  hard  indeed  to  leave 
Fieldhead  just  now. 

Things  went  on,  for  some  time,  pretty  smoothly :  Miss 
Kecldar's  health  was  re-established ;  her  spirits  resnmed  their 
flow  :  Moore  had  found  means  to  relieve  her  from  every  nerv- 
ous apprehension  ;  and,  indeed,  from  the  moment  of  giving 
him  her  confidence,  every  foar  seemed  to  have  taken  wing : 
her  heart  became  as  lightsome,  her  manner  as  careleH,  as 
XhoHd  of  a  little  child,  that,  thoughtless  of  its  own  life  or  death, 
truii's  all  reKiK>nsibility  to  its  parents.     lie  and  William  Fai^ 
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rm — through  whose  medium  he  made  inquiries  conoeming 
the  state  of  Phosbe — agreed  in  asserting  that  the  dog  was  not 
mad ;  that  it  was  only  ill-usage  which  had  driven  her  from 
home  ;  for  it  was  proved  that  her  master  was  in  the  frequent 
hahit  of  chastising  her  Tiolently.  Their  assertion  might,  or 
might  not,  he  true :  the  groom  and  gamekeeper  affirmed  to 
the  contrary ;  hoth  assertiiig  that,  if  hen  was  not  a  olear  case 
of  hydrophobia,  there  was  no  such  disease.  But  to  this  evi- 
denee  Losia  Moore  tamed  an  inenduloiia  ear :  he  reported  to 
Shirley  only  what  was  encouraging :  she  belioTed  hun ;  and* 
right  or  wrong,  it  b  eertaia  that  in  h«r  emm  the  bite  pvored 
innooooos. 

November  pawed  ;  December  eame :  the  Sympsons  were 
now  really  departing ;  it  was  incumbent  on  them  to  be  at 
home  by  Chiistmas ;  their  padi:age8  were  preparing ;  they 
were  to  leave  in  a  few  days.  One  winter  evening,  during  tlui 
last  week  of  their  stay,  Louis  Moore  again  took  oot  his  little 
blank  book,  and  discoursed  with  it  as  foUows : 

**  She  is  lovelier  than  ever.  Since  that  little  cloud  was 
dispelled,  all  the  temporary  waste  and  wanness  have  vanish- 
ed. It  was  marvelous  to  see  how  soon  the  magical  energy 
of  youth  raised  her  elastic,  and  revived  her  blooming. 

*'  After  breakfjwt  this  morning,  when  I  had  seen  her,  and 
listened  to  her,  and — so  to  speak — felt  her,  in  every  sentient 
atom  of  my  frame,  I  passed  from  her  sonny  presence  into  the 
chill  drawing-room.  Taking  up  a  httle  gilt  volume,  I  found 
it  to  contain  a  selection  of  lyrics.  I  read  a  poem  or  two : 
whether  the  spell  was  in  ma  or  in  die  verse,  I  know  not,  bat 
my  heart  filled  genially — my  palse  rose :  I  glowed,  not  with* 
standing  the  frost  air.  I,  too,  am  young  as  yet ;  though  she 
said  she  never  considered  me  young,  I  am  barely  thirty ;  there 
are  moments  when  life— lor  no  other  reason  than  my  own 
youth — ^beams  with  sweet  hues  upon  me. 

'*  It  was  time  to  go  to  the  school-room :  I  went.  That 
same  school-room  is  rather  pleasant  in  a  morning ;  the  sun 
then  shines  through  the  low  lattice ;  the  books  are  in  order ; 
there  are  no  papers  strewn  about ;  the  fire  is  clear  and  clean ; 
no  cinders  have  fallen,  no  ashes  accnmolated.  I  found  Henry 
there,  and  he  had  brought  with  him  Miss  Keeldar :  they  were 
together 
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"  I  taid  she  was  lovelier  than  ever :  ilie  k.  A  fine  rae. 
not  deep  but  delieate,  opens  on  her  cheek ;  her  eye,  always 
dark,  clear,  and  sparkling,  utters  now  a- language  I  ean  not 
render — it  is  the  utteranoe,  seen  not  heard,  thnagh  which  an- 
^Is  must  liave  ooramuncd  when  then  was  'silence  in  heaven.' 
Her  hair  was  always  dusk  as  night,*  and  fine  as  silk  ;  her  neck 
was  always  fair,  fliaxible,  polished«->bni  both  have  now  a  new 
charm  :  the  tresses  are  soft  as  shadow,  the  shonidofB  they  ML 
on  wear  a  goddess-graoe.  Onoe  I  only  mw  bar  bannty,  now 
I  fed  it 

"  Henry  was  repeating  his  lessen  to  her  beibrB  bringing  it 
to  me--one  of  her  hands  was  occupied  with  the  bc^  he 
held  the  other :  that  boy  gets  mora  thui his  share  of  pdvileges, 
he  dares  caress  and  is  caressed.  What  indnlgenoe  and  coat 
passion  she  shows  him  !  Too  muoh :  if  this  want  on,  Henry, 
in  a  few  years,  when  his  soul  was  formed,  would  ofier  it  on 
her  altar  as  I  have  oOered  mine. 

*'  I  saw  hor  eyelid  flitter  when  I  eame  in,  but  she  did  not 
look  up :  7imo  she  hardly  ever  gives  mc  a  glance.  She  seems 
to  grow  silent  too«-to  me  she  rarely  speaks,  and,  when  I  am 
present,  she  says  little  to  others.  In  my  gloomy  moments,  I 
attribute  this  change  to  indiderenoe— aversion — what  nut  ? 
In  my  sunny  intervals,  I  give  it  another  meaning :  I  say, 
were  I  her  equal,  I  could  find  in  this  shyness— coyness,  and  lo 
that  coyness — ^love.  As  it  is,  dare  I  look  for  it  I  What 
could  I  do  with  it,  if  found  ? 

"  This  morning  I  dared,  at  least,  contrive  an  hour  s  com- 
munion for  her  and  me  ;  I  dared  not  only  u?ts/h— but  tcill  an 
interview  with  her :  I  dared  summon  sohtude  to  gnaxd  ns 
Very  decidedly  I  called  Henry  to  the  door :  without  hesitfr 
tion,  I  said,  '  Go  where  you  will,  my  boy ;  but,  till  I  call  you, 
return  not  here.* 

'*  Henry,  I  could  see,  did  not  hke  his  dismissal :  that  boy 
is  young,  but  a  tliinker  :  his  meditative  ejre  shines  on  me 
strantrcly  sometimes :  he  half  feels  what  links  me  to  Shirley  ; 
he  half  guesses  that  there  is  a  dearer  delight  in  the  reserve 
with  which  I  am  treated  than  in  all  the  eodcanneuts  he  is 
allowed.  The  young,  lame,  half  grown  lion  would  growl  at 
me  now  and  then,  because  I  liave  tamed  his  lioness  and  am 
her  keeper,  did  not  the  habit  of  discipline  and  the  instiuct  of 
afiection  hold  him  subdued.     Go,  Henry  ;  you  must  learn  te 
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Uke  your  share  of  the  bitter  of  life  with  ^all  of  Adam's  race 
that  have  gone  before  or  will  oomo  after  you  :  your  destiay 
caa  be  no  exception  to  the  common  lot :  be  grateful  that  your 
love  is  overlooked  thus  early,  before  it  can  claim  any  affinity 
to  passion  :  an  hour  s  fret,  a  pang  of  envy  suffice  to  exprea 
what  you  feel :  Jealousy  hot  as  the  sun  above  the  line.  Rage 
destructive  as  the  tropio  storm,  the  clime  of  your  lensatiow 
ignores — as  yet. 

*'  I  took  my  usoal  seat  at  the  desk,  quite  in  my  usual  way: 
I  am  blessed  in  that  power  to  cover  all  inward  ebullition  with 
outward  ealm.  No  one  who  looka  at  my  slow  lace  can  gne« 
the  vortex  sometimes  whirling  in  my  heart,  and  ingulfing 
thought,  and  wieoking  prudeooe.  Pleasant  is  it  to  have  the 
gift  to  proceed  peaeefuUy  and  powerfully  in  your  ooniee  withe 
out  alarming  by  one  eocentno  movement  It  waa  not  my 
present  intention  to  utter  one  word  of  love  to  her,  or  to  reveal 
one  glimpse  of  the  fire  in  which  I  wasted.  Presomptiioas  I 
never  have  been ;  presumptuous  I  never  will  be :  rather  than 
even  seem  selfish  and  interested,  I  would  resolutely  rise,  gird 
my  loins,  part  and  leave  her,  and  seek,  on  the  other  side  of  the 
fflobe»  a  new  life,  cold  and  barren  as  'the  rock  the  salt  tide 
daily  washes.  My  design  this  morning  was  to  take  of  her  a 
near  scrutiny — to  read  a  line  in  the  page  of  her  heart :  befbve 
I  lefl,  I  determined  to  know  t^uU  I  was  leaving. 

**  I  had  some  quills  to  make  into  pens :  most  men's  hands 
Irould  have  trembled  when  their  hearts  vrere  so  stirred ;  mine 
srent  to  work  steadily,  and  my  voice,  when  I  called  it  into  ez- 
rcise,  was  firm. 

'*  *  This  day  week  you  will  be  akme  at  Fiekihead,  Miss 
KLeeldar.' 

'' '  Yes :  1  rather  think  my  uncle's  intention  to  go  is  a  set- 
tled one  now/ 

** '  He  leaves  you  dissatisfied.* 

**  *  lie  is  not  pleased  with  me.* 

'*  *  He  departs  as  he  came— -no  better  for  his  journey :  this 
is  mortifying.' 

'*  *  1  trust  the  failure  of  his  plans  will  take  from  him  all  in- 
eliuation  to  lay  new  ones.' 

*'*In  his  way,  Mr.  Sympson  honestly  wished  you  w^ 
All  he  has  done,  or  intended'  to  do.  he  believed  to  be  ibr  tks 
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Yoa  are  kind  to  undertake  the  defense  of  a  nsn  wki 
has  permitted  himaelf  to  treat  yon  with  to  mueh  inaoienee.' 

"  *  I  never  feel  shocked  at,  or  bear  maliee  for,  what  ii  tpok- 
en  in  chaiaoter ;  and  moel  perfeotly  in  ehaiaeter  was  that 
valgar  and  violoDt  onset  against  me,  when  he  had  quitted 
you  worsted.' 

*«  *  Y^  oeaw  now  to  be  Henry's  tutor?' 

**  *  I  shall  be  parted  from  Henry  fi>r  a  whil»— if  he  aai  I 
live  wo  shall  meet  again  somehow,  fer  we  fore  eaeh  other— 
and  be  ousted  from  the  bosom  of  the  Sympaoo  fiunily  fiiiefer. 
Happily  this  ehange  does' not  leaTO  me  stranded :  it  but  hur- 
ries  into  premature  exeoution  designs  long  Ibrmed.' 

"  *  No  change  finds  you  ofi'your  guard :  I  was  sure,  in  your 
calm  way,  yon  would  be  prepared  for  sudden  mutatioii.  I  al- 
ways think  you  stand  in  the  world  like  a  solitary,  but.wateh* 
ful,  thoughtlul  archer  in  a  wood ;  and  the  quiver  on  yenr 
shoulder  holds  more  arrows  than  one ;  your  bow  is  piendsd 
with  a  second  string.  Soeh,  too,  is  your  brother^s  wont.  You 
two  might  go  forth  homeless  hunters  to  the  loneliest  Western 
wilds ;  all  would  be  well  with  yon.  The  hewn  tree  would 
make  you  a  hut,  the  cleared  forest  yield  you  fields  from  its 
stripped  bosom,  the  bnflUo  would  feel  your  rifle-shot,  and  with 
lowered  horns  and  hump  pay  homage  at  your  feet.' 

*' '  And  any  Indian  tribe  of  Blackfeet  or  Flat  heads  would 
aflbrd  us  a  bride,  peihaps  V 

**  *  No  (hesiuting) :  I  think  not.  The  savage  is  sordid  :  I 
think — ^that  is,  I  ke^ — ^you  would  neither  of  you  share  year 
hearth  with  that  to  which  you  could  not  give  your  heart' 

*'  *  What  suggested  the  wild  West  to  your  mind.  Miss  Keel* 
dar  ?  Have  you  been  with  me  in  spirit  when  I  did  not  sec 
you  ?  Have  you  entered  into  my  day<^reams,  and  beheld  m} 
brain  laboring  at  its  scheme  of  a  future  ?' 

''  She  had  separated  a  slip  of  paper  for  lighting  tapers — s 
spill,  as  it  is  called — into  liagments :  she  threw  morsel  by 
morsel  into  the  firo,  and  stood  pensively  watdiing  them  eoii- 
sume.     She  did  not  speak. 

**  '.How  did  you  loam  what  you  seem  to  know  about  m/ 
intentions  ?' 

*' '  I  know  nothing :  I  am  cmly  diM>overing  them  now  :  1 
spoke  at  hazard.' 

"  *  Your  hazard  sounds  like  divination.     A  tutor  I  will  nev- 
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er  be  again  :  never  take  a  papl  afler  Henry  and  jonrself :  not 
again  will  I  sit  habitaally  at  another  man's  table— no  mors 
be  the  appendage  of  a  family.  I  am  now  a  man  of  thirty : 
I  have  never  been  free  ssnos  I  was  a  boy  of  ten.  I  have  such 
a  thirst  ibr  freedom — such  a  deep  passion  to  know  her  and 
eall  her  mine— such  a  day-desire  and  night  longing  to  win 
her  and  possess  her,  I  will  not  refute  to  eross  the  Atlantie  ibr 
her  sake :  her  I  will  fallow  deep  into  virgin  woods.  Mine  it 
shall  not  be  to  accept  a  savage  girl  as  a  slaTo— she  eonld  not 
be  a  wife.  I  know  no  white  woman  whom  I  love  that  would 
accompany  me ;  bat  I  am  certain  Liberty  will  await  me,  sit- 
ting under  a  pine :  when  I  call  her  she  will  come  to  my  log- 
house,  and  she  shall  fill  my  arms.' 

**  She  could  not  hear  me  speak  so  unmoved,  and  she  teat 
moved.  It  was  right — I  meant  to  move  her.  She  coold  not 
answer  me,  nor  could  she  look  at  me  :  I  should  have  been 
sorry  if  she  could  have  done  either.  Her  cheek  glowed  as  if 
a  crimson  flower,  through  whose  petals  the  sun  shone,  had 
cast  its  light  upon  it.  On  the  white  lid  and  dark  lashes  of 
her  downcast  eye  trembled  all  that  is  graceful  in  the  sense  of 
half-painful,  half-pleasing  shame. 

'.*  Soon  she  controlled  her  emotion,  and  took  all  her  feelings 
under  command.  I  saw  she  had  felt  insurrection,  and  was 
waking  to  empire— «ho  sat  down.  There  was  that  in  her 
face  which  I  could  read  :  it  said,  I  see  the  line  whieh  is  my 
limit — nothing  shall  make  me  pass  it.  I  feel — I  know  how 
far  I  may  reveal  my  feelings,  and  when  I  must  dasp  the  vol- 
ume. I  have  advanced  to  a  oertain  distance,  as  far  as  the 
true,  and  sovereign,  and  undegraded  natore  oi  my  kind  pei^ 
mits-^now  hero  I  stand  rooted.  My  heart  may  break  if  it  is 
baffled :  let  it  break«-it  shall  never  dishonor  me— it  shall 
never  dishonor  my  sisterhood  in  me.  Sufiering  before  degrft* 
dation !  death  before  treachery  ! 

"  I,  for  my  part,  said, '  if  she  were  poor,  I  would  be  at  her 
feet.  If  she  were  bwly,  I  would  take  her  in  my  arms.  Her 
Gold  and  her  Station  are  two  griffins  that  guara  her  on  each 
side.  Love  looks  and  longs,  and  dares  not :  Passion  hovers 
round,  and  is  kept  at  bay :  Truth  and  Devotion  are  seared. 
There  is  nothing  to  lose  in  winning  her-HDO  sacrifice  to  mak* 
is  all  clear  gain,  and  therefore  unimaginal^  diflieult.' 

'* Difficult  or  not,  something  must  be  done;   something 
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most  be  said.  I  eould  not,  and  wwM  B9t,  st  nlaot  witk  all 
that  beauty  modently  mute  m  my  praeeaoe.  I  wpokm  thus ; 
and  still  I  qpoke  with  cakn :  quiet  aa  my  wwdiirera,  I  eonki 
bear  they  fUl  in  a  tone  diitiael,  raand,  andileap. 

"  *  Still,  I  know  I  ^mU  be  ■tranfely  plaoed  with  that 
mountain  nymph.  Liberty.  She  ia,  I  raqpeot,  akin  to  that 
Solituda  whiok  I  onee  wooed,  and  fnm  which  I  new  eeek  a 
divorce.  Thene  Oreads  are  peculiar :  they  oome  upon  ym 
with  an  nnearthly  ehann,  like  aome  aftarii^  ^wemng ;  they 
mqure  a  wild,  but  not  warm  delight ;  their  beauty  it  the 
bcauity  of  ipiiita:  their  grace  ia  not  the  grace  of  lile,  but  of 
Beasona  or  aoenee  in  Nature :  thein  is  the  dewy  bloom  of 
morning — ^the  languid  flesh  of  ercning — the  peace  of  the 
moon — ^the  changefiilneas  of  douda.  I  want  and  will  have 
something  difierent.  This  elfish  q»lendor  lodkM  chill  to  my 
vision,  and  finis  finozen  to  my  toodi.  I  am  not  a  poet :  I  can 
not  live  with  abstractions.  Yon,  Miss  KaeMar,  haTO  aome- 
times,  in  your  laughing  satire,  called  me  a  material  philoso- 
pher, and  implied  that  I  live  sufficiently  for  the  substantial. 
Certainly  I  feel  material  from  head  to  foot ;  and  glorioos  as 
Nature  is,  and  deeply  as  I  worship  her  with  the  solid  poweis 
of  a  solid  heart,  I  would  rather  behold  her  through  tlw  soA 
human  eyes  of  a  loved  and  lovely  wife  than  through  the  wild 
orbs  of  the  highest  goddess  of  Ol3rmpus.*  • 

«« *  Juno  could  not  cook  a  bufialo  steak  as  yon  like  it,*  said 
she. 

**  *  She  could  not :  but  I  wiU  teXk  yon  who  eonld— «oaie 
young,  penniless,  fiiendlesB  orphan  girl.  I  wish  I  eonkl  find 
such  a  one :  pretty  enough  for  me  to  «ove,  with  aomething  of 
the  mind  and  heart  suited  to  my  taste :  not  unedneated— 
honest  and  modest.  I  care  nothing  finr  attainments ;  but  I 
would  fain  have  the  germ  of  those  swoet  natural  powen 
which  nothing  acquired  can  rival :  any  temper  Fate  wills — 
I  can  manage  the  hottest  To  such  a  creature  aa  this  I 
should  like  to  be  first  tutor,  and  then  hurimnd.  I  would 
teach  her  my  language,  my  habits,  and  my  prineiplea,  and 
then  I  would  reward  her  with  my  love.' 

***  Reward  her!  lord  of  the  creation!  JR^iMif^  lurr 
qiaculated  she,  with  a  curled  lip. 

*  And  be  repaid  a  thousand-fold.* 

*  If  she  willed  it,  monseignenr.' 
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«"  *  And  she  should  will  it/ 

"  '  You  have  stipulated  for  any  temper  Fate  wills.  Cam^ 
pulsion  is  flint  and  a  blow  to  the  metal  of  some  souls.' 

** '  And  love  the  spark  it  elicits.' 

*' '  Who  cares  for  the  love  that  is  but  a  spark — seen  flowm 
upward,  aod  gone  }' 

*' '  I  must  imd  my  orphan  girL  TeU  me  haw,  MiM  Keet 
dar.' 

• 

** '  Advertise ;  and  be  sure  you  add,  when  you  deserihe  tht 
qualifications,  she  must  be  a  good  plain  cook.' 

'*  *  I  must  find  her ;  and  whea  1  do  find  her,  I  shall  marry 
her.: 

<*  *  Not  you !'  and  her  voice  took  a  sudden  aeoent  of  pocut 
iar  scorn. 

'*  I  liked  this :  I  had  roused  her  from  the  pensive  mood  in 
which  I  had  first  found  her :  I  would  stir  her  fiirther. 

"*  Why  doubt  it  r 

"  *  You  marry  !' 

'* '  Yes— of  course :  nothiRg  more  evident  than  that  I  can, 
and  shall.' 

"  *  The  contrary  is  evident,  Mr.  Moore.' 

"  She  charmed  me  in  this  mood ;  waxing  disdainful,  half 
insulting,  pride,  temper,  derision,  blent  in  her  large,  fine  ey% 
that  had,  just  now,  the  look  of  a  merlin's. 

*' '  Favor  me  with  your  reasons  lor  auoh  an  opinion,  Mi« 
Keeldar.' 

*'  *  How  will  you  manage  to  marry,  I  wonder  f 

*«  *  I  shall  manage  it  with  ease  a»d  speed  when  I  find  the 
proper  person.' 

*'  *  Accept  celibacy  I'  (and  she  made  a  gesture  with  her 
hand  as  if  she  gave  me  something),  '  take  it  ae  your  doom  I' 

"  *  No  :  you  can  not  give  what  I  already  have.  Cehbacy 
has  been  mine  for  thirty  years.  If  you  wish  to  ofier  me  a  gift* 
a  parting  present,  a  keepsake,  you  must  ohonge  the  boon.' 

**  *  Take  worse,  then !' 

•'  *  IIow  1     What  V 

"  I  now  felt,  and  looked,  and  spoke  eagerly.  I  was  unwise 
to  quit  my  sheet-anchor  of  calm  even  for  an  instant :  it  de- 
prived me  of  an  advantage  and  transferred  it  to  her.  The 
little  spark  of  temper  dissolved  in  sarcasm,  and  eddied  oveff 
her  countenance  in  the  ripples  of  a  mocking  smile. 
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Take  a  wife  that  has  paid  yoo  eoort  to  Bare  yoar  mod 
esty,  and  thrust  henself  npoQ  you  to  spare  your  aoniplea.* 

**  *  Ouly  show  me  whore.' 

'  *  Any  stout  widow  that  has  had  a  few  hadMuids  already, 
and  can  niaiiage  these  things.' 

*' '  She  must  not  he  rich,  then.     Oh,  these  xickei !' 

***  Never  would  you  have  gathered  the  prodnee  of  the 
gold-hearing  garden.  You  hs^ve  not  courage  to  confront  the 
sleepless  dragon :  yon  have  not  eraft  to  bociow  the  aid  of 
Atlas  V 

*« '  You  look  hot  and  haughty.* 

" '  And  you  far  haughtier.  Yonrs  is  the  monstioae  jnb 
which  oounterfiuts  hoimlity.' 

" '  I  am  a  dependant :  I  know  my  plaee.' 

*' '  I  am  a  woman :  I  know  mine.' 

«< « I  am  poor :  I  must  he  pieud.' 

" '  I  have  received  ordinances,  and  own  eUigatioM  aCnqgiSBt 
as  yours.' 

**  We  had  reached  a  critical  point  now,  and  we  halted  and 
looked  at  each  other.  She  would  not  give  in,  I  felt.  Beyond 
this,  I  neither  felt  nor  saw.  A  few  moments  yet  were  mine  * 
the  end  was  coming — ^I  heard  its  rush— bnt  not  come,  I  woold 
dally,  wait,  talk,  and,  when  impulse  urged,  I  would  aet.  I 
am  never  in  a  hurry :  I  never  was  in  a  hurry  in  my  whote 
life.  Hasty  people  drink  the  nectar  of  existence  scaMiag  hot : 
I  taste  it  cool  as  dew.     I  proceeded : 

"*  Apparently,  Miss  Keeldar,  you  aie  as  little  likely  te 
marry  as  myself:  I  know  you  have  refused  three,  nay,  loor 
advantageous  ofiers,  and,  I  believe,  a  fiflh.  Have  yoa  regeet 
ed  Sir  Philip  Nunnelyr 

"  I  put  this  question  suddenly  and  promptly. 

'* '  Did  you  think  I  should  take  him  Y 

*' '  I  thought  you  might.' 

*'  *  On  what  grounds,  may  I  ask  ?' 

"  *  Conformity  of  rank  ;  age  ;  pleasing  eontrast  of  temper, 
for  lie  is  mild  and  amiable ;  harmony  of  intellectual  tastes.' 

*' '  A  beautiful  sentence !  Let  us  take  it  to  pieces.  **  Con- 
fonnity  of  rank."  He  is  quite  above  me :  compare  my  grange 
with  his  palace,  if  you  please  :  I  am  disdained  by  his  kith  and 
I'in.  '*  Suitability  of  age."  We  were  bom  in  the  same  year ; 
'   u^cqucutly,  he  is  still  a  boy,  while  I  am  a  woman  :  ten  yean 
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his  senior  to  all  iotants  and  porpoeei .     "  CJontrast  of  temper." 
Mild  and  amiable,  it  ho :  I-*what  f     Tell  roe.' 

"  *  Sister  of  the  spotted,  bright,  qaiek,  fiery  leopard.' 

"  '  And  you  would  mate  me  with  a  kid — the  Millenninm 
being  yet  miiliona  of  centuries  from  mankind ;  being  yet,  in* 
deed,  an  Arshangel  high  in  the  seventh  heaven,  tinoommis- 
sioned  to  descend  1  Unjust  barbarian !  "  Harmony  of  intei* 
lectual  tastes."     He  is  fond  of  poetry,  and  I  hate  it.' 

**  <  Do  you  1    That  is  news.' 

(« *  I  alraolutely  shudder  at  the  sight  of  meter  or  at  the  sound 
of  rhyme,  whenever  I  am  at  the  Priory  or  Sir  Philip  at  Field- 
head.  Harmony,  indeed !  When  did  I  whip  up  syllabub 
sonnets,  or  string  stanzas  fragile  as  fragments  of  glan  1  and 
when  did  I  betray  a  belief  that  those  peany*beads  were  genu- 
ine  brilliants  ?' 

'* '  You  might  have  the  satis&etion  of  leading  him  to  a 
higher  standaxd— of  improving  his  tastes.' 

'* '  Leading  and  improving !  teaching  and  tutoring  !  bear- 
ing and  forbearing !  Pah  !  My  husband  is  not  to  be  my 
baby.  I  am  not  to  set  him  his  daily  lesson  and  see  that  he 
learns  it»  and  give  him  a  sugar>plum  if  he  is  good,  and  a  pa- 
tient, pensive,  pathetio  lecture  if  he  is  bad.  But  it  is  like  a' 
tutor  to  talk  of  the  "  satisfaction  of  teaching" — I  suppose  you 
think  it  the  finest  employment  in  the  world.  I  don't — ^I  re- 
ject it.  Improving  a  husband !  No.  I  shall  insist  upon  my 
husband  improving  me,  or  else  we  part.'     . 

'*  *  God  knows  it  is  needed  i' 

"  '  What  do  you  mean  by  that,  Mr.  Moore  ?' 

"  *  What  I  say.     Improvement  is  imperatively  needed.' 

"  '  IS  you  were  a  woman  you  would  school  monsieur,  votra 
man,  charmingly :  it  would  just  suit  you ;  schooling  is  your 
vocation.' 

"  '  Af  ay  I  ask  whether,  in  your  j^rcsent  Just  and  gentlo 
mood,  vou  mean  to  taunt  me  with  Imng  a  tutor  V 

** '  Yes — bitterly ;  and  with  any  thing  else  you  please :  any 
defect  of  which  you  are  painfully  conscious.' 

'* '  With  being  poor,  for  instance  t' 
^  "  '  Of  course ;  tnat  will  sting  you ;  you  are  sore  about  your 
poverty :  you  brood  over  that.* 

"  •  With  having  notliing  but  a  very  jplain  person  to  ofibt 
tbo  woman  who  may  master  my  heart  I 
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«<  •  Exactly.  Yoa  have  a  habit  of  caUing^yoandf  plaia. 
You  are  scDsitiTe  about  tiia  eat  of  your  featurea,  beeanae  tbcy 
are  not  quite  on  an  ApoUo  pattern.  You  abuae  them  nmr 
than  is  needful,  in  the  iiunt  hope  tiiat  othefa  may  any  a  wonl 
in  their  behalf— which  won't  happen.  Your  fiwe  if  nothinf 
to  boast  of,  certainly :  not  a  pretty  line,  nor  a  pvotty  tint,  to 
be  found  therein.' 

'  '  Compare  it  with  your  own.' 

"  '  It  looks  like  a  god  of  Egypt :  a  great  sand-boried  stooe 
head ;  or  rather  I  wiH  compare  it  to  nothing  an  loAy :  it 
looks  like  Tartar :  you  are  my  mastiff's  cousin  :  I  think  yon 
as  much  like  him  as  a  man  can  be  like  a  dog/ 

"  '  Tartar  is  your  dear  companion.  In  summer,  when  yoa 
rise  early,  and  run  out  into  the  fields  to  wet  your  feet  with 
the  dew,  and  freshen  your  cheek  and  uncurl  your  hair  with 
the  breen,  you  always  call  him  to  fellow  yov :  yoa  eall  him 
sometimes  with  a  whistle  that  you  learned  from  roe.  In  the 
sohtude  of  your  wood,  when  you  think  nobody  but  Tartar  ii 
listening:,  you  whistle  the  very  tunes  you  imitated  firom  my 
lips,  or  sing  the  very  songs  you  have  caught  up  by  ear  inmi 
my  voice :  I  do  not  ask  whence  flows  the  feeling  which  yoa 
pour  into  these  songs,  fer  I  know  it  flows  out  of  jonr  heart, 
Miss  Kecldar.  In  the  winter  evenings,  Tartar  lies  a;  your 
feet :  you  suflcr  him  to  rest  his  head  on  your  perfumed  lap ; 
you  let  him  couch  on  the  borders  of  your  satin  raiment :  hii 
rough  hide  is  familiar  with  the  contact  of  your  hand :  I  once 
saw  you  kiss  him  on  that  snow-white  beauty-spot  which  stan 
his  broad  forehead.  It  is  dangerous  to  say  I  am  like  Tartar : 
it  suggests  to  me  a  claim  to  be  treated  like  Tartar.' 

** '  Perhaps,  sir,  you  can  extort  as  much  £rom  yonr  penni- 
less and  friendless  young  orphan  giri,  when  you  find  her/ 

*'  *  Oh  I  could  I  find  her  such  as  I  image  her.  Something 
to  tame  first,  and  teach  aflcrward :  to  break  in,  and  then  to 
fondle.  To  lifl  the  destitute  proud  thing  out  of  poverty  ;  t0 
establish  power  over,  and  then  to  be  indulgent  to  the  capri- 
cious moods  that  never  were  influenced  and  never  indulged  be- 
fore ;  to  see  her  alternately  irritated  and  subdued  about  twelve 
times  in  the  twenty-four  hours ;  and  perhaps,  eventually,  when 
ncr  training  was  accomplished,  to  behold  her  the  exemplary 
and  patient  mother  of  about  a  dozen  children,  only  now  and 
thou  lending  little  Louis  a  cordial  cuff  by  way  of  paying  the 
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mterett  of  the  yast  debt  ake  owes  hii  father.  Oh  !*  (I  went 
on) '  ray  orphan  girl  would  guro  me  many  a  kiae ;  she  would 
watch  on  the  threshold  for  my  coming  home  of  an  evening ; 
she  would  run  into  my  arms.i  iba  would  keep  my  hearth  at 
bright  as  the  would  make  it  warm.  God  hle»  the  tweet 
idea!    Find  her  I  must.' 

"  Her  eyee  eaiitted  an  eager  flaah,  her  lips  opened ;  but  iha 
reclosed  them,  and  impetuoualy  turned  away. 

**  *  Tell  me,  tell  me  where  she  is,  Miss  Keeldar  1' 

"  Another  movement :  all  haughtineee,  and  fire,  and  mi- 
pulse. 

** '  I  mutt  know.     You  can  tell  me.     You  $haU  tell  me.* 

*' '  I  netfcr  unll.* 

**  She  turned  to  leave  me.  C2ould  I  sow  let  her  part  aa 
she  had  always  parted  from  me  ?  No :  I  had  gone  too  far 
not  to  finish.  I  had  eome  too  near  the  end  not  to  drive  homo 
to  it.  All  the  encumbrance  of  doubt,  all  the  rubbish  of  indo- 
cision  must  be  removed  at  onoe,  and  the  plain  truth  mnat  be 
ascertained.  She  must  take  her  part,  and  tell  me  what  it 
was.     I  must  take  mine,  and  adhere  to  it. 

'* '  A  minute,  madam,'  I  said,  keeping  my  hand  on  the 
door-handle  before  I  opened  it.  '  We  have  had  a  long  eon- 
versation  this  morning,  but  the  last  word  has  not  been  qpahan 
yet :  it  ia  yonra  to  speak  it' 

"  'May  Ipaasr 

*' '  No.  I  guard  the  door.  I  would  almost  rather  die  thaa 
let  you  leave  me  juat  now,  without  speakia^  the  woid  I  d^ 
mand.' 

*  What  dare  you  expect  me  to  say  ?' 
What  I  am  dying  and  perisluDg  to  hear ;  what  I  rniitf 
and  ttnll  hear ;  what  yon  daro  not  now  suppteaa.' 

" '  Mr.  Moore,  I  hardly  know  what  you  mean :  yon  are  not 
like  yooraelf.' 

"I  aoppoae  I  hardly  was  like  my  usual  aelf,  Sut  I  scared  her; 
that  I  eould  see :  it  was  right ;  she  must  be  scared  to  be  won* 

** '  You  do  know  what  I  aaeaiik  and  for  the  first  time  I 
stand  before  you  mytdf.  I  have  flnng  ofi*  the  tutor,  and  beg 
to  introduce  you  to  the  man :  and,  remember*  he  as  a  gentle* 
man.' 

"  She  trembled.  She  put  her  hand  to  mine  as  if  to  ramoiPt 
It  from  the  kek ;  she  might  ss  weU  have  triad  Is  loosen,  bf 
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her  soil  touch,  metal  ^weUUd  to  metel.    She  Mi  the  was  pow 
erkes,  aud  /eoeded ;  and  a^ain  ibe  trenblad. 

**  What  change  I  iinderweiit,  I  can  not  explain  ;  bat  out  of 
her  einolion  pasaed  into  ine  a  new  apirit.  i  aeither  waa  crush- 
ed nor  elated  by  her  landa  and  gokl;  I  thought  sot  of  thom. 
oared  not  for  ihem :  they  were  nothing :  dro«  that  ooold  aol 
dismay  me.  I  saw  only  herself;  Inr  young,  beaatifulfam; 
the  grace,  the  majesty,  the  modosty  of  her  girlhood. 

"  *  My  pupil,'  I  said. 

"  *  My  master,'  was  the  low  answer 

'* ' I  have  a  thing  to  tell  you.' 

"  She  waited  with  declined  brow,  and  riagleta  dwwyod. 

" '  I  have  to  tell  you,  that  for  four  years  you  faaipo  been 
growing  into  yonr  tator's  heart,  and  that  yon  are  vooted  there 
now.  I  have  to  declare  that  yoo  have  be  witched  aa,  in 
spite  of  sense  and  ezperienoe,  aiid  difiefenes  of  statioii  and 
estate:  you  have  so  looked,  and  spoken,  and  mored;  so 
shown  me  your  faults  and  your  virtues  beaotiea  rather; 
they  are  hardly  so  stem  as  virtues — that  I  love  yoo— love 
you  with  my  life  and  strength.     It  is  out  now.' 

'*  She  sought  what  to  say,  hut  could  not  find  a  woid :  she 
tried  to  rally,  but  vainly.  I  passionately  repeated  that  J 
loved  her. 

*' '  Well,  Mr.  Moore,  what  then  ?'  waa  the  answer  I  go., 
uttered  in  a  tone  that  would  have  been  petulant,  if  it  had 
not  faltered. 

*'  *  Have  you  nothing  to  say  to  me  ?  Have  yon  no  love  for 
me?' 

"  *  A  Uttle  bit.' 

'*'Iamnot  to  be  tortured :  I  will  not  even  play  at  present ' 

'* '  I  don't  want  to  play  :  I  want  to  go.' 

*' '  I  wonder  you  dare  speak  of  going  at  this  moment.  Foil 
go  !  What  !  with  my  heart  in  your  hand,  to  lay  it  on  your 
toilet  and  picroe  it  with  yonr  pins  ?  From  my  piinMHiu  pu 
do  not  stir  ;  out  of  my  reach  you  do  not  stray,  till  I  receive  a 
hostage — pledge  for  pledge— your  heart  for  mine.' 

**  *  The  thing  you  u'ant  is  mislaid — ^lost  some  time  since : 
let  me  go  and  seek  it.' 

** '  Declare  that  it  is  where  your  keys  often  are — in  my 
possession.' 

"  *  You  ought  to  know.     And  where  are  my  keys,  Mr 
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Moore  :  indeed  and  trnly,  I  have  loet  them  again ;  aad  Mrs. 
Gill  wants  some  money,  and  I  have  none,  except  this  abc- 
pence.' 

*'  She  took  the  coin  oat  of  ker  apren-podcet,  and  showed  it 
in  her  pahn.  I  ooald  have  trifled  with  her ;  but  it  would 
not  do :  hie  aad  death  were  at  stake.  Mastering  at  onoe  the 
sixpence  and  the  hand  thai  held  it,  I  demanded—- 

"  *  Am  1  to  die  without  yon,  er  am  I  to  live  for  you  ?' 

** '  Do  as  you  please :  far  be  it  from  me  to  dictate  your 
choice.' 

** '  You  shall  tell  me  with  your  own  lips,  whether  you  doom 
me  to  exile,  or  eali  me  to  hope.' 

"  *  Go.     I  can  bear  to  be  left.* 

"  *  Perhaps,  I  too  can  bear  to  leave  yon :  but  reply,  Shirley, 
my  pnpil,  my  sovereign — reply.' 

**  *  Die  without  me,  if  you  will.     Live  for  me,  if  you  darp.* 

"  *  I  am  not  afraid  of  you,  my  leopardess  :  I  (lore  live  ibr 
and  with  you,  from  this  hour  till  my  death.  Now,  then,  I 
have  you  :  you  are  mine :  I  will  never  let  yon  go.  Wher- 
ever my  home  be,  1  have  chosen  my  wife.  If  I  stay  in  En* 
gland,  in  England  you  will  stay ;  if  I  cross  the  Atlantie,  yoa 
will  eross  it  also :  onr  lives  are  riveted ;  our  lots  intertwined.* 

** '  And  are  we  equal  then,  sir  ?     Axe  we  equal  at  last  T* 

*  Yoo  are  yoanger,  frailer,  feebler,  more  ignorant  than  I.* 

*  Will  you  be  good  to  roe,  and  never  tyrannize  Y 

*' '  Will  you  lot  me  breathe,  and  not  bewilder  me  ?  Ye« 
must  not  smile  at  present.  The  world  swims  and  Ganges 
round  me.  The  sun  is  a  dizzying  scarlet  blaze ;  the  sky  a 
violet  vertex  whirling  over  roe.' 

'*  I  am  a  strong  man,  but  I  ■taggcred  as  I  spoke.  All 
ereation  was  exaggerated :  colors  grew  more  Tivftd ;  motion 
more  rapid ;  life  itself  more  vitaL  I  hardly  saw  her  for  a 
moment ;  but  I  heard  her  voice— pitilessly  sweet.  She  would 
not  subdue  one  of  her  charms  in  oompassion :  perhaps  she  did 
not  know  what  I  felt. 

*'  *  You  name  me  leopardess :  lenember,  the  leopardess  as 
tameless,*  said  she. 

*' '  Tame  or  fierce,  wild  or  subdued,  you  are  mine.* 

*'  *  I  am  glad  I  know  my  keeper,  and  am  used  to  him. 
Only  his  voice  will  I  fidlow ;  only  his  hand  shall  managa  na; 
only  at  his  feet  will  I  repose.' 


•I 
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**  I  took  her  baek  to  her  teat,  and  sat  down  by  her  ade :  I 
wanted  to  hear  her  speak  again :  I  ooald  never  hare  enough 
of  her  voice  and  her  words. 

"  *  How  much  do  yon  love  me  ?*  I  asked. 

"'Ah!  yon  know:  I  will  not  gratify  yon:  I  will  not  flatter.' 

*'  *  I  don't  know  half  enough :  my  heart  ervres  to  be  fed. 
If  you  knew  how  hungry  and  feroeious  it  is»  yon  would  haitai 
to  stay  it  with  «  kind  word  or  two.' 

"  '  Poor  Tartar !'  said  she,  touching  and  patting  my  hand : 
*  poor  fellow ;  stalwart  friend ;  Shirley's  pet  and  favorite,  lis 
down !' 

**  *  But  I  will  not  lie  do^in  till  I  am  M  with  one  swset 
word.* 

*'  And  at  last  she  gave  it. 

"  '  Dear  Louis,  be  faithful  to  me :  never  leave  me.  I  don't 
care  for  life,  unless  I  may  pass  it  at  your  side.' 

'* '  Something  more.' 

"  She  gave  me  a  change  :  it  was  not  her  way  to  eSia  the 
same  dish  twice. 

"  '  Sir  !'  she  said,  starting  up,  '  at  your  peril,  yon  erer 
again  name  such  sordid  things  as  money,  or  poverty,  or  in> 
equality.  It  will  be  absolutely  dangerous  to  torment  me  with 
these  maddening  scruples.     I  defy  you  to  do  it.' 

"  My  face  grew  hot.  I  did  once  more  with  I  were  not  so 
poor,  or  she  were  not  so  rich.  She  saw  the  transient  misery ; 
aud  then,  indeed,  she  caressed  me.  Blent  with  torment,  I 
experienced  rapture. 

" '  Mr.  Moore,'  said  she,  looking  up  with  a  sweet,  open, 
earnest  countenance,  '  teach  me  and  help  me  to  be  good.  I 
do  not  ask  you  to  take  off  my  shoulders  all  the  eaies  and 
duties  of  property ;  but  I  ask  yon  to  share  the  harden,  and  to 
show  me  how  to  sustain  my  part  well.  Your  jodgmcnt  is 
well-balanced ;  your  heart  is  kind ;  your  principles  are  aound. 
I  know  you  are  wise ;  I  feel  you  are  benevolent ;  I  beUevs 
you  are  conscientious.  Be  my  companion  through  lift;  be 
my  guide  where  I  am  ignocant ;  be  my  master  where  I  am 
faulty  ;  be  my  friend  alwa}'8  !' 

"  *  So  help  me  God,  I  will !' " 

Yet  again,  a  passage  from  the  blank  book,  if  yoo  like, 
if  you  don't  like  it.  pass  it  over : 
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'*  The  Sympsoni  are  gone ;  bat  not  before  diaoovery  and  ex 
pianation.  My  manner  must  have  betrayed  Bomething,  oi 
my  looks  :  I  was  quiet,  but  I  forgot  to  be  guarded  sometimes. 
I  stayed  longer  in  the  room  than  usual ;  I  could  not  bear  to 
be  out  of  her  presence ;  I  returned  to  it,  and  basked  in  it,  like 
Tartar  in  the  sun.  If  she  left  the  oak-parlor,  instinctively  I 
rose,  and  kfl  it  too.  She  chid  me  for  this  procedure  more 
than  once :  I  did  it  with  a  vague,  blundering  idea  of  getting 
a  wonl  with  her  in  tlie  hall,  or  elsewhere.  Yesterday,  to- 
ward dusk,  I  had  her  to  myself  for  five  minutes,  by  the  hall- 
fire  :  we  stood  side  by  side ;  she  was  railing  at  me,  and  I  woa 
•njoying  the  sound  of  her  voice :  the  young  ladies  passed,  and 
k>oked  at  us  ;  we  did  not  separate :  ere  long,  they  repassed, 
and  again  looked.  Mrs.  Sympson  came ;  we  did  not  move  • 
Mr.  Syofipion  (^pened  the  dining-room  door ;  Shirley  flashed 
him  back  full  payment  ibr  his  spying  gaze :  she  curled  her 
lip,  and  tossed  her  tresses.  The  glance  she  gave  was  at  once 
explanatory  and  defiant ;  it  said — '  I  like  Mr.  Moore*a  society, 
and  I  dare  you  to  find  fault  with  my  taste.' 

"  I  asked,  '  Do  you  mean  him  to  understand  how  matters 
are?' 

"  '  I  do,'  said  she ;  '  but  I  leave  the  development  to  chance. 
There  will  be  a  scene.  I  neither  invite  it  nor  fear  it— only» 
%ou  must  be  present ;  for  I  am  inexpressibly  tired  of  facing 
him  solus.  I  don't  like  to  see  him  in  a  rage ;  he  then  puts 
off  all  his  fine  proprieties  and  conventional  disguises,  and  the 
real  human  being  below  b  what  you  would  call  "  coomium, 
plat,  bos — vilain  ot  un  peu  mechant."  His  ideas  are  not 
clean,  Mr.  Moore ;  they  want  scourinf^  with  sof^  soap  and 
fuller's  earth.  I  think,  if  he  could  add  his  imagination  to  the 
contents  of  Mrs.  Gill's  bucking-basket,  and  let  her  boil  it  in 
her  copper,  with  rain- water  and  bleaching'Dowder  (I  hope  you 
think  me  a  tolerable  laundress),  it  would  oo  him  incalculable 
good.' 

"  This  morning,  fancying  I  heard  her  descend  somewhat 
early,  I  was  down  instantly.  1  had  not  been  deceived :  there 
she  was,  busy  at  work,  in  the  breakfast-parlor,  of  which  the 
housemaid  was  completing  the  arraugomeut  and  dusting. 
She  had  risen  betimes  to  finish  some  little  keepsake  she  in- 
tended for  Ilcniy.  I  got  only  a  cool  reception ;  which  I  ac- 
cepted till  the  girl  was  gone,  taking  ray  look  to  the  window 
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il  very  quietly.  Even  when  we  were  aloiie.  1  w.ia  ^Iu^r  tc 
distdTb  her :  to' at  with  her  in  light  wu  happiuea^  aik  1  iht 
proper  happiness  for  early  rooming — serene,  incomplete,  bat 
stcogressive.  Had  I  been  obtmsiye,  I  knew  I  should  hart 
eaeountered  lebnff!  '  Not athoine  to  mitors,'  waa  written  ob 
her  brow ;  therefore,  I  read  on — stole,  now  and  then,  a  look , 
watched  her  countenance  soften  and  open«  as  she  felt  I  rs- 
spected  her  mood,  and  enjoyed  the  gentle  content  of  the  in»> 
meat. 

"  The  distance  between  ns  shrank,  and  the  light  hoar-frost 
thawed  insensibly :  ere  an  hour  elapsed,  I  was  mt  her  sids^ 
watching  her  sew,  gathering  her  sweet  smiles  and  her  merry 
words,  which  fell  for  me  abundantly.  We  sat,  at  we  had  a 
right  to  sit,  side  by  side :  my  arm  rested  on  her  chair ;  I  wm 
near  enough  to  count  the  stitches  of  her  wetk,  and  to  disoeim 
the  eye  of  her  needle.     The  door  suddenly  opened. 

**  I  beliere,  if  I  had  just  then  started  fiom  her,  she  woold 
haTe  despised  me :  thanks  to  the  phlegm  of  my  natnie,  I 
rarely  start.  When  I  am  well  off,  bien,  comfortahle,  I  am 
not  soon  stirred  :  bien  I  was — ^tres  bien  eonsequently,  immn- 
table  :  no  muscle  moved.     I  hardly  looked  to  the  door. 

"  '  Good-morning,  uncle,'  said  she,  addressing  that  person* 
■ge ;  who  paused  on  the  threshold  in  a  state  of  petrifactiflB. 

"  '  Have  you  been  long  down  stairs,  Miss  Keeldar,  ud 
alone  with  Mr.  Moore  ?' 

"  *  Yes,  a  very  long  time :  we  both  came  down  cariy ;  it 
iras  scarcely  light.' 

"  •  The  proceeding  is  improper — ' 

**  *  It  was  at  first :  I  was  rather  cross,  and  not  civil ;  bat 
fou  will  perceive  that  we  are  now  friends.' 

** '  I  perceive  more  than  you  would  wish  me  to  perceive.' 

"  '  Hardly,  sir,'  said  I :  '  we  have  no  disguises.  Will  yon 
permit  me  to  intimate,  that  any  further  obeervations  you  hate 
lo  make  may  as  well  bo  addressed  to  me.  Hencefinrward,  I 
stand  between  Miss  Keeldar  and  all  annoyanoe.' 

•«  •  Yfmf    What  have  s^  to  do  with  Miss  Keeldar  ?' 

"  •  To  protect,  watch  over,  serve  her.' 

"  *  You,  sir  ?  you,  the  tutor  ?* 

*' '  Not  one  word  of  insult,  sir,'  interposed  die  :  '  not  9m 
syllable  of  disrespect  to  Mr.  Moore,  in  this  house.' 

*' '  Do  you  take  his  part  V 
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••  •  His  part !    Oh.  yes !' 

"  She  turned  to  me  ivith  a  sodden,  fond  movement,  i;i4iieii 
I  met  by  circling  her  with  my  arm.     She  and  I  both  rose. 

<* '  Good  Ged !'  was  the  cry  from  the  morning-gown  stand- 
tag  quivering  at  the  door.  Ged,  I  thuik.  must  be  the  cogno- 
men of  Mr.  Sympson*s  Lares  :  when  haid-pressed,  he  always 
invokes  this  idol. 

"  '  Come  forward,  uncle  :  you  shall  hear  all.  Tell  him  all* 
Louis.' 

"  *  I  dare  him  to  speak !  The  beggar !  the  knave !  the 
specious  hypocrite !  the  vile,  insinuating,  infamous  menial ! 
Stand  apart  from  my  niece,  sir :  let  her  go  !' 

**  She  clung  to  me  nith  energy.  '  I  am  near  my  future 
husband,'  she  said :  '  who  dares  touch  him  or  me  ?' 

" '  Her  husband !'  he  raised  and  spread  his  hands :  ha 
dropped  into  a  seat. 

'* '  A  while  ago,  you  wanted  much  to  kdow  whom  I  meant 
to  marry :  my  intention  was  then  formed,  but  not  mature  for 
communication ;  now  it  is  ripe,  sun-mellowed,  perfect :  take 
the  crimson  peach — ^take  Louis  Moore !' 

"  '  But'  (savagely)  '  you  s/uiU  not  have  him — ^he  shall  nU 
have  you.' 

*' '  I  would  die  before  I  would  have  another.  I  would  die 
if  I  might  not  have  him.' 

"  He  uttered  words  with  which  this  page  shall  never  be 
polluted. 

"  She  turned  white  as  death  :  she  shook  all  over :  she  lost 
her  strength.  I  laid  her  down  on  the  boGl  ;  just  looked  to 
ascertain  that  she  had  not  fainted — of  which,  with  a  divine 
ttoile,  she  assured  me ;  I  kissed  her,  and  then,  if  I  were  to 
perish,  I  can  not  give  a  clear  account  of  what  happened  in 
the  course  of  the  next  five  minutes  :  she  has  since — ^through 
tears,  laughter,  and  tremblislg — told  me  that  I  turned  terri- 
Ue,  and  gave  myself  to  the  demon ;  she  says  I  left  her,  made 
one  bound  across  the  room — that  Mr.  Sympeon  vanished 
through  the  door  as  if  shot  from  a  cannon — I  also  vanished, 
and  she  heard  Mrs.  Gill  scream. 

"  Mrs.  Gill  was  still  screaming  when  I  came  to  my  senses : 
I  was  then  in  another  apartment — the  oak  parlor,  I  think :  I 
held  Sympsou  before  me  cnwhcd  into  a  chair,  and  my  hand 
wa^  on  his  cravat :  his  eyes  rolled  in  hit  head-»I  was  stran* 
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gling  him,  I  think :  the  houaekeeper  stood  vringing  her  huidi, 
•nticatipg  me  to  desist ;  I  desisted  that  moment,  and  felt  at  once 
as  oool  as  stone.    But  I  told  Mrs.  Gill  to  fetch  the  Red-Houfe 

Inn  chaise  instantly,  and  inibnned  Mr.  Sympson  he  must  de- 
part from  Fieldhead  the  instant  it  came :  though  half-iiright* 
ened  out  of  his  wits,  he  declared  he  would  not.  Repeating 
the  former  order,  I  added  a  commission  to  fetch  a  constahl-*. 
I  said : 

"  *  You  skaJl  go— by  fair  means  or  foul.* 

"  He  threatened  prosecution — I  cared  for  nothing :  I  hsd 
stood  over  him  once  before,  not  quite  so  fiercely  as  now,  hot 
full  as  austerely.  It  was  one  night  when  burglars  attempted 
the  house  at  Sympson  Grore  ;  aud  in  his  wreichcd  cowaidice 
he  i?it)uld  have  given  a  vain  alarm,  without  daring  to  ofier 
defense :  I  had  then  been  obliged  4o  protect  his  family  and 
his  abode  by  mastering  himself — and  I  had  succeeded.  I 
now  remained  with  him  till  the  chaise  came :  I  maiahaled 
him  to  it,  he  scolding  all  the  way.  He  was  terribly  bewil* 
dered,  as  well  as  enraged ;  he  would  have  resisted  me,  but 
knew  not  how  :  he  called  for  his  wife  and  daughters  to  come. 
I  said  they  should  follow  him  as  soon  as  they  could  prepare : 
the  smoke,  the  fume,  the  fret  of  his  demeanor  was  inexpreiii- 
ble,  but  it  was  a  fury  incapable  of  producing  a  deed  :  that 
man,  properly  handled,  must  ever  remain  impotent.  I  know 
he  will  never  touch  me  with  the  law :  I  know  his  wife,  over 
whom  he  tyrannizes  in  trifles,  guides  him  in  matters  of  im- 
portance. I  have  long  since  earned  her  undying  mothers' 
gratitude  by  my  devotion  to  her  boy  :  in  some  of  llenry*s  ail* 
ments  I  have  nursed  him — ^better,  she  said,  than  any  woman 
could  nurse :  she  will  never  forget  that.  She  and  her  daugh* 
ters  left  me  to-day,  in  mute  wrath  aud  consternation — but 
she  respects  me.  When  Heniy  clung  to  my  neck,  as  I  liAed 
him  into  tho  carriage  and  placed  him  by  her  side— when  I 
arranged  her  own  wrapping  to  make  her  warm,  though  she 
turned  her  head  from  me,  I  saw  tho  tears  start  to  her  cyes- 
She  will  but  the  more  zealously  advocate  my  cause,  because 
she  has  left  me  in  anger.  I  am  irlad  of  this  :  not  for  my  owm 
sake,  but  for  that  of  my  life  and  idol — my  Sliirley.'  •' 

Ouce  again  he  writes — a  week  after  : 

"  I  am  now  at  Slilbro' :  I  have  taken  up  my  temporary 
abode  with  a  friend — a  professioiial  man — in  whoso  buiiiian 
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I  can  be  useful.  Every  day  I  ride  over  to  Fieldhead.  How 
long  will  it  be  before  I  can  call  that  place  my  home,  and  its 
mistress  mine  ?  I  am  not  easy — not  tranquil :  I  am  tantal« 
ized — sometimes  tortured.  To  see  her  now,  one  would  think 
she  had  never  pressed  her  cheek  to  my  shoulder,  or  clung  to 
me  with  tenderness  or  trust.  I  feel  unsafe :  she  renders  me 
miserable :  I  am  shunned  when  I  visit  her :  she  withdraws 
from  my  reach.  Once,  this  day,  I  lifted  her  face,  resolved  to 
get  a  full  look  down  her  deep,  dark  eyes :  difficult  to  describe 
what  I  read  there !  Pantheress !  beautiful  forest  born !  wily, 
tameless,  peerless  nature  !  She  gnaws  her  chain :  I  see  the 
white  teeth  working  at  the  steel !  She  has  dreams  of  her  wild 
woods,  and  pinings  ailer  virgin  freedom.  I  wish  Sympson 
would  come  again,  and  oblige  her  again  to  entwine  her  arms 
about  me.  I  wish  there  was  danger  she  should  lose  me,  ai 
there  is  risk  I  shall  lose  her.  No :  final  loss,  I  do  not  fear ; 
but  long  delay— 

"  It  is  now  night-— midnight.  I  have  spent  the  ademooo 
and  evening  at  Fieldhead.  Some  hours  ago  she  passed  me, 
coming  down  the  oak  stair-cafic  to  the  hall :  she  did  not  know 
I  was  standing  in  the  twilight,  near  the  stair-case  window, 
looking  at  the  frost-bright  constellations.  How  closely  she 
glided  against  the  banisters !  How  shyly  shone  her  large  eyes 
upon  me  I  How  evanescent,  fugitive,  fitful,  she  looked — slim 
and  swift  as  a  Northern  Streamer ! 

"  I  followed  her  into  the  drawing-room :  IVIrs.  Pryor  and 
Caroline  Helstone  wero  both  there :  she  has  summoned  them 
to  bear  her  company  a  while.  In  her  white  evening  dress ; 
.  with  her  long  hair  flowing  full  and  wavy ;  with  her  noiseless 
step,  her  pale  cheek,  her  eye  full  of  night  aod  lightning,  she 
looked,  I  thought,  spirit-like — a  thing  made  of  an  element—- 
the  cliild  of  a  breeze  and  a  flame— -the  daughter  of  ray  and 
rain-drop — a  thing  never  to  be  overtaken,  arrested,  fixed.  I 
wished  I  could  avoid  followin*;^  her  with  my  gaze,  as  riie  moved 
here  and  there,  but  it  was  impossible.  I  talked  with  the  other 
ladies  as  well  as  I  could,  bat  still  I  looked  at  her.  She  was 
very  silent :  I  think  she  never  spoke  to  me,  not  even  when  she 
ofiered  me  tea.  It  happened  that  she  was  called  out  a  minute 
by  Mrs.  Gill.     I  passed  into  the  moon-lit  hall,  with  the  design 

»rd  as  she  returned ;  nor  in  this  did  I  fiiil." 


ni  getting  a  word 

Mils  Keeldar,  staf  one  instant !'  said  I,  meeting  her. 


(« I 
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«« 


Why  ?  the  hall  is  too  cold.' 

'"  It  is  not  cold  for  me :  at  my  side,  it  should  not  lio  ooU 
for  you.' 

"•But  I  shiver.* 

«*  •  With  fear,  I  believe.  What  makes  you  fear  me  ?  Yob 
are  quiet  and  distant :  why  V 

" '  I  may  well  fear  what  looks  like  a  great  dark  goblin  meet* 
ing  me  in  the  moonlight.* 

" '  Do  not — do  not  pass !  stay  with  me  a  while :  let  us  ex- 
change a  few  quiet  words.  It  is  three  days  since  I  spoke  to 
you  alone :  such  changes  are  cruel.' 

*'  *  I  have  no  wish  to  be  cruel/  she  responded,  sofUy  enough: 
indeed,  there  was  softness  in  her  whole  deportment— in  her 
face,  in  her  voice ;  but  there  was  also  reserve,  and  an  air 
fleeting,  evanishing,  intangible. 

"  *  You  certainly  give  me  pain,'  said  I.  '  It  is  hardly  a 
week  since  you  called  me  your  future  husband,  and  treated 
me  as  such ;  now  I  am  once  more  the  tutor  for  you :  I  am 
addressed  as  Mr.  Moore,  and  sir ;  your  lips  have  forgotten 
Louis.' 

" '  No,  Louis,  no  :  it  is  an  easy,  liquid  name ;  not  soon  foi^ 
gotten.' 

" '  Be  cordial  to  Louis,  then :  approach  him — ^let  him  ap- 
proach.' 

"'I  am  cordial,'  said  she,  hovering  aloof  like  a  white 
shadow. 

" '  Your  voice  is  very  sweet,  and  very  low,'  I  answered, 
quietly  advancing:  'you  seem  subdued,  but  still  startled.' 

" '  No — quite  calm,  and  afraid  of  notliing,'  she  assured  mo. 

*' '  or  nothing  but  your  votary.' 

*'  I  bent  a  knee  to  the  flags  at  her  feet. 

** '  You  see  I  am  in  a  new  world,  Mr.  Moore.  I  don't  know 
myself — I  don't  know  you :  but  rise ;  when  you  do  so,  1  led 
troubled  and  disturbed.' 

"  I  obeyed :  it  would  not  have  suited  me  to  retaia  that  at- 
titude long.  I  courted  serenity  and  confidence  for  her,  and 
not  vainly :  she  trusted,  and  clung  to  me  again. 

** '  Now.  Shirley.'  I  said,  '  you  can  conceive  I  am  far  irofli 
happy  in  rny  present  uncertain,  unsettled  state.' 

'* '  Oh,  ye^  ;  you  are  happy  I'  she  cried,  hastily:  'you  don't 
know  how  happy  you  are !  any  change  will  be  fur  the  wotfo  T 
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Happy  or  not,  I  can  not  bear  to  go  on  lo  mneh  longer : 
?o  J  are  too  generous  to  require  it.' 

*"Be  reasonable,  Louis — ^be  patient!  I  like  you  because 
you  are  patient.' 

" '  Like  me  no  longer,  then — love  me  instead :  fix  our  mar- 
riage-day.    Think  of  it  to-night,  and  decide.' 

**  She  breathed  a  murmur,  inarticulate  yet  expressive ;  dart* 
ed,  or  melted,  from  my  arms — and  I  lost  her.'' 


CHAPTER  XXXVII. 

THE  WINDINO  UP. 

Yes,  reader,  we  must  settle  accounts  now.  I  have  only 
briefly  to  narrate  the-luial  fates  of  some  of  the  personages 
whose  acquaintance  we  have  made  in  this  narrative,  and  then 
fou  and  I  must  shake  hands,  and  for  the  present  separate. 

Let  us  turn  to  the  Curates — to  the  much-loved,  though 
ong-neglectcd.     Come  forward,  modest  merit !     Malone,  I 
«ee,  promptly  answers  the  invocation :  he  knows  his  own  de 
icription  when  he  hears  it. 

No,  Peter  Augustus,  we  can  have  nothing  to  say  to  you : 
it  won't  do.  Impossible  to  trust  ourselves  with  the  touching 
talo  of  your  deeds  and  destinies.  Are  you  not  aware,  Peter, 
that  a  discriminating  public  has  its  crotchets :  that  the  no* 
varnished  truth  does  not  answer ;  that  plain  facts  will  not 
digest  ?  Do  you  not  know  that  the  squeak  of  the  real  pig  is 
no  more  relished  now  than  it  was  in  days  of  yore  ?  Were  I 
to  give  the  catastrophe  of  your  life  and  conversation,  the  pub-, 
lie  would  sweep  off  in  shrieking  hysterics,  and  there  would  be 
a  wild  cry  for  sal- volatile  and  burned  feathers.  "  Impossible  !'* 
would  be  pronounced  here :  "  untrue !"  would  be  responded 
there.  **  Inartistic !"  would  be  solemnly  decided.  Note  well ! 
Whenever  you  present  the  actual,  simple  truth,  it  is,  some* 
how,  always  denounced  as  a  lie :  they  disown  it,  cast  it  ofi^ 
throw  it  on  the  parish ;  whereas  the  product  of  your  oi^oi  im- 
agiuation,  the  mcHw  fipoeat,  the  sheer  fiotioa»  ia  adoptBiii  ptfl 
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tod,  termed  preUy,  prapof ,  sweetly  nilmml :  the  little  fpunooi 
wretch  geto  all  the  comiitfr-*the  honest,  lawfbl  honthng,  all 
the  cuflk  Such  is  the  way  of  the  world,  Peter ;  and,  aa  joo 
are  the  legitimate  urchiD,  rude,  unwashed,  and  naughty,  jm 
must  stand  down. 

Make  way  for  Mr.  Sweeting. 

Here  he  comes,  with  his  lady  on  his  arm ;  the  most  spJen* 
did  and  the  weightiest  woman  in  Yorkshire '.  Mrs.  Sweeting, 
formerly  Miss  Dora  Sykes.  They  were  married  under  the 
happiest  auspices,  Mr.  Sweeting  having  heen  just  inducted 
to  a  comfortable  living,  and  Mr.  Sykes  being  in  circumstances 
to  ^ve  Dora  a  handsome  portion.  They  lived  long  and  hap- 
pily together,  beloved  by  their  parishioners,  and  by  a  numer 
ous  circle  of  friends. 

There  !  I  think  the  varnish  has  been  put  on  very  nicely. 

Advance,  Mr.  Donne. 

This  gentleman  turned  out  admirably:  far  better  thar 
either  you  or  I  could  possibly  have  expected,  i\)ader.  He, 
too,  married  a  most  sensible,  quiet,  lady-hke  little  wocnan . 
the  match  was  the  making  of  him  :  he  became  an  exemplary 
domestic  character,  and  a  truly  active  parish-priest  (as  a  pas- 
tor, he,  to  his  dying  day,  conscientiously  refused  to  act).  The 
ouuide  of  the  cup  and  platter  ho  burnished  up  with  the  best 
polishing-powder ;  the  furniture  of  the  altar  and  temple  he 
looked  after  with  the  zeal  of  an  upholsterer — the  care  of  a 
cabinet-maker.  His  little  school,  his  little  church,  his  little 
parsonage,  all  owed  their  erection  to  him ;  and  they  did  him 
credit :  each  was  a  model  in  its  way :  if  uniformity  and  tasto 
in  architecture  had  beeu  the  same  thing  as  consistency  and 
earnestness  in  religion,  what  a  shepherd  of  a  Christiiui  fiock 
Mr.  Donne  would  have  made !  There  was  one  art  in  the 
mastery  of  which  nothing  mortal  ever  surpassed  .Mr.  Donne 
— it  was  that  of  begging.  By  his  own  unassisted  efibrts,  be 
begged  all  the  money  for  all  his  erections.  In  this  matter  bo 
had  a  grasp  of  plan,  a  scope  of  action  quite  unique ;  he  begged 
of  high  and  low— of  the  shoeless  cottage  brat  and  the  coronet* 
ed  duke:  he  sent  out  begging-letters  far  and  wide — to  old 
Queen  Charlotte,  tu  the  princesses  her  daughters,  to  her  sons 
the  royal  dukes,  to  the  Prince  Regent,  to  Lord  Castlereagh, 
to  every  member  of  the  ministry  then  in  office  ;  and,  what  is 
more  remarkable,  he  screwed  somethiiif  oat  of  every  one  if 
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i\tese  personages.  It  is  on  record  that  he  crot  five  poundi 
from  the  close-fisted  old  lady,  Queen  Charlotte,  and  two 
guineas  from  the  royal  profligate,  her  eldest  sou.  When  Mr. 
Donne  set  out  on  begging  expeditions,  he  armed  himself  in  ft 
complete  suit  of  brazen  mail :  that  you  had  given  a  hundred 
pounds  yesterday,  was,  with  him,  na  reason  why  you  should 
not  give  two  hundred  to-day :  he  Avould  tell  you  so  to  your 
face,  and  ten  to  one,  get  the  money  out  of  you  :  ^people  gave 
to  get  rid  of  him.  After  all,  ho  did  some  good  with  the  cash ; 
he  was  useful  in  his  day  and  generation. 

Perhaps  I  ought  to  remark,  that  on  the  premature  and 
sudden  vanishing  of  Mr.  Malone  from  the  stage  of  BriarHeld 
parish  (you  can  not  know  how  it  happened,  reader ;  your  ca* 
riosity  must  be  robbed  to  pay  your  elegant  love  of  the  pretty 
and  pleasing),  there  cams  as  his  successor  another  Irish  cu* 
rate,  Mr.  Macarthey.  I  am  happy  to  be  able  to  inform  you, 
tcith  truth,  that  this  gentleman  did  as  much  credit  to  his 
country  as  Malone  had  done  it  discredit :  he  proved  himself 
as  decent,  decorous,  and  conscientious,  as  Peter  was  rampant, 

boisterous,  and (this  last  epithet  I  choose  to  suppress, 

because  it  would  let  the  cat  out  of  the  bag).  He  labored 
faithfully  in  the  parish :  the  schools,  both  Sunday  and  day- 
schools,  flourishea  under  his  sway  like  greeu  bay-trees.  Be- 
ing human,  of  course  ho  had  his  faults ;  these,  however,  were 
proper,  steady-going,  clerical  faults ;  what  many  would  call 
virtues :  the  circumstance  of  finding  himself  invited  to  tea 
with  a  Dissenter  would  unhinge  him  for  a  week ;  the  spec- 
tacle of  a  Quaker  wearing  his  hat  in  the  church — the  thought 
oC  an  unbaptized  fellow-creature  being  interred  with  Christian 
rites — these  things  could  make  strange  havoc  in  Mr.  Macar> 
they*s  physical  and  mental  economy  ;  otherwise,  he  was  sane 
and  rational,  diligent  and  charitable. 

I  doubt  not  a  justice-loving  public  will  have  remarked,  ere 
this,  that  I  have  thus  far  shown  a  criminal  remissness  in  pur^ 
suing,  catching,  and  bringing  to  condign  punishment  the 
would-be  assassin  of  Mr.  Robert  Moore :  here  was  a  fine 
oj)ening  to  lead  my  willing  readers  a  dance,  at  once  decorous 
and  exciting  :  a  dance  of  law  and  gospel,  of  the  dungeon,  the 
dock,  and  the  "  dead-thraw."  You  might  have  liked  it,  read* 
er,  but  /  should  not :  I  and  my  subject  would  presently  kavt 
^narrtled,  and  then  I  should  have  broken  dowa:  I  wae  Kap 
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vy  to  find  that  facts  perfectly  exonerated  me  from  the  attempt 
The  murderer  was.  never  punished ;  for  the  good  reasou,  that 
he  M'as  never  caught ;  the  result  of  the  fiuther  circumstance, 
that  he  was  never  pursued.  The  magistrates  made  a  shuf- 
fling,  as  if  they  were  going  to  rise  and  do  valiant  things ;  but, 
since  Moore  himself,  instead  of  urging  and  leading  them  as 
heretofore,  lay  still  on  his  little  cottageHX>uch,  laughing  in  his 
sleeve  and  sneering  with  every  feature  of  his  pale,  foreign  faee^ 
they  considered  better  of  it ;  and,  afler  fulfilling  certain  indii^ 
peusable  foims,  prudently  resolved  to  let  the  matter  quietly 
drop :  which  they  did. 

Mr.  Moore  knew  who  had  shot  him,  and  all  Briarfield  knew : 
It  'was  no  other  than  Michael  Hartley,  the  hal^crazed  weaker 
once  before  alluded  to,  a  frantic  Ai^tinomian  in  religion,  and  a 
mad  leveler  in  politics ;  the  poor  soul  died  of  delirium  tremens 
a  year  aAer  the  attempt  on  Moore,  and  Robert  gave  his 
wretched  widow  a  guinea  to  bury  him. 

Tho  winter  is  over  and  gone :  spring  has  followed  with 
beamy  a*:d  shadowy,  with  flowery  and  showery  flight :  we  are 
now  iu  the  heart  of  summer — in  mid-June — the  June  of  1812. 

It  b  burning  weather  :  the  air  is  deep  azure  and  red  gold  : 
it  fits  the  time  ;  it  fits  the  age  ;  it  fits  the  present  spirit  of  the 
nations.  The  nineteenth  century  wantons  in  its  giant  adules- 
oence :  the  Titan-boy  uproots  mountains  in  his  game,  and  hnris 
rocks  in  his  wild  sport.  This  summer,  Bonaparte  is  in  the 
saddle :  he  and  his  host  scour  Russian  deserts :  he  has  with 
him  Frenchmen  and  Poles,  Itauans  and  children  of  the  Rhine, 
six  hundred  thousand  strong.  He  marches  on  old  Moscow : 
under  old  Moscow's  walls  the  rude  Cossack  waits  him  Bai^ 
barian  stoic  !  he  waits  without  fear  of  the  boundless  ruin  roll- 
ing on.  lie  puts  his  trust  in  a  snow>cloud  :  the  Wilderness. 
the  Wind,  and  the  Hail-Storm  are  his  refuge :  hia  allies  are 
the  olonuMits — Air,  Fire,  Water.  And  what  are  these  ?  Throe 
terrible  Archangels  ever  stationed  before  the  throue  of  Jeho- 
vah, They  stand  clothed  in  white,  girdled  with  golden  gir- 
4k« ;  they  uplift  vials  brimming  with  the  wrath  of  Gud. 
Tboir  time  is  the  day  of  vengeance  ;  their  signal  the  word  of 
IIm  Ijord  of  Hosts,  **  thuudcring  with  the  voice  of  Uis  excel- 
isnc\-.** 

*^Mut  tboo  entared  into  the  treasures  of  the  mow  ?  or  huX 
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thou  seen  tho  treasures  of  the  hail,  which  I  have  reserved 
against  the  time  of  trouble,  against  the  day  of  battle  and  war] 

"  Go  your  ways  :  pour  out  the  vials  of  the  wrath  of  God 
upon  the  earth/' 

It  is  done :  the  earth  is  scorched  with  fire :  the  sea  becomes 
**  as  the  blood  of  a  dead  man  :''  the  islands  flee  away ;  the 
mountains  are  not  found. 

In  this  year  Lord  Wellington  assumed  the  reins  in  Spain  * 
they  made  him  Generalissimo  for  their  own  salvation's  sake. 
In  this  year  he  took  Badajos,  he  fought  the  field  of  Vittoria, 
he  captured  Pampeluna,  he  stormed  St.  Sebastian ;  in  thit 
year  he  won  Salamanca. 

Men  of  Manchester !  I  beg  your  pardon  for  this  slight  re-  ^ 
sume  of  warlike  facts :  but  it  is  of  no  consequence.  Lord  I 
Wellington  is,  for  you,  only  a  decayed  old  gentleman  now :  1 
rather  think  some  of  you  have  called  him  a  "  dotard"— you 
have  taunted  him  with  his  age,  and  the  loss  of  his  physical 
vigor.  Wliat  fine  heroes  you  are  yourselves  !  Men  like  you 
have  a  right  to  trample  on  what  is  mortal  in  a  demi-god. 
Scoff  at  your  ease — your  scorn  can  never  break  his  grand,  old 
heart. 

But  come,  friends,  whether  Quakers  or  Cotton-printers,  let  "^ 
us  hold  a  Peace-Congress,  and  let  out  our  venom  auietly. 
We  have  been  talking  with  unseemly  zeal  about  bloody  bat- 
tles and  butchering  generals ;  we  arrive  now  at  a  triumph  in 
your  line.  On  the  18th  of  June,  1812,  the  Orders  in  Council 
were  repealed,  and  the  blockaded  ports  thrown  open.*  You 
know  very  well — such  of  you  as  are  old  enough  to  remember 
— you  made  Yorkshire  and  Lancashire  shake  with  your  shout 
on  that  occasion  :  the  ringers  cracked  a  bell  in  Briarfield  bel- 
fry;  it  is  dissonant  to  this  day.  The  Association  of  Mejnchantt 
and  Manufacturers  dined  together  at  Stilbro\  and  one  and 
all  went  home  in  such  a  plight  as  their  wives  would  never 
wish  to  witness  more.  Liverpool  started  and  snorted  like  a 
river-horse  roused  among  his  reeds  by  thunder.  Some  of  tho 
American  merchants  felt  threatenings  of  apoplexy,  and  had 
themselves  bled :  all,  like  wise  men,  at  this  first  moment  of 
prosperity,  prepared  to  rush  into  the  bowels  of  speculation,  and 
to  delve  new  difi^^uUiei,  in  whose  depths  they  might  lose  them- 
selves at  some  future  day  Stocks,  which  had  been  accumu- 
Uting  ibr  years  now  went  off  in. a  moment^  in  the  twinklinf 
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of  an  eye ;  waiehouaet  were  lightened,  ihipe  were  laden ;  wmk 
abouncied,  wagei  rose  :  the  good  time  Boemed  come.  Theit 
prospects  might  be  delusive,  but  they  were  brilliant — to  some 
tliey  were  even  true.  At  that  epoch,  iu  that  single  month  of 
June,  many  a  solid  fortune  was  realized. 

When  a  whole  proviace  rejoices,  the  humblest  of  its  inhab* 
itants  taste  a  festal  feeling :  the  sound  of  public  bells  roosei 
the  most,  secluded  abode,  as  if  with  a  call  to  be  gay.  And  ss 
Caroline  Helstone  thought,  when  she  dressed  herself  more  care- 
fully than  usual  on  the  day  of  tliis  trading  triumph,  and  weat, 
attired  in  her  neatest  muslin,  to  spend  the  afternoon  at  Field- 
head,  there  to  superintend  certain  millinery  preparations  ibr  a 
great  event :  the  last  appeal  in  these  matters  being  reserved 
for  her  unimpeachable  taste.  She  decided  on  the  wreath,  the 
veil,  the  dress  to  be  worn  at  the  altar :  she  chose  various  robes 
and  fashions  for  more  ordinary  occasions,  without  much  refer- 
ence to  the  bride's  opinion ;  that  lady,  indeed,  being  in  a  some- 
what impracticable  mood. 

Louis  had  presaged  dillieulties,  and  he  had  found  them :  ia 
fact,  his  mistress  had  shown  herself  exquisitely  provoking ;  put- 
ting  oil*  her  marriage  day  by  day,  week  by  week,  mouth  by 
month.  At  first  coaxing  him  with  soil  pretenses  of  procrii- 
tination,  and  in  the  end  rousin;^  his  whole  deliberate  but  de- 
termined nature  to  revolt  against  her  tyranny,  at  once  sc 
sweet  and  so  intolerable. 

It  had  needed  a  sort  of  tempest  shock  to  bring  her  to  the 
point ;  but  there  she  was  at  last,  fettered  to  a  fixed  day :  there 
she  lay,  conquered  by  love  and  bound  with  a  vow. 

Thus  vanquished  and  restricted,  she  pined,  like  any  other 
chained  denizen  of  deserts.  Ilcr  captor  alone  could  cheer  her ; 
his  society  only  could  make  amends  for  the  lost  privilege  of 
liberty  :  in  his  absence,  she  sat  or  wandered  alone  ;  spoke  ht* 
tie,  and  ate  less. 

She  furthered  no  preparations  for  her  nuptials :  Louis  was 
I'.iinself  obliged  to  direct  all  an.in^cments :  he  was  virtually 
iw:ister  of  Fieldhead,  weeks  beti  re  he  became  so  nominally  : 
tiic  least  presumptuous,  the  kitidcst  master  that  ever  was ; 
but  with  his  lady  absolute,  fc^ .  abdicated  without  a  word 
or  a  struggle.  *'  Go  to  Mt  Moore ;  ask  Mr.  Moore,"  was 
hor  answer  when  applied  to  (or  orders.     Never  was  wooer  of 
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wealthy  bride  so  thoroughly  absolred  from  the  subaltern  part ; 
lo  inevitably  compelled  to  assume  a  paramount  character. 

In  all  this,  Miss  Kecldar  partly  yielded  to  her  disposition ; 
but  a  remark  she  made  a  year  afterward  proved  that  she  part* 
ly,  also,  acted  on  system.  "  Louis,"  she  said,  "  would  never 
have  learned  to  rule,  if  she  had  not  ceased  to  govern  :  the  in- 
capacity of  the  sovereign  had  developed  the  powers  of  the  pr^ 
mier." 

It  had  been  intended  that  Miss  Hclstone  should  act  af 
bridemaid  at  the  approaching  nuptials ;  but  Fortune  had  des- 
tined her  another  part. 

She  came  home  in  time  to  water  her  plants.  She  had  pep- 
formed  this  little  task.  The  last  flower  attended  to  was  a 
rose-tree,  which  bloomed  in  a  quiet  green  nook  at  the  back  of 
the  house.  This  plant  had  receivcMi  the  refreshing  shower: 
she  was  now  resting  a  minute.  Near  the  wall  stood  a  frag>- 
ment  of  sculptured  stone — a  monkish  lelic  ;  once,  perhaps,  the 
base  of  a  cross  :  she  mounted  it,  that  she  might  better  com- 
mand the  view.  She  had  still  the  watering-pot  in  one  hand ; 
with  the  other,  her  pretty  dress  was  held  lightly  aside,  to  avoid 
trickling  drops :  she  gazed  over  the  wall,  along  some  lonely 
fields  ;  beyond  three  dusk  trees,  rising  side  by  side  against  the 
sky ;  beyond  a  solitary  thorn,  at  the  head  of  a  solitary  lane 
far  off:  she  surveyed  the  dusk  moors,  where  bonfires  were 
kindling :  the  summer  evening  was  warm  ;  the  bell  musio 
was  joyous ;  the  blue  smoke  of  the  fires  looked  soft ;  their 
red  flame  bright :  above  them,  in  the  sky  whence  the  sun  had 
vanished,  twinkled  a  silver  point — the  Star  of  Love. 

Caroline  was  not  unhappy  that  evening ;  far  otherwise : 
but  as  she  gazed  she  sighed,  and  as  she  sighed  a  hand  circled 
her,  and  rested  quietly  on  her  waist.  Caroline  thought  aha 
knew  who  had  drawn  near:  she  received  the  touch  uq- 
startlcd. 

"  I  am  looking  at  Venus,  mamma  :  sec,  she  is  beautiful. 
How  white  her  luster  is,  compared  with  the  deep  red  of  the 
bonfires  I" 

The  answer  was  a  closer  caress ;  and  Caroline  turned,  and 
kwked,  not  into  Mrs.  l^'or  s  matron  fa<^,  but  up  at  a  dark, 
manly  visage.  She  dn>pped  her  watering-pot,  and  stepped 
down  from  the  pedestal. 

*'  I  have  been  sitting  with  '  mamma*  an  hour,**  tsid  tb^  » 
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truder.     "  I  have  had  a  long  convenation  with  her      Whent 
meantimo,  have  you  been  ?" 

*'  To  Fieldhead.  Shirley  k  as  naughty  aa  ever»  Robert . 
she  will  neither  say  Yes  nor  No  to  any  question  put.  Sha 
iits  alone  :  I  can  not  tell  whether  she  is  melancholy  or  noo- 
chalant :  if  you  rouse  her,  or  scold  her,  she  gives  you  a  look 
half  wistful,  half  reckless,  which  sends  you  away  as  queer  and 
erazed  as  herself.  What  Louis  will  make  of  her  I  can  not 
tell :  for  my  part,  if  I  were  a  gentleman,  I  think  I  dare  not 
undertake  her.*' 

*' Never  mind  them:  they  were  cut  out  for  each  othv. 
Louis,  strange  to  say,  likes  her  all  the  better  ibr  these  fireaks: 
he  will  manage  her,  if  any  one  can.  She  tries  him,  howerer: 
he  has  had  a  stormy  courtship  for  such  a  calm  character ;  bat 
you  see  it  all  ends  in  victory  for  him.  Caroline,  I  have  aoui^t 
you  to  ask  an  audience.     Why  are  those  bells  ringing  ?" 

"  For  the  repeal  of  your  terrible  law ;  the  Orders  you  hate 
so  much.     You  are  pleased,  are  you  not  ?'* 

"  Yesterday  evening  at  this  time,  I  was  packing  some  books 
for  a  sea-vovage :  they  were  the  only  possessions,  except  some 
clothes,  seeds,  roots,  and  tools,  which  I  felt  free  to  take  with 
me  to  Canada.     I  was  going  to  leave  you." 

"  To  leave  mo  ?     To  leave  fiie?'* 

Her  little  fingers  fastened  on  his  arm  :  she  spoke  and  looked 
afirighted. 

"  Not  now — not  now.  Examine  my  face ;  yes,  look  at  me 
well :  is  the  despair  of  parting  legible  thereon  ?" 

She  looked  into  an  illuminated  countenance,  whose  charao- 
ters  were  all  beaming,  though  the  page  itself  was  dusk :  this 
face,  potent  in  the  majesty  of  its  traits,  shed  down  on  her 
hope,  fondness,  delight. 

"  Will  the  repeal  do  you  good ;  much  good — immediaU 
good  ?"  she  inquired. 

"  The  repeal  of  the  Orders  in  Council  saves  me.  Now  I 
shall  not  turn  bankrupt ;  now  I  shall  not  give  up  business ; 
now  I  shall  not  leave  England ;  now  I  shall  be  no  k>nger 
poor ;  now  I  can  py  my  debu ;  now  all  the  cloth  I  have  in 
my  warehouses  will  be  taken  ofi'  my  hands,  and  commissions 
given  me  for  much  more :  this  day  lays  for  my  fortunes  a 
broad,  firm  foundation ;  on  which,  for  the  first  time  in  mi 
life,  I  can  securely  build." 


«« 
«l 
«l 
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Caroline  devonred  his  wordf :  she  held  his  hand  in  hen , 
she  drew  a  long  breath. 

You  are  saved  I     Your  heary  difficulties  are  lifted  I" 

They  are  lifted  :  I  breathe  :  I  can  act." 

At  last !   Oh !  Providence  is  kind.    Thank  Him,  Robert. 

"  I  do  thank  Providence." 

"  And  I  also,  for  your  sake  !"     She  looked  up  devoutly. 

"  Now,  I  can  take  more  workmen ;  give  better  wages ;  lay 
wiser  and  more  liberal  plans ;  do  some  good ;  be  less  selfish : 
noWf  Caroline,  I  can  have  a  house-— a  home  which  I  can 
truly  call  mine— and  now — " 

He  paused  ;  for  his  deep  voice  was  checked. 

**  And  nowt'*  he  resumed — '*  now  I  can  think  of  marriage ; 
now  I  can  seek  a  wife." 

This  was  no  moment  for  her  to  speak  :  she  did  not  speak. 

"  Will  Caroline,  who  meekly  hopes  to  be  forgiven  as  she 
forgives — will  she  pardon  all  I  have  made  her  sufler — all  that 
long  pain  I  have  wickedly  caused  her — all  that  sickness  of 
body  and  mind  she  owed  to  me  ?  Will  she  forget  what  she 
knows  of  my  poor  ambition — my  sordid  schemes  ?  Will  she- 
let  me  expiate  these  things  ?  Will  she  sufler  me  to  prove 
that,  as  I  once  deserted  cruelly,  trifled  wantonly,  injured  base- 
ly, I  can  now  love  faithfully,  cherish  fondly,  treasure  tender- 
ty?" 

His  hand  was  in  Caroline's  still :  a  gentle  pressure  ansv/er 
ed  him. 

"  Is  Caroline  mine  ?" 

'*  Caroline  is  yours." 

**  I  will  prize  her :  the  sense  of  her  value  is  here,  in  my 
heart ;  the  necessity  for  her  society  is  blended  with  my  life  : 
not  more  jealous  shall  I  be  of  the  blood  whose  flow  moves  my 
pulses,  thmn  of  her  happiness  and  well-being." 

'*I  love  you,  too,  Robert,  and  will  take  faithful  caie  of 

JOU. 

**  Will  you  take  faithful  care  of  me  T — faithful  care !  as  if 
that  rose  should  promise  to  shelter  from  tempest  this  hard, 
gray  stone.  But  she  tcill  care  for  me,  in  her  way:  these 
hands  will  be  the  gentle  ministrants  of  every  comfort  I  eaa 
taste  I  know  the  being  I  seek  to  eotwine  with  my  own  will 
bring  me  a  aolaiw— a  oluurity— a  parity— to  which,  of  mytel( 
I  am  a  stranger." 
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Suddenly,  Caroline  was  trembled  ;  her  lip  quivered. 

"  What  flutters  my  dove  ?"  asked  Moore,  as  she  nestled  ti^ 
and  then  uneasily  shrank  from  htm. 

"Poor  mamma!  I  am  all  mamma  has:  must  I  leaTe 
her  ?*' 

«<  Do  yon  know,  I  thought  of  that  difficulty :  I  and  '  mamma' 
have  jdiscussed  it." 

"  Tell  me  what  you  wish — what  you  would  like— end  I 
will  consider  if  it  is  possible  to  consent ;  but  I  can  not  desert 
her,  even  for  you  :  I  caa  not  break  her  heart,  even  for  your 
sake." 

"  She  was  faithful  when  I  was  false — ^was  she  not  ?  I 
never  came  near  your  sick-bed,  and  she  watched  it  ceaatlesi* 
ly." 

**  What  must  I  do  ?     Any  thing  but  leave  her." 

*'  At  my  wish  you  never  shall  leave  her." 

"  She  may  live  very  near  us  V* 

"  With  us— only  she  "will  have  her  own.rooms  and  servant  • 
for  this  she  stipulates  herself." 

"  You  know  she  has  an  income,  that,  with  her  habits,  makes 
her  quite  independent  1" 

*'  She  told  mo  that,  with  a  gentle  pride  that  reminded  ms 
of  somebody  else." 

"  She  is  not  at  all  interfering,  and  incapable  of  gossip." 

"  I  know  her,  Gary :  but  if — instead  of  being  ^  peraoni- 
flcation  of  reserve  and  discretion— she  were  something  quilt 
opposite,  I  should  not  fear  her." 

**  Yet  she  will  be  your  mother-in-law  I"  The  speaker  gave 
an  arch  little  nod  :  Moore  smiled. 

*'  Louis  and  I  are  not  of  the  order  of  men  who  fear  their 
mothers-iu-law,  Gary  :  our  foes  never  have  been,  nor  will  be. 
those  of  our  own  household.  I  doubt  not,  my  mother-in-U« 
will  make  much  of  me." 

"  That  she  will — in  her  quiet  way,  you  know.  She  is  not 
demonstrative  ;  and  when  you  see  her  silent,  or  even  cool,  you 
must  not  fancy  her  displeased — it  is  only  a  manner  she  has. 
Bo  sure  to  let  mo  interpret  for  her.  whenever  she  puzzlee 
you  :  always  belicvo  my  account  of  the  matter,  Robert.*' 

"  Oh,  implicitly  I  Jesting  apart,  I  feel  that  she  and  I  ^ill 
suit— on  ne  pent  mieux.  Hortense,  you  know,  is  exquintely 
•usceptihle— in  our  French  sense  of  the  word<*-aad  sot  per 
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haps,  always  reaaonable  in  her  leqairementa ;  yet— dear, 
liooest  girl — I  never  painfully  wounded  her  feelings,  or  had  a 
serious  quarrel  with  her,  in  my  life." 

"  No  :  you  are  most  generously  considerate — indeed,  most 
tenderly  indulgent  to  her ;  and  you  will  be  considerate  with 
mamma.  You  are  a  gentleman  all  through,  Robert,  to  the 
bone — and  nowhere  so  perfect  a  gentleman  as  at  your  own 
fireside." 

**  An  eulogiam  I  like :  it  is  very  sweet.  I  am  well  pleased 
my  Caroline  should  view  me  in  this  light." 

'*  Mamma  just  thinks  of  you  as  I  do." 

"Not  quite,  I  hope?" 

**  She  does  not  want  to  marry  yon— 4on't  be  vain ;  but  sht 
said  to  me  the  other  day,  *  My  dear,  Mr.  Moore  has  pleasing 
manners ;  he  is  one  of  the  few  gentlemen  I  have  seen  who 
combine  pohteness  with  an  air  of  sincerity.'  " 

**  *  Mamma'  is  rather  a  misanthropist,  is  she  not  ?  Not 
the  best  opinion  of  the  sterner  sex?" 

'*  She  forbears  to  judge  them  as  a  whole,  but  she  has  her 
exceptions  whom  she  admires.  Louis  and  Mr.  Hall,  and,  of 
late — ^}'our8elf  She  did  not  like  you  once :  I  knew  that,  be* 
cause  she  would  never  speak  of  you.     But,  Robert — " 

*•  Well,  what  now  1     What  is  the  new  l!;ought  1" 

**  You  have  not  seen  my  uncle  yet  I" 

"  I  have  :  '  manrnia'  called  him  into  the  room.  He  ooih 
sents  conditionally  :  if  I  prove  that  I  can  keep  a  wife,  I  may 
have  her ;  and  I  can  keep  her  better  than  he  thinks— better 
than  I  choose  to  boast." 

**  If  you  get  rich,  you  will  do  good  with  yoiHr  money,  Rolh 
«rt?" 

"  I  nciU  do  food ;  you  shall  tell  me  how :  indeed,  I  have 
seme  schemes  of  my  own,  which  yon  and  I  will  talk  about  oa 
our  own  hearth  one  day.  I  have  seen  the  necessity  of  doing 
good :  I  have  learned  the  downright  folly  of  being  selfish. 
Caroline,  I  foresee  what  I  will  now  foretell.  This  war  must 
ere  long  draw  to  a  elose :  Trade  is  likely  to  prosper  for  soma 
years  to  come :  there  may  be  a  brief  misunderstanding  between 
England  and  America,  but  that  will  not  last.  \V\i*,  would 
you  think  if,  one  day — ^perhaps  ere  another  ten  years  elapse— 
Lottis  and  I  divide  Briarfield  parish  between  us  ?  Louis,  at 
any  nta,  is  eertain  of  power  sad  i^upmij  :  lie  will  nH  hmf 
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hU  ttlonU  :  ha  ia  »  beaevolent  fellow,  tai  bu  baii)e»  as  i» 
teUect  of  hia  o^m  of  no  tiifling  caliber.  His  mind  is  slow  ImI 
■trong  :  it  must  work :  it  may  work  dolilierati'ly.  but  it  wtl 
work  well.  Ue  will  b«  tnaile  magistrale  ui'  llio  dutrict— Shit 
ley  euys  he  shall :  ahe  would  pmcwd  iiiiii«tuoualy  kiul  pcenn- 
lurely  to  obtain  for  him  this  diguity,  it  he  woidd  Jet  h«r.  bal 
ba  will  not ;  aa  usual,  he  will  b«  iu  uo  haate  :  vn  he  hu  bwa 
master  of  Fieldhead  a  year,  all  ihc  distrint  will  tool  lui  quiet 
ioilueDcc,  and  aoknowledgc  his  unswumiog  nipcrianty :  ft 
taagistrate  is  wanted — they  will,  in  time,  iavcat  him  wiui  Hm 
ollico  voluntarily  and  uiLreluciouily.  Every  bod)-  kdjiurMfaii 
future  wife  ;  and  every  body  will,  in  lime,  liko  him  :  faa  ii  of 
the  '  pfita'  generally  approved,  '  bon  comme  lo  pau>'—  daily 
bread  for  the  most  fastidious ;  good  for  the  inUnt  uui  Iha 
aged,  nourishing  for  the  poor,  wholeionie  lor  the  rich-  tSliit> 
Itry,  in  epiie  of  her  whims  and  oddities,  her  dodges  tad  ddan. 
hiu  an  iulhtuated  fuudncsa  for  him  :  she  will  oue  day  tee  bun 
OS  uuivcrsally  belovud  us  i:ven  slit  could  wish  :  be  Will  bIh  be 
uuivers;illy  esteemed,  considered,  coniultcd,  depciulod  mi — tm 
much  so:  his  advice  will  be  always  judicioua.  hi*  help  aJway* 
eood-nalured — ere  long,  both  will  bo  m  ineonveuieut  reqnest : 
he  will  have  to  impose  restrictiona.  As  for  me,  if  I  lucwed 
OS  I  iiilend  la  do.  my  success  wUl  add  to  his  and  Shirley'*  i&- 
come  :  I  can  double  the  value  of  ihuir  miU-pcaperly :  I  eu 
hue  yonder  barren  Hollow  with  liuM  of  collage*,  aod  nwaof 
cottagc-gurdeos — ' ' 

"  Robeil  1     And  root  up  the  copse  V 

"  The  copse  shall  bo  hrtt-wood  oiit  five  years  iiliiiii'  IIm 
beautiful  wild  ruvino  shall  be  a  amoolh  duiceiit;  liw  (iWB 
natural  terrace  shall  be  a  paved  itreet :  therotltBll  beoHUfM 
iu  1^0  dark  laviuc.  and  collages  on  the  lonoly  ilopea :  Um  na^ 
pi-hhlcd  irack  ihall  be  an  even,  linn,  broad,  black,  aoolj  nMi 
beddi'd  with  the  ciuclun  from  my  mill ;  and  my  mdl|  CsM 
liue^my  mill  shall  (ill  tta  preseut  yard." 

"HorrihUl  Vuu  will  change  our  bine  hUl-cooBtiy  air  Mta 
the  Stilhro'  sraoko  alrnoipliere." 

"  I  will  pour  the  waters  of  Paclolui  tbramh  tfaa  nUaf  flf 
Driariield. " 

•*  I  like  the  hock  a  thousand  limes  better." 

"l  will  got  Qu  act  for  inclo«uig  Nuw 
oarwdiug  it  out  lulo  fai'ias." 
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**  Stilbro*  Moor,  however,  defies  you,  thank  Hearen  *  What 
ean  you  grow  in  Bilberry  Mom!  What  will  flourish  on 
Eushccjge  r 

**  Caroline,  the  houseless,  the  starving,  the  unemployed  shall 
come  to  Hollow's  Mill  from  far  and  near ;  and  Joe  Scott  shall 
give  them  work,  and  Louis  Moore,  Esq.,  shall  let  them  a 
tenement,  and  Mrs.  Gill  shall  mete  them  a  portion  till  tha 
first  pay-day.** 

She  smiled  up  in  his  face. 

'*  Such  a  Sunday-school  as  you  will  have,  Gary  !  such  col* 
lections  as  you  will  get !  such  a  day-school  as  you,  and  Shir- 
ley, and  Miss  Ainley  will  have  to  manage  between  you !  The 
mill  shall  find  salaries  for  a  master  and  mistress,  and  tha 
squire  or  the  clothier  shall  give  a  treat  once  a  quarter." 

She  mutely  ofiered  a  kiss,  an  ofier  taken  unfair  advantage 
of,  tp  the  extortion  of  about  a  hundred  kisses. 

''Extravagant  day-dreams!'*  said  Moore,  with  a  sigh  and 
smile,  "  yet  perhaps  we  may  realize  some  of  them.  Mean* 
time,  the  dew  is  falling :  Mrs.  Moore,  I  shall  take  you  in.*' 

It  is  August :  the  hells  clash  out  again,  not  only  through 
Yorkshire  but  through  Englaud :  from  Spain,  the  voice  of  a 
trumpet  has  sounded  long :  it  now  waxes  louder  and  louder ; 
it  proclaims  Salamanca  won.  This  night  is  Briarfield  to  be 
illuminated.  On  this  day  the  Fieldhead  tenantry  dine  togeth- 
er ;  the  Hollow's  Mill  work-people  will  be  assembled  lor  a 
like  festal  purpose ;  the  schools  have  a  grand  treat.  This 
morning  there  were  two  marriages  solemnized  in  Briarfield 
church — Louis  Gerard  Moore,  Esq.,  late  of  Antwerp,  to  Shir- 
ley, daughter  of  the  late  Charles  Cave  Keeldar,  Esq.,  of  Field- 
head  :  Robert  Gerard  Moore,  Esq.,  of  Hollow's  Mill,  to  Car- 
ohne,  nieoe  of  the  Rev.  Mathewson  Helston,  M.A.,  rector  of 
Briarfield. 

The  ceremony,  in  the  first  instance,  was  performed  by  Mr. 
HcUtoue  ;  Hiram  Yorke,  Esq.,  of  Briarmains,  giving  the 
hride  awav.  In  the  second  instance,  Mr.  Hall,  vicar  of  Nun- 
nely,  officiated.  Among  the  bridal  train,  the  two  most  no- 
ticeable personages  were  the  youthful  bridesmen,  Henry  Symp- 
ioii  and  Martin  Yorke. 

1  suppose  Robert  Moore's  prophecies  w^ere,  partially  at 
least,  fulfilled.    The  other  day  i  paiesed  up  the  Hollow,  whioh 
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tradition  says  was  onoc  groen,  and  lone,  and  wild  ;  and  there 
/  T  saw  the  nianufacturcr's  day-dreams  embodied  in  substantia] 
.  stone,  and  brick,  and  ashes — the  cinder-black  highway,  the 
cottages*  and  the  cottage  gardens  ;  there  I  paw  a  miiihty 
mill,  and  a  chimney,  ambitious  as  the  tower  of  Balicl.  I  told 
my  old  housekeeper  when  I  came  home  where  I  had  been. 

**  Ay  !'*  said  she ;  "  this  world  has  queer  changes.  I  ran 
remember  the  old  mill  being  built — the  very  first  it  was  in 
all  the  district ;  and  then,  I  can  remember  it  being  pullod 
down,  and  going  with  my  lake-laases  (companions)  to  sc^e  the 
foundation-stone  of  the  new  one  laid :  the  two  Mr.  Moon^ 
made  a  great  stir  about  it ;  they  were  there,  and  a  dcril  of 
fine  folk  beside,  and  both  their  ladies ;  very  bonuie  and  trrand 
they  looked  ;  but  Mrs.  Louis  was  the  grandest,  she  alw.iyi 
v/ore  such  handsome  dresses :  Mrs.  Robert  was  ouietor-ltke. 
Mrs.  Louis  smiled  when  she  talked  :  she  had  a  real  happy, 
glad,  good-natured  look  ;  but  she  had  ecn  that  pierced  a  hiily 
through  :  there  is  no  such  ladies  nowadays." 

**  What  was  the  Hollow  like  then,  Martha  ?" 

"  Different  to  what  it  is  now ;  but  I  can  tell  of  it  clean 
diflerent  again :  when  there  was  neither  mill,  nor  cot.  imr  liali, 
except  Ficldhead,  within  two  miles  of  it.  I  can  iA\.  one 
summer  evening,  fifty  years  syne,  my  mother  coining  niniiing 
in  just  at  the  edge  of  clark,  almost  Heyed  out  of  her  wits,  say 
ing,  she  had  seen  a  fairish  (fair}')  in  Fieldhead  Hollow  ;  and 
that  was  the  last  fairish  that  ever  was  seen  on  this  country 
side  (though  they've  been  heard  within  these  forty  years).  A 
lonesome  spot  it  was^and  a  bonnie  spot — full  of  oak-trees 
and  nut-trees.     It  is  altered  now." 

The  story  is  told.  I  think  I  now  see  the  judicious  reader 
putting  on  his  spectacles  to  look  for  tho  moral.  It  would  be 
an  insult  to  his  sagacity  to  offer  directions.  I  only  say,  God 
speed  him  in  the  quest ! 
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